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In  the  following  treatise,  we  have  adopted  a  plan  of 
arrangement  entirely  diflferent  from  that  of  preceding  gram- 
marians; and  we  trust  that,  to  all  judicious  teachers,  this 
innovation  will  appear  an  improvement.  We  commence  by 
calling  the  attention  of  the  student  to  the  purposes  served  by 
language,  the  facts  which  render  grammatical  contrivances 
necessary  in  language,  to  the  formation  of  propositions  to 
convey  our  thoughts ; — all  subjects  useful  and  important, 
independent  of  the  design  with  which  we  introduce  them. 
Our  statements  in  reference  to  these  points  can  be  readily 
comprehended  by  every  student,  of  average  capacity  and 
average  application.  Having  thus  established  a  mutual  un- 
derstanding with  the  student,  as  regards  the  nature  of  our 
subject  and  the  purposes  which  we  have  in  view,  we  endeavor 
to  maintain  this  common  understanding,  and  a  rational  ac- 
quiescence in  the  correctness  of  our  deductions  imimpaired 
through  the  whole  treatise,  by  carefully  guarding  against 
taking  any  step  in  advance  which  he  cannot  readily  follow. 
We  thus  hope  to  secure  through  the  whole  course,  a  clear 
perception  of  the  practical  utility  of  whq,t  is  already  ex- 
plained, and  adequate  preparation  (if  not  awakened  desire) 
for  the  further  prosecution  of  the  inquiry.  By  pursuing  this 
method,  the  studept  will  fepl  conscious  at  every  step  that  he 
has  made  sensible  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge 
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of  the  structure  of  language,  and  that  even  if  he  were  to 
suspend  his  studies  at  this  step,  his  labor  in  attempting  to 
learn  grammar  would  not  be  entirely  lost.  We  need  not 
advert  to  the  manifest  defects  of  the  old  methods  of  gram- 
matical instruction  in  these  respects. 

We  shall  not  dwell  in  this  place  on  the  other  peculiarities 
which  distinguish  the  following  treatise.  These  peculiarities 
cannot  be  advantageously  described  or  defended  in  a  preface. 
They  can  be  best  seen  and  best  appreciated  in  the  regular 
perusal  of  the  work.  We  may  possibly,  hereafter,  find  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  defects  of  the  old  systems  of 
grammatical  instruction,  and  of  explaining  and  defending  our 
own  views,  more  fully  than  we  have  been  able  to  do  in  the 
notes  interspersed  through  this  volume.  Manifest  proofs  are 
exhibited,  in  the  complaints  of  teachers  and  grammarians, 
that  the  friends  of  education  are  sensible  of  the  defects  of  our 
old  systems,  and  ardently  desire  a  reformation.  And,  in  this 
connection,  we  feel  pleasure  in  acknowled^ng  that  much  has 
been  done  by  the  eflForts  of  our  immetliate  predecessors  to  in- 
troduce, and  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  reception  of  an 
improved  method  of  grammatical  instruction. 

The  importance  of  a  thorough  reformation  of  the  method 
of  teaching  grammar  to  the  general  intellectual  progress  of 
the  age,  can  scarcely  be  over-estimated.  We  may  form  some 
notion  of  this  importance,  if  we  reflect  thiit  this  science  not 
only  lays  (or,  at  least,  should  lay)  the  foundation  of  all  sound 
logic  and  all  true  eloquence — has  the  closest  connection  with 
correct  thinking,  as  well  as  with  the  correct  transmission  of 
the  products  of  thought  from  mind  to  mind — ^but  serves  as  a 
natural  and  indispensable  intro<luction  to  our  .courses  of  in- 
tellectual training,  and  the  first  step  in  a  philosophical 
education.  (How  much  may  the  future  success  of  the  young 
student  depend,  on  the  manner  in  which  this  first  step  is 
taken?)  Besides  this,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  grammar  is 
the  great  preparation  for  the  easy  and  correct  acc^uisition  of 
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andent  and  modem  langaages,  enabling  us  with  greatly 
diminished  labor  to  comprehend  clearly  the  laws  of  their 
structare,  and  fix  these  laws  indelibly  in  onr  memory  for 
ready  recollection. 

After  what  we  have  already  said,  we  need  not  assure  the 
intelligent  reader,  who  may  do  us  the  favor  of  perusing  our 
treatise  regularly  from  the  commencement,  that  he  can  find 
no  difficulty  in  following  our  steps.  But,  looking  to  the 
nature  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  method  of  treating  it  which 
we  have  adopted,  and  to  some  necessary  innovation  (we  have 
studiously  avoided  all  unnecessary  innovation)  in  the  use  Of 
terms,  d&c,  we  deprecate  all  attempts  to  take  up  our  treatise 
in  the  middle,  or  to  pronounce  judgment  on  a  part  without  a 
complete  knowledge  of  our  whole  system. 

We  have  expended  much  labor  in  adapting  this  book  to 
the  purpose  of  giving  instruction  to  classes.  With  this  end 
in  view,  we  have  prepared  a  course  of  questions,  placed  finr 
the  greater  convenience  of  the  teacher  and  student  at  the  foot 
of  the  page ;  and  we  have  secured  a  ready  reference,  by 
numbers,  to  the  part  of  the  text  in  which  the  answers  are 
found.  For  the  same  purpose  a  series  of  exercises  is  pre- 
scribed, consisting  chiefly  of  written  examples  (to  be  furnished 
by  the  student)  of  the  forms  of  construction  treated  in  each 
section.  We  think  this  kind  of  exercise  better  suited  than 
any  other  to  secure  the  rapid  progress  of  pupils  in  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  grammar,  and  at  the  same 
time  (what  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  literary  accomplish- 
ments) experience  in  the  correct  construction  of  sentences. 
We  trust  that  the  pains  taken  to  accommodate  the  book  to 
the  practical  purposes  of  instruction  will  be  appreciated  by 
intelligent  teachers. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  arrangement  is  such  that,  by 
omitting  the  parts  included  in  brackets,  and  generally  indi- 
cated by  smaller  type,  a  first  course  in  the  most  essential 
(and,  at  the  same  time,  most  easily  comprehended)  principles 
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of  grammar  can  be  given  in  a  rapid  manner.  We  recommend 
a  first  course  of  this  kind,  exhibiting  a  general  outline  of  the 
Structure  of  the  English  Language,  in  all  cases  where  the 
student  is  not  already  familiar  with  the  subject  of  grammar. 
When  in  such  a  course  the  student  comes  to  the  chapter  on 
Compound  Propositions,  he  may  return  to  the  begmning,  and 
in  a  second  course  be  required  to  answer  all  the  questions. 
Satis&ctory  answers  to  these  will  generally  include  all  that 
the  young  student  is  expected  to  learn.  The  notes  are 
designed  chiefly  for  the  satisfaction  of  teachers  and  inquisitive 
adepts  in  the  science  of  grammar. 

If  the  method  of  teaching  grammar  here  proposed  should 
be  received  with  a  share  of  public  approbation,  we  shall  soon 
furnish  an  abridgment  suited  for  the  use  of  those  who  are 
only  commencing  their  grammatical  studies.  The  book  now 
presented  might,  we  think,  be  profitably  employed,  in  the 
manner  above  recommended,  with  the  youngest  classes  in 
grammar.  But  the  details  necessary  to  explain  and  justify 
our  method,  and  our  views,  when  they  differ  from  those 
commonly  received,  have  swelled  the  book  to  a  degree  which 
may  seem  to  render  it  unfit,  both  as  to  size  and  price,  for  the 
use  of  beginners.  These  details  will  be  interesting  and 
serviceable  to  more  advanced  students,  who  may  wish  to 
perfect  their  knowledge  of  graYnmar,^-the  class  for  whose 
special  use  we  design  the  present  treatise.  We  hope  that 
the  work  in  its  present  shape  will  also  prove  acceptable  to 
teachers  of  youth,  and  to  such  gentlemen  as  take  interest  in 
the  progress  of  education,  and  in  this  class  of  literary 
subjects. 
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2  INTRODUCTION. 

ing,  that  this  species  of  language  is  much  better  adapted  to  express 
feeling,  or  emotion,  than  to  express  thought ;  and  that  it  is  pos- 
sessed, in  a  greater  or  lesser  degree,  by  the  lower  animals. 

§  2.  In  the  class  of  artificial  signs  we  include  (1)  those  (in  some 
sense,  at  least)  arbitrar}%  acquired  signs,  which  constitute  the  endless 
variety  of  dialects  employed  for  the  interchange  of  thought  amongst 
men.  (2)  These  signs,  unlike  those  of  natural  language,  have  no 
necessary  connection  with  the  ideas  which  they  represent,  but  owe 
their  significance  to  the  contrivance,  or  to  the  consent  of  the  distinct 
races  of  men  who  employ  them.  This  class  of  signs  for  the  com- 
munication of  thought  is  dLstinguished  (3)  by  the  name  of  artificial 
or  articulate  language  (a). 

§  3.  The  signs  of  natural  language  have  (1)  the  advantage  of 
being  universally  understood  by  all  mankind.  They  serve  as  the 
only  means  of  communication  between  those  who  have  not  a  com- 
mon dialect.  They  also  express  the  stronger  emotions  in  the  most 
vivid  and  impressive  manner.  (2)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  only  a 
limited  portion  of  our  feelings,  and  few  of  our  thoughts,  can  be 
clearly  conveyed  to  the  minds  of  others  by  these  signs.  (3)  We 
must  have  recourse  to  articulate — artificial  language,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  communicating  to  others  the  nicer  shades  of  feeling,  and  the 
various  products  of  our  thinking  powers  with  a  satisfactory  degree 
of  perspicuity  and  fulness. 

§  4.  (1)  Such  a  means  of  communication  as  articulate  language 
affords,  is  indispensable  both  to  the  complete  development  and  to 
the  proper  use  of  man's  rational  powers.  (2)  It  is  an  instrument 
necessary  for  the  improvement  and  advancement  of  reason,  for  giv- 
ing precision  and  fixity  to  human  thought,  and  securing  its  reten- 
tion in  the  memory  of  the  inquirer,  as  well  as  for  the  mutual  inter- 
change of  the  products  of  thought  among  men.     (3)  Our  gracious 

(a)  See  Appendix  to  this  IntroductioD. 


%  2.  (1)  What  are  Arti/icial  SigtuT  (2)  What  la  the  diatLogaiahing  characteriatic  of 
thia  clasa  of  signa  ?    (8)  Bj  what  name  are  they  called  ? 

S  8.  (1)  Point  out  the  advantages  of  natural  language.  (2)  Point  out  Its  defecta.  (8) 
Mention  some  purposes  which  cannot  he  effected  without  recourse  to  artificial  languajco. 

§4  (1)  To  what  particular  purpoee  Is  articulate  language  indispensable?  (2)  Repeat 
what  is  said  in  illustration.  (8)  Uow  has  our  Creator  displayed  hia  bounty  towards  man  in 
ngwd  of  this  matter? 
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Gmilor  hm^  aeeordinglj,  to  complete  his  bounty  to  his  rational 
cibpimg  on  earth,  added  to  the  gift  of  reason  the  gift  of  organs 
adapted  to  enundato  distinctly  the  truths  which  reason  discovers. 

§  5.  It  is  proper  here  to  observe,  that  (1)  the  combination  of 
natural  with  artificial  language  is  requisite  to  the  most  effective 
coxnmunication  of  our  thoughts.  (2)  Emphasis,  inflexions  of  the 
roke,  tones,  expression  of  the  countenance  (especially  of  the  eyes), 
gestures,  &c  (all  bonowed  from  natural  language),  when  united 
with  artificial  langitaffe^  contribuU  much  to  render  it  perapicuous, 
as  well  as  impressive.  Hence,  chiefly,  the  superior  charms,  and  the 
greater  power  of  spoken  compared  with  written  discourse.  (3)  The 
accomplished  and  skilful  orator  combines  with  the  arbitrary  signs 
of  artificial  language  other  signs  from  a  language  which  addresses 
every  class  of^binda.  £ven  when,  on  account  of  the  ignorance  of 
his  hearers,  artificial  signs  are  imperfectly  comprehended,  Tiatural 
iignSy  which  are  universally  intelligible,  serve  to  interpret  their 
meaning.  They  infuse  spirit  and  life  into  the  dry  bones  of  articu- 
late speech,  and  may  be  said  to  endow  it  with  a  living  soul. 

§  6.  (1)  The  grammarian's  researches  are  exclusively  directed 
to  artificial  or  articulate  language.  (2)  Some  few  signs,  belonging 
properly  to  natural  language,  are  found  mixed  with  the  signs  of 
artificial  language.  (3)  But  these  signs— <x»mmonly  called,  in  our 
grammars,  interjections — do  not  come  under  the  laws  of  grammar. 
The  grammarian  has  only  to  distinguish  them  from  other  signs,  give 
them  a  name,  and  pass  them  by. 

(4)  To  explain  tlie  laua  of  artificial  language  is  the  particular 
province  of  him  who  proposes  to  teach  tlie  science  of  grammar.  (5) 
To  guide  to  the  proper  use  of  the  signs  of  artificial  language,  and 
to  the  correct  interpretation  of  the  thoughts  of  others  embodied  in 


$6.  (1)  What  te  reqnislio  to  the  most  cffectlvo  communication  of  haman  thon^ht? 
(2)  lUustnte  this  Mteitioa.  To  what  tare  the  sapcrlor  cfatinnji  and  Uie  pprcater  power  oC 
Bpoken  <llAcoun«e  attribatablc?  Answor.  Ctiicfly,  irnot  exclusively,  to  Uie  comblaaUon  of 
natural  with  ariiflcial  laogua^.    (3)  Illtutrate  thia  assertion. 

I  6.  (1)  To  which  of  tbi>fle  languages  arc  the  grammarian*!  rosearchos  directed  ?  (9) 
Are  tbo  ftigns  of  natural  language  ever  ft>nn<l  mixed  with  those  of  artificial  language?  (8) 
If  au,  what  are  \h*fy  called^do  they  come  under  the  laws  of  grammar,  and  what  has  th« 
grammarian  to  do  with  them  ? 

(4)  WluU  is  the  province  (or  peculiar  business)  of  him  who  teaches  tlio  science  of  gram- 
mar?    (5)  Of  the  teacher  of  grammar  m  an  ar</    (6)  What  is  the  conra«  purauedta 
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language,  so  &r  as  this  can  be  eflfected  by  reference  to  the  laws  and 
usa^/es  of  language,  is  the  province  of  him  who  proposes  to  teach 
grammar  as  an  art.  (6)  In  practical  treatises  for  the  instruction 
of  the  young,  the  science  and  the  art  are  usually  taught  together. 
The  laws  of  language,  to  some  extent,  are  explained  in  connection 
with  their  practical  application  to  a  particular  language.  C?)  It 
seems  the  most  judicious  course  to  teach  the  elementary  principles 
of  universal  grammar  (the  science  of  grammar)  in  connection  with 
the  partieidar  grammar  of  our  mother  tongue,  and  with  the  aid  of 
illustrations  drawn,  as  much  as  possible,  from  that  language  of  which 
the  forms,  usages,  and  significance  are  most  familiar  to  us. 

§  7.  (1)  Artificial  language  is  presented  to  us  in  two  distinct 
forms,  viz.,  spoken  language  and  written  language.  It  is  often  ne- 
cessary, in  grammatical  researches,  to  keep  steadily  in  view  the 
distinction  between  these  two  forms  of  language.  (2)  A  n^lect  of 
this  precaution  has  frequently  led  to  confusion  of  tliought  and  inao- 
curacy  of  expression.  (3)  Spoken  language  consists  of  signs  of 
thought,  expressed  by  the  organs  of  speech,  and  addrcssc<l  to  the 
ears.  These  signs  are  called  words.  (4)  Written  language,  on  the 
other  hand,  consists  of  signs  of  these  signs  ;  tliat  is,  of  signs  of  words, 
(5)  We  call  both  classes  of  signs  words;  and  hence  fre(juent  confu- 
sion. (6)  It  is  to  be  wished  that  we  had  a  special  name  for  a  written 
word,  to  distinguish  it,  where  necessary,  from  a  spoken  word,  and 
also  a  name  for  a  written  letter,  to  distinguish  it  from  a  spoken  sound, 

§  8.  (1)  It  is  not  by  the  use  of  separate  unconnected  words, 
repeated  in  succession  without  rule  or  law,  but  by  the  properly  regu- 
lated combination  of  words,  that  we,  in  almost  every  case,  communi- 
cate our  thoughts  to  one  another.  Though  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
every  word  has  significance  of  some  sort  (2),  a  single  word  is  seldom 
in  our  language  the  sign  of  a  complete  thought     (3)  We  cannot 

gnmmAn  intended  for  Uieinstrnctlon  of  Uie  young?  (7)  What  method  Ib  ro<?Dnimcnded 
asjadidoiu? 

S  7.  (1)  In  what  two  distinct  foniu.ia  artificial  langnago  presented  to  as  ?  (2)  Why  is 
it  neecsaary  to  keep  this  distinction  in  view  f  Anii  Becaose  *"  a  neglect,*'  <fec.  (3)  Of  what 
docs  spoken  langnag*  eonsist?  (4)  Of  what  written  language?  (5)  By  what  common 
name  are  the  signs  of  spoken  and  written  language  designated  ?  (6)  What  is  to  be  wished 
in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  confounding  tipoken  niffns  and  written  tigtii  t 

$  6.  (1)  Do  we  generally  express  our  thoughts  by  unconnected  words,  or  by  oomblna- 
tlODS  of  words?     (2)   Are  single  words  often  in  oar  language  the  signs  of  complete 
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announce  deaily  in  the  English  language  even  the  simple  fiust  that 
we  are  cold,  without  the  use  of  more  than  one  word.  The  shortest 
form  of  expressing  this  simple  thought  requires  the  use  of  three 
words,  /  am  cold.  Each  of  these  words  is,  no  doubt,  a  significant 
sign,  but,  at  the  same  time,  incapable  alone  of  communicating  a  clear 
declaration  of  thought  to  those  around  us.  (4)  Again,  every  com- 
bination of  words  will  not  express  thought  A  combination  made 
at  random  generally  expresses  nothing  but  nonsense. 

(5)  Hence  the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to  the  principles 
which  regulate,  in  each  particular  language,  the  combination  of 
words,  in  order  to  express  thought  clearly  and  forcibly.  The  inves- 
tigation of  these  principles  is  the  purpose  proposed  in  a  treatiso  on 
grammar.  (6)  It  is  to  the  fact  that  the  artificial  signs,  which  unite 
to  express  our  thoughts,  are  complicated,  and  require  skilful  combi- 
nation, that  the  Laws  of  Grammar  owe  their  origin.  (1)  If  every 
word  served  as  the  sign  of  a  complete  thought,  whilst  tlie  number 
of  words  requisite  for  the  purpose  of  communicating  our  thoughts 
(contrary  to  what  might,  at  first  sight,  be  expected)  would  be  greatly 
increased.  Grammar  would  either  be  altogether  useless,  or  iCs  province 
would  be  greatly  limited,  and  entirely  changed.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  referring  to  some  few  words  in  our  language  which  express 
a  complete  thought :  (8)  for  example,  Yes  and  Jio.  Such  words  • 
fall  not  within  the  ordinary  rules,  nor  even  within  the  ordinary 
classifications  and  nomenclature  of  grammar.  All  complexity  is 
here  excluded,  since  a  single  sign  expresses  a  complete  thought ; 
consequently,  the  application  of  all  laws  of  combination  is  excluded. 
Grammatical  science  and  art,  as  now  understood,  are  null  and  use- 
less, so  far  as  concerns  such  signs. 

§  9.  After  these  preliminary  remarks,  the  reader  will  be  pre- 
pared to  find  that  (1)  words — the  classification  of  words,  ths 
MODIFICATION  OR  CHANGES  OF  FORM  whlch  WORDS  Undergo  in  order 

thoughts?  (8)  Repeat  the  illiutration.  (4)  Doallcombinatioiuof  words,orcombtiuitioiis 
made  at  random^  oxprcaa  thought? 

(6)  What  is  the  inference  drawn  ttom  these  fhcts  ?  (6)  To  what  do  the  htws  of  gnuzi' 
mar  owe  their  origin  ?  (7)  If  every  word  were  to  serve  as  the  sign  of  a  complete  thought, 
what  consequences  would  follow  in  reference  to  the  number  of  words  necessary  to  form  a 
•opions  language,  and  in  reference  to  systems  of  grammar?    (8)  Illustrate  this  position. 

1 9.  (1)  Ennmerato  the  subjects  which  are  to  engage  our  attention  in  the  following 
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to  expreBs  a  modified  mjukino,  and,  especiallj,  thx  laws  or  fbot 
oiPLES  which  regulate  the  oombinahok  of  words  for  the  purpose 
of  expresaing  thought,  form  the  subject  matter  of  the  following 
pages. 

APPENDIX  TO  UNTRODUCnON. 

Till  recently,  two  opinions,  in  reference  to  the  origin  of  language, 
have  divided  the  learned.  According  to  the  one,  the  original  lan- 
guage was  the  direct  gift  of  God  to  our  first  parents.  According  to 
the  other,  language  is  the  invention  of  man  himself— the  work  of  his 
conscious  reason. 

According  to  the  first  opinion,  man  must  have  been  taught  the 
words  of  language,  as  a  scholar  is  taught  a  foreign  language  at  the 
present  day.  Such  instruction  presupposes  a  knowledge  of  what  is  to  be 
expressed  by  language.  If  this  opinion  is  correct,  all  man^s  first  know- 
ledge, as  well  as  the  language  in  w^hich  to  eiqpress  it,  must  have  been 
a  direct  revelation.  It  may  be  objected  that  all  this  is  inconsistent 
.  with  the  mode  in  which  God  has  treated  man  in  other  things.  He 
has  bestowed  on  man  powers  of  research  and  invention,  and  generally 
left  these  to  find  their  natural  development,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  he  has  placed  him.  The  opinion  now  stated  seems  also  in- 
oonsistent  with  the  language  employed  in  Genesis  2:19,  where  we  are 
•  informed  that  God  brought  the  animals  "  unto  Adam,  to  see  what  he 
would  call  them ;  and  whatsoever  Adam  called  every  living  creature, 
that  was  the  mune  thereof."  In  acoordance  with  the  opinion  we  are 
eonsidering,  we  should  expect  rather  to  have  been  told  that  God  gave 
the  names  and  taught  them  to  Adam,  and  that  whatsoever  God  called 
every  living  creature,  that  was  the  name  thereof.  On  the  contrary, 
Adam  is  represented  as  already  possessed  of  tlie  power  of  speech,  and 
as  spontaneously  inventing  names  for  the  objects  around  him. 

According  to  the  second  opinion,  man  is  the  inventor  of  language. 
In  the  same  sense  in  which  he  is  the  inventor  of  the  various  contri- 
vances which  distinguish  civilization ;  and  it  is  consistent  with  this 
i^nioD,  as  held  by  the  ancients,  to  suppose  that  man  may  have  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  after  his  appearance  on  earth  without  the 
advantage  of  language,  as  we  know  that  he  did  in  fiust  remain  desti- 
tute of  many  of  the  most  valuable  inventions  which  he  now  possesses. 
The  poet,  in  accordance  with  this  view,  describes  men,  when  they  first 
crawled  from  the  eartli,  as  devoid  of  articulate  speech :  ^^Mutum  ct 
tufpe  peeusJ*^    This  theory  gives  to  man  the  glory  of  contriving  Ian- 
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guAge,  in  Uio  sain^  eeose  as  lie  claims  tho  glory  of  other^oman  inveii- 
tioiis. 

It  is  objected  to  tluB  Tiew  of  the  origin  of  lAngoage,  that  it  is  in- 
oonomTable  how  men,  without  tome  oonsiderabie  advance  in  dviliza- 
tion,  without  eome  progreaa  towarda  aodal  order,  could  invent  and 
agree  npon  a  language,  and  equally  inconoeivable  how  they  conld  have 
made  any  advance  towards  aodal  order  without  the  help  of  iangoage. 
It  might,  indeed,  be  answered  that  the  invention  of  language  and  the 
progress  of  civilization  advanced  simnltanooosly— jMiri  pa<9U.  But 
another  and  more  serioos  objection  is,  that  this  theory,  at  least  in  ita 
boldest  form,  is  inconsistent  with  what  is  recorded  in  the  Scriptures 
in  regard  of  the  primitive  condition  of  man ;  and  perhaps  it  is  equally 
inconsistent  with  all  that  wo  can  discover  of  the  history  of  our  race 
from  other  resources,  and  with  the  conjectures  of  a  sound  and  enlight- 
ened philosophy. 

Another  theory  of  the  origin  of  language  has  been  more  recently 
proposed ;  first,  we  believe,  by  the  philosophical  grammarians  of  Ger- 
many, viz.,  that  language  is  a  $pontaneous  growth — tho  result  of  that 
organization  bestowed  by  our  Creator  on  his  rational  olTs])riDg  on 
earth.  This  theory,  subjected  to  proper  modifications,  we  think  less 
objectionable  than  either  of  the  preceding.  It  is  more  reconcileable, 
both  with  what  is  said  in  reference  to  this  matter  in  Genesis,  and  with 
all  the  hiatorical  facts  which  bear  upon  this  subject.  It  is  more  con- 
formable, also,  with  what  wo  see  every  day  subjected  to  our  observa- 
tion in  the  progressive  growth  of  language. 

According  to  this  theory,  language  is  a  growth — an  organized 
growth,  because  the  product  of  an  organization—just  as  the  intellec- 
tual improvement  of  our  race  is  a  growth — a  development  of  powers 
lodged  in  man  at  his  creation — a  growth,  progressive  according  to  our 
wants.  As  our  knowledge  is  enlarged,  the  vehicle  of  communication 
is  simultaneously  enlarged.  According  to  this  theory,  every  thought 
of  a  being  organized  as  man  is,  naturally  labors  to  find  utterance,  and 
calls  into  exercise  his  powers  of  articulation. 

This  theory  accounts  for  tho  conformity  discovered  in  the  general 
laws  of  structifre  in  all  languages,  and  for  the  resemblance  of  many  of 
the  original  words  in  these  languages  to  the  things  which  they  repre- 
sent. This  is  especially  exemplified  in  words  which  express  sounds, 
and  in  the  names  given  to  animals  and  to  actions  distinguished  by 
some  peculiarity  of  sound.  (See  Introduction  to  Becker^s  Au^uhrlichs 
Deutsche  GrammatiJc.) 

Viewed  according  to  this  theory,  artlcnlate  language  is  natural,  aa 
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veil  as  whM  l^as  been  distingxiished  from  it  by  the  name  of  natural  lat^ 

guage.  Still,  it  is  in  somo  sense  arbitrary  and  artificial.  It  is  subjected, 
as  regards  its  external  form,  to  human  volition,  to  human  choice,  to 
human  caprice  if  you  will,  as  is  manifest  from  the  manner  in  which  we 
see  languages  daily  grow  under  our  eyes,  as  well  as  from  the  vast  va- 
riety and  diversity  of  the  languages  which  we  find  In  the  world.  No 
such  diversity  is  found  in  those  natural  signs  which  constitute  what 
has  been  called  natural  language.  These  are  invariably  always  the 
same  in  the  same  race  of  animals,  and  instantly  alike  intelligble  to 
each  individual  of  the  race. 


CHAPTER  L 

OF    PROPOSITIONS. 

§  10.  (1)  We  employ  artificial  language,  1st  To  assert  (that 
li,  to  say  or  speak)  our  opinions,  or  declare  our  thoughts,  feelings, 
emotions,  <fec  2nd.  To  question,  or  interrogate  others  in  order  to 
obtain  information,  drd.  To  express  commands,  entreaties,  exhor- 
tations, d;c  (2)  Distinct  forms  of  expression  are  employed  in 
discourse  for  these  three  several  purposes ;  and,  though,  by  supply- 
ing what  is  suppressed  in  the  form  of  the  expression  (because  mani- 
festly implied  in  the  sense),  we  might  readily  reduce  all  questions 
and  commands  to  the  form  of  assertions,  still  it  is  convenient  to 
consider  these  forms  separately. 

§  11.  (1)  Any  combination  of  words  which  expresses  an  asser- 
tion, a  question,  a  command,  d^c,  or,  more  generally,  any  combina- 
tion of  words  which  expresses  complete  sense  is  called  a  Proposi- 
noN.  (2)  Those  combinations  by  which  an  assertion,  a  question, 
a  command  (including  entreaty,  request,  <fec.),  are  expressed,  may 
be  called  respectively  assertive  or  decUnrative^  interrogative  or  ques- 
Uoninffy  and  imperative  or  commanding  propositions.  These  three 
are  usually  recognized  as  distinct  forms  of  propositions  (a). 

Note  (a). — ^Tliis  classification  includes  all  independent  propositions. 
Dependent  propositions  (that  is,  propositions  employed  to  modify  or 
complete  other  propositions)  s<Hnetimes  express  neither  assertion,  in- 
tMTogation,  nor  command.  As,  for  example,  Jf  the  men  eome^  I  will 
let  you  know.  Here  the  proposition,  if  the  men  come,  asserts  nothing. 
It  expresses  merely  the  condition  on  which  the  assertion,  "  /  toill  let 
fou  hnow*^  rests ;  it  is  simply  here  a  modification  of  this  latter  pro- 
poMtion.    Bat  it  difiers  no  way  mform  from  an  assertive  proposition, 

1 10.  (1)  Enamentte  the  pnrposes  fbr  which  Ungiuge  is  emplojed.  (3)  Why  is  a 
ebNstflcation  of  the  purposes  for  which  lang:asge  is  employed  important  In  %  grammatical 
|«lfit  of  view  ?    Ans.  Because  distinct  formt  qf  tmprMHon  ara  employed  for  these  several 


|1L  (1)  Wbatisapropodtkmr    (9)  Knnmaimto  liw  diilbrent  kinds  off  propoeltloiML 
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and  therefore  requires  no  separate  place  in  a  clasmfication  of  proposi- 
tions Laving  reference  to  their  grammatieal/omu.  In  fact,  when  yoH 
withdraw  the  word  "  ^"  (which  is  no  part  of  the  proposition,  but 
serves  merely  to  indicafte  its  connection,  and  the  purpose  of  this  con- 
nection with  another  proposition),  the  proposition  becomes  at  once 
assertive.  Or,  perhaps,  rather,  if  is  the  verb  of  an  imperative  pro- 
position, and  '''•  the  men  come*^  is  the  objective  to  it. 

Since  interchange  of  thought  is  effected  through  the  medium  of 
propositions,  and  discourse  consists  almost  wholly  of  propositions  of 
one  or  other  of  the  kinds  above  mentioned,  it  follows  (3)  that  the 
chief  business  of  the  grammarian  is  the  analysis  of  propositioMy 
and  the  explanation  of  the  manner  in  which  words  are  combined  to 
form  them. 

(4)  The  assertive  or  declarative  proposition  claims  our  first  and 
chief  attention.  (5)  It  is  the  most  simple ;  it  is  complete,  contain- 
ing all  the  parts  essential  to  every  form  of  proposition  fully  express- 
ed ;  it  recurs  most  frequently  in  discourse ;  and  even  were  interro- 
gative and  imperative  propositions  not  reducible  (as  they  seem  to  us 
to  be)  to  the  assertive  form,  they  differ  from  it  only  in  the  arrange- 
ment, or  in  the  suppression  of  some  of  their  constituent  parts. 
After  the  assertive  form  is  explained,  the  few  points  in  which  the 
others  differ  from  il  will  be  easily  explained  and  readily  under- 
stood. 

§  12.  (1)  It  is  manifestly  essential  to  an  assertion  that  some- 
thing should  be  asserted — that  is,  said  or  spoken — of  some  person,  or 
8ome  thing,  and  as  an  assertive  proposition  is  an  assertion  clothed  in 
language,  the  three  following  parts  may  be  distinguished  in  every 
such  proposition  when  folly  expressed.  (2)  First,  some  means  of 
indicating  tlie  person  or  thing  of  which  we  speak,  or  make  the  as- 
seilion.  This  is  called  the  subject  of  the  proposition.  (3)  Second, 
a  means  of  expressing  what  is  intended  to  be  said  or  asserted  of  the 
subject.     This  is  called  the  predicate  of  the  proposition.     (4) 


(8)  W  bat  Is  the  eblcf  biui  nese  of  the  gnumnarUm  ? 

(4)  Which  kind  of  propoBitionBolaimfl  oarflnt  aod  chief  attention  ?  (5)  Enumerate  the 
xeasona  asaigncd  for  considering  this  form  first 

S  12.  (1)  How  manj  parts  may  be  disttngolshed  in  ererj  completely  expressed  propo- 
sition? (2)  What  is  the  sii2|^«e<  of  a  proposition?  An&  That  about  which  the  assertioB 
contained  in  the  proposition  is  made.    (8)  What  is  the  jprsiUoals  of  a  proposition  ?    Aab 
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Tbe  wovd  predicate  means  what  is  eodd  or  aeeeried.  [(5)  The 
sabject  and  predicate  are  called  by  logicians  the  two  terms  of  the 
proposition.]  And,  third  (6),  a  means  of  indicating  that  ike  predi- 
cate IB  intended  to  be  asserted  of  the  subject  This  is  what  the 
logicians  call  the  Copula — ^that  is  to  say,  what  couples^  connects,  or 
unites  the  subject  and  predicate. 

§  13.  [(1)  In  some  languages  (the  Latin^  and  Greek,  for  ex- 
ample) all  the  parts  of  a  proposition,  subject^  predicate^  and  copula^ 
are  sometimes  expressed  by  a  single  word ;  but  a  word  including 
a  combination  of  significant  signs^  (2)  In  our  language,  the  sub- 
ject, however  simple  and  unmodified,  is  usually  expressed  by  at 
least  one  separate  word  in  assertive  propositions.  (3)  The  copula 
is  never  (as  we  view  the  matter,  see  §  46,  and  note)  expressed  in 
the  English  language,  nor  in  any  language,  which  we  imow,  by  a 
separate  word.  (4)  The  copula  and  predicate  (or  the  leading  part 
of  the  predicate)  are  united  in  the  same  woid.  Otherwise,  the 
word  which  expresses  the  predicate,  or  leading  part  of  the  predi- 
cate, is  so  modified— ^assumes  such  a  form,  or  receives  such  place 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  proposition,  as,  in  accordance  with  the 
usages  of  language,  to  indicate  cusertion  in  assertive  propositionsi 
interrogation  in  interrogative  propositions,  &c. 

NoTB. — There  are  a  few,  very  few  exceptions ;  and  even  these  occur 
fai  forms  of  expression  now  rarely  employed — sach  as,  for  example, 
methinksy  meseems,  meliiteth.  These  we  intend  to  consider  in  thdr 
proper  place.  (See  §§  66 :  8 ;  and  79:  18.)  On  the  contrary,  in  im- 
pcirative  propositions  (if  the  analysis  commonly  given  of  them  is  to 
be  followed)  the  subject  is  usually  suppressed ;  for  example,  Go  to  the 
door  ;  Bring  me  a  hook^  dec.  In  such  propositions  as  these,  no  mistake 
can  arise  from  the  suppression  of  the  subject,  since  the  party  address- 
ed— the  person  or  persons  spoken  to— -is  in  our  language  almost  always 
the  subject.    The  subject  of  an  imperative  proposition  must  be  ex- 

« 

Thit  which  ii  MMrtod  of  the  sabjeet  (4)  What  doM  the  word  predicate  mean  ?  [(5) 
Wbat  are  the  aol^eoto  and  predleates  of  propositions  called  by  logiebms?]  (S)  What  la 
It  bj  tbe  oopok  of  a  proposition  ?  Ana.  That  which  indlcatea  that  the  predicate  it 
Mrtel  of  the  sabject 

[I  IS.    (1)  How  are  the  three  parts  of  a  proposition  BometioMBexprMMd  In  certain  lan- 
•f]    (S)  How  is  the  snl^ect  of  an  amerUte  proposition  nsoally  eKpressed  in  oar  laa- 
it    (1^  Is  the  copnia  expressed  by  a  separate  wordr    (4)  How  then  la  it  IndioateAt 
Am,  "TiMpndicatelaiomodlfled,**  Aek--fepetitin§Maboyak 
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pMfis^  when  it  does  not  eoinoide  with  the  ptrtj  we  address.    Thli 
happens  rarelj  in  modem  speech. 

(5)  The  predicate  and  copula  united,  since  they  are  essential 
constituents  of  the  proposition,  must  always  be  fully  expressed  in 
every  complete  independent  proposition  by  a  word  of  that  class 
which  the  usage  of  language  has  assigned  for  that  purpose.  (6) 
Two  words,  then,  are  necessary,  in  our  language,  to  the  fiill  expres- 
sion of  an  assertion,  or  to  constitute  a  complete  proposition — one  to 
express  the  subject,  and  another  to  express  the  united  predicate  and 
copula. 

[(7)  "When  two  or  more  propositions,  having  tiie  same  common 
subject,  or  the  same  predicate,  are  united  together,  the  common  sub- 
ject or  predicate  is  veiy  generally  suppressed  in  one  or  more  of 
thOTi.  (8)  For  example,  John  reads  and  vfriteemako  John  reads^  and 
John  writes.  Here  the  subject  of  the  latter  proposition  is  suppressed 
by  the  usage  of  language,  and  left  to  be  supplied  from  the  preceding 
one.  John  and  James  writesoBio  John  writes,  and  James  writes. 
Here  the  predicate  and  copula  are  only  once  expressed,  but  in  sudb 
a  form  as  to  indicate  that  the  assertion  reaches  both  subjects.  Some- 
times, in  a  proposition  connected  with  a  preceding  proposition,  only 
the  modifying  words  are  repeated,  and  both  subject  and  predicate 
with  copula,  are  to  be  supplied  from  the  otiier  propositions.  For 
eiampJe :  "  They  (power  and  riches)  keep  off  the  summer  shower 
not  the  winter  storm'^a^o  They  keep  oflf  the  summer  shower,  they 
keep  not  o£f  the  winter  storm.  (9)  But  this  forms  no  real  excep- 
tion to  what  we  have  asserted  above.  The  subject  or  predicate,  in 
Bucli  cases,  is  simply  enppressed^  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  under- 
standing  of  the  hearer.  It  is  not  indicated  or  contained  under  the 
form  of  tiie  part  of  the  proposition  expressed.  They  are  not,  there- 
fore, complete  independent  propositions.  (10)  When,  in  certain 
languages,  a  whole  proposition  is  expressed  by  a  single  word,  the 


(B)  Ax»  the  wAttA  predicate  and  eojmk  ahrey*  Mcprmwd  in  an  Indepaodcnt  prop** 
4lttonf  (ff)  How  maaj  words  aM  Bee—My  ia  our  kaqpuf*  to  the  fUl  expreBsion  of  an 
aisertion,  or  to  eonstitote  a  complete  propoeltlon  f 

(7)  What  somettmea  happene  when  two  or  more  propoaitlens  baTiog  the  same  subject 
orthesamepredloato  are  imlted  together  r  (8)  GIto  ezmplca.  (»)  Show  that  this  is 
BotarsaleKoaptloiitowhatlasaidaboveL  (10)  When  a  whole  proposition,  as  ia  some  1m- 
gUfe%  is  expressed  b  J  a  Bintia  wavd.  bow  is  iha  aot^leot  ladieatad  ? 
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rabjeet  of  the  propoeition  is  indicated  by  the  fbnn  and  inflezKni  of 
the  word  whidi  exprefises  the  united  predicate  and  oopula.] 

§  14.  We  are  now  prepared  to  commence  the  analytU  of  the 
moBt  simple  form  of  propoaitioDi ;  namely,  those  which  consist  of 
two  words,  one  reprasenting  the  subject,  and  the  other  the  united 
copula  and  predicate  of  the  pfoposidon.  [(1)  By  the  <malysU  of  a 
propoeition  we  mean  the  s^aration  of  its  parts  for  the  purpose  rf 
distinct  examination.]  Let  us  take,  as  an  example  for  analysis,  the 
expression,  Snow  melts.  (2)  These  two  words  form  a  proposition, 
because  they  express  a  complete  assertion.  (3)  The  word  ^  mow^ 
in  this  pn^position,  rq>re8ents  the  tuhjeet,  because  it  expresses  ths 
thing  concerning  whidi  the  iusertion  is  made.  (4)  The  -  word 
^melts^  includes  both  the  predicate  and  copula,  because  it  botk 
expresses  what  it  asserted  of  the  subject,  and  indicates  that  it  is  ts* 
tended  to  he  asserted, 

[We  may  carry  our  analysis  still  &rther,  and  separata  the  predi- 
eate  from  the  copula.  For,  though  we  have  no  means  in  langua^ 
of  expresamg  the  copula  alone  (5),  we  can  express  the  predicate  s^ 
irately  by  a  word  that  gives  no  indication  of  assertion.  In  the 
proposition  "  snow  mdts^  the  word  mdting  exactly  expresses  the 
predicate! ;  {(x  the  action  expressed  by  the  word  melting  is  mani- 
frstly  what  is  asserted  of  the  ^  snowP 

(6)  It  may  be  remarked  here,  that  the  predicate-word  tniUing^ 
preceded  or  followed  by  the  suhject-word  jnoce,  asserts  nothii^-^ 
that  is,  these  two  words  cannot  constitute  a  proposition.  Snow  meli' 
ing  and  melting  snow^  though  significant  phrases — that  is,  words 
properly  arranged  to  enter  into  discourse,  and  form  part  of  a  pro* 
position — are  neither  of  them  complete  propositions,  because  they 
do  not  express  an  assertion.  (7)  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  word 
nuits-^^ai  onoe,  in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  our  language,  indi- 
cating assertion  and  expressing  the  action  of  melting — joined  to  the 

{ 14.  (1)  WbJit  Is  iBMait  bj  ib»  aoaljris  of  a  propoaitloir  (8)  Wfaj  are  tfa«  wwdi 
"ffiowflMHt*  nldtoftnmaproiNMltkMi?    (8)  In  th»  propoitioa  **§nowm4U»^  point  oat 

word  rein^Moto  predicate  and  oc^ola,  and  wbj  la  it  said  to  represent  theaet 

[(5)  Can  the  predicate  of  a  pre|waltk)B  be  exhibttad  acparately  t  What  ia'the  pradleate 
eftbeprapoaltion  *'«Bowmettf"  diaeoMneotedihMn  theeopolar  (S)  Bkow  that  tfaia  paa- 
taiii  awiJoratpijoinedteAaal^^eatwflinottonnapiopoaltki.  (7)  fiapait  what  k  itft 
above  of  tba  wwdMetti.] 
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subject  Allow,  constitutes  a  proposition ;  that  is,  expresses  an 
tion,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  a  complete  thought] 

(8)  In  the  arrangement  of  an  assertive  proposition,  the  subject 
18  generally  placed  before  the  assertive  word.  This  may  be  ccm- 
sidered  the  natural  order  (9),  though  it  is  often  inverted  by  poets 
to  suit  their  measure,  and  by  orators  for  rhetorical  effect  (10) 
The  contrary  arrangement  also  prevails  in  some  few  forms  of  expres- 
sion in  ordinary  use ;  as,  ^  says  I"  **  said  he,"  and  the  now  obsolete 
form  of  expression,  ^  quoth  he,"  and  perhaps  a  few  other  forms  of 
assertion. 

§  15.  (1)  In  the  analysis  of  propositions,  the  learner  should 
always  direct  his  attention  first  to  the  assertive  word.  (2)  This  we 
recommend,  first,  because  this  is  the  most  important  part  of  eveiy 
proposition ;  and,  secondly,  because  it  is  the  part  most  easily  recog- 
nised. This  results  from  the  l^ct,  that  the  assertive  word  is  always 
employed  for  one  and  the  same  purpose  (except  it  should  be  a  word 
of  double  meaning — see  §  16,  below),  whereas  the  class  of  words 
employed  to  represent  the  subjects  of  propositions  (without  any 
change  of  meaning)  perform  other  functions,  serve  other  purposes 
besides  expressing  the  subjects  of  propositions.  (3)  The  answer  to 
the  question,  formed  by  the  assertive  word  preceded  by  what,  gives 
the  subject  For  example,  ^eau^y/ck^e^.  What  fades  f  Ana^Beautyf 
the  subject 

It  is  now  time  to  exercise  the  pupil  in  pointing  out  the  words 
which  express  the  subjects,  and  the  words  which  express  the  com- 
bined predicates  and  copulas,  or  what,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we 
may  call  the  assertive  words,  in  the  following  and  similar  proposi* 
tions. 

Exercise  L — ^Beauty  fiEules.  Virtue  flourishes.  Memory  decays, 
lime  fleets.    Day  dawns.    Com  grows.    Rain  Mis.   Water  freezes. 

(8)  What  Ifl  the  nsoal  or  natanl  order  of  arrangement  of  the  sal]!)eot,  and  the  asserUve 
word  {<a  combined  predicate  and  oopola)  in  an  a$tertive  proposition  f  (9)  Mention  olanee 
of  writers  that  sometimea  invert  the  nsnal  order,  and  the  purposes  fbr  which  they  take  this 
ttberty  with  the  arrsngement  in  common  use.  (10)  Mmtion  some  of  the  inverted  ezprea- 
slons  in  ordinary  use. 

S  16.  (1)  To  which  part  of  a  proposition  should  the  learner  first  direct  his  attrition  In 
■ttonpttng  an  analysis  f  (^)  State  the  reasons  assigned  for  recommending  this  coonbt 
^  TeU  bow  to  form  a  qoostion  to  which  the  answer  is  the  Baldeet  of  a  given  propoaitioib 
XDoitnitehy  an  example. 
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Gunpowder  explodes.     Men  walk.     Reptiles  oreep.     Birds  fly. 
Fishes  swim.    Boys  play.    Children  talk.    Laborers  work,  Stc  &c» 

The  pupil  may  be  questioned  on  these  examples  according  to 
(he  following  model.  Example :  "  Beauty  fades,^  Do  these  two 
words  form  a  proposition  f  Ans.  Yes.  Why  f  Ans.  Because  they 
express  an  assertion.  What  is  the  assertive  word  in  this  proposition, 
and  why  is  li  so  called !  Ans.  "  Fadti^  is  the  assertive  word,  be- 
cause it  expresses  the  predicate,  and  indicates  assertion.  Point  out 
the  subject-word  of  the  proposition,  and  tell  why  you  call  it  the 
subject.  Ans.  "  BeauUP  expresses  the  subject,  because  it  is  in  regard 
of  beauty  [chovX  heauty)  that  the  assertion  expressed  by  the  word 
^fadei^  is  made.  Can  the  predicate  of  this  proposition  be  expressed 
alone — separate  from  the  copula  ?  Ans.  Yes,  it  may  be  expressed 
by  the  word  fading.  Fading  is  exactly  what  is  here  asserted  of 
beauty.  Can  the  copula  be  expressed  separately  ?  Ans.  No ;  the 
eopula  is  never  expressed  by  a  separate  word,  but  is  always  com- 
bined with  the  predicate,  or  the  leading  part  of  the  predicate,  to  fonn 
the  assertive  word. 

The  teacher  can  add  more  examples,  if  he  pleases.  But  it  is 
better,  we  think,  to  encourage  the  pupil  to  form  examples  for  him- 
self in  the  manner  prescribed  in  the  following  exercises.  A  good 
exercise  may  also  be  given  by  selecting  a  passage  from  any  book, 
or  taking  one  of  the  exercises  in  the  more  advanced  part  of  this 
work,  and  requiring  the  learner  to  point  out  the  subject  and  assert 
tive  word  of  each  proposition. 

ExxRcisB  XL — ^Form  propositions,  by  uniting  such  other  assertive 
words  as  will  make  sense  with  the  subjects  in  Exercise  L 

Under  this,  and  some  of  the  following  exercises,  the  pupil  may 
be  required  to  construct  a  given  number  of  propositions  for  a  lesson ; 
and  he  may  continue  the  exerdse  so  long  as  he  finds  he  can  sup- 
ply appropriate  assertive  words  to  unite  with  the  given  subjects. 

Exercise  III. — Form  a  given  number  of  propositions  by  uniting 
other  suljects  with  the  assertive  woids  in  Exercise  I. 

Exercises  IV.,  V.,  Ac — Let  the  pupil  now  form  two-worded 
propositions  from  his  own  resources,  without  having  either  subject 
or  assortive  word  suggested  to  him. 
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In  a  class,  let  each  pnpil  try  who  can  oonstract  the  greatest 
number  of  appropriate  propositions  consisting  of  two  words. 

Note. — ^Thcse  exercises  must  be  conUnned  till  the  learner  clearly 
comprehends  what  constitutes  a  proposition,  and  can  readily  distingoish 
the  terms  which  form  its  essential  parts.  Here  let  a  sure  foundation 
for  the  work  of  grammatical  analytM  be  laid.  This  being  done,  we 
trust  the  learner  will  be  able,  on  the  plan  we  propose,  to  parsue  thia 
•tbdy  with  ease,  satisfaction,  and  rapid  improyement. 

In  performing  these  exercises,  and  all  the  exercises  prescribed  here- 
after, let  the  pupil  bo  strictly  enjoined  to  offer  no  proposition  that  is 
not  consistent  with  truth,  and  which  does  not  express  an  appropriate 
thought — in  other  words,  good  sense.  If  this  suggestion  is  duly  re^ 
garded,  the  performance  of  these  tasks  will  lead  to  the  easy  develop- 
ment and  iraprorement  of  the  rational  powers  of  younger  pupils;  it 
will  help  them  to  acquire  facility  in  that  difficult  and  most  valuable 
accomplishment — the  correct  and  clear  expression  of  their  thoughts  in 
writing,  whilst  they  are  pursuing,  at  the  same  time^  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  most  effective  and  systematic  coarse  of  training  in  the  gram- 
matical knowledge  of  their  own  language. 

§  16.  (1)  The  use  or  purpose  which  a  word  (or  a  class  of  words) 
Berves  in  discourse^  that  is,  in  forming  propositions,  we  shall  here- 
after, for  the  sake  of  greater  precision  and  brevity,  call  the  ruNcrioir 
of  the  word,  or  class  of  words.  (2)  Words  are  divided  into  several 
classes,  in  reference  to  the  distinct  functions  which  they  perform. 
(3)  These  classes  are  commonly  called  "  The  Parts  of  Speech.'* 

(4)  In  our  survey  of  the  essential  parts  of  an  assertive  proposition 
in  its  most  simple  form,  two  of  these  classes  of  words  (and  these  the 
two  most  important)  have  been  brought  under  our  view ;  namely, 
those  which  perform  the  function  of  subjects  of  propositions,  and 
those  which  perform  the  double  function  of  indicating  assertion  and 
expressing  (in  whole  or  in  part)  the  predicate  or  thing  asserted. 
(5)  These  two  classes  of  words  are  essentially  distinct,  and  never 
interchange  functions  with  each  other.  The  words  which  express 
subjects  cannot  be  employed,  at  least  in  the  same  sense,  to  express 


I  Ifi.  (1)  What  is  meant  by  the  ftmctlon  of  a  word?  (2)  On  what  principle,  or  in  ra» 
fcrense  to  what  fact,  are  words  classed  by  grammarians?  (8)  What  are  these  claasos  of 
words  Qsoally  called  ? 

(4)  ToU  how  many  kinds,  or  dasses  of  words  are  used  in  the  most  simple  proposition, 
nd  ttM  ftmetioiit  whksh  they  peifturm.    (5)  Can  these  clsuwi  of  words  exehange  places? 
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■nertioii,  nor  those  whidi  eacpnn  assertion  to  expreM  the  subjects 
ef  propositions.  The  learner  will  find  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing 
•tfiese  two  kinds  of  words  when  presented  together.  (6)  There  are, 
Indeed,  many  words  in  our  language  which,  having  a  double  mean- 
hig,  are  employed  for  both  purposes.  (7)  For  example,  cook^  the 
name  applied  to  the  person  who  prepares  food  by  fire,  and  eook^ 
employed  to  assert  the  oc^  of  eookwgy  or  preparing  food  by  fire,  as 
in  the  assertion,  Men  cook  ihdr  food  ;  vfork^  the  name  applied  to 
that  which  is  the  effect  or  result  of  working,  and  work,  employed  to 
assert  the  act  of  working,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  proposition,  Thne 
honest  men  work  faithfully.  (8)  The  marked  difference  of  function^ 
and  the  position  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  proposition, 
prevent  all  danger  of  being  deceived  by  these  signs  of  double 
meaning. 

§  17.  [(1)  The  names  sttbfeet,  predieate,  and  copukt,  which  we 
have  used  above  to  indicate  the  parts  of  propositions,  refer  propeiiy 
to  the  things  signified  by  the  words  employed  to  express  these  parts 
— not  to  the  words,  or  signs  themselves.  (2)  Sometimes,  indeed, 
they  are  employed  to  indicate  the  word  or  sign,  as  well  as  that 
which  it  expresses.  Or  rather  the  tenns  stibfect  and  predicate  are 
employed  in  an  ambiguous  manner  to  express  both  at  once,  neglect- 
ing the  discrimination  between  the  sign  and  the  thing  signified. 
Such  employment  of  these  terms  naturally  leads  to  confusion  of 
thought  We  require  for  the  purposes  of  grammatical  analysis 
such  names  for  the  classes  of  words,  as  shall  indicate  with  precision 
that  we  intend  to  refer  to  the  ai^ns  or  words  themselves,  and  not  to 
the  things  signified  by  these  words.] 

(8)  Grammarians  have  called  that  daes  of  words  which  ex- 
presses the  subjects  of  proposhions,  nouks — ^that  is,  naicks.  [(4) 
Noun  (nom),  is  a  term  borrowed  from  the  French  language,  in 
which  it  means  simply  name.    The  grammars  of  many  languages 

AiMww.  Bo;  fh&f  *v  ttmmfMfy  dl»ltoflt»**  iee.  (S)  Do  words  Uie  Mme,  m  to  MVid, 
•omettmes  perform  boUi  fmusHmul  (J)  Iltaumto  by  examploik  (8)  What  praTtnts  lh« 
eaager  of  being  deoeiyed  hj  Uieeo  Blgns  of  double  meaning  } 

S 17.  [(1)  To  what  do  Uie  names  Bntifeet,  Predicate,  and  Ck>piL!a  properly  rdtarf  (S) 
Why  are  oUier  names  necessary  for  Uie  classes  of  words  -#hloh  express  Uie  sevsfal  parts  of 
Fl^positions?] 

CB)  What  otme  bare  grammarlaDB  gireit  to  tiio  class  of  words  wbich  exptsssss  tte  sab- 
Jectsof  Propositions^    [(4)  TeD tbo  otigin  and  sxplria  UKsmsaBlngef  Uis  tsrm  aon.] 
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indicate  this  class  of  words  by  the  term  which  in  those  languaget 
signifies  name.  It  would  perhaps  conduce  to  perspicuity,  if  we  also 
called  this  class  of  words  by  our  own  plain  English  term  nambeu 
But  long  usage  has  given  a  kind  of  prescriptive  right  to  the  term 
^^^^'^l  (^)  Sometimes  the  Grammarians  call  them  suBSTANnvB 
KOUNS,  to  distiAguish  them  from  another  class  of  nouns,  which  is 
not  used  to  express  the  subjects  of  propositions.  We  shall  call  them 
simply  naunSj  and  sometimes  substantives,  employing  these  terms 
(perhaps  improperly),  like  most  of  the  Grammarians  of  the  present 
day,  as  of  equivalent  meaning. 

§  18.  (1)  Those  words  which  are  used  to  express  assertion,  or 
to  represent  the  copula  and  the  predicate,  in  whole  or  in  part,  are 
called  by  the  Grammarians  verbs.  (2)  Verb  is  a  term  derived, 
like  most  of  our  grammatical  terms,  from  the  Latin  language,  and 
means  word.  This  name  is  intended  to  indicate  that  the  kind  ci 
sign  to  which  it  is  applied  is  pre-eminently  the  word  (a).         ^ 

As  terU  are  employed  always  in  assertive  propositions  only  for  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the  assertive  part,  we  may  in  our  analysis  of 
propositions  designate  them  simply  by  their  name — verbs.  But  as 
nouns  perform  a  variety  of  fhnctions  in- the  construction  of  proposi- 
tions (8),  whenever  a  noun  is  employed  as  subject^  or  leading  part  (nu- 
cleus)  of  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  we  shall  call  it  the  subject  nouk, 
to  distinguish  it  from  nouns  employed  for  other  purposes.  (4)  In 
writing  the  analysis  of  a  proposition,  it  will  be  convenient  to  express 
the  word  subject  by  the  abbreviation  or  symbol  8, ;  subject  noun  by 
the  abbreviation  8.  i\7!,  verb  by  F.,  and  predicate  and  copula^  when  we 
have  occasion  to  use  them  in  written  exercises,  by  P.  and  0, 

The  pupil  should  now  learn  to  point  out  the  subject  noun  and  the 
verb  in  tiie  assertive  propositions  contained  in  any  of  the  exercises 
given  in  the  subsequent  pages,  or  in  his  reading  book.  Let  this  ex- 
ercise be  continued  with  pupils  begizming  the  study  of  grammar,  till 

None  (a).  The  old  grammariaiw  gave  the  name  verb  to  this  eUui  ci 
word^  beosuse  the  force  and  energy  of  every  aasertion — of  all  disoonrBe-— is 
eontained  in  the  assertive  word  '*  Videlieet  gvod  in  vxrbb  vim  senmmis  *  * 
•  •••••  esse  jtuKeaverufUr — QnintiHan,  I:  4:  18. 

(E{)  B7  what  other  name  are  wmat  Bomettniee  calledf 

S 18.  (1)  What  name  la  giyen  to  the  class  of  words  which  expresses  asserdon? 
(9)  What  does  the  term  tsbb  mean,  and  whatdoea  It  indtoate  In  reflsrenoe  to  the 
to irtiioh tt hat heeniVpUed feu  the fliieleiit gnmiiMrfaMf 
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tiiej  can,  without  hesitatioii,  indicate  the  subject  noun  and  the  verb  in 
each  proposition.  When  these  parts  of  a  j^oposition  can  be  promptly 
discovered,  the  first  step  (and  the  most  important  step  of  all)  in  gram- 
lyar  is  fair^  accomplished — a  step  essential  to  all  satisfactory  progress, 
and  which  prepares  the  way  for  every  step  that  follows.  After  hav- 
ing spent  months — sometimes,  after  having  spent  years — ^in  attempt- 
ing to  learn  grammar,  yonng  pupils  do  not  succeed  in  aecomplishing 
00  much  as  thij.  Yet  we  hope  that  every  intelligent  pupil  will  be  sur- 
prised to  find  this  important  step  so  easily  made  by  the  method  here 
recommended,  and  under  the  guidance  of  a  skilM  and  persevering 
instructor. 

§  19.  (1)  NowM  and  verb$  are,  in  all  respects,  hy  £ar  the  most 
important  classes  of  words  in  every  language.  (2)  As  we  have 
already  seen,  they  serve  to  constitute  a  considerable  number  of 
complete  propositions,  without  the  assistance  of  any  other  kind  of 
words.  But  this  is  not  all.  They  enter  as  the  essential  paits  into 
every  proposition,  which  we  use  in  discourse.  They  form,  as  it 
were,  the  framework  on  which  all  propositions  are  built  No  pro- 
position can  be  formed  without  a  suited  noun  (or  what  for  the  time 
performs  the  function  of  a  subject  noun),  and  a  verb  expressed  or 
implied.  (3)  The  first  things,  therefore,  to  be  sought  in  Uie  analy- 
sis of  eveiy  proposition  are  the  verb  and  the  subject  noun.  (4)  In 
fact,  all  the  words  employed  in  constructing  even  the  most  compli- 
cated propositions,  are  either  lat,  The  subject  noun,  or  the  verb  ;  or, 
2nd,  Words  designed  to  modify^  limit,  explain  either  the  subject 
noun  or  the  verb— that  is,  to  complete  the  subject  and  predicate  re- 
spectively ;  or,  dd,  Words  employed  to  connect  propositions  with  one 
another ;  and  this  also,  most  frequently,  for  the  same  purpose  of 
completing  the  subject  or  the  predicate  of  the  proposition,  with 
which  the  attached  proposition  is  united  by  these  connective  words. 
More  briefly,  if  we  except  connectives  ^taployed  to  imite  independ- 
ent propositions,  all  discourse^  so  far  as  it  consists  of  propositions,  i$ 
made  up  of  nouns  arid  verbs,  and  the  ujords  which  are  employed  to 

(B)  How  b  a  noon  distlngnished  when  emplojed  as  9ubj«it  or  leading  part  of  the  8ab« 
}aet  of  a  propoaltlcnr  (4)  B7  what  abbrevlatloiis  are  euZ^^eoi;  wUffed nou^  «er6, |>r»cM- 
dofo  and  eoptda  to  be  repireaented  reepectiTelj  in  written  analyses  f 

$  19.  (1)  What  Is  said  of  the  Importance  of  nonns  and  verbs  compared  with  other  dasses 
ef  words  r  (8)  Tell  what  is  said  to  illustrate  the  Importance  of  nouna  and  ver&s.  (8)  What 
•M  ttie  first  things  to  be  sought  In  the  aoaljsls  of  a  proposition  f    (4)  For  what  porposae 
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modify  nouns  and  verbs,  ^(5)  It  will  he  found  presently  that  notms 
not  only  perform  the  function  of  expressing  the  subjects,  or  leading 
part  of  the  subjects  of  propositions,  but  are  also  largely  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  modifying  or  completing  the  subjects  and  tite 
predicates  of  propositions.  (6)  When,  in  addition  to  this,  we  con- 
sider that  the  verb  is  the  predicate  with  an  assumed  assertive  form, 
and  that  the  predicate  itself  is  a  noun  of  a  particular  kind  (see  § 
27),  we  may  judge  how  largely  nouns  figure  in  t£e  formation  of 
propositions,  and  (what  is  nearly  the  same  thing)  in  constituting 
discourse. 

To  present  the  names  and  definitions  of  all  the  parts  of  speech  to 
the  young  learner  at  this  stage  of  his  progress,  appears  to  us  ii\jadi- 
cions,  and  is  inconsistent  with  our  plan.  These  strange  names  and 
definitions  cannot  but  appear  unmeaning  and  repulsive  till  the  want 
of  them  is  felt,  till  the  pupil  has  occasion  to  employ  them  to  facilitate 
his  progress.  To  burden  the  memory  with  unknown  terras,  and  de- 
finitions as  yet  incomprehensible,  is  needlessly  to  render  the  study  of 
grammar  disgusting  to  the  youthful  mind.  In  conformity  with  these 
views,  we  shall  confine  our  attention,  for  some  time  to  come,  exclu- 
sively to  the  two  important  classes  of  words  already  presented — the 
nouns  and  the  fserbs. 

The  noun  we  proceed  to  consider  first,  and  for  the  present,  only 
in  its  main  function  of  subject  noun.  The  manner  of  distinguishing 
nouns  from  other  words;  the  classification  of  nouns  so  for  as  it  ap- 
pears important  for  grammatical  purposes ;  and  the  modifications  of 
form  to  which  they  are  subjected^  whilst  employed  as  subject  nouns^ 
must  come  briefly  under  our  notice.  Our  attention  must  also  be  inci- 
dentally directed  to  another  class  of  words  serving  to  modify  ndons, 
namely,  determinative  adjectives^  as  without  reference  to  these,  some 
of  the  peculiar  uses  of  nouns  cannot  be  fully  explained.  For  more 
extended  discussion  of  these  points,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to 
§  91;  and  Additional  Observations  an  Determinative  Adjectives^ 
§158. 

an  other  words,  boddM  the  tuXiieci  noun  end  Mr&,  employed  in  propoeitioiis  f  (5)  What 
other  ftmctions  do  nouns  perform  in  the  constracUon  of  propoaltl<me  besides  that  of  m5» 
Jednounf  (6)  Is  the  noim,  besides  thia»  e  constitnent  pert  olver^f  Tee;  eU  TertM  may 
be  eonaldered  as  nonns  (of  e  pertLcoUr  ckss)  with  an  assertive  JUnn.] 
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CHAPTER  IL 

OF    NOUNS. 

DSFIKTnON  OP  NOUNS. CLASSIFICATION  OP  NOUNS. — MODIPICATIOV 

OF  THE  FORM  OF  THE  SUBJECT  NOUN  TO  EXPRESS  PLURAUTT. 

§  20.  [  (1)  A  complete  definidon  of  nouns  ought  to  embrace  all 
the  functions  which  they  perform  in  discourse.  (2)  But  as  a  full 
definition  of  this  sort  would  be  unmanageable  in  practice  on  account 
of  its  length,  we  substitute  for  the  present  one  embracing  only  the 
great  distinguishing  function  of  nouns.  This  definition  follows  na- 
turally, and  will  be  easily  understood  from  what  we  have  said  in 
the  preceding  chapter.] 

(3)  Nouns  are  words  which  express  the  subjects  of  propositions. 
Any  single  word  which,  without  another  sign  implied,  customarily 
serves  to  represent  the  subject,  or  the  leading  part  of  the  subject  of 
a  proposition,  is  to  be  classed  ^  a  noun.  (4)  This  definition  will 
include  all  names  of  persons,  places,  things,  notions  or  conceptions 
of  the  human  mind,  of  which  we  ever  have  occasion  to  make 
an  assertion — ^to  say  any  thing.  (5)  When  words,  not  commonly 
used  or  recognized  as  nouns,  serve  to  express  the  subjects  of  propo- 
sitions, they  are  said  to  be  employed  substantively  ;  they  perform 
on  sach  occasions  the  functions  of  nouns.  Whatever  may  be  their 
more  common  use,  and  their  generally  received  name  and  daa- 
sification,  they  are,ybr  the  tims^  nouns,  and,  in  the  analysis  of  lan- 
guage, must  be  considered  and  treated  as  nouns.  (6)  A  phrase  or 
an  entire  proposition  sometimes  serves  as  the  subject  of  another 
proposition,  and  is  then  said  to  be  used  substantively — ^that  is,  em- 


S  so.  [(1)  What  ■lurald  a  oomplete  daflnitlaa  of  noqaa  «m1>z«Mr    (S)  SUto  tta  6t^ 
tion  to  a  complete  doOnltion.] 

(8)  Glre  a  deflnltlon  embracing  the  main  ftinction  of  nouns.    (A)  What  will  thk 
ttoo  inclode  f    (6)  What  la  meant  by  words  employ^  tubttonSkfdy  f 

(fi)  WbitkmMntlortiildM^orapcopotftlattMkif  OHdnlMlntlTityf 
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ployed  as  a  noun,  (7)  For  example,  To  see  the  suk  is  pleasatU. 
The  subject  of  this  proposition  is  the  phrase,  "  To  see  the  sunP  Be- 
ing pleasant  is  asserted  of  that  which  tliis  phrase  expresses.  Again, 
in  the  proposition,  That  vanity  is  ridiculous  is  generally  admittedy 
the  subject  of  the  main  proposition  is, "  Vanity  is  ridiculous^  whidi 
•words  themselves  form  a  complete  proposition,  because  they  contain 
an  assertion. 

(8)  It  will  be  observed  that  we  h^ve  here  used  the  term  phrase^ 
to  designate  a  regularly  arranged  combination  of  words,  which  does 
not  constitute  a  complete  proposition,  or  express  an  assertion.  We 
may  sometimes  find  occasion  to  use  this  term  again,  in  the  same 
Bonse. 

§  21.  In  making  the  assertion  that  all  words,  which,  singly  em- 
ployed, express  the  subject  of  an  assertion,  are  nouns,  we  contemplate 
words  only,  as  used  for  the  proper  purpose  which  they  are  designed  to 
serve  in  language,  namely,  as  signs  qf  thought.  Every  word  whatever, 
or  even  any  syllable  or  letter  of  a  word,  when  employed  merely  to 
indicate  the  spoken  or  written  sign  itself,  and  not  that  which  it  usually 
signifies,  may  serve  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition.  Thus  we  may  say 
of  the  verb  think  considered  merely  as  a  tocahle  or  worrf,  Think  is  a 
9erb  ;  think  is  a  word  of  one  syllable  ;  think  is  a  word  expressed  in  writ- 
ing hyfite  letterSy  &c.  But  the  word  think ^  employed  alone^  and  as 
significant  of  what  it  usually  indic(0eSy  cannot  be  made  the  subject 
noun  of  any  proposition.  We  can  neither  say  that  think  (with  its 
proper  significance)  is,  or  that  think  does  any  thing.* 

When  a  word  is  used  in  grammatical  and  philological  discussions, 

*  We  hare  used  the  limitation,  "  employed  tdone,'"  because,  if  we  place 
the  little  particle  to  before  think/it  becomes  what  we  shall  call  a  verbal  noun, 
and  may  be  used  as  the  subject;  or  leading  part  of  the  subject,  of  an  aseer^ 
five  proposition ;  as,  7b  think  correctly  t<  a  rare  accomplishment.  Here,  To 
tkifik  correctly  is  the  subject  of  the  proposition,  and  To  think  the  leading 
part  of  the  subject,  to  which  "  correctly"  is  superadded  as  a  modification. 
Again,  a  proposition,  of  which  think  is  the  verb,  might  be  employed  as 
subject  of  another  proposition ;  as.  That  William  thinks  hi9  brother  to  be 
wrmig,  is  well  known  to  his  intimate  friends.  Here  the  proposition,  "WU- 
Uam  think9  his  brother  to  be  wrongs'*  is  used  substantively,  and,  as  subject  of 
Hie  Mwrtion,  **  is  well  known  to  his  tntimate  fnendsT 


(7)  G1t«  ezamples. 

(8)  What  it  the  dUTertnoe  between  s  phrase  and  a  pvopoaition  f 
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not  as  the  sign  of  the  oonoeption  which  it  usnallj  indicates,  but,  as 
above,  to  represent  the  sign  or  word  itself,  it  is  said  to  be  taken  or  em- 
ployed materialiter  or  techDicalljr.  Employed  in  this  way,  every  word 
becomes  for  the  time  a  noun^  that  is,  the  name  of  itself,  the  name  of 
the  nttered  or  written  sign,  not  of  that  which  it  has  been  invented  to 
represent. 

We  are  not  to  be  understood  as  asserting  universally  that  every 
single  word,  entitled  to  the  name  of  Twun^  is  capable  of  serving  as  the 
aubjeet  noun  of  a  proposition.  •  A  word  which  performs  any  of  the 
/unctions  (to  be  enumerated  hereafter)  peculiar  to  nouns,  must  be 
classed  among  nouns.  For  example,  we  would  class  the  word  while 
among  nouns  (though  in  modem  English  it  is  never  used,  and  could 
not  now  with  propriety  be  used,  as  the  suly}eet  noun  of  a  proposition), 
because  it  manifestly  performs  the  function  of  a  nonn  in  completing 
the  predicates  of  certain  propositions :  as.  He  remained  a  whiU^  I  will 
come  after  a  while,  &c.  When  a  aubjeet  noun,  of  the  same  meaning 
with  while,  is  wanted,  we  employ  the  word  time.  That  while  serves 
not  as  a  subject  noun,  is  to  be  attributed  to  a  rare  accident  in  lan- 
guage. 

A  full  definition  of  nouns,  as  we  have  already  said,  ought  to  em- 
brace all  the  functions  which  they  perform  in  discourse.  The  defini- 
tion above  given  we  do  not  offer  as  complete,  but  as  sufficient  for  the 
leamer^s  guidance  in  distinguishing  nouns.  There  are  very  few  nounSi 
indeed,  which  cannot  be  readily  ascertained  to  be  such  by  the  test  we 
have  adopted ;  and  if  they  cannbt,  it  is  only  because,  like  the  word 
whUe^  they  have  fallen  into  disuse  in  their  prominent  function  of  serv- 
ing as  subjects  of  propositions,  and,  in  this  respect,  have  given  place  to 
■ome  more  modem  term. 

§  22.  When  the  leamer  meets  a  word  manifestly  intended  to  ex- 
press the  subject  of  an  assertion,  or  the  leading  part  of  the  subject — 
that  part  which  all  the  words  making  up  the  complete  subject  regard, 
modify,  limit  or  describe-— he  can  have  no  room  to  doubt  what  he 
ahoold  call  it.  It  is  a  noun,  or  a  word  or  combination  of  words,  for 
the  time  used  as  a  noun.  Whether  a  word,  employed  for  a  different 
purpose  from  that  of  sulg'ect  noun,  is  a  noun,  may  be  readily  ascertained, 
in  nearly  all  cases,  by  trying  whether  it  can  serve  as  the  suljeot  noun 
of  a  proposition,  or,  in  other  words,  by  trying  whether  an  assertion 
can  be  made  in  regard  to  that  which  it  expresses — whether  it  can  be 
■  said  of  itf  that  it  m,  or  if  not  something,  or  that  it  does,  or  does  not  do 
•omething.* 

*  A  practical  rale,  commonly  given  for  the  porpoee  of  diitiDguiahing 
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Tbe  role  to  detennine  whether  a  word  is  to  be  dassed  among 
nouns  may  be  ^ven  in  the  following  brief  form :  (1)  Every  ward 
which,  (done  and  without  any  word  imjpUed,  expressei.  what  can  he 
tnade  the  subject  or  leading  part  iff  the  tm^ject  (/a  prfupoMon  or 
aesertionj  is  a  noun.* 

EzEBOtsB. — Let  the  learner  point  ont  the  nonns  in  the  following 
passage,  and  show  that  the  test  given  in  the  above  mle  applies  to 
each  of  them  : — 

**  Colnmbns  was  not  ignorant  of  the  mntlnons  disposition  of  his  crew, 
but  he  still  maintained  a  serene  and  steady  countenance ;  soothing 
some  with  gentle  words ;  endeavoring  to  stimulate  the  pride  or  avarice 
of  others,  and  openly  menacing  the  refractory  with  signal  punishment, 
ihould  they  do  any  thing  to  impede  the  voyage/' 

MoDBL  OF  ExAJONATioN. — ^Poiut  out  the  first  noun  in  this  passage. 
Ans.  Colunibtts. — How  do  you  ascertain  that  Columbus  is  a  noun  t 
Ans.  From  the  fact  that  it  expresses  the  suhject  of  the  proposition, 
"  Columbus  was  not  ignorant,'"  &c. — ^Point  out  the  next  noun  in  the 
passage.  Ans.  *^  Disposition." — Why  class  this  as  a  noun?  Ans.  Be- 
cause it  will  serve  to  express  the  leading  part  of  the  subject,  or,  in 
other  words,  serves  as  subject  noun,  for  example,  in  the  following  pro- 
position, The  dispciitum  of  Ms  crew  was  mutinous.  "  Crew'''*  is  a  noun; 
W6  can  say.  The  crew  was  mutinous,  &c.    In  the  next  proposition.  He 

nouns,  ii»  to  try  whetlier  they  will  make  sense  when  united  with  a  determi- 
Dative  or  descriptiTe  adjective — claBBes  of  words  which  we  shall  come  to 
consider  hereafter — ^in  other  words^  to  try  whether  they  admit  of  being 
modified  by  these  daases  of  worda^  This  rule,  bendes  the  objection  that  it 
k  indirect  and  mechanical,  lails  in  regard  of  at  least  one  large  class  of  words 
now  raopgnised  by  the  best  grammarians  as  noons,  viz.,  those  words  whidi 
have  usually  been  called  the  infinitives  of  verbs;  and  it  applies  very  dumaily 
to  many  proper  names  of  persons,  places,  ^  It  will  exercise  the  rational 
powers  of  the  learner  to  much  better  purpose  to  apply  the  Usi^  Is  this  toord 
iks  sul^t  noun  of  the  proposition  which  I  am  analyzing^  or,  if  not^  eank 
(stripped,  if  necessary,  of  case  ending  or  inflexion)  he  made  the  subject  noue. 
efsome  other  proposition — ^that  is^  eon  any  thing  be  asserted  ofUf 

*  The  learner  will  find  afterward  that  for  some  purposes  nouns  take  cer 
tain  Inflexional  of  which  they  must  be  stripped  before  they  can  serve  as  sub 
Jeot  nouns.  This  fiict  will,  in  the  end,  present  little  difficulty,  and  it  is  uniM 
cessary,  at  this  pomt  of  our  progress,  to  perplex  the  pupil  by  embhicing  it  k 
•nrrule. 


f  Ml  (1)  Bepeittlienilsto4et«rmlneiviietlierftglTeawordlsafiMia 
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Is  a  noon,  aooording  to  onr  definition  (and  may  be  so  called  till  the 
learner  finds  a  special  name  for  it),  because  it  expresses  the  snbject  of 
the  proposition,  *^  Ue  still  maintained  a  serene  and  steady  coantenance/' 
The  word  '''•his  '*  in  the  preceding  proposition  may  be  passed  oyer  for 
tlie  present,  though,  if  an  inflected  form  of  A«,  it  has  claims  to  be 
dassed  as  a  noun. 

{  28.  CLABSinoATioK  OF  NovKS. — Somc  knowledge  of  the  cUusU 
fteation  of  nouns  is  necessary  in  order  to  comprehend  certain  modifi- 
eations,  of  which  they  are  susceptible,  by  a  change  of  form,  or  by  the 
addition  of  otiier  words,  to  fit  them  to  express  the  various  subjects  of 
human  thought.  But  it  may  be  useful,  thus  early,  to  dwell  longer  on 
the  elamfieatum  of  nouns,  than  would  be  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
purpose  mentioned,  because,  next  to  a  careful  application  of  the  test 
already  given,  a  review  of  the  several  kinds  of  nouns  will,  more  than 
any  thing  else,  assist  the  young  learner  in  distinguishing  readily  this 
important  class  of  words.  Besides,  it  is  requisite  for  other  reasons 
connected  with  our  method  of  treating  grammar  to  give  in  this  place 
more  extended  notice  to  some  of  the  classes  which  we  shall  designate. 

§  24.  First  Class  :  Concrete  Nouns,  or  Names  of  Substan- 
ces.— (1)  The  names  of  substanceSj  material  and  immaterial,  consti- 
tute the  most  prominent  class  of  nouns.  (2)  We  use  the  word  sub- 
stance here  in  the  philosophical  sense  to  indicate  what  8iJ)sisi$  hf 
itself— yivhat  has,  or  is  conceived  to  have,  an  independent  existence. 
(3)  This  class  includes  the  names  of  all  persons,  animals,  places,  of 
all  the  objects  around  ns  in  the  universe,  whether  formed  by  our 
C^^ator,  or  by  the  skill,  industry,  and  contrivance  of  man — in  a 
word,  every  thing  which  appears  to  our  senses  as  a  separate  inde- 
pendent object  of  contemplation,  or  which  is  conceiFed  by  the  mind 
as  such,  as  God,  angels,  souls  of  men,  &c.  (4)  These  are  called  con- 
crete notmSy  or  names  of  substances, 

ExsBOiSB  I. — ^Let  the  pupil  point  out  the  concrete  nouns,  or  names 
of  substcmces  in  the  following  extract : — 

**  On  the  right,  amid  a  proftision  of  thickets,  knolls,  and  crags,  lay 
the  bed  of  a  broad  mountain  lake,  lightly  curled  into  tiny  waves  by 
the  breath  of  the  morning  breeze,  each  glittering  in  its  course  under 

f  84.  (1)  What  words  eonititate  th«  noM  promlncsit  dan  of  doqiib  ?  (S>  In  wbat  mdm 
ll  tbe  word  tuMance  htn  naed,  and  wliat  dooi  it  mean  or  indloate  ?  (8)  Ensmenrte  sobm 
«fth«  kinds  of  luunM  which  belong  to  this  cUm.     (4)  What  is  the  nsme  giren  to  this 
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the  inflnenoe  of  the  sonbeams.  High  hilk,  rooks,  and  banks  waving 
with  natural  forests  of  biroh  and  oak,  formed  the  borders  of  this  en- 
chanting sheet  of  water ;  and,  as  their  leaves  msUed  in  the  wind,  and 
twinkled  in  the  son,  gave  to  the  depth  of  solitnde  a  sort  of  life  and 
vivacity." 

ExBBOisE  IL — Let  the  pupil  write  a  given  number  of  examples  of 
concrete  noons.  This  exercise,  in  the  case  of  young  pupils,  may,  with 
advantage,  be  often  repeated.  Each  time  it  may  be  prescribed  to  give 
a  number  of  examples  from  one  subdivision  of  these  names.  Ist, 
names  of  persons ;  2d,  names  of  animals ;  8d,  names  of  places ;  ith^ 
names  of  things  of  natural  production,  as  minerals,  plants,  &Xi, ;  6th, 
names  of  things  of  artificial  production ;  6th,  names  of  spiritual,  or 
inmiaterial  substances. 

§  26.  Collective  Nouns. — ^What  are  called  collective  nouns 
may  be  regarded  (1)  as  a  peculiar  subdivision  of  the  namee  of  sulh 
stances*  (2)  The  collectives  claim  our  notice,  because  some  of 
them  are  occasionally  so  employed  as  to  give  rise  to  certain  pecu- 
liarities of  construction,  as  we  shall  find  hereafter ;  (§66,  rule  IT.) 
(3)  They  are  called  collectives^  because  they  express  an  assemhlage 
of  objects  contemplated  by  the  mind  as  forming  a  single  conception, 
and  capable  of  being  embraced  collectively  under  the  same  assertion. 
The  individual  objects  which  form  such  assemblages  are  contem- 
plated as  united  together  by  some  common  bond,  or  for  some  com- 
mon purpose,  and  we  appropriate  to  them,  as  thus  united,  a  collective 
name.  (4)  We  have  examples  in  the  words,  army^  meaning  an  ot' 
ffonized  collection  of  soldiers  ;  navy^  a  collection  of  ships  and  sea- 
men ;  society,  party ^  parliament,  congress,  council,  mob,  group,  crowd^ 
horde,  host,  <fec. 

ExsBoisE. — ^Let  the  pupil  give  a  written  list  of  collective  nouns. 

§  26.  (1)  Second  Class  :  Abstract  Nouns. — ^The  names  given 
to  qualities,  properties,  or  attributes,  abstractly  considered ;  that  is, 
considered  separately  from  the  substances,  or  objects  in  which  they  are 
found,  constitute  &  second  cUzss  of  nouns  very  distinct  from  the  former. 
(2)  Some  of  these  qualities,  or  properties,  are  percdved  by  the 

9  9Bu  (1)  How  voMj  ooUeetiTe  noons  be  ngarded  f      (2)  Why  doos  this  sabdlvislon  ot 
WBnjM  oUiin  a  share  of  oar  notioe  f   (8)  Why  are  these  noons  called  oolleeUyes  1    (4)  Gi^ 
iples  of  ooUectire  noons. 
I M.  (1)  What  words  oonstitote  the  •eoond  dam  of  nonnst     (8)  Bedte  the  illiMtiap 
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seuBes,  as,  for  example,  the  properties  ci  external  bodies — hardneUy 
tdfiness^  the  various  cohra^  dec.  Others  are  made  known  to  us  by 
the  help  of  an  intellectual  process,  as,  for  example,  the  various  pro* 
perties  or  attributes  of  human  minds — emotions^  possums^  feelings^ 
affections^  virtues,  vices,  &c.  These  attributes  or  properties,  whether 
of  matter  or  of  mind,  have  obviously  no  independent  existence. 
They  all  subsist  only  in  connection  with  substances,  and,  apart  from 
these,  they  have  no  real  being.  (3)  But  we  often  find  it  convenient 
to  contemplate  these  properties  separately,  or  abstracted  firom  the 
substances  in  which  they  exist,  and  to  discourse  of  them  as  thus 
viewed.  Hence  we  ^ve  them  names,  and  express  our  thoughts  of 
them  in  propositions,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  do  of  substances. 
(4)  To  distinguish  this  class  of  names  from  the  names  of  substances, 
they  are  commonly  called  abstract  nouns.  Or  they  may  be  called 
NAMES  OF  ATTRIBUTES ;  that  is,  of  thoso  qualities  or  propertiea 
which  we  attribute  to  substances. 

Exercise  I. — ^Point  out  the  nouns  in  the  following  sentences,  and 
distingaish  the  abstract  names  from  the  names  qf  substances : — 

^*  Whatever  promotes  and  strengthens  virtue,  whatever  calms  and 
regulates  the  temper,  is  a  source  of  happiness.  Devotion  produces 
these  effects  in  a  remarkable  degree.  It  inspires  composure  of  spirit, 
mildness  and  benignity ;  weakens  the  painful,  and  cherishes  the  pleas- 
ing emotions ;  and,  by  these  means,  carries  on  the  life  of  a  pious  man 
in  a  smooth  and  placid  tenor  " 

The  pupil  will  call  "  whatever^'  a  noun,  since  it  expresses  the  sub- 
ject of  several  propositions  in  the  beginning  of  this  passage,  but  he 
need  not  give  himself  any  trouble  for  the  present  to  determine  to  what 
dass  of  nouns  it  belongs. 

ExsBOiSBS  U.  in.,  &c. — ^Write  out  a  given  number  of  abstract 
nouns,  1st.  Names  of  sensible  or  external  attributes.  2d.  Names  of 
spiritual  or  mental  attributes,  or  such  as  are  perceived  by  the  help  of 
an  intellectual  process. 

§  27.  (1)  Verbal  Nouns. — ^What  are  called  verbal  nouns  may 
be  considered  as  a  peculiar  subdivision  of  abstract  nouns,  or  names 


tkms  and  examples  glren  abore  and  suggest  others.     (8)  Aocount  for  the  fiirmatloii  o(  ttdt 
daia  of  ooans.    (4)  B7  what  names  are  thef  called  f 
f  *9T.  (1)  How  m»^90rbaL  mams  bo  oonsldaredf 
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of  attributes  subjectively  employed.*  (2)  These  are  called  iwr- 
halsy  because  they  express  substantively,  or  suhjeetively,  that  which 
is  expressed  assertively  by  their  kindred  verbs. 

The  same  verbal  seems  intended  to  imply  that  these  nouns  are  de- 
rived from  verbs.  But,  on  the  contrary,  terbs  themselves  may,  with 
more  propriety,  be  considered  as  these  (so  called)  verbal  nouns  with 
an  assumed  assertive  form.  *^  A  verb  is  a  noun  and  something  more." 
It  is  a  noun  w^ith  an  indication  of  assertion  superadded.  This  indica- 
tion is  usually  expressed  by  the /«>rm  of  the  verb  in  most  languages; 
but  in  English  for  want  of  verbal  terminations,  or,  rather,  through 
disuse  of  those  fonnerly  employed,  we  are  often  left  to  determiDe  from 
the  construction  whether  a  word  is  assertively  used  or  not — that  is, 
whether  it  is  a  verb  or  not.  It  is  easy,  however,  to  distinguish  the 
verbal  nouns  we  are  now  considering  from  the  verb.  The  one  la 
generally  marked  by  its  prefixed  particle  to,  and  when  this  is  omitted, 
as  after  certain  verbs  (chiefly  those  called  auxiliary),  its  relation  to 
these  verbs  prevents  all  mistake ;  the  other  verbal  is  distinguished  by 
its  invariable  termination  ing  from  the  verb,  though  not  from  the  ver- 
bal adjective  or  juirticiple. 

(3)  We  have  in  the  English  language  two  of  these  verbals  £)r 
every  verb,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  very  peculiar  verbs  of 
the  class  called  auxiliary  verbs — may,  can,  shall,  must.  These 
and  will  in  its  auxiliary  sense  have  no  correspondent  verbals, 

(4)  One  of  these  verbals  consists  of  what  is  called  the  root,  or 
radical  form  of  the  verb,  generally,  with  the  particle  to  prefixed. 
The  other  consists  of  the  radical  form  with  the  termination  ing  af* 
fixed.  For  example,  from  the  root  read  we  have  the  two  verbals, 
to  read  and  reading  ;  from  print,  to  print  and  jmnting.    (6)  When 


*  That  ie^  if  being  and  acting  are  to  be  admitted  among  properties 
or  ftttrihutes  of  things  substantial.  If  not^  the  verbals  are  entitled  to  be 
admitted  as  a  separate  clasa  Bat  whether  we  regard  them  as  a  subdivision 
of  abstract  fumns,  or  as  a  distinct  daas^  they  claim  the  particular  attention 
of  the  learner  on  account  of  the  peculiar  modes  of  expression  and  forms 
of  construction  which  arise  from  their  use  in  language. 


(8)  Why  Is  tbiflclan  of  words  called  terbalsf 

(8)  How  many  verbal  nouM  are  eonneoted  with  eaoh  rerb  f      (4)  Deeerlbe  these  1M^ 
M^iBd  glTe  ezsmplea    (6)  Notioe  the  czcoptton  In  forming  the  wrttten  Terbal  in  In^ 
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the  written  radical  form  of  the  verb  ends  in  an  #  mute  (that  ii|  not 
•ounded),  this  e  ia  omitted  before  the  termination  ing, 

(6)  The  form  conaisting  of  the  root  with  the  particle  to  prefixed, 
is  commonly  called  the  infinitive  mode  of  the  verb.  (7)  But  it  can- 
not be  daased  as  a  verb,  consistently  with  the  definition  already 
given,  since  it  does  not  express  assertion.  (8)  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  always  employed  to  perform  the  function  of  a  noun — sometimes 
that  of  a  sub^i  noun^  most  frequently  that  of  modifying  or  eomr 
pleting  a  verb.  (0)  In  performing  this  latter  function  after  some 
few  verbs  (mostly  auxiliaries),  the  particle  to  is  omitted,  and  the 
bare  root  employed ;  as,  he  con  READummhe  is  able  to  read.  Ife 
must  go;  nun  dare  UMDSBTAKji,  ^c^B-imtfn  dare  to  undertakb. 
(10)  As  this  class  of  words  has  been  so  long  known  by  the  name 
of  i/ifinititfes  of  verbs,  we  shall  continue  to  call  them  if\fimlivesj 
whenever  we  have  occasion  to  distinguish  them  from  other  nouns; 
but  by  so  doing  we  must  not  be  understood  as  admitting  them  to 
be  verbs. 

(11)  The  verbal  in  ino  (as  we  have  remarked  in  §  14:  b),* 
very  exactly  expresses  in  English  that  which  is  predicated — that 
part  of  the  predicate,  which  is  contained  in  the  kindred  verb.  (12) 
For  example,  John  writes.  What  is  asserted  of  John  in  this  pro- 
position, is  precisely  that  action,  which  is  expressed  by  the  noun 
writing.  In  other  words,  writing  expresses  a  well-known  act  sub" 
stantiveljfy  or  sulQectively — that  is,  in  the  form  to  be  employed  as 
the  suhject  of  an  assertion.  Writes  expresses  the  same  act  assert- 
ivdy.  (18)  In  many  languages  the  infinitives  express  precisely  in 
a  substantive,  or  subjective  fonn,  that  which  is  expressed  assertively 


*  Tbe  firrt  number,  when  we  use  two  nnmbers  in  a  reference^  is  the 
number  of  the  seolioD,  sod  the  leoond  is  the  number  intended  to  direct  the 
learner  to  the  answers  of  the  subjoined  questions.  We  may  find  it  conven- 
ient to  use  these  numbers^  sometimes^  to  refer  more  exactly  to  the  part  of 
the  section  which  explains  any  point  under  consideration. 


(S)  Bj  whaknADM  la  tbo  first  of  these  two  verUIs  called  ?  (7)  State  the  objection  to 
elMtlDg  It  M  a  rerb.  (8)  What  ftinctioDa  does  ft  perfbrm  f  (9)  la  it  always  preceded  bj 
the  particle  to  t  Mention  excoptiona.  Oivo  exaraploaw  (10)  When  we  call  this  cImbs  of 
T«b«la  ii^iUoWy  do  we  admit  them  to  be  Terber  (11)  What  does  the  wrbal  in  »« 
opieis  r    (12)  Give  example  and  lUoatntek    (18)  What  do  tbe  InftaiUTea  of  m^aj  liPg««f* 
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hy  the  verb.  (14)  The  verbal  in  iKa,  employed  as  subf^eiwnm 
of  a  pioposition,  sometimeB  admits  of  being  interchanged  with  the 
infinitive ;  as,  Skeinq  the  tun  is  pUasant^  or  To  see  the  sun  is 
pleasant,  (15)  With  this  exception,  these  verbals  generally  per- 
Icnrm  distinct  functions  (as  we  shall  see  hereafter),  and  the  one  can- 
not (with  propriety)  be  substituted  for  the  other.  (16)  The  verbal 
in  inp  is  sometimes  called  the  gerund.  This  is  the  name  given  to  a 
form  of  like  use  and  signification  in  the  Latin  language,  and  it  may 
sometimes  be  conveniently  employed  to  distinguish  this  class  of 
verbals,  as  the  term  infinitives  is  used  to  distinguish  the  other. 

(17)  These  verbals  differ  from  other  nouns,  in  being  capable  of 
taking  the  same  forms  of  complements,  or  the  same  kinds  of  words 
to  modify  them  as  their  kindred  verbs.  This  &ct  will  be  considered 
and  accounted  for  in  treating  of  complements  or  modifications. 
(See  §  76 :  32,  et  seq.) 

(18)  There  are  sometimes  other  nouns  formed  fix>m  the  verbs,  or 
perhaps  we  should  rather  say  in  most  cases  from  these  verbals,  which 
might  from  their  connection  with  verbs  be  also  called  verbal  nouns. 
Both  verbs  and  verbals  sometimes  originate  from  a  noim  that  has 
nothing  to  do  in  its  proper  sense  with  the  expression  of  action ;  as 
from  the  noun  eye,  we  have  the  verb  to  eye,  from  hand  to  hemd^  Ae. 
But  such  nouns  are  in  no  sense  verbals.  We  only  call  those  ver- 
bals which  express  in  some  form  the  action  of  their  kindred  verbs. 
For  example,  act,  actor,  action,  agent,  all  connected  with  the  verbal 
to  act  in  form,  and  borrowing  an  essential  part  of  their  significance 
from  it ;  and  command,  commandment,  commander,  connected  with 
the  verbal  to  command.  It  is  not,  however,  necessary  to  form  ver- 
bals of  this  kind  into  a  distinct  class,  or  to  give  them  any  special 
notice,  as  there  is  nothing  peculiar  in  their  grammatical  functions, 
and  as  all  grammarians  agree  in  arranging  them  among  the 
nouns. 

(19)  It  may  also  be  observed,  to  guard  against  mistakes,  that 

•xprees?     (14)  Can  verbals  In  ino  and  infinitives  be  Interchanged,  or  sabatltated  for  each 
other,  and,  if  so,  under  what  droomstanoeB  7    (15)  Can  the  one  verbal  bo  generally  subatf- 
tated  ftnr  the  other?    (16)  By  what  name  is  the  verbal  In  4rtff  sometlnies  called  t 
(IT)  What  peenllaritj  distingoishes  these  wrbals  ttom  other  nonns  f 

(18)  Are  there  other  verbals  beeides  the  ii^/MUvM  and  gerunds  t    Tell  what  is  said  of 
ttioni,  nd  giro  examples. 

(19)  Are  all  noons  ftmnedby  the  onion  <tf  the  oots  of  verbs  with  the  termination  Img  to 
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all  nouns  made  hy  ihe  union  of  the  mote  of  Terbs  and  the  teimhuh 
tion  tfi^,  do  not  belong  to  the  class  of  verbals  in  ing  or  fferuntUf 
though  exactly  agreeing  with  them  in  form.  Concrete  nouns  are 
aometimes  formed  by  adding  ing  to  the  root  of  the  verb,  as  build" 
ing,  a  something  built;  altogether  distinct  in  meaning  from  the 
gerund  building^  the  act  asserted  by  the  verb  build;  in  the  same 
manner  many  of  these  words  in  ing  are  used  both  as  verbals  and 
in  another  and  often  a  concrete  sense ;  for  example,  lodging,  begin' 
ning,  painting,  6ic  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  verbals,  which 
alone  merit  special  attention  on  account  of  their  peculiar  relation  to 
the  verbs  in  meaning  and  in  the  modifications  which  they  admit  in 
0(MDmon,  are  those  which  express  that  substantively  which  the  verbs 
express  assertively, 

(20)  Care  must  also  be  taken  to  distinguish  these  verbal  nouns 
in  ing  from  the  verbal  adjectives  or  participles  which  in  modem 
English  agree  with  them  in  form. 

KoTK. — The  forms  were  originally  distinct  in  our  language,  as  the  cor- 
responding Ibrms  are  still  in  the  sister  dialects.  The  verbal  is  not  the 
participle  usurped  substantively,  as  most  grammarians  have  incor- 
rectly asserted.  The  verbal  nouns  had  a  place  in  the  language  in  their 
present  form-— ending  in  ino  or  unq  centuries  before  verbal  acfjectives 
or  participles  had  assumed  or  borrowed  this  ending. 

The  present,  or  rather  imperfect  participle,  in  Anglo-Saxon  termi- 
nates in  ende,  and  the  termination  ende  or  end,  more  frequently  writ« 
ten  ande  or  and,  was  retained  in  old  English,  and  consequently  the 
distinction  in  form  between  these  participles  and  the  verbal  nouns  in 
ing  till  near  the  times  of  Wiolif  and  Ghaucer.  Participles  in  and  oc- 
cur in  authors  who  wrote  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain  till  a  mnch 
later  period.  We  subjoin  examples  from  an  old  gJoen  which  we  find 
quoted  in  Bagater^a  Bexapla,  p.  7 :  "  And  he  prechyde  aayande,  a 
stalworther  thane  I  schal  come  efter  ine,  of  whom  I  am  not  worthi 
downfallaruU  or  kneelande,^*  &c.  "  And  plcside  to  Harowde,  and  also 
to  the  sittande  at  mete,"  <S^.  Observe  that  in  the  last  quotation  the 
participle  sittande  is  employed  substantively  to  mean  the  persona  siU 
ting  at  meat.    If  our  nouns  in  ing  had  been,  as  supposed  by  the  gram- 

be  diBBed  as  gerunds  t   Tell  what  Is  laid  of  oUier  ii<rans  lo  Ibrmed,  and  how  th«  gervmA 
BUj  bo  dlatlngulBhed  fh>in  them. 

(90)  What  other  claae  of  worda  has  auamed  the  same  foim  with  the  gervrndt,  and  bow 
n«  Um  cr«rmtdlt  to  be  dlattngolahed  from  theae  f 
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nuuiaoa,  partioiples  naed  subatantiTely,  this,  of  which  we  have  here 
an  example,  most  have  been  their  use,  tLz.,  to  indicate,  not  the  ab- 
stract action  of  the  verb,  as  they  in  fact  do,  bat,  as  here,  the  agent  or 
actor.  This  is  invariably  the  use  of  the  corresponding  participle,  em- 
ployed substantively  in  all  other  languages.  We  select  from  Mr.  R. 
Taylor,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  a  complete  elucidation  of  this 
matter,  a  few  examples  in  frhich  the  verbal  noun  and  the  participle 
both  occur  in  their  distinct  forms : 


Sneh  thyngis  that  are  Ukofwi 


TjII  nuHinyB  haryn^  art  pUaoiMlL^— Barik.  Brace  (18S7),  b.  1,  L  t. 

"  Hon,  or  bnnd,  or  othlr  thing, 
That  war  plesoiMf  to  thar  likii»^."*Barh.  Brace,  L  907. 

"Full  low  inclinaiuf  to  their  queoa  ftiU  dear. 
Whom  for  their  noble  noaxUbittg  thej  thank."— Dunbar. 

See  more  examples,  and  a  full  and  (to  me)  satisfactory  exposition 
of  this  matter  in  Mr.  Taylor^s  valuable  additional  notes  to  the  Diver- 
sions of  Purley.— 71  Tegg,  Lond.  1840. 

The  learner  will  distinguish  the  verbal  noun  from  the  verhod  ad- 
jective^  by  the  test  given  above  (§  20 :  3),  and  from  the  other  nouns 
in  971^,  by  attending  to  the  remarks  we  have  just  been*making  on 
these  nouns. 

ExxBoisE  I. — ^Let  the  learner  distinguish  the  gerunds  from  the 
other  nouns  in  ing^  and  from  the  vei'hal  adjectives  in  the  following 
sentences  To  assist  in  distinguishing  the  nouns  from  the  verbal  ad- 
jeotives,  we  use  the  former  only  in  their  function  of  subject  nouns. 
It^  therefore,  the  word  in  ing  is  subject  or  main  part  of  the  subject  of 
the  preposition,  it  is  a  noun  (whether  gerund  or  not  remains  for  the 
pupil  to  determine) ;  if,  on  the  eontrary,  some  other  word  is  the  mdn 
part  of  the  subject,  the  word  in  ing  is  a  verbal  adjective.  When  the 
word  in  ing  can  take  an  infinitive  as  a  substitute,  it  is  a  gerund. 

This  writing  is  blotted.  The  boy  writing  to  his  father  told  him, 
jsc.  Writing  is  a  fatiguing  employment  The  beginning  of  the  ex- 
ercise is  better  than  the  end.  Beginning  a  good  course  requires  effort. 
Telling  &lsehoods  is  mean.  Speaking  the  truth  is  commendable.  The 
man  saying  this  departs.  Saying  and  doing  are  very  different  things. 
This  saying  is  hard.  Loving  our  enemies  is  a  difficult  duty.  Head- 
ing is  less  laborious  than  writing.  Wasting  time  is  as  bad  as  wasting 
money.  Giving  is  sometimes  easier  than  forgiving ;  and  forgiving  is 
easier  than  forgetting. 

In  going  through  the  preceding  exercise,  it  will  be  proper 
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to  point  out  the  veri)  first  in  each  proposition,  and  next  the  sub- 
ject noun.  Next  show  to  which  dass  the  word  ending  in  iruj^  be- 
longs. 

Model. — "  This  writing  is  blotted."  Which  is  the  verb,  or  asser- 
tive word?  Ans. /«.  y^hicti'mitiQ  subject  noun  f  Adb.  ^  Writing^^ 
because  it  is  about  writing  that  the  assertion  in  the  proportion  la 
made.  Is  writing  here  the  gerund f  Ans.  No;  because  it  does  not 
mean  the  action  writing,  but  something  that  is  written.  It  is  here  a 
concrete  noun  or  name  of  a  substance.  Observe  that  several  of  the 
propositions  at  the  end  are  double  propositions,  one  of  the  verbs  being 
suppressed.  ^^  Reading  is  less  laborious  than  writing."  Supply  is  af- 
ter writing  ;  and  so  of  the  rest. 

ExEBOiSE  n. — ^Point  out,  or  rather  write  out  all  the  infinitives  and 
gerunds  in  a  given  portion  of  any  book  used  by  the  pupil  or  by  a  class 
of  pupils. 

ExBBtDiSE  III. — Form  a  given  number  of  propositions  with  inflni- 
tices  or  gerunds  for  their  subjects.  Let  the  learner  continue  these  ex- 
ercises till  he  becomes  perfectly  familiar  with  this  class  of  words. 

§  28.  Third  Class  :  Pronouns.  (1)  Another  class  of  words 
comes  under  our  definition  of  nouns  (that  is,  of  words  which  servo  to 
express  the  subjects  or  leading  parts  of  the  subjects  of  propositions), 
which,  because  of  their  peculiar  function  in  language,  have  been 
generally  treated  as  a  distinct  part  of  speech.  Some  have  called 
them,  very  appropriately,  nouns  of  the  second  order  ;  but  they  are 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  pronouns.  (2)  This  class  of 
words,  as  the  name  indicates  {pro-noun^^\o  the  English  for-noun)^ 
is  employed  for  nouns ;  that  is,  to  represent  nouns,  or  names,  [(d) 
Let  it  be  remembered  that  all  the  nouns,  hitherto  noticed,  arc  the 
representatives,  or  signs  of  things  existing  in  nature,  or  conceived 
by  the  mind  as  existing  in  nature.  (4)  These  nouns,  or  names,  are 
so  associated  with  the  things,  classes  of  things,  substances,  attributes, 
existences,  Ac,  which  they  represent,  that,  when  uttered,  they  serve 
to  recall  them  to  the  minds  of  those  who  understand  the  particular 
language  to  which  these  names  belong.     (5)  The  pronouns,  on  the 


$  28l  (1)  What  Is  said  of  a  third  claaa  of  words,  which  come  under  our  definition  of 
Bonns ;  and  what  have  they  been  commonly  called  ?  (2)  Tell  what  the  name  pronoun 
signlflca,  and  the  purpose  for  which  this  class  of  wonls  Is  employed  ?  [(8)  Of  what  are  the 
noutut  hitherto  noticed  the  signa  7  (4)  What  is  said  In  illustration  of  the  connection  ho- 
tween  tb«M  nouns  and  what  they  represent?     (6)  Of  what  are  pronouns  the  xepreoenta- 
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oontraiy,  are  only  the  representatives  of  nouns^  not  the  direct  signs 
of  things,  (6)  As  the  same  pronoun  may  be  used  to  represent  an 
unlimited  number  of  nouns,  that  is,  the  names  of  an  unlimited  va- 
riety of  things,  the  pronouns  are  not  associated  in  the  memoiy,  by 
the  use  of  language,  with  any  objects  or  classes  of  objects  ezdi^ 
sively,  but  are  used  to  represent  the  names,  now  of  one,  now  of 
another  object,  or  class  of  objects.  (7)  Thus  every  man  employs 
the  pronoun  /  to  represent  his  own  name — to  indicate  himself  when 
he  has  occasion  to  express  any  asserdon  of  which  he  is  the  subject 
We  use  thou  or  you  to  represent  any  individual  whom  we  address. 
Thus  /  is  employed  to  represent  the  unlimited  number  of  individ- 
uals who  may  have  occasion  to  speak  of  themselves ;  and  thou  or 
you  to  represent  the  unlimited  number  of  persons,  to  whom  others 
may  have  occasion  to  address  any  assertion  having  the  person  or 
persons  addressed  for  its  suhjecU  He^  again,  represents  the  names 
of  all  beings  in  the  universe  recognised  as  males,  when  (not  ad- 
dressed, but)  spoken  of  individuaUy  to  others ;  she  the  names  of  all 
UtiQ  females ;  and  it  aU  objects  that  are  not  recognised  as  either 
maU  Oft  female.  So  that  these  three  little  words,  Ae,  sKty  it,  together, 
represent  the  names  of  all  persons  and  things  in  the  universe  singly 
or  individually  considered ;  and  the  single  pronoun  they  represents 
them  all,  when  assertions  are  to  be  made  in  regard  to  a  number  ct 
them  taken  together. 

(8)  It  follows  from  this  account  of  the  functions  of  pronouns, 
that  the  mind  must  always  refer  back  from  the  pronoun  which 
represents  the  person  spoken  o(  to  the  noun  whidi  it  represents,  in 
order  to  know  what  is  intended  to  be  designated.  (9)  When  lan- 
guage is  skilfully  employed,  this  reference  can  always  be  readily 
made  by  proper  attention  to  the  connection  and  arrangement  of 
the  words  in  discourse,  and  to  the  recognised  usages  of  speech. 
(10)  If  on  any  occasion  we  cannot  determine  to  what  particular 
noun  a  pronoun  has  reference,  we  fail  completely  of  catching  the 
meaning  of  the  speaker  or  writer. 

drea?  (6)  Wh*tlkrther  is  Mid  of  the  pronouns?  (7)  lUostnte;  and  toll  wbst  the  pro- 
nouns If  thou  or  you,  he^  i%«,  i^  tnd  CA^y,  msj  seTerally  represent  Divide  the  qacs- 
tion.    Whttdoes /represent?  Ao. 

(3)  now  do  we  ascertsin  what  is  designated  by  a  pronoun  ?    (9)  In  what  cose  is  the  ref- 
«cnos  of  a  pronoun  readily  madsb  and  bow  la  tt  made?    (1<I)  If  we  lUl  a26vsM«*  in  dlt- 
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(11)  If  we  ottDDot  detennine  this  reference  with  certainty  and 
with  promptitude,  we  complain  justly  of  obscuT^ty.  Our  mind,  in 
this  case,  is  diverted  from  the  subject  matter  of  the  discourse  to  the 
irksome  occupation  of  unravelling  the  perplexities  of  the  construo- 
tion — a  result  fatal  to  the  success  of  either  orator  or  author,  except 
his  matter  is  possessed  of  more  than  common  interest^  and  the 
hearer  or  reader  possessed  of  more  than  common  patience.  Even 
then,  such  obscurity  occaskms  annoyance  and  waste  of  time,  and 
sometimes  greatly  diminishes  the  effect  of  sound  argument  and 
profound  research.  (12)  Let  us  here  add,  that  there  is  nothing  in 
which  inexperienced  writers  more  frequently  fiul,  than  in  securing 
by  a  lucid  arrangement  the  certain  and  easy  reference  of  pronouns 
of  the  third  person,  as  they  are  called,  to  the  nouns  which  they  are 
intended  to  represent  (13)  If  a  writer  wishes  to  be  easily  and 
clearly  understood,  let  him  take  care  never  to  employ  sl  pronoun  in 
such  a  way,  that  an  intelligent  reader  can  hesitate  to  decide  to  what 
it  refers.  (14)  It  is  particularly  in  the  use  of  the  pronouns,  he,  she^ 
it,  and  thei/,  that  this  precaution  is  necessary.  The  other  pronouns 
can  scarcely  be  so  employed  as  to  occasion  obscurity.] 

NoTB. — ^Much  of  wha^  said  about  the  pronouns  seems  to  apply 
more  strictly  to  what  are  called  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person — he, 
the,  it,  and  they — ^than  to  those  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  those 
which  represent  the  speaker  and  the  party  addressed,  /,  t^^,  thou,  you. 
It  may  even  be  questioned  whether  the  name  pronoun  (representatif>6 
of  noun)  can  with  strict  propriety  be  given  to  these  last.  They  can 
Boaroely  be  said  either  to  stand  for  nouns  or  to  refer  to  nouns.  They 
are  signs  as  directly  indicating  the  parties  engaged  in  discourse,  as  the 
names  of  these  parties  would  be :  they  indicate  them  more  clearly, 
more  explicitly,  than  their  proper  names  in  the  circumstances  would 
do.  There  is  no  need  of  a  reference  to  the  names  of  the  parties  in 
order  to  understand  who  is  designated.  Nay,  the  names  may  be  un- 
known,  and  yet  no  want  of  perspicuity  be  occasioned ;  as  when  per- 
sona enter  into  conversation  on  the  road,  who  do  not  know  each 


oorerlDg  th«  reference  of  a  pronoun,  wbAt  is  the  comeqneacet  (11)  Wliat  Is  the  oooae. 
qaenoe  if  we  cannot  diacorer  it  promptlj?  (IS)  In  what  ia  it  afleged  that  inexperieneed 
writen  often  ikllt  (18)  Mention  the  precaution  to  be  obaerred  by  a  writer,  that  be  may  be 
cmUj  and  dearlj  nnderatood.  (14)  In  reference  to  what  prononna  la  thia  preeantkm  paiu 
llenlcrlTreqQiredr] 
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other^s  names,  nor  perhaps  wish  to  know  them,  or  when  the  author  or 
orator  addresses  unknown  readers  or  hearers,  or,  as  often  happens 
in  our  periodicals,  when  the  name  of  the  author  and  the  names  of 
those  whom  he  addresses  are  matually  unknown.  There  is  then  a 
marked  distinction  in  some  respects  between  these  two  classes  of  pro- 
nouns— ^those  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  as  they  are  called,  and 
thos«  of  the  third  person.  Bnt  in  this  they  agree,  and  in  this  they  are 
both  unlike  nouns,  that  they  are  not  appropriated  exclusively  to  express 
one  object  or  one  class  of  objects.  The  pronouns  of  the  first  and  sec- 
ond persons  are  made  to  desiguate  all  persons  who  are  for  the  time 
speakers  or  parties  addressed,  as  those  of  the  third  designate  all  per- 
sons and  things  spoken  of^  exclusive  of  the  speaker  and  the  party  ad- 
dressed. Those  of  the  first  and  second  persons  especially,  besides 
expressing  the  subject,  indicate  the  part  which  the  subject  performs 
in  the  discourse — a  service  which  could  not  be  performed  so  readily 
by  the  use  of  the  nouns  which  these  pronouns  are  said  to  represent; 
but  which  they  certainly  do  more  than  merely  represent 

(15)  The  pronouns  employed  as  subject  nouns  of  propositions, 
are  of  two  distinct  classes,  called  personal  pronouns,  and  relative 
pronouns.  Some  grammarians  have  given  to  this  latter  class  the 
more  appropriate  because  more  characteristic  name  of  conjunctive 
pronouns.  We  confine  our  attention  for  the  present  to  the  personal 
pronouns.  The  conjunctive  pronouns  will  come  under  our*notice  in 
a  more  suitable  place,  when  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show  their 
use  in  the  construction  of  compound  propositions. 

§  29.  The  Personal  Pronouns. — (1)  This  class  of  pronouns  is 
called  personal  because,  besides  performing  the  functions  of  nouns 
in  the  subjects  of  propositions,  they  indicate  the  peuson  or  part 
which  what  they  represent  sustains  in  discourse.* 


♦  TTie  anoient  grammarianB  seem  to  have  borrowed  the  term  per- 
son from  the  language  of  the  Btago^  in  which  the  players  were  colled  the 
dramaHs  peraonct,  peraons  of  the  drama  (Originally  persona  meant  the 
mask  through  which  the  aotor  spoke,  afterwards  it  was  employed  also  as  a 
name  for  a  player,  for  him  who  wore  the  mask  and  sustained  the  character 
of  a  party  in  the  drama.)    Among  the  actors  a  first,  second,  <fec,  persona. 


(16)  How  manj  kinds  of  pronomiB  are  emplojed  as  subjects,  tnd  bj  what  names  ara 
tbejroaUed? 

S  39.  (1)  Why  are  the  personal  pronouns  called  bj  this  name  ? 
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(2)  These  peiformem  enacting  distinct  parts  in  disconrse  arei 
firsi,  the  speaker — ^in  his  own  name  alone,  or  in  his  own  name,  and 
that  of  othera  for  whom  he  undertakes  to  speak — who  is  called 
the  FIRST  PERSON,  as  sustaining  ^e  firsts  or  chief  part  in  discourse ; 
second,  the  party  (or  parties  when  more  than  one)  addressed,  called 
the  SECOND  PERSON,  as  sustaining  the  second  part,  or  part  of  hearers  in 
discourse ;  and,  third,  the  party,  or  parties  spoken  </ in  discourse,  when 
ditUnct  fix)m  the  speaker  and  the  party  addressed,  called  the  third 
PERSON.  [(3)  Under  the  first  and  second  persons  are  included  only 
what  are  called  persons  in  the  common  modem  sense  of  the  word 
person,  or  what,  for  the  time,  are  conceived  as  performing  the  func- 
tions of  persons,  that  is,  the  functions  of  rational  beings  using  or  at 
least  understanding  speech ;  that  is,  such  as  alone  can  sustain  a 
part  in  discourse.  (4)  When  we  speak  to  animals,  they  are  recog- 
nised as  sustaining  the  part  of  a  second  person,  as  listening  to  human 
discourse,  and  are,  in  such  cases,  addressed  by  the  pronoun  of  the 
second  person ;  as,  "  Sing'st  thou,  sweet  Philomel,  to  me  ?"  (6) 
TEe  same  happens  in  the  use  of  the  ^gate  called  personification, 
when  we  conceive,  or  represent  insensible  objects,  as  if  they 
possessed  reason,  and  could  listen  to  our  discourse.  Sometimes 
such  mute  objects  are  represented  as  performing  the  part  of  speaker 
or  first  person,  (6)  Under  -the  third  person  the  grammarians  com- 
prehend every  class  of  beings  that  can  become  the  subject  of 
thought — ^both  persons  (properly  so  called)  and  things.] 

The  extension  of  the  term  person,  in  treating  of  the  pronouns  of 
the  third  person,  so  as  to  comprehend  beings  which  not  only  are  not 
by  common  usage  called  persons,  but  excluded  from  the  class  of  per- 
sons, has  led  to  an  ambiguous  and  inconsistent  employment  of  this  word 
by  the  grammarians.  In  speaking  of  nouns,  and  especially  of  the  per- 
sonal pronouns,  we  are  told  that  all  animals  and  things,  as  well  as  per^ 


perBon  or  actor,  was  reoognieed ;  and  this  fact  qIbo  seeniB  to  have  been  pre- 
aent  to  the  thoughts  of  the  grammarian  who  first  adopted  the  tenoa  first 
person^  seeond  person,  third  person,  in  treating  of  these  pronouns. 

(2)  What  is  the  ptrt  snsUined  In  discoorso  bj  "whtt  to  called  in  grammar  the  nssr  Pix- 
BOH?  What  by  the  skookd  psbson?  What  by  the  thibs  pnaoif  ?  [(8)  What  olaas  of 
beia^  alone  is  generally  included  under  the  Jlret  and  aeoond  persons  7  (4)  Mention  an 
flxeeptlon.  (5)  Mention  a  second  apparent  exception.  (6)  What  classes  of  beingB  are  oom- 
pKbanded  under  the  iMrdpmrsomf] 
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BOfUy  are  of  the  third  penon^  when  merely  spoken  of;  manifestly  in- 
dading  animairt  and  things  in  the  class  of  penonty  as  comprehended 
with  them  nnder  the  third  penon.  Again,  when  it  becomes  necessary 
to  distlDgoish  the  coigonctive  prononns,  icAo  and  irAieA,  we  are  told 
that  xdKo  applies  to  persons^  and  tohieh  to  animals  or  inanimate  thingt^ 
^Inanifestly  excluding  amma2«  and  inanimate  things  (m  accordance  with 
the  commonly  received  nsage  of  the  term)  from  the  class  of  persons. 
In  these  two  cases  the  word  person  is  employed  in  two  senses  not  only 
different,  bat  strikingly  inconsistent.  We  cannot  free  onrselves 
effectually  from  this  inconsistent  employment  of  the  term  person, 
without  a  considerable  change  in  the  language  employed  in  treating  <^ 
the  persons  of  nouns,  pronouns,  and  verbs ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  the 
parts  which  subjects  sustain  in  discourse.  A  reformed  nomenclature 
is  perhaps  needed  in  this,  as  in  some  other  departments  of  grammar. 
Let  us,  in  the  mean  time,  mark  and  admit  the  extension  beyond  its 
usual  and  proper  sense  given  to  the  term  person,  when  we  speak  of 
the  third  person  of  nouns  or  pronouns^  and  guard  against  any  confu- 
sion of  thought  which  might  arise  from  the  ambiguous  or  inconsistent 
employment  of  this  term. 

§  30.  (1)  The  first  person,  or  speaker  (when  the  subject  of  a 
proposition)  is  expressed  by  the  pronoun  I ;  or,  if  he  speaks  in  the 
name  of  others,  as  well  as  in  his  own  name,  by  the  pronoun  wk.  / 
serves  instead  of  the  speaker^s  own  proper  name,  and  we  instead  of 
the  speaker's  name  and  the  names  of  those  whom  he  represents.  (2) 
The  second  person,  or  the  party  addressed  (when  the  subject  of  a  pro- 
position), is  represented  by  the  pronoun  thou,  or  you,  if  a  single 
individual ;  if  a  number  of  individuals,  by  you,  or  te.  (3)  Thou, 
except  in  addresses  to  the  Deity,  and  in  the  solemn  style,  is  almost 
out  of  use  in  the  English  of  the  present  day.  The  same  may  be 
said  of  YK.  (4)  The  form  you  has  come  to  be  universally  em- 
ployed in  ordinary  discourse,  both  in  addressing  an  individual  and 
a  number  of  persons,  except  among  the  Friends.  (5)  The  pronoun 
of  the  THIRD  PEB80K  (or  party  spoken  of,  exclusive  (^  speaker  and 
hearers),  representing  a  single  individual,  has  three  distinct  forms, 
according  as  the  party  spoken  of  is  recognised  as  bdng  of  the  male 

S  8a  (1)  What  pronoun  reprawnts  Um  ^pMk0r  as  rot^ect  of  a  propoaition  ?  What  pro- 
Boon  la  uaad  when  the  apeako'  speaka  for  others  with  himself?  (2)  What  are  the  prononna 
of  tha  Mcondperton  t  (8)  What  is  said  of  the  use  of  thou?  (4)  What  of  the  ampkj- 
uent  of  YOU  ?    (5)  What  is  said  of  the  pronoon  of  the  IkUrd  ptratmt 
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Mr,  or  of  ihe female  9eXy  or  as  belonging  to  the  class  of  things  without 
$eXj  or  in  which  sex  is  not  recognised  in  the  ordinary  use  of  Ian- 
goage.  (6)  Hb  is  employed  in  speaking  of  an  individual  nuUe^ 
8HS  of  an  individual  female,  and  it  in  speaking  of  things  without 
life,  and  of  animals  when  we  do  not  know  or  do  not  choose  to 
mark  the  sex.  (7)  When  we  speak  of  more  than  one  individual, 
THEY  is.  employed,  as  subject  noun^  to  represent  all  classes  of.  be- 
ings— persons,  animals,  and  things,  without  distinction. 

(8)  We  may  notice  here  the  classification  of  nouns  on  the  basis 
of  the  distinction  of  the  two  sexes,  and  of  the  absence  or  non-re- 
cognition of  sex,  commonly  called  by  grammarians  the  genders  of 
NOUNS.  (9)  The  word  gender  {genus)  means,  simply,  kind  or  daas. 
(10)  In  English  we  have  Xhte^ genders^  that  is,  three  kinds  of  nouns 
in  reference  to  sex :  Ist,  all  males  recognised  as  such  in  ordinary 
discourse  (as  God,  angels,  men,  the  male  heathen  deities,  and  the 
males  of  the  nobler,  and  of  the  more  conspicuous  and  best  knoWA 
animals),  are  arranged  in  the  masculine  aBNDER,  or  class  of  males  ; 
2d,  all  females  (as  women,  goddesses,  and  the  more  conspicuous 
female  animals),  are,  in  like  manner,  arranged  in  the  vsmininb  oek- 
DBR,  or  class  of  females ;  and,  dd,  all  things  without  animal  life,  or 
in  which  sex,  in  the  ordinary  usage  of  language  is  not  recognised,  are 
arranged  under  the  neuter  (or  neither)  gender,  that  is,  the  class  which 
is  neither  male  nor  female.  (11)  This  classification  is  of  KtUe  use 
in  English,  save  in  reference  to  the  employment  of  the  pronouns  of 
the  third  person,  he,  she,  and  rr,  and  some  words  of  their  family. 
(12)  He,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  is  said  above,  represents  nouns 
of  the  masculine  gender,  and  may  be  called  the  masculine  pronoun  ; 
she,  in  like  manner,  represents  nouns  of  the  feminms  gender,  and 
maybe  called  ihe  feminine  pronoun  ;  and  t^  represents  neuter  nouns^ 
and  may  be  called  the  neu^^r /Tfonotin.     (See  §  157.) 


(6)  What  pronoun  repreBents  an  ludiTidaal  maU  In  the  third  peraon  t  What  repr»- 
•ento  a  female  in  like  manner  ?  What  repreeents  IndivldQally  or  ringlj  things  without  llfti, 
MdaaimaisinwhJiohth^aexisnotknownornotregKdedinlaiifiiage?  (7)  For  what  pnr- 
poae  is  the  pronoim  test  employed  f 

(8)  What  ifl  said  of  the  claaiifleatlon  of  noona  called  the  omroBRa  7  (0)  What  doe*  tb« 
farm  gmuisr  mean  f  (10)  Describe  this  clmslflcatiuQ,  aa  regards  oar  langoageL  (11)  la 
this  claBsiflcation  of  much  Importance  in  English  ?  (12)  Tell  what  gender  or  daia  each  of 
the  pronouns  «A^  A«,  ^  repreeenth 
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(13)  The  learner  will  please  remember  that  in  b\\  propositians^ 
I  and  we  alone  are  used  to  represent  the  first  person  or  speaker, 
singular  and  plural.  Thou  or  you,  alone  to  represent  the  second  per- 
son or  party  addressed,  singular  or  plural.  (14)  Nouns  are  never 
used  to  express  the  subjects  of  assertions  in  reference  to  these  par- 
ties. (15)  But  in  making  assertions  of  parties  distinct  from  the 
speaker  and  the  party  addressed,  we  use  either  the  noun — the  ncane 
of  the  person  or  persons^  the  thing  or  things  spoken  of— or  we  can 
use  their  representatives,  the  pronouns  Ae,  she^  it,  and  they  (when  no 
obscurity  is  occasioned),  as  subject  nouns  of  propasitions,  (16) 
From  this  it  follows  that  all  nouns  employed  a^  the  subjects  of  pro- 
positions are  to  be  classed  under  tlie  third  person ;  they  are  only 
used  to  express  parties  merely  spok#n  of. 

(1*7)  There  is  another  pronoun  of  the  third  person  which  we 
must  notice  here ;  namely,  the  word  one.  This  word  seems  to  be 
the  French  on,  borrowed,  likely,  from  the  Nornians,  It  is  used 
to  represent  an  indefinite  third  person,  and  can  scarcely  be  said  to 
be  the  representative  of  a  name,  but  rather  of  that  which  is  Tiameless, 
One  thinks^ss^any  person  thinks.     (See  §  155  :  25.) 

Exercises  on  the  Personal  Pronouns. — L  Analyze  the  fol- 
lowing propositions :  I  think.  We  live.  Thou  standest.  You  run. 
He  sleeps.  She  learns.  It  decays.  They  work.  We  prosper.  He 
plays.    I  study.     It  snows.     Man  toils,  he  suffers,  &c 

Model  of  Analysis. — Example  :  "  We  liveP  Point  out  the 
verb  in  this  proposition.  Ans.  The  word  "  liveP  Why  do  you  call 
"  Zive"  a  verb  ?  Ans.  Because  it  is  the  assertive  word  of  the  propo- 
sition. What  is  the  subject  of  this  proposition  ?  Ans.  The  word 
"ire."  What  do  you  mean  by  tlie  subject  of  a  proposition  ?  Ana. 
The  subject  is  tliat  of  which  tlie  assertion  contained  in  tlie  proposi- 
tion is  made.  What  kind  of  word  is  "  loe"  ?  Ans.  A  noun  of  the 
second  order,  or  a  personal  pronoun  of  the  first  person.  What  is 
meant  by  a  pronoun  or  noun  of  the  second  order  ?    Ans.  A  word 


(18)  What  words  are  always  used  in  propofritlons  to  represent  the  speaker  and  the  party 
or  parties  addressed  ?  (14)  Are  noons  ever  employed  for  this  purpose?  (15)  What  tttibjeet 
nouns  are  employed  in  propositions  haying  reference  to  parties  distinct  from  speaker  and 
hearer  ?  (16)  Under  what  person  tUen  are  all  nouns  employed  as  sultjecta  qfproposUUmt 
to  he  classed? 

(17)  Bepeat  what  Is  said  of  the  indefinite  pronoun  oir& 
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whidi  stands  instead  of  a  fwun,  or  which  represents  a  noun,  without 
being  the  definite  or  fixed  name  of  any  particular  object  or  claas  of 
objects.  What  does  the  pronoun  "we"  here  represent?  Ans.  The 
names  of  the  person  who  speaks  (who  utters  the  proposition),  and 
of  those  for  whom,  in  connection  with  himself,  he  speaks. 

These  questions  may  be  increased  or  diminished,  according  to 
the  capacity  and  the  progress  of  the  learner.  It  will  generally  be 
best  to  analyze  a  few  examples  very  fully,  and  afterwards  abbrevi- 
ate the  process,  as  in  the  model  which  follows  : 

Model  Second. — Example :  ^She  leamsP  The  verb  is  "  Uams^ 
{or  ^^  learns^  expresses  the  assertion  contained  in  the  proposition. 
The  subject  is  the  pronoun  she.  This  pronoun  is  of  the  third  per^ 
son  &nd  feminine  gender;  for  it  represents  an  individtuU  merely  spo- 
ken of  and  that  individual  2^  female.  Or,  more  briefly  still,  the  sub- 
ject is  ^^  femimne  proMmn  she  of  the  third  person. 

Example :  Afan  toils^  he  suffers^  <kc  The  subject  of  the  second 
proposition  is  he,  the  masculine  pronoun  of  the  third  person.  This 
pronoim  represents  the  noun  "  fwan" — ^the  subject  of  the  preceding 
proposition. 

In  written  analyses,  the  following  abbreviations  may  be  adopted : 
pron,  for  pronoun,  persL  for  personal,  ^?fr«.  for  person,  the  numerals 
1, 2,  3  to  express  the  number  of  the  person,  mas,  for  masculine,  ^m. 
for  feminine,  neut.  for  neuter.  It  may  be  useful,  in  writing,  to  draw 
a  line  under  all  the  granmiatical  terms  and  abbreviations  employed 
to  indicate  the  analysis,  in  order  to  distinguish  them  more  clearly 
from  the  words  of  the  example  analyzed.  In  the  printed  book  we 
exhibit  the  words  employed  to  express  the  analysis  in  Italics^  to  dis- 
tinguish them  from  the  words  analyzed,  which  are  exhibited  in 
Bcfnan  type. 

Model  of  a  Written  Exercise. — ^Example :  He  sleeps  (He, 
HUM.  pron,  3  pers,)  s,  sleeps,  v.  That  is.  He,  the  masculine  pronoun 
of  the  third  person^  is  the  subject^  sleeps  is  the  verb. 

Exercises  IL  HI.,  &c — ^Let  the  pupil  form  a  given  number  of 
written  propositions  having  personal  pronouns  for  their  subjects. 

§  81.  Proper  Nouns  and  Common  Nouns. — ^We  must  now 
attend  to  another  classification  of  nouns,  founded  on  a  different  prin- 
ciple— a  classification  of  considerable  importance  in  a  grammatical 
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point  of  view,  as  many  of  the  contrivances  of  language  have  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  or  principle  on  which  it  rests.  The  fact  to  which 
we  allude  is  the  extent  of  the  signification  of  nouns.  (1)  In  refer- 
ence to  this,  Grammarians  have  divided  them  into  two  dassesi 
called  by  themjpro^  nouns  and  common  nouns, 

(2)  Some  nouns  are  names  appropriated  to  certain  persons  or 
things,  as  the  names  of  men  and  women,  names  given  to  some  of 
the  domestic  animals,  as  dogs,  horses,  dec,  by  which  we  recognise 
only  a  single  individual  To  this  class  belong  also  the  names  of 
countries,  regions,  cities,  towns,  mountains,  rivers,  states,  nations,  or 
races  of  men,  languages,  days,  months,  festivals,  great  events,  ships, 
&c^  <Sec.  (^)  These  are  called  proper  nouns,  because  they  are  names 
proper — that  is,  peculiar  or  appropriated  to  individual  persons^ 
pktceSf  ifec,  of  which  they  are  the  spoken  signs.  Proper  has,  in 
this  use,  the  sense  it  retains  in  the  word  property.  These  names 
are,  as  it  were,  the  property  of  the  individuals  they  represent.  Ex- 
amples :  George  Washington,  Maria  Edgeworth,  Europe,  the  Can»- 
das,  London,  New-York,  the  Alps,  the  Potomac,  Pennsylvania,  the 
Germans,  the  Celts,  French,  English,  Monday,  May,  Christmas, 
Easter,  the  Revolution,  <kc 

(4)  There  are  other  names  which  are  used  to  designate,  not  a 
single  individual,  but  a  whole  class  of  objects :  as,  animal,  mem,  tree. 
These  are  sometimes  employed  to  designate  the  whole  class  taken 
together,  sometimes  to  designate  any  individual  or  any  number  of 
individuals  of  the  class.  (5)  Without  the  help  of  some  other  sign, 
they  never  indicate  any  determinate  individual  or  determinate  indi- 
viduals of  the  class.  (6)  They  are  sometimes  called  general  terms^ 
because  some  of  them  serve  to  indicate  a  whole  genv^  or  dass.  In 
grammar,  they  are  generally  and  more  properly  called  common 
NOUNS ;  because  they  are  names  common  to  a  whole  class  of  ob- 
jects. 

The  following  description  of  the  manner  in  which  men  may  have 


$  81.  (I)  N«me  the  two  ebunes  into  which  noons  «re  diylded  in  nforanoe  to  tho  extant 
of  their  dgniflcatlon. 

(I)  Whatnonna,  or  umieB  «ro  iodnded  in  Che  flnrt  diM^ordaai  of  prop«r  nmrn/tt 
(jB)  Why  are  thef  called  proper  nouns  t  Qive  examples  (4)  Describe  the  other  oJ—  of 
fiovfM.  (0)  Do  theoe  noons  alone  serve  to  indicate  a  determinate  Individoal?  (6)  What 
tre  these  noons  sometinies  called,  and  for  what  reason?    What  are  thej  osoallj  caQed  bgr 
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been  led  to  the  inTention  of  eamnum  fkomei^  will  serve  to  elucidate  the 
distiDction  between  these  classes  of  words.  We  sabjoin  it  for  the  pe- 
nual  of  the  learner.  The  acconnt  of  the  matter  here  given  rests  on 
the  supposition  that  the  first  names  invented  would  naturally  bo  pro- 
per namee.  We  know  that  this  is  disputed,  perhaps  justly ;  we  enter 
not  into  the  controversy.  But  whether  the  supposition  is  correct  or 
not,  the  statement  given  below  will  tend  to  explain  the  distinction  be- 
tween proper  and  common  names,  to  exhibit  clearly  the  use  and  impor- ' 
tance  of  common  names,  and  to  fix  the  subject  in  the  memory  of  the 
learner. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  are  commencing  the  formation  of  a  lan- 
guage. Our  first  effort,  so  far  as  names  of  substances  is  concerned, 
would  be  to  give  names  to  the  objects  around  us,  by  which  names  we 
might  recall  the  conception  of  these  objects  (when  absent)  to  our  own 
minds,  and  to  the  minds  of  others.  In  commencing  this  task,  we 
would  likely  attempt  to  give  a  separate  name  to  every  conspicuous  and 
interesting  object  (a  sign  exclusively  appropriated  to  it),  which,  when'  * 
uttered,  would,  with  unfailing  certainty,  recall  its  image  to  the  mind. 
Thus  we  might  call  each  individual  of  our  own  species  by  a  distinctive 
name ;  our  favorite  animals,  as  dogs,  horses,  &c.,  we  might  designate 
in  the  sanoe  way ;  and  every  river,  mountain,  hill,  valley,  and  conspic- 
uous or  notable  place  might  have  an  appellation  appropriated  to 
itself. 

But  when  we  come  to  name  the  trees  of  the  forest,  or  the  grass  of 
the  fields,  or  the  ears  or  kernels  of  grain,  and  the  other  products  of 
the  teeming  earth,  or  the  pebbles  on  the  sea-shore,  or  the  more  dimin* 
utive  swarms  of  living  insects,  we  should  find  it  utterly  impossible  to 
proceed  as  before,  and  to  give  a  peculiar  name  to  each  individual  tree, 
blade  of  grass,  Ac.  These  objects,  though  sometimes  collectively  con- 
sidered highly  interesting  to  man,  individually  considered,  are  not  of 
sufiicient  account  in  our  view  to  require  each  a  separate  name.  The 
attempt  to  give  such  names  would  fhistrate  the  most  valuable  purposes 
of  language  by  introducing  an  innumerable  host  of  signs  of  individual 
objects — singly  considered,  of  little  or  no  importance  to  us — which 
the  longest  life  would  not  be  sufficient  to  master,  and  the  strongest 
memory  could  not  retain.  Were  it  possible  to  ^ve  names  to  every 
single  plant  in  a  piece  of  fertile  land  of  a  few  acres*  extent,  these 
names  would  be  more  numerous  than  the  words  contained  in  the  most 
oopious  language  of  civilized  man. 

We  should,  therefore,  soon  find  ourselves  obliged  to  proceed— m 
mankind  in  the  formation  of  languages  have  in  feet  proceeded — to  give 
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names  tx>  glasses  of  these  objects,  and  relinqoish  the  absurd  attempt 
to  give  a  separate  name  to  each  individual  object.  Thus,  all  plants 
agreeing  in  certain  characteristics  we  would  call  by  the  geueral  name 
tree.  Another  class  grain ;  another  grass,  &c.  These  again  we  might 
divide  into  other  inferior  classes,  possessing  certain  characteristics  or 
marks  distinguishing  them  from  the  rest  of  the  greater  class.  Thus, 
trees  might  be  divided  into  sub-classes,  with  distinctive  names,  as 
ash,  beach,  oak,  pine,  &c.,  each  class  so  named  being  distinguished 
from  all  other  trees  by  obvious  characteristics.  By  this  device,  we 
avoid  the  endless  labor  of  inventing  a  new  name  for  every  distinct  ob- 
ject, as  well  as  the  cenfusion  arising  from  a  language  so  crowded  with 
words  as  to  bo  wholly  unmanageable,  or,  at  least,  unsuitable  to  the 
purpose  of  readily  communicating  our  thoughts. 

Even  where  every  individual  of  a  class  has  a  proper  name,  as  is  the 
case  in  regard  of  our  own  kind,  still  a  common  or  general  name  (a  cloM 
name)  in  addition  becomes  indispensable  whenever  we  wish  to  make 
an  assertion  embracing  the  whole  kind  or  class.  It  would  be  not 
merely  inconvenient,  but  impossible,  to  enumerate  by  their  proper 
names  all  the  individuals  of  the  class,  in  order  to  make  an  assertion 
embracing  them  together.  Such  an  assertion  as,  "  Man  is  mortal,"  or, 
"Men  are  mortal,"  could  never  be  made,  were  we  obliged  to  express 
the  proper  names  of  all  the  parties  included  under  the  assertion.  So 
that,  even  if  we  had  a  proper  name  for  every  object,  we  could  not 
dispense  with  the  use  of  common  names. 

[(7)  This  division  of  nouns  into  proper  nouns  and  camm<m 
nouns  has  reference  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to  concrete  nouns^ 
or  names  of  substances^  including  collective  nouns,  (8)  All 
proper  nouns  are  names  of  substances,  and  the  name  common 
nouns  applies  chiefly  and  most  appropriately  to  signs  of  classes  of 
substances.  (9)  The  collectives  are  chiefly  common  nouns^  names 
common  to  kinds  of  collections  of  individuals,  as  party ^  assembly,  <&^c^ 
each  of  tliese  representing  a  class  of  those  collections,  or  unions  into 
which  individuals  are  sometimes  formed.  (10)  Sometimes  collec- 
tives are  employed  as  proper  names ;  as,  when  we  use  the  word 
Parliament,  to  mean  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain ;  or  Congress, 

grunmarians  ?  [(7)  To  what  kinds  of  nonns  docs  this  division  Into  proper  and  common 
ooEtend  7  (S)  To  which  of  the  classes  of  noans  already  enumerated  do  proper  noons  excla- 
dvdy  belong  ?  and  to  what  nouns  does  the  name  comnuyn  most  appropriately  apply  ?  (9) 
What  class  aro  chiefly  common  nonns  ?  (10)  Arc  any  of  the  cotUcUwa  to  be  considered  ai 
proper  nouns?    (11)  QIto  exaidples  of  plural  proper  nouns. 
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to  indicate  the  Le^atnre  of  the  United  States ;  Parliament  met 
far  husineM — Conffress  adjourned,  (11)  Such  expressions  as  the 
Romans,  the  Stuarts,  the  Bourhons,  the  Csesars,  dsc,  may  he  con* 
sidered  as  a  kind  of  ooUectiTe  or  plural  proper  nouue. 

(12)  The  grammarians  generally  designate  all  nouns  which  are 
not  proper  nouns  (that  is,  names  appropriated  to  individual  persona 
or  things,  or  determinate  collections  of  persons  or  things),  as  com- 
mon nouns.  (13)  It  would  perhaps  he  better  to  restrict  this  classi- 
fication to  the  names  of  substances.  (14)  Many,  indeed,  of  the 
abstract  nouns  may,  in  some  sense,  and  as  sometimes  employed,  be 
considered,  like  common  nouns^  the  names  of  classes.  (15)  For  exam- 
ple, whiteness  may,  in  some  sort,  be  considered  as  the  name  of  a  class 
of  attributes,  for  there  is  one  whiteness  of  snow,  another  whiteness  of 
milk,  another  whiteness  of  paper,  &c.  Virtue,  too,  is  the  name  of  a 
numerous  class  of  moral  qualities,  and  vice  in  like  manner.  (16)  Yet 
even  these  words  are  not,  in  their  general  usage  in  language,  contem- 
plated as  names  of  classes  of  qualities  or  attributes,  but  as  names  of 
sin^fle  attributes,  or  qualities,  found,  indeed,  in  various  and  large  classes 
of  objects,  and  in  various  degrees  of  intensity,  but,  in  the  mind's 
conception  of  them,  possessed  of  a  sort  of  individuality.  When  in- 
tended to  be  employed  as  names  of  classes,  some  variation  of  expres- 
sion is  generally  necessai-y  to  announce  this  feet  (17)  Some  of 
these  nouns  are  expressive  of  qualities  which  admit  of  no  variation, 
as  mortality,  perpetuity,  equality,  &c.  The  conceptions  of  which 
these  are  the  signs  have  all  the  individuality  of  those  represented 
hj  proper  nouns.  (18)  Upon  the  whole,  as  the  manner  in  which 
all  abstract  and  verbal  nouns  and  the  pronouns  are  employed  in 
language,  is  more  like  that  in  which  proper  nouns  are  used,  than 
that  in  which  common  nouns  are  used,  we  thiiA:  it  best  not  to  class 
them  with  common  nouns,  but  to  restrict  the  division  of  nouns  into 
proper  and  common  to  names  of  substances^ 


(IS)  Hov  do  grammarians  generally  designate  all  noons  that  are  not  proper  noons  f  (18) 
What  restriction  of  this  classification  Is  snggested  ?  (14)  May  dMrad  noons  ever  be  con- 
sidered as  common  noons  ?  (16)  Illustrate  this  point  (16)  Are  abi^act  noons  in  their 
general  osage  contemplated  as  names  of  classes  of  attribotes  ?  (17)  What  Is  said  of  the 
qoaliUes  or  attribotes  expressed  by  some  abstract  noons?  (18)  To  what  kind  of  noons  does 
it  seem  best  to  restrict  the  division  into  proper  and  common  T[ 


(19)  Let  the  learner  remember  that,  in  writing  proper  namm 
and  wordB  derived  from  them,  we  always  begin  the  word  with  a 
large  letter,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  a  capital  letter,  (20)  Thiia, 
England  is  spelled  with  a  large  E^  and  English^  though  not  a  noun, 
because  it  is  derived  from,  and  has  reference  to,  a  proper  name,  is 
spelled  with  a  capital  E.  The  same  may  be  said  of  America  and 
American,  (21)  In  the  beginning  of  the  last  century  it  was  cus- 
tomary, in  our  printed  books,  to  distinguish  every  noun,  whether 
proper  or  common,  by  a  capital  letter.  This  custom  is  still  retained 
by  the  Germans.  In  their  language  every  noun,  and  every  word 
employed  as  a  noun,  is  distinguished  by  a  capital. 

Let  the  learner  tell  to  which  class  proper  nouns  or  commxm  nouns, 
each  word  in  the  following  exercise,  belongs,  giving,  in  each  case, 
the  reason  for  so  classing  it  In  this  exercise  we  have  not  em- 
ployed capitals  in  spelling  the  proper  nouns,  lest  we  should  distin- 
guish them  from  the  common  nouns.  After  repeating  the  exercise, 
as  an  oral  lesson,  the  learner  may  be  required  to  write  it,  distinguish- 
ing the  proper  nouns  by  an  initial  large  letter. 

Exercise. — Plant,  town,  country,  india,  franklin,  man,  england, 
president,  america,  king,  soldier,  hero,  st  paul's,  trinity  church, 
general,  mountain,  the  rocky  mountains,  Philadelphia,  liverpool, 
country,  kingdom,  state,  bristol,  stranger,  horse,  day,  thursday, 
april,  Stephen,  boston,  city,  kc 

Model  of  Examination. — What  kind  of  word  is  plant  ?  Ana. 
A  noun,  or  substantive.  Why  do  you  call  it  a  noun  ?  Ans.  Because 
it  belongs  to  that  class  of  words  which  serve  as  subjects  of  proposi- 
tions. What  kind  of  noun?  Ans.  A  concrete  common  noun« 
Why  call  it  a  concrete  noun  ?  Ans.  Because  it  is  the  name  of  a 
substance,  or  of  that  which  possesses  independent  existence.  Why 
a  common  noun  ?  Ans.  Because  it  is  a  name  common  to  a  class  of 
things,  and  not  appropriated  to  a  single  individual  thing. 

The  young  learner  may  now  be  required  to  give  twenty  (or  more, 
according  to  drcumstances)  examples  of  concrete  nouns  as  a  written 
exercise,  distinguishing  each  proper  noun  in  the  usual  manner,  by 
beginning  it  with  a  large  letter.    After  this  exercise  has  been  ex- 

(19)  How  are  proper  nonns  and  noons  derived  fh>m  proper  names  written?    (20)  IIlQt- 
tnt«  this  bj  ezampW    (81)  What  was  the  practice  in  former  times  in  writing  noons  ? 
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ammed,  let  the  pupil  be  questioiied  aoo(»tling  to  the  abore  model,- 
on  eadbi  example.  These  exercises  must  be  repeated  till  the  kamer 
can  promptly  distinguish  proper  and  common  nouns  from  one  ano- 
ther, and  from  all  other  classes  of  words. 

§  32.  (1)  In  employing  common  nouns — ^that  is,  words  which 
designate  classes  of  things — we  may  have  occasion  either  to  speak, 
1st,  of  the  whole  class ;  2d,  <^  an  individual  of  the  class ;  or,  3d,  of 
a  number  of  individuals  of  the  class  without  comprising  the  whole 
class.  (2)  The  noun,  in  its  simplest  form,  without  any  modification 
of  any  kind,  is  sometimes  employed  in  English  to  indicate  the  whole 
class  of  objects  to  which  the  name  is  applicable.  (3)  Thus,  th^  word 
mctn  is  employed  to  signify  the  whole  race  of  men,  or  all  mankind, 
as  when  we  say  Man  is  /rally  Man  is  mortal,  The  proper  study  of 
mankind  is  man.  By  man,  in  all  these  cases,  we  mean  the  wh(^ 
human  race,  or  humanity  in  general.  (4)  When  we  wish  to  indicate^ 
by  a  common  noun,  a  single  individual,  we  must,  in  our  language^ 
have  recourse  to  the  use  of  one  of  a  class  of  words  which  we  shall  call 
DETERMINATIVES ;  as,  a  man,  one  man,  any  man^  some  man,  dns. 
(5)  The  term  man  cannot  with  propriety  be  used  akne  in  our  lan- 
guage to  indicate  a  single  individual  man.  And  the  same  holds  of 
other  common  nouns. 

(6)  When  we  wish  to  indicate  more  than  one  individual  of  a 
dass  or  species,  without  indicating  the  whole  species,  we  must  use 
what  is  called  the  plural  form  of  the  noun,  and  a  determinative  or 
descriptive  word  besides,  to  restrict  or  limit  the  noun.  (7)  As  ex* 
amples  we  may  take  the  phrases,  some  men,  many  men,  good  m«% 
wise  men,  dec.  Here  we  use  men,  the  plural  form  of  man,  and  add 
the  limiting  words,  some,  many,  good,  wise.  (8)  The  plural  form  of 
the  word  man,  as  well  as  the  singular  form,  is  used  without  any 
modifying  word  to  express  the  whole  race ;  as,  Men  are  frail.  Men 
are  m^ortal,  &c    [(9)  Indeed  it  is  generally  the  plural  form  of  comr 

I  8Sl  (1)  Mentloa  the  puposw  flnr  wbleh  we  may  bftve  occasion  to  employ  common 
nooBB.  (f)  For  wbst  piiTpose  Is  the  common  nomi  in  Its  simplest  A>rm  sometimes  employed 
in  SngUsh  f  (8)  Qlre  IHostrations  ofthls  fket  (4)  To  what  contriyanoe  most  we  bare  r»- 
eoime  in  Enf^ish  in  order  to  indicate  a  single  indlvldaal  by  a  common  noon  ?  (6)  Wh41i 
Mdd  of  the  term  man  r 

(d)  How  do  we  indicate  more  than  one  of  a  tUn  without  indicating  the  whole  class  f 
(7)  Give  examples.  (9)  For  what  porpose  Is  the  plural  form  without  any  modifying 
word  employed  ?    [(9)  What  form  of  a  oommon  noon  is  generally  employed  to  express  tlM 
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mon  nouns  which  is  employed  to  express  the  whole  class  collectavely. 
(10)  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  certain  words  that  we  can  with  pro- 
priety employ  the  singular  form  to  express  the  whole  class ;  and 
when  we  do  use  it,  it  does  not  so  much  indicate  the  class,  or  indi- 
viduals taken  collectively  which  form  the  class  or  species,  as  the 
combined  qualities  or  attributes  which  constitute  or  distinguish  the 
class.  (11)  Thus,  man  means,  when  used  alone  or  unmodified,  the 
combined  qualities,  properties,  distinguishing  attributes  which  con- 
stitute man^  or  nearly  the  same  which  is  sometimes  indicated  by 
the  term  humanity  ;  as  in  the  example  already  given.  The  proper 
study  #f  mankind  is  man — that  is,  the  properties,  attributes,  <&:&, 
which  belong  to  or  constitute  maw.  (12)  We  cannot  use  such 
words  as  tree  or  animal  to  express  the  whole  class  of  trees  or  ani- 
mals ;  nor  such  words  as  oaJk  or  a^sh.  These  last,  when  used  with- 
out a  determinative,  signify  a  very  different  thing  from  the  species 
which  they  indicate  collectively  considered.  Thus  used,  they  serve 
to  indicate  the  kind  of  wood  which  they  afford,  considered  as  a  ma- 
terial for  human  uses,  not  the  collective  species  of  trees.] 

§  33.  We  are  now  brought  to  consider  an  important  modifica- 
tion of  the  subfect  noun,  effected  (at  least  partly)  by  a  change  of  the 
form  of  the  word.  (1)  We  use  the  unaltered  form  of  the  noun 
(accompanied  generally,  in  the  case  of  names  of  substances,  by  a 
determinative  word)  to  indicate  a  single  individual  of  the  class  to 
which  the  noun  serves  as  a  common  name,  and  we  employ  a  modi- 
fied form,  when  we  intend  to  indicate  mxjre  than  one  individual  of 
the  dass.  (2)  These  two  forms  may  be  called  the  singular  form 
and  the  plural  form — the  Angular  indicating  a  single  thing,  the 
plurcU  a  plurality  of  things,  or  more  than  one.  [(3)  For  the  sake  of 
brevity,  we  may  henceforth  call  the  original,  unmodified,  uninflected 
form  of  nouns  and  verbs  the  root  of  the  noun  or  verb.]     (4)  The  gram- 


wbole  class  coUectiYelj?  (10)  What  is  said  of  the  employment  of  tho  singular  form  to  ex- 
press a  whole  dassf  (U)  Illnstrate  hj  an  example.  (12)  Can  such  words  as  tr^  or  cuU- 
malt  Aql,  be  used  to  express  the  dass  of  trees,  Ac ;  and  what  do  snoh  wordsas  oak  and  oA 
used  alone  signify  f ] 

1 88.  (1)  What  form  of  the  nonn  is  used  when  we  speak  of  a  single  object  of  a  dass,  and 
what  when  we  speak  of  more  than  one  f  (2)  What  may  these  Ibrms  be  called  f  [(8)  What 
is  meant  by  the  r<K4  of  a  fMnm  or  «er&  T\  (4)  What  have  grammarians  called  this  modlft* 
oatkmofnonns? 
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mariasB  generally  caU  this  modification  of  nouns  number,  and  say 
that  nouns  have  tv)o  ntanberSj  the  singular  and  the  pluraL 

As  this  manner  of  expression  has  been  so  long  employed,  we  shall 
feel  obliged  (through  a  regard  to  oonTenience,  and  to  avoid  the  ap- 
pearance of  making  unnecessary  innovations),  to  adopt  it  on  some  oc- 
casions, though  it  is  liable  to  serious  objection,  because  it  implies  that 
unity  is  a  number,  whereas  number  consists  of  the  aggregation  or  sum 
of  two  or  more  units.  The  difficulties  which  have  occurred  to  some 
of  the  grammarians,  and  the  lees  scientific  writers  on  arithmetic,  in 
attempting  to  define  number^  and  the  glaring  absurdities  which  have 
been  sometimes  produced  as  definitions,  are  all  to  bo  traced  to  the  im- 
proper extension  (an  extension  unwarranted  by  the  common  usAge  of 
language,  and  reprobated  by  philosophers  as  early  as  the  times  of 
Aristotle)  of  the  word  number^  so  as  to  embrace  under  it  the  concep- 
tion of  unity  as  well  as  of  plurahty.  It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any 
serviceable  definition  can  be  given  embracing  in  the  same  terms  con- 
ceptions so  diverse — ao  opposed  as  unity  and  plurality.  In  other 
words,  while  a  unit  is  considered  one  of  the  numbers^  there  can  be  no 
rational  or  logical  definition  of  number.  We  may,  indeed,  have  such 
jargon  as  "  number  is  the  consideration  of  an  object  as  one  or  more ;" 
or,  "  number  is  that  property  of  a  noun,  by  which  it  expresses  one,  or 
more  than  one,"  &c.  When  number  is  considered  as  made  up  of  the 
aggregation  or  sum  of  units,  the  proper  definition  obviously  presents 
itself.  But  then  to  talk  of  the  singular  number  is  absurd — a  contra- 
diction of  terms.  This  use  of  the  term  number  by  most  grammarians, 
and  by  a  host  of  writers  on  arithmetic,  is  also  altogether  inconsistent 
with  the  current  usage  of  language  in  speaking  of  every  thing  except 
grammar  and  arithmetic.  When  we  use  the  word  number  in  conunon 
discourse  we  always  intend  to  indicate  a  plurality^  and  to  exclude 
unity  (except  in  such  colloquial  expressions  as  ^^  number  one''*),  A 
number  of  men,  a  number  of  things,  always  implies  plurality,  and  is 
equivalent  to  several  men,  several  things. 

When  we  have  occasion  hereafter  to  speak  of  the  singular  form  of 
nouns,  we  shall  call  it  simply  the  singular /ormy  and  not  the  singular 
number;  but  as  there  is  no  other  name  in  our  language  to  express 
that  modification  or  accident  of  nouns  which  wo  are  considering,  we 
are  obliged  to  employ  the  term  number,  or  numbers  of  nouns,  for  this 
purpose,  whilst  we  admit  its  want  of  strict  appropriateness,  except 
as  applied  exclusively  to  the  plural  form.  At  the  same  time,  we  shall 
endeavor  to  guard  our  readers  and  ourselves  against  any  misconcep- 
tion to  which  the  use  of  this  term  might  possibly  lead. 
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§  34.  In  commg  to  treat  of  the  fonnation  of  the  plural  of 
nouns,  a  class  of  the  contrivances  of  articulate  language  distinct 
ftom  what  we  have  yet  had  under  cansid^ntion,  and  a  daas  which 
win  emploj  much  of  our  attention  in  the  remainder  of  thia  trea- 
tise,  is  presented  to  our  notice.  (1)  Hitherto  we  have  contem- 
plated nouns  and  verbs  as  performing  their  respective  funetiona  in 
propositions  without  any  species  of  modification,  whether  effected 
by  a  change  of  their  form,  or  by  the  assistance  of  other  words. 
(2)  Very  few  of  the  purposes  which  language  now  serves  can  be 
accomplished  without  advancing  a  step  beyond  this.  With  un- 
modified nouns,  and  unmodified  verbs,  we  could-  form  but  a 
yery  small  number  of  propositions,  and  express  a  very  limited 
portion  of  our  thoughts.  (3)  The  learner  will,  no  doubt,  have 
discovered  this  fact  already  in  attempting  to  form  rational  pro- 
positions consisting  of  two  words — a  simple  unmodified  noun, 
and  an  unmodified  verb.  (4)  For  example,  of  the  subject  express- 
ed by  the  noun  man  without  any  modification,  we  can  by  the  use 
of  bare  verbs  make  only  a  very  limited  number  of  assertions  con- 
sistent with  truth,  and  deserving  the  attention  of  rational  beings. 
Man  liveSy  man  thinks,  man  speaks,  talks,  sings,  walks,  runs,  &c^ 
&c  Such  propositions,  though  all  true,  contain  truths  so  well 
known  by  mankind  generally,  that  we  seldom  find  occasion  to  em- 
I^oy  them  in  this  naked  form  in  conversation  or  in  writing,  and 
even  when  we  do,  in  order  to  give  our  assertion  more  appearance 
of  weight,  we  usually  employ  some  more  dignified  mode  of  ex- 
pression, as  man  is  endowed  with  thought,  with  speech,  <&c. 

(6)  Even,  if  we  are  allowed  to  modify  at  pleasure  the  verbs  we 
employ,  we  can  make  only  a  limited  number  of  true  and  rational 
assertions  about  the  subject  expressed  by  the  naked  term  man. 
(6)  But,  when  we  are  allowed  to  modify  this  term  by  the  assistance 
of  additional  words,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  modify  the  verb,  we 


1 81  (1)  What  Is  said  of  tbe  maoner  In  which  we  have  been  contemplating  noons  and 
.  -Tbs  hitherto  f  (2)  C^  the  purposes  of  language  be  effected  by  unmodified  nouns  and 
TirtM  ?  (8)  What  will  the  learner  have  already  discovered  in  regard  to  this  matter  f  (4) 
CMrt  Mumple,  and  go  through  the  illustradcHi. 

{(0  When  allowed  to  modiiy  the  verba  we  employ,  can  we  make  a  large  number  of  aastr- 
tkat  In  regard  to  the  subject  expressed  by  the  bare  word  man  J  (6)  IIow  is  it,  when  we  an 
alknredtomodify  the  snttject  noun  and  the  verb?    (7)  Blustratoby  ezamplea. 
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can  readily  increase  our  stock  of  propositions.  (1)  For  example, 
we  cannot  say  with  truth,  man  is  happy,  for  many  men  are  hr  from 
being  happy.  We  cannot  say,  man  is  esteem£d,  man  is  laved,  mam. 
is  admired,  man  is  envied,  dec,  because  these  predicates  do  not  ap- 
ply to  erery  man  indiscriminately.  But  we  can  say  without  offend- 
iog  against  truth  or  propriety,  a  virtuous  man  is  happy,  an  upright 
man  is  esteemed,  a  good  man  is  loved,  a  great  man  is  admired,  a  rich  man 
is  envied,  &c  (8)  In  these  propositions,  it  will  be  observed,  the  assertions 
are  not  made  of  man  generally — of  man  considered  as  possessing  only 
the  necessary  and  essential  characteristics  of  the  human  family — 
<^  any,  or  etery  man ;  but  of  a  man— some  individual  man  pos- 
sessing a  superadded  quality,  which  does  not  necessarily,  or  in 
reality,  belong  to  all  men.  The  real  subject  of  the  foregoing  pro- 
positions is  not  the  bare  word  man,  but  the  modified  or  completed 
subjects,  a  virtuous  man,  a  §ood  man,  dec  (9)  The  modifying 
words  virtuous,  good,  dec,  together  with  the  little  determinative 
sign  a,  are  added  to  the  noun  (which  forms,  as  it  were,  the  6am 
or  nucleus  of  the  subject),  and  these  together  constitute  the  com- 
plete subject, 

(10)  Various  contrivances  are  employed  to  complete  the  sub- 
iects  of  propositions ;  that  is,  to  express  with  its  proper  limitations, 
qualifications,  &c,,  the  exact  subject  of  which  we  make  an  assertion. 
In  like  manner,  there  are  also  various  contrivances  for  expressing  the 
proper  limitations,  qualifications,  hc^  of  the  predicates  of  propositions. 

(11)  All  these  contrivances,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  may, 
for  the  present,  call  modifications  oi  nouns  and  verbs,  (12)  They 
may  be  divided  into  two  general  classes  :  1st,  modifications  effected 
on  the  form  of  the  noun  or  verb ;  and  2d,  modifications  effected 
by  the  assistance  of  other  words.  (13)  The  first  class  we  shall  call 
simply  modifications.  When  we  come  to  treat  of  the  latter  dass, 
we  shall  call  them,  after  the  French  manner,  complements  (that  is. 


(8)  Of  wbAt  are  the  assertions  in  the  examples  made— of  manezpreasiTe  of  the  bmnaii 
raoa,  or  of  what  ?    (9)  What  constitates  the  rtal  snbjects  of  these  propositions  ? 

(10)  What  is  said  of  the  contriyances  employed  to  complete  propositions  f 

(11)  What  name  may  be  given  to  these  contrivances  ?    (12)  Describe  the  two  general 
elaases  of  these  modllications.    (18)  How  shall  we  designate  the  first,  and  how  the  seoond 

I? 
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eompUtements)  of  the  subject  and  predicate  respectively,  or  some" 
times  modifications  of  the  subject-^noun  and  verb  respectively. 

Remark. — (14)  The  young  learner  will  please  remember  that 
the  word  complement  means  that  which  Jills  up,  or  completes, 
and  that  it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  more  common  word 
compliment,  which  is  wholly  unlike  it  in  meaning,  though  similar  in 
sound. 

§35.  (1)  Our  attention  for  the  present  is  to  be  exclusively  di- 
rected to  the  first  class  of  modifications — those  which  are  indicated 
by  some  change  effected  on  the  form  of  the  noun  or  verb ;  andvfirst, 
to  the  change  of  the  form  of  the  noun  employed  as  subject- 
noun  to  express  pluralitij.  (2)  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  these 
modifications  of  the  forms  of  both  nouns  and  verbs — especially  of 
the  verbs — are  of  two  distinct  kinds ;  first,  those  which  consist  of 
a  change  of  what  is  called  the  root,  or  radical  part  of  the  word 
without  any  thing  being  added  to  the  word ;  for  example,  man  is 
changed  into  m^n  to  form  the  plural.  Here  the  sound  of  the  root 
is  changed  or  modified,  but  nothing  is  added.  The  second  kind  of 
modific4ition  is  effected  by  adding  a  sound  to  the  root ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, the  plural  of  the  word  book  is  formed  by  adding  the  sound 
of  s  ;  singular  book,  plural  books,  the  first  used  to  express  a  single 
book,  the  latter  a  number  of  books. 

(3)  There  are  now  only  a  few  nouns  in  our  language  that  form 
their  plurals  by  a  modification  of  the  sound  of  the  root,  or  by  what 
we  shall  call  for  tiie  sake  of  distinction  a  radical  mxxiification,* 

♦We  have  got  no  appropriate  distinctive  name  in  our  language  for 
these  two  kinds  of  modification.  Indeed  the  iact^  on  which  this  distinc- 
tion restsy  has  been  noticed  by  few  of  our  grammarians.  They  have  rid 
themselvM  of  all  trouble  with  nouns  and  verbs  which  undergo  the  radical 
modification^  by  setting  them  aside  as  irregular.  This  is  a  very  convenient 
way  of  disposing  of  these  words,  but  it  is  neither  fair,  nor  philosophical  to 
treat  in  this  manner  what  is  apparently  the  most  ancient  species  of  modifica- 
tion in  our  own  language,  in  its  mother  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  all  the  sis- 

(14)  What  is  the  meaniog  of  the  word  complement,  and  from  what  word  must  it  be  dls- 
tlagulshed  ? 

I  8B.  (I)  To  which  class  of  these  modifications  are  we  to  attend  first  ?  (2)  What  sub- 
dlTlalon  may  be  made  of  this  first  general  class  of  modifications?  Describe  each  sabordinais 

is& 

(8)  What  diatinctiTe  names  may  be  given  to  these  modifloatioiis  P 
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We  shall  add  a  list  of  these  after  we  have  treated  of  the  forma- 
tion of  the  plural  by  the  more  usual  process,  namely,  by  an  addi* 
tion  made  to  the  root  or  radical  form  of  the  word.  This  for  dis- 
tinction's sake  we  may  call  the  JUxioncU  modification, 

(4)  Before  we  proceed  to  treat  £&rther  of  these  modifications  (^ 
the  forms  of  words,  and  in  particular  of  the  formation  of  the  plu- 
rals of  nouns,  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  some  account  of  the  tU- 
meniary  sounds  which  constitute  words,  and  of  the  written  signs 
employed  to  represent  these  words  to  the  eye.  (5)  Without  some 
knowledge  of  these  matters  the  learner  will  not  be  prepared  to  fol- 
low us  reftdily  in  treating  of  the  variations  of  form  which  words 
midergo  in  order  to  acooniplish  the  purposes  of  language.  In  fact, 
we  find  that  witliout  presupposing  such  knowledge  on  his  part,  we 
cannot  treat  these  modifications  in  a  clear  or  satisfactory  manner. 
We  cannot  refer  to  the  different  classes  of  sounds  and  of  letters, 
without  first  briefly  considering  these  classes,  and  putting  the  pupil 
in  possession  of  their  names. 

Bemark. — ^It  is  usual  to  introduce  somethinii:  on  the  sounds  of  the 
language  in  the  beginning  of  grammars.  We  think  it  better  not  to 
introduce  this  discussion  till  snoh  time  as  it  is  needed^  and  most  be 
applied  in  treating  of  the  contrivances  of  speech.  Though  its  intro- 
duction hero  must  for  a  short  time  suspend  our  remarks  on  the  modi- 
fication of  nouns,  the  course  we  pursue  saves  the  pupil  the  trouble 
of  learning,  first  a  number  of  dry  facts  apparently  unconnected  with 
the  subject  of  the  construction  of  language,  and  being  again  compelled 
to  learn  them  a  second  time,  when  they  come  to  be  of  practical  use. 

RXMABXS  ON  THE  ELEMENTART   BOUNDS  OF  THE  ENOUBH  LANGUAOS, 
AND  ON  THE  SIGNS  USED  TO  REPRESENT  THESE  SOUNDS.* 

§  36.  (1)  Words  consist  either  of  a  single  sound  uttered  by  a 

t«r  dialectB.  Oar  cousins,  the  Germans,  who  have  gone  &r  ahead  of  ns  in 
grammatjieal  and  philological  research,  h|ive  given  these  two  species  of  modi- 
fication distinctive  names. 

*In  pursoing  our  inquiries  on  this  subject,  we  most  never  lose  sight 


(4)  To  what  sabject  1b  it  necessaiy  to  call  the  attenUon  of  the  learner  before  we  treat  ftiv 
th«r  of  the  modification  of  the  forms  of  words?  (5)  State  the  reasons  for  introdaeing  fhli 
mbject,  and  suspending  our  remarks  on  the  formation  of  the  plural,  && 

1 8<k  (1)  How  are  wotds  eonftttnted? 
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imgle  effort  of  the  organs  of  speech,  or  of  a  combinatioii  of  two  or 
more  such  sounds.  (2)  Every  single  sound  thus  uttered  is  called  a 
syllable.  (3)  The  term  syllable  means  so  much  of  a  word  as  is 
taken  together  ;  that  is,  so  many  letters  in  written  language^  as  are 
taken  together  to  form  one  single  sound,  or  voice — ^the  name  by 
which  some  have  chosen  to  call  human  utterances  to  distinguish 
Aem  from  ordinary  sounds.* 

(4)  A  word  of  one  syllable  is  called  a  monosyllable  ;  a  word  of 
two  syllables  a  dissyllable  ;  a  word  of  three  syllables  a  trisyllable  ; 
and  a  word  of  four  or  more  syllables  a  polysyllable, 

(5)  The  sounds  employed  in  articulate  language  to  form  sylla- 
bles  are  produced  by  the  breath  passing  through  the  throat  and 
mouth,  and  acted  upon,  in  some  cases,  during  its  passage  by  the 
several  organs  of  speech — especially  the  tongue,  teeth  and  lips. 
[See  Latham's  £ng.  Gram.  p.  17.] 

(6)  Hiese  sounds  are  constituted  of  two  kinds  of  elenents, 
vocalj  or  vowel  sounds,  and  consonantal  modifications  o(  sound. 
{*!)  The  letters  which  represent  these  vocal  sounds  and  consonantal 
modifications  of  sound,  are  called  vowels  and  consonants, 

§  87.  (1)  Vowels. — ^The  vocal  or  vowel  sounds  are  formed  by 
the  passage  of  the  breath  through  the  mouth  kept  in  a  particular 
position,  without  any  interference  of  the  tongue,  lips,  or  teeth.  (2) 
These  sounds  admit  of  being  continued  so  long  as  we  choose  to 

of  the  distinction  between  a  sound  and  a  letter,  A  letter  is  the  eign  or 
representative  of  a  soond — often  only  of  a  part  of  a  complete  sound  or  utter- 
anoe.  Obvious  as  this  distinction  may  seem,  it  has  been  sometimes  over- 
looked in  treating  this  part  of  grammar,  and  both  oonfosion  of  thought  and 
oonfosion  of  language,  as  might  have  been  expected,  have  been  the  result 

*  This  employment  of  the  term  voiee^  is  not  sanctioned  by  the  oom- 
moii  tmsge  of  our  language;  though  in  Latin  vox^  from  which  voice  is 
derived,  is  frequently  employed  to  denote  a  sound  emitted  by  the  human 
Toioe. 


(2)  Whit  Is  the  name  given  toasizigle  Bound?    (8)  EzpUln  the  meaning  of  the  term 

(4)  What  name  is  giren  to  a  word  of  one  syllable  f    To  a  word  of  two  syllables  f  Soa. 

■  QS)  How  are  the  soands  employed  in  curUefuiaie  kHtffuage  Ibrmed  f  (6)  What  two  kinds 
effllnntntsoonstltate  these  aoandaf  (7)  What  are  the  letters  which  represent  these  dia- 
tlact  elements  of  artkmlate  soands  ealled  t 

1 87.  (1)  Deserlbe  the  manner  in  which  rowel  loiuida  are  fomiedr    (3)  What  is  said  of 
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keep  tbe  mouth  in  the  same  podticni,  and  pass  the  breath  throogfa 
it  (3)  They  can  be  uttered  alone,  being  complete  sounds,  and 
hence  may  constitute  a  syllable  or  a  word. 

(4)  The  vowel  sounds  are  represented  in  the  written  English 
language  by  the  letters,  a,  0,  t,  o,  u  ;  which  are  hence  called  vow* 
els.  (5)  The  letter  f  also  represents  a  vowel  sound — ^the  same 
sound  as  t  or  e — when  found  in  the  middle  or  end  of  a  syllable. 
(6)  W^  also,  in  the  middle  or  in  the  end  of  a  syllable  is  generally 
considered  a  vowel.  Sometimes  it  represents  the  sound  of  «,  as  in 
now,  coir,  votff,  ^c. 

[(7)  In  many  cases  it  is,  as  the  language  is  now  pronounced, 
a  mere  quiescent  or  otiose  (idh)  Utter  in  the  written  language,  hav* 
ing  no  corresponding  sound  m  the  spoken  language.  This  hap 
pens  when  it  follows  the  vowel  0  /  as,  in  low^  blow,  fiow^  follow^  die. 
Sometimes  it  indicates  the  particular  sound  which  the  preceding 
vowel  represents.  This  happens  when  it  follows  a  ;  as  in  law^  bavd^ 
raw,  Sec  And  sometimes  it  combines  with  the  vowel  e  ;  in  which 
case  it  is  sounded  nearly  like  u.  In  our  language  it  can  never 
stand  alone  in  a  syllable.  It  must  be  supported  by  another  voweL 
In  this  it  differs  from  y,  as  well  as  from  all  the  other  vowels.] 

(8)  W  and  y  are  commonly  reckoned  consonants  when  they 
b^n  a  syllable.  [(9)  Semivowelst--£he  name  given  to  them,  when 
they  occupy  this  position,  by  some  modem  grammarians — is  a  much 
more  appropriate  appellation,  if  the  older  grammarians  had  not 
already  applied  it  to  another  class  of  sounds,  or  rather — as  we  have 
ventured  to  consider  and  treat  them — ^modifiers  of  sounds. 

(10)  The  vowel  sounds  in  the  English  language  are  much  more* 
numerous  than  the  letters  which  are  used  to  represent  them.  (11) 
The  letter  a  represents  three  or  four  distinct  sounds,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  words  late,  man,  far,  ball,  E  represents  the  two  distinct 
sounds  found  in  the  words,  m/e  and  met ;  %  the  two  found  in  the 

onr  power  of  continuing  these  vowel  Bounds  f    (8)  Can  these  bo  uttered  alone  f    What  ibl- 
lowt  as  a  ooDseqaencef 

(4)  By  what  letters  are  the  fiotMi{«wfMl«i«presentedr    (5)  What  la  said  of  yf  (e)WlM* 

OffOf 

[(7)  What  ftirther  is  said  of  to  f] 

(8)  When  are  «o  and  y  reckoned  consonants?  [(9)  What  other  name  hss  btoi  appHtd 
to  them  by  some  grammarians,  and  what  is  said  of  this  other  name  ? 

(10)  Hare  we  adiatiBet  lettsr  to  repreeent  eaeh  distinct  rowel  aouid  In  our  laagoafaf 
(11)  How  many  distinct  soonda  does  the  kttarasepiesent?    Hvwr  manyth*  lettered  J^ 
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words  pin  said  pine;  o  the  three  found  in  no,  not,  move,  ^cc  (12) 
It  is  reckoned  that  there  are  from  ten  to  twelve  distinct  simple  vocal 
sounds  used  in  the  English  language.  (13)  From  these  we  must 
exclude  the  sound  represented  by  t  in  pine,  as  being  a  compound, 
and  not  a  simple  sound.  (14)  Some  others,  which  we  have  men- 
tioned above,  may  be  considered  as  distinguished  only  by  a  more 
or  less  protracted  pronunciation.] 

§  38.  (1)  Two  vowel  sounds  are  sometimes  pronounced  in  com- 
bination by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice,  or  in  one  syllable.  Such 
combinations  are  called  diphthongs,  that  is,  double  sounds,  (2)  Ex- 
amples are  found  in  the  words  voice  and  ounce,  in  which  two  sounds 
represented  by  ditferent  letters  are  united  in  the  same  syllable.  [(3) 
We  have  also  an  example  in  pine.  Here  two  sounds — the  sound 
of  a  in  man  and  of  i  in  pin,  or,  as  some  think,  of  the  semivowel  y  in 
yet — are  distinguishable,  though  the  combined  sound  is  represented 
by  the  single  character  t. 

(4)  On  the  other  hand,  two  vowel  characters,  or  letters,  are 
often  found  united  in  the  same  syllable  in  the  written  language, 
when  the  syllable,  in  our  m9dem  pronunciation,  contains  but  one 
simple  vowel  sound.  We  have  examples  in  the  words  Jiead,  field, 
great,  had,  cfec.  (5)  Those  combinations  which  represent  a  double 
sound  in  the  spoken  language  are  commonly  called  by  grammarians 
proper  diphthongs,  and  those  which  do  not  represent  a  double 
sound  are  called  improper  diphthongs — by  some,  more  properly, 
digraphs,  (6)  This  distinction,  it  will  be  noticed,  has  reference  only 
to  the  written  language.  (7)  There  are  no  improper  diphthongs  in 
the  spoken  language,*     (8)  Sometimes  in  written  language  we  find 

*  Ab  the  tenn  diphthong,  in  its  proper  sense,  can  apply  only  to  spoken 
language,  the  expressions  proper  and  improper  diphthongs^  meaning  diph- 


(Ifl)  How  many  distinct  simple  vowel  soands  aro  reckoned  in  English  ?  (18)  What  sound 
represented  by  a  single  letter  mast  be  cxclnded  from  the  nomber  of  the  simple  vowel 
tonnds  ?  (14)  By  what  alone  do  some  of  the  vowel  sounds  above  enumerated  seem  to  be 
dtatingnished  from  each  other  Y] 

%  88.  (1)  What  is  said  of  the  combination  of  vowel  sonnds,  and  what  are  such  eombina' 
Uons  of  simple  soands  called  ?  What  does  the  term  diphthong  mean  ?  (2)  Furnish  exam- 
pies.    [(8)  What  is  said  of  i  in  snch  words  asptne  f 

(4)  Do  two  towel  characters  in  the  same  syllable  always  represent  a  double  sound  in 
QMken  langnase  f  Ohre  examples.  (5)  What  is  a  proper  diphthong  f  What  on  improper 
dipfithonif  t  (C)  What  is  said  of  this  distinction  ?  (7)  Are  there  any  improper  diphthongs 
In  ^oken  langua|ie?  (8)  Are  three  «wtoeI  oAarae^er*  ever  onitad  in  Uie  same  syllable  in  thu 
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tlired  vowel  characters  combined  in  one  syllable ;  as  in  the  words 
beauty,  beau,  Ueutenantj  &c  These  have  been  called  triphthonga 
(9),  perhaps  improperly,  as  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether,  in  our 
spoken  language,  such  a  thing  as  the  combination  of  th^ee  sounds 
in  one  syllable  ever  occurs.  (10)  The  eau,  for  example,  in  beau, 
represents  but  a  single  vocal  sound  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  word; 
and  eau  in  beauty,  and  ieu  in  lieutenant,  represent  certainly  nothing 
more  complex  than  a  diphthongal  sound.] 

§  39.  Consonants. — (1)  The  consonants  are  sounds,  or,  more 
properly,  modifications  of  sounds,  which  cannot  be  pronounced  alone, 
but  only  in  connection  with  a  vowel.*     (2)  And  hence  the  name 

thongs  which  are  a  oombinatioii  or  coalesoenoe  of  two  vowel  8oniidfl»  and 
diphthongs  which  are  not  a  combination  of  two  vowel  sounds  (that  is^  which 
arc  not  diphthongs  at  aU),  involve  an  absurdity.  The  grammarians  have 
been  led  into  this  aheurdity  by  the  confusion  of  vowel  sounds  with  the  char- 
acters which  represent  them,  both  of  which  they  have  called  by  the  samie 
name — vctoel*.  We  much  need  a  terra  to  express  a  vowH  eharaeUT  or  lett0r 
distinct  from  the  term  used  properly  to  express  a  vowel  tound,  and  a  term  to 
express  a  written  word  distinctly  from  a  spoken  word.  Improper  diphthongi 
are  more  properly  called  digraph* — that  is^  sounds  represented  by  two  letters 
in  the  written  language. 

*  The  vowel  in  a  syllable  may  be  considered  as  the  basis  of  the  sound, 
and  the  so  called  consonantal  sounds  as  modifications  applied  to  this  sound 
(fwr)  as  it  passes  through  the  mouth.  Every  entire  syllable  is  a  single 
aoQod  or  utterance,  either  nmply  vocal  or  modified.  The  consonantal  modi- 
fications effected  by  the  tongue,  lips,  teeth,  dtc,  produce  that  boundless  co- 
piousness and  variety  of  articulations  which  distinguish  artificial  language 
With  the  vowels  aione  we  could  form  only  a  dozen  or  so,  distinct  syUablei^ 
and  even  these  ill  adapted  for  the  purpose  of  combination  to  form  wordiL 
But^  by  the  combination  of  vowel  rounds  with  eonaonantal  modification*,  w« 
can  form  a  great  variety  of  syllables ;  and  by  the  further  combination  of  two 
or  more  of  these  syllables  in  words,  we  obtain  the  countless  number  of  signs 
which  are  employed  in  the  various  dialects  spoken  by  the  races  of  mankind. 

Since  writing  the  preceding  part  of  this  note,  we  have  found  a  remark 
in  an  article  on  Comparative  Philology  in  the  North  British  Reyiew  for 
November,  1861,  which  we  introduce  here  as  confirmatory  of  our  views. 

written  language,  and  if  bo,  what  are  such  oombinationB  called?  (9)  Are  there  any  triple 
thonifa,  that  is,  oombinatlona  of  three  votoel  tounde.  In  the  tipohen  hmgaafe  f  (10)  What  Is 
said  of  each  oombfaiatlona  of  vowel  leUen  as  eau  in  beau  and  in  &m»v^,  aad  <0»  In  KMffofi- 
antf] 

|M.  (1)  Wbatisiaidof  ocMUMUMOtf   (S)  Wlist  does  the  term  osBSdotntnuaa? 
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cansanarU — soundinff^th,  (3)  Alone^  they  can,  of  ooureey  never 
form  a  word  or  syllable.  All  the  remaining  letters  of  the  alphabeti 
after  we  have  subtracted  the  vowel  characters  above  enumerated, 
are  called  consonants.  (4)  These  have  been  divided  by  the  gram- 
marians into  two  classes,  mutes  and  semivowels. 

Mutes  and  Ssmtvowels.* — (5)  The  distinction  drawn  between 
these  is,  that  the  mutes  cannot  be  sounded  at  all  without  the  aid  of 
a  vowel,  whereas  the  semivowels  have  a  sort  of  impeifect  sound 
without  the  aid  of  a  voweL 

(6)  The  consonantal  sounds,  classed  under  the  name  of  mtUes^ 
are  represented  in  our  alphabet  by  the  letters  6,  c  hard,  d^  g  hard, 
1*,  jp,  ^,  and  t  [(7)  To  these  may  be  added  the  two  distinct  sonn<h 
represented  by  ih  in  the  words  thing  and  thaughy  which  are  sim- 
ple sounds,  or  simple  modifications  of  vocal  sounds,  though  both — 
awkwardly  and  improperly — ^represented  in  our  present  written  lan- 
guage by  the  two  characters  t  and  h.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  alpha- 
bet these  sounds  had  each  an  appropriate  representative.  (8)  Fjrom 
th6  mutes  above  enumerated  we  may,  as  regards  sounds^  deduct 
two,  since  the  letters  c  hard,  ky  and  q,  represent  only  a  single  sound, 
and  c  soft  has  the  same  sound  as  «.] 

(9)  The  semivowels  are  represented  by  the  letters/,  l^m^fiyr^  «, 
V,  and  c  and  g  soft.  (10)  We  haveomitted  x and  z  in  enumerating 
tbe  mutes  and  semivowels,  because  each  of  them  is  the  representar 
tire  of  a  combination  oi  two  consonantal  sounds,  xoi  k  combined 

"  Alphabets  are  the  result  of  analysiB ;  syllables  are  really  the  units  of  sofimd. 
The  Chinese  and,  we  believe,  the  Mandschur,  have  really  only  syllabariei^ 
the  former  significant^  and  the  latter  phonetic  as  well." 

*  This  daasification  is  of  little  practical  nse  in  onr  langnage,  and  is  founded 
OD,  what  seems  to  usj,  a  rather  doubtfiil  distinction.  Still,  as  it  is  old,  and 
oommonly  adopted,  it  deserves  some  passing  notice. 


(8)  Can  a  BjQaMe  be  fimned  of  oofMoiuMtte  alooe?  (4)  Tell  tiie  daaaee  into  whiob  mosk 
grammarians  hare  diyided  the  consonants? 

(8)  State  the  diatlncUon  between  mtitefi  and  •emhoweU, 

(fl)  Enumerate  the  nrate  oonsonanta.  [(7)  What  Is  said  of  the  soonds  represented  by 
f%f   (8)  What  Is  laid  of  the  soimds  ote,h,mAqr\ 

(9)  Enomente  the  BMniwweU.  (10)  What  reason  is  assigned  for  omitting  the  atrands 
npresented  by  cb  and  ef  (11)  What  other  letter  has  been  ezdnded  from  the  enrnnemtkiB  f 
[OS)  What  is  said  of  the  propriety  of  ezehidlng  A/]    08)  What  is  said  of  the  l<2w<cl«f 
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with  «,  and  tj  as  oommonlj  snppoeed,  of  d  with  f.*'  (11)  jff'haa 
alM>  been  ezduded  from  this  enumeration,  because  it  is  said  to 
represent  only  an  aspiration  or  breathing.  [(12)  This  is,  perhaps, 
nnjust  treatment  of  our  strong  aspirated  English  A,  since  it  seems 
to  serve  the  same  purpose  with  all  the  other  consonantal  soonds— 
the  purpose,  namely,  of  so  modifying  the  utterance  of  a  rowel  as 
to  form  a  distinct  syllable.  The  sound  represented  by  hat,  for  ex- 
ample, when  well  pronounced,  is  nearly  as  distinct'  from  at  as  the 
soiuids  caty  cr/atj  or  mat^  and  serves  as  well  the  purpose  of  a  dis- 
tinct sign  in  articulate  language.]  (18)  Four  of  the  rnniwxwela  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  liguids,  from  their  smoothness,  and 
their  consequent  easy  union  in  the  same  syllable  with  other  conso- 
nants.   The  liquids  are  /,  m,  fi,  and  r. 

§  40.  [  (1)  Anothw,  and  more  practically  usefbl,  clasnfication  of 
the  consonantal  sounds,  is  into  sharp  and  Jlat^  or  hard  and  soft. 
(2)  This  classification  claims  our  notice,  because  the  fiiot  on  which 
it  is  founded  exerdses  an  important  influence  on  the  inflexion  of 
many  words  in  the  English  language — ^I  mean  the  spoken  language. 
It  accounts,  also,  for  some  of  the  irregularities  of  our  pronunciation 
of  the  written  letters ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  some  of  the  numerous 
^consistencies  between  our  orthography  and  our  pronunciation* 
We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Latham  for  what  follows : 

(S)  When  two  or  more  mutes  of  diffSerent  degrees  of  sharp- 
ness or  flatness  come  together  in  the  same  syllable,  they  form  a  com- 
bination of  sounds  that  is  incapable  of  being  pronounced.  (4)  This 
may  be  understood  by  practising  a  few  combinations  according  to 
the  following  table.  The  sharp  mutes  are  arranged  on  the  lefl^  tha 
flat  ones  on  the  right  side  of  the  line. 
(5)  Sharp  or  hard. 


P 
t 

k 

8 


th  (m  thin.) 
sh. 


(6)  Flat  or  sofl;, 
b    .    .    V. 
d    .    .    th  {in  thine.) 

z     •     .    z  (asinazure.) 


*  Whether  c2  it  a  component  of  the  sonnd  of  m,  m  now  pronoimeed  in  the 
EngliBh  Umgnage,  may  well  be  donbted  , 

1 40.  [(1)  What  other  okMlfloitSoii  of  the  consonaDtel  loiuidi  to  meatloiiedf  (B)  Stite 
liM  ddmt  wbleh  thto  diMtfleatlon  has  on  oar  notieei 

(8)  Whrt  happens  when  smiM  of  dUkvMi  dagreea  ef  rtwrpiMai  or  iateeai  eoaio  to- 
gatherr   (4)  What  mode  ofllhiatrattoii  to  adopted  and  recomineDded?    (B)  Name  the  iharp 
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(7)  Now,  taking  whatever  lettar  we  may  iiom  the  one  aide  of 
the  line,  and  joining  it  in  the  same  syllable,  with  any  letter  what- 
ever from  the  other  side  of  the  line,  we  find  the  combination  unpro- 
nounceable. For  example,  avt,  agi^  ags^  ada,  apd,  d^c,  &c.  (8)  Of 
course,  combinations  of  this  sort  can  be  written,  and  they  can  be 
apelt  (indeed,  in  the  English,  as  written  combinations,  they  occur 
very  frequently ;  for  example,  staga^  ladsy  ^kc^  &c).  They  cannot, 
however,  be  pronounced,  each  sound  remaining  unchanged. 

(9)  In  order  to  become  pronounced,  a  change  must  occur :  one 
of  the  sounds  changes  its  character,  and  so  accommodates  itself  to 
the  other  (10)  This  change  takes  place  in  one  of  two  ways ;  either 
the  first  of  the  two  sounds  takes  the  degree  of  sharpness  or  flatness 
of  the  second,  or  the  second  the  degree  of  sharpness  or  flatness  of  the 
&rst :  for  instance,  ctbt  becomes  pronounceable  either  by  b  becoming 
jp  or  by  <  passing  into  d  ;  in  other  words,  it  changes  either  to  apt  or 
to  (M,    And  so  with  the  rest 

(11)  avt  becomes  either  a/t  or  avd. 
agV      "  «      akt  or  agd. 

aga       "  "      akaotctgz. 

apd      **  '*      apt  or  abd,  &c^  <fec 

(12)  This  change  is  necessary  and  universal.  It  holds  good, 
not  for  the  English  alone,  but  for  all  languages.  (13)  The  only  dif- 
ference is,  that  different  languages  change  diflerent  letters  ;  that  is, 
<«e  acconunodates  the  first  letter  to  the  second,  and  so  turns  agt 
into  akt ;  the  other  (another)  accommodates  the  second  letter  to 
the  first,  changing  agt  into  agd,"] — Latham^a  Mem.  Eng.  Oram^f 
pp.  19-21. 

We  add  in  this  place  some  further  extracts  from  Dr.  Latham, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  our  readers,  and  in  order  to  do  full  justice  to 
the  author: — 


or  lutfd  conBonantal  Boanda.  (6)  Name  the  soft  soanda  on  the  right  aide  of  the  line.  (7) 
Wkat  ia  aald  of  eombinationa  formed  of  aoonda  trom  different  sides  of  the  line— that  ia, 
combinations  of  hard  with  soft  aoandaf  (8)  Are  eombinationa  of  this  kind  ever  written ; 
•ad  when  writtan  ean  tbej  be  prononneed  f 

(9)  What  diange  moat  take  place  in  pronoondng  worda  formed  in  writing  by  the  com- 
bination of  sharp  and  flat,  or  hard*and  soft  sonndaY    (10)  Describe  the  two  ways  in  which 
ttiia  change  ia  eflbeted.    (11)  Tell  what  act,  offt,  ags^  Jea  bebome  in  pronunciation?    ( 12 
la  thia  change  uniTenal,  or  ia  it  confined  ezdoaiyely  to  tbo  Engliah  language  f    (18)  What 
li  tbo  oalj  diflhniioe  between  dUteMit  langaageB  in  thla  SHpeot  f] 
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*'Iii  ofder  to  undflntend  this  difference"  (the  ditferenoe  between  the 
alMrp  and  the  flat  aoundB]^  ''it  ie  neoesBAiy  to  take  acme  mute  eoDeonanti 
(ft^ft^  t»  <itk,k,  ff,$,  M^tk,  xh\  and  to  pronoonoe  them  as  independently 
of  anj  vowel  as  it  is  poesible  to  do.  We  most  try  to  give  a  sound  to  such 
■ngle  consonants  as  p\  f,Ae,  In  attempting  this»  we  shall  succeed  in  mak- 
ing an  imperfect  sound. 

"Now,  if  the  mute  itonsonant  so  taken  and  uttered  be  one  of  the  follow- 
ing; p,/f  ^  <ik  (as  in  lAtn),  it,  i^  or  sA,  the  sound  will  be  that  of  a  whisper. 
Hie  sound  of  p\  t  (such  as  it  is),  is  that  of  a  man  speaking  under  the  natu- 
ral pitch  of  his  voice,  and  at  a  whisper. 

**  But  if  the  mute  consonant  so  taken  and  uttered  be  either  6^  v,  <(  (A  (as  in 
lAtfi«),<7,  ty  or  2^,  the  sound  will  be  that  of  a  man  speaking  at  the  natural 
piteh  of  his  voice,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  loudness  and  deameea.  This 
difference  in  the  nature  of  the  mute  is  highly  important  to  be  fiuniliar  with. 
Those  that  are  sounded  like  p'  and/*,  dso.,  are  called  the  flat  mute& 

**  When  two  or  more  mutes  of  different  degrees  of  sharpness  or  flatness 
come  together  in  the  same  syllable,  they  form  a  combination  of  sounds  that 
18  incapable  of  being  pronounced.**  And  so  on  in  continuation  follows  the 
passage  quoted,  with  some  slight  abridgment  in  our  article  on  the  sounds 
and  letters.    After  which  the  author  proceeds  as  follows : 

"There  is  no  fiict  that  requires  to  be  more  particularly  known  than  thisb" 
(Namely,  the  fiict  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  latter  part  of  the  extract 
introduced  under  the  artdde  just  referred  to.)  "  There  are  at  least  three 
formations  in  the  English  language  where  its  influence  is  most  important. 
Hiese  are,  a)  the  possessive  forms  in  -« ;  6)  the  plurals  in  -« ;  e)  the  preterites 
in  -d  and  -t 

''Neither  are  there  many  fiusts  in  language  more  disguised  than  this  is 
disguised  in  English.  The  « in  the  word  t<a^<  is  sharp ;  the  g  in  the  word 
«<a^«  is  flat  Notwithstanding  this^  the  combination  agh  existsL  It  ezisti^ 
however,  in  the  spelling  only.  In  speaking,  the  « is  sounded  as  %^  and  the 
word  ttagt  is  pronounced  9iagt,  Again,  in  words  like  toutd^  plticked,  loaM, 
the  e  is  omitt^  in  pronunciation.  Hence  the  words  become  toimi,  pluekd, 
lookd;  that  is,  the  flat  d  comes  in  contact  with  the  sharp  h  and  $.  Now,  the 
combination  exists  in  the  spelling  only,  since  the  preterite  of  pluck,  look,  and 
ton,  are,  in  q>eech,  pronounced  pluekt,  looktj  tout 

"For  the  eake  a(  fixing  the  attention  of  the  reader  on  the  pointy  I  will 
indicate  in  this  place  the  reason  for  the  difference  between  the  spelling  and 
the  pronunciation,  which  has  just  been  alluded  to.  This  is  as  foUows :  For 
the  poflsessive  case  singular,  for  the  nominative  plural,  and  for  the  preterite 
tense  of  verbs,  the  forms  in  Anglo-Saxon  were  fuller  than  they  are  in  the 
present  English.  The  possessive  singular  ended  not  in  -m  only,  but  m-e$;  and 
the  nominative  plural  in  -as.  Similarly  the  preterite  of  the  verbs  ended 
either  in  -od,  or  -ed,  not  in  -d  only.  M  g.  ¥)orde$  lof  a  word  (v>orf$\Jl6dM 
'^f  a  Jlood (Jhod'$\  lamdn    if  a  kmd  {crlm^i^ikimgM  \uf  a  fMNy(or 
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Mn^i^  mda^'^endn^  and  ao  on  tiuoa^al  the  langoAga.  In  thit  tmb  ihb 
TOwel  aeparated  Uie  two  ooDBonante^  and  kept  them  from  ooming  tngether. 
Aa  long  as  this  yowel  kept  its  place^  the  conaonantB  remained  nndianged, 
their  different  degrees  of  aharpness  and  flatness  being  a  matter  of  ind]£Gu> 
enee.  When  the  Towel,  howeTir,  was  dropped,  the  eonsonanta  eame  in 
contact    This  reduced  a  change  on  one  side  or  the  other  to  a  matter  of  ne- 

*'Next  to  knowing  that  two  mntes  of  different  degreea  of  shajcpnefli  or 
flatness  cannot  come  together  in  the  same  eyUable,  it  is  important  to  know 
that  two  identical  letters  cannot  come  together  in  the  same  sjUable. 

**In  illnstration  of  this^  we  may  take  a  word  ending  in  |^  ^  ori^  and  try 
to  add  a  second  jo^  ^  or  « to  the  first  one;  «.  g.  tap,  bat,  mis.  To  add  a  Be»> 
ond  p  to  tap,  a  second  t  to  bat,  or  a  sec(md  $  to  mi$,  is  impracticable.  At 
the  first  glance  this  statement  seems  nntrue.  Nothing,  apparently,  is  com- 
moner than  words  like  U^i>p,  batt,  mi$s.  However,  like  the  combinationi 
indicated  above^  these  are^  in  reality,  combinations  in  spelling  only;  they 
have  no  existence  in  pronunciation.  We  haye  only  to  attempt  to  pronounce 
bat  %  afltp  *p,  Ao,  in»,  to  proye  thiaw**— (Latham's  EL  Eng.  Gram,  ppu  18, 
19^  21,  22.) 

§  42.  Formation  of  the  Plubal  of  English  Nouns. 

L  (1)  The  plural  of  English  nouns  is  generally  formed  by  adding 
ettiher  the  sharp,  hissing  sound  represented  by  the  character  s  (the 
sound  in  son  and  kiss),  or  the  soft  sound  (the  sound  of  z),  often 
represented  in  our  language  by  the  same  character.  (2)  Examples. 
Moqf^  roQfs;  hook^  books;  cup,  cups;  booty  boots;  smithy  smiths. 
All  these,  and  all  words  terminating  in  similar  sounds  (viz.,  in  the 
sounds  represented  by/,  k^p,  t^  and  th  hard),  add  the  sharp  sound 
of  ^*to  the  root  to  form  the  pluraL  (See  the  reason  of  this  in  § 
§40.)  (3)  All  nouns  terminating  in  the  vowel  soimds  represented 
by  a, «,  »  or  y,  o,  t^ ;  and  in  the  consonantal  sounds  represented  by  b, 
dj  g,  ly  m,  n,  r,  v,  and  th  sa^  add  the  soft  sound  of  s  (the  same  as 
that  represented  in  English  by  z),  to  the  root  to  form  the  plural. 
(4)  Examples.  Bay,  bays;  bee,  bees;  tie,  ties;  bow,  bows;  virtue, 
virtues;  cab, cabs;  lad,  lads;  stag,  stags;  Mil,  hills  ;  dram,  drums; 
pen^pens;  star,  stars;  wave,  waves;  tithe,  tithes.     These  plural 


1 42.  (1)  How  is  the  plural  of  Eng lisb  noons  generally  formed  1  (8)  What  nonnt  taka 
Ikaalutrp ioand of  «  to fonn  ttie  plural?  eit«  examplen  (S)  What  noona  take theaoft 
aaiadUtef/   (4)  CMve «xMiip]aa» and taUhow th«f  an pranoaiMad. 
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forms  are  pronotuiced  as  if  spelled  hayZj  heez,  cabz^  9tagz^  Ac  These 
sounds  are  always  represented  by  the  letter  s, 

n.  (5)  When  the  noun  ends  in  an  «  sound — ^that  is,  in  «,  m^  a; 
(which  is  equal  to  ks),  sh^  the  soft  sound  of  ch  as  in  churchy  se,  or  ce^ 
the  syllable  es  (sounded  ex)  is  added  to  form  the  pluraL* 

(6)  Examples.  iTUs^  kisses ;  boaSj  boxes;  brush,  brushes ;  churchy 
churches  ;  phrase,  phrases  ;  face,  faces.  We  have  scarcely  any  origi- 
nal English  noun  which  in  the  singular  form  ends  in  a  single  s.  We 
have  from  the  Latin  isthmus,  fungus,  rebus,  omnibus,  and  a  few 
others,  which  have  the  plurals  isthmuses,  omnibuses,  <irc.  All 
these  plurals  are  pronounced  with  the  soft  sound  of  s,  kissez,  boxes^ 
isthmusez,  dbc 

m.  (T)  Nouns  ending  in  fe  form  plurals  l)y  the  change  of  this 
termination  into  ves,  as  wife,  plural  wives ;  knife,  knives;  pro- 
nounced wivez,  knivez.  Strife,  plural  strifes,  is  an  exception,  re- 
taining the  hard  soimd  off,  and  the  hissing  sound  of  s,  which  serves 
to  distinguish  this  plural  from  the  verb  strives ;  also,  ffe,  plural 
fifes.  (8)  Many  nouns,  also  ending  in  a  single  /,  form  plurals  by 
changing  the  /  into  v  and  adding  es=^ez;  as,  loaf,  loaves;  Uaf 
leaves;  half,  halves;  sheaf,  sheaves ;  dccf  (9)  Words  ending  in 
jf  form  their  plurals  regularly  by  adding  the  sharp  sound  of  «;  ex- 
cept staff,  plural  staves, 

*  The  reason  of  this  is  that  we  cannot  utter  the  Bound  of  s  after  another 
9  withont  the  interposition  of  a  vowel  sonnd.  In  regard  of  words  ending 
in  an  s  soimd,  we  mnst;  therefore^  either  be  contented  to  employ  the  same 
form  in  expressing  a  single  object  and  a  plurality  of  objects — that  is,  £ul  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  plural  from  the  singnlar  noun— or  interpose  a  vowel  sound  be- 
tween tiie  two  $  sounds^  and  thus  add  a  syllable  to  the  word  The  first  of 
these  alternatives  has  been  followed  in  the  French  language  in  the  case  of 
words  ending  in  «  sounds^  the  second  in  the  "RngliwH- 

f  The  words  in  /and/f  whidi  form  plurals  in  t^  are  said  to  be  all  of 
Anglo-Saxon  orighi,  except  beef,  plural  beeve$;  and  writers  on  Anglo-Saxon 
grammar  agree  that /in  the  end  of  Anglo-Saxon  words  was  pronounced  with 
the  softened  sound  of  v.    This  fully  accounts  for  the  formation  of  these  plu- 

(JS)  In  wbat  eases  do  we  add  the  sfHable  es  to  form  the  plural,  and  bow  is  the  « in  this 
qrUable  pronooneed  f    (6)  Olve  ezunplea. 

(7)  now  do  nouns  ending  ia/e  fotm  plurald  t  Mention  ezceptlonsw  (8)  How  do  miaj 
noons  ending  in /alone  form  tbeir  plurals  t  Ezunplea.  (9)  How  do  noons  ending  in  J^ 
form  the  plural  t    Mtntlon  ezotpttoos. 
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(3)  Children  eeemB  to  exhibit  a  oombiDAtion  of  two  andent  plural 
idrmB,  Or,  rather  the  en^  in  the  case  of  this  word,  has  been  added  to 
a  form  ahready  in  use  as  a  plnraL  ChUder^  as  the  plural  of  ehildy  is 
still  in  common  nse  among  the  uneducated  dasses,  in  manj  parts  of 
the  British  empire.  The  present  plural  seems  to  have  been  formed  by 
adding  m  to  this  m<Mre  aneient  pluraL  The  Anglo-Saxon  plural  was 
eildru  or  oildra.  So,  here,  as  in  a  thousand  other  cases,  the  aberration 
from  the  real  analogies,  and  old  established  rules  of  language — the 
"blunder^  if  you  please — Is  chargeable  to  the  educiited  osk^foihionjol' 
lowing  dasB,  not  to  the  common  people. 

(4)  According  to  present  custom,  the  plural  form  hrothen  ia 
employed,  when  we  intend  to  express  the  natural  relation  subsisling 
between  children  of  the  same  parents ;  and  brethren^  when  we  apply 
the  word  figuratively  to  designate  the  fellow  members  of  the  same 
profession,  or  society;  as  ChrUHan  hrethren\  nuuonio  hrethren^  &c 
(5)  In  the  earlier  language,  and  particularly  in  the  authorized  version 
of  the  Bible,  the  form  brethren  is  employed  in  the  literal  sense  to  ex- 
press the  relation  of  sons  of  the  same  parent;  as,  Joaeph^e  brethren^ 

(6)  Plurals  in  en  were  much  more  common  in  old  English.  We 
find  such  forms  as  Tiaeen^  plural  of  hoie  ;  Bhooen^  or  ehoon  (not  yet  alto- 
gether out  of  use  in  some  parts  of  Britain),  plural  of  shoe;  bieehapen^ 
plural  of  biachop — now  written  biahapy  &c. 

(7)  We  have  noticed  already  that  a  few  nouns  form  the  plural  by  a 
radical  change—- a  change  of  the  vowel  sound  of  the  root.  This  me- 
thod of  formation  is  likely  of  earlier  date  than  any  of  which  traces 
have  come  down  to  the  present  time.  We  have  ab-eady  enumerated 
this  few  nouns  which  still  retain  plurals  of  this  form ;  §  42 :  18. 

(8)  The  word  penny  takeapenoe  for  plural,  when  we  mean  to  ex- 
press a  sum  qf  money ;  but  pennies^  when  we  mean  to  refer  to  the 
pieces  of  com.  The  words  six  pence  mean  so  much  money — it  may  be 
contained  in  a  single  silver  coin — ^but  the  words  six  pennies  mean  six  of 
the  copper  coins,  of  which  we  call  each  one  a  penny.* 


*  The  word  penee^  aeoomponied  by  a  numeral,  luwumflB  a  plural  form ; 
an^  two  sispenees,  dbc.    Here^  as  to  form,  we  have  a  double  pluraL    As  re- 

(8)  What  nmnki  an  made  in  regard  of  the  plural  form  ^4ldr^n  f 
(4)  What  is  aakl  of  4he  nae  of  the  plnnd  fonna  Invfkem  and  huihrent   (5)  How 
fbe  ibrm  hreihren  used  In  former  times  f 

(6)  Bepeat  what  is  said  of  plorals  in  tfn  in  Old  English. 

(7)  B^ieat  what  ia  said  of  plurals  formed  by  a  radical  chanffs. 
(fi)  Mention  the  plural  forma  oi penny  and  their  distinct  uses.    Olya  the  ffliuCnlkli. 


I«) 
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(9)  Dice  is  the  plural  fonn  of  die  used  in  plaj ;  but  die^  a  stamp, 
has  the  regolar  plnral  form  diei. 

(10)  The  nomn,  deer  and  iheep^  are  the  same  in  the  singular  and  in 
the  plnraL  Swine,  often  given  as  the  plural  of  sow,  generally  means 
the  species.  When  we  speak  of  a  number  of  the  animals,  we  use  the 
regular  form,  two  sows,  &o. 

(11)  Many  words  of  foreign  origin  retain  the  plural  form  of  the  lan- 
guage from  which  they  are  adopted.  (12)  Some  have  two  plural  forms, 
one  their  original  form,  the  othiar,  a  regular  English  form ;  as,  eJierub^ 
plural  chervhim  or  cheruhe — the  first  the  Hebrew,  the  second  the  Eng- 
lish plural.  In  the  same  manner  genius^  a  spirit^  has  the  plural  genii; 
but  genius^  a  person  of  extraordinary  intellectual  power,  has  for  plural 
geniuaee,  Index^  an  algebraic  term,  has  indices  for  plural;  index^  a 
table  of  reference,  has  the  English  form,  indexes. 

We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  principal  words  which  commonly  take 
foreign  plurals.  To  those  which  have  sometimes  a  plural  of  the  Eng- 
lish form  we  add  E.  pl.=English  plural : 


(VS)Sinffular, 

I^uraL 

Sinnfuktr, 

Flural 

Alunmus. 

Alumni. 

Arcanum. 

Arcana. 

Amanuensis. 

Amanuenses. 

Axis. 

Axes. 

Analysis. 

Analyses. 

Bandit. 

Banditti,  E.  pi. 

Animalculum. 

Animalcula. 

Basis. 

Bases. 

Antithesis. 

Antitheses. 

Beau. 

Beaux. 

Cherub. 

Cherubim,  £.pL 

Medium. 

Media,  E.  pL 

Orisis. 

Crises. 

Memorandum. 

Memoranda,  E.  pL 

Criterion. 

Criteria. 

Metamorphosis 

.  MetAmorphoses. 

Datum. 

Data. 

Nebula. 

Kebulse. 

Effluvium* 

Effluvia. 

Oasis. 

Oases. 

Ellipas. 

EUipsea. 

Parenthesis. 

Parentheses. ' 

Erratum. 

Errata. 

Phenomenon. 

Phenomena. 

Focus. 

Fod. 

Badius. 

Radii. 

Formula. 

Formul89. 

Seraph. 

Seraphim,  E.  pi. 

Fungus. 

Fungi,  E.  pi. 

Speculum. 

Specula^ 

Genius. 

Genii,  E.  pL 

Stimulus. 

Stimuli. 

gards  thought^ 

our  mind  contemplate 

B  a.  RiTpence  as  a  single  object    The 

eoneepHoniB  of 

a  nnitf  and  henoe  sum 

ieptiblc  of  pluralUy. 

Qff  Bute  the  Ikcts  In  regard  of  the  word  dU, 
(10)  The  flictBln  regud  of  the  words  d«er,  «A«<>p,  Mrina. 

<ll)Wli«l  is  Mid  of  some  word*  <rf  foreign  orlgiB?    (IS)  What  fBrther  Ikct  la  ngvd  of 
iome  of  these  f    GIto  examples. 

(18)  What  Is  tlie  plonl  form  of  slnmnnsr  fte. 
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SiatffttUH', 

J^ural 

ifiVn^uIor. 

Pfcwtii 

Gennfl. 

Genera. 

Stratum. 

Strata. 

Hypothesis. 

Hypotheses. 

Thesis. 

Theses. 

Index. 

Indices,  E.  pi.  (11) 

Vertebra. 

Vetebra3. 

lAiinoa. 

LaminsD. 

Vertex. 

Vertices. 

Magas. 

Magi. 

Vortex. 

Vortices. 

Wo  might  add  to  this  list,  as  words  of  this  description  are  daily  in- 
creasing in  the  language.  But  as  such  words  are  generally  (especially 
those  newly  imported)  only  used  by  persons  who  understand  the  lan- 
guages from  which  they  come,  it  is  less  necessary  to  give  a  complete 
enumeration.  (14)  We  now  commonly  use  Messieurs — by  contraction 
Hessrs.  as  the  plural  of  Mr.;  as  the  Messrs.  Thomson,  or  Messrs, 
Thomson  and  Adams.  The  old  fashion  was  to  say  the  Mr.  Thom- 
sons ;  and  Mr.  Thomson  and  Adams.  In  the  same  manner  we  now 
say  the  two  Misses  Thomson.  Formerly  it  was  more  common  to  say 
the  two  Miss  Thomsons.  Mesdames  for  the  plural  of  Mrs.,'  so  far  as 
we  know,  occurs  rarely,  if  at  all. 

(16)  In  regard  to  compound  words,  such  as  take  after  the  princi- 
pal word  in  the  compound  another  word  or  words  (as  a  modifica- 
tion or  complement)  form  the  plural  by  adding  the  s  sound  to  the 
principal  word  ;  as,  conimander-in-chief^  pi.  commanders-in-chirf. 
Here,  in-chief  is  a  mere  complement  of  commander.  The  same  applies 
to  the  Yfoitda  father-in-lau>^  son-in-law^  aide-de-eamp^  &c. 

(16)  When  the  principal  word  comes  last,  it  of  course  takes  the 
plural  modification.  (17)  Sometimes  both  words  assume  the  plural 
form,  but  in  such  cases  the  words  are  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  oom- 
ponnds,  but  rather  nouns  in  apposition.  We  have  examples  in  men- 
sei^ants,  women-servants,  knights-templars. 

(18)  NoTJXS  USED  ONLY  IN  THE  Plueal  Form. — Somc  nouus,  b^ng 
the  names  of  things  formed  double  by  nature  or  by  art,  are  used  only 
in  the  plural ;  as,  helloios,  lungs^  seissorSy  tangs,  pincers,  &c. 

(19)  Nouns  used  only  in  the  Singulak  Form. — Proper  names, 
when  used  strictly  as  such,  that  is,  when  used  appropriately  to  a  single 
individual,  have  necessarily  no  plural  form.    When  nouns,  originally 


(14)  What  isBaid  of  the  pliml  ciMx.f  Ac 

(15)  What  of  oomponnds,  when  complementary  words  follow  the  principal  word? 

(16)  What  when  the  principal  word  comes  last  in  the  compound  t    (17)  What  is  ^d  of 
oomponnd  words  in  which  both  words  take  the  plnral  fbrm  ? 

(18)  Describe  the  nouns  which  are  used  only  in  the  plnral  form ;  and  give  examples. 

(19)  Tell  the  flnt  claas  of  noons  used  only  in  the  singular  form.   Notice  apparent  eacoefH 

tiODfl. 
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j>re9>0r,areii8!irp6d  tonameaolasB^they  hay e  plurals;  as, The OflBsanii 
The  Tadors,  A;o. 

(20)  Most  db$traot  runms  are  never  used  in  the  plural.  Some 
of  them  are  occasionally  employed  as  names  of  elastea  of  abstract 
attributes,  and  then  assume  a  plural  form,  being  used  for  the  time  in 
the  same  maimer  as  common  nouns ;  for  example,  we  say  the  tirtum 
of  justice  and  hen&volcnee.  But  this  is  a  deviation  from  the  special 
use  of  abstract  noons,  which  is  to  express  an  attribute  regarded  in  all 
its  universality  as  a  single  conception.  When  we  speak  of  virtue,  we 
mean  the  attribute  virtuous  in  its  whole  extent,  and  this  admits  of  no 
plural ;  but  when  we  say  the  virtue  of  prudence,  we  imply  that  th* 
conception  of  virtue  admits  of  subdivision  of  parts,  and  oonseqnentlj 
the  name  must  admit  a  plural  form.    (See  §  26.) 

(21)  The  names  of  substances  which  are  not  divided  into  percepti- 
ble parts  or  portions,  and  of  which,  consequently,  we  cannot  determine 
the  quantity,  by  mere  enumeration  of  these  parts,  but  only  by  mea- 
sure or  weight,  are  seldom  used  in  the  plural  form.  (22)  Such  words 
as,  butter^  lard^  pitchy  wax^  gold^  silver^  iron,  &c.,  are  for  this  reason 
never  used  in  the  plural  form.* 

(23)  Several  nouns  having  plural  terminatious  are  employed  in  tho 
construction  of  propositions,  sometimes  with  the  singular,  sometimes 
with  the  plural  form  of  the  verb.    (24)  The  nouns,  meane^  toagts  (see 

*"  For  ihe  eouie  reason  assigned  above,  namely,  that  the  quantity  of  the 
svbetaDees  which  they  represent  is  always  ascertained  by  weighty  the  noons 
wool,  teaj  sugar^  ^,  are  never  used  in  the  plural  form,  except  when  we 
speak  of  different  sorts  of  these  commodities.  Thus,  we  speak  of  the  1000^ 
of  Spain,  and  the  tooo/«  of  Saxony ;  of  green  tea*  and  hhck  teat,  dta  Many 
things,  soch  as  the  large  fruits,  appUs,  pear$,  peache$,  plums,  thoogh  their 
qoantity  is  generally  ascertained  by  measure,  present  themselves  in  a  form 
which  suggests  the  ideas  of  unity  and  plurality.  They  are  capable  of  being 
counted,  and  are,  in  fact^  usually  retailed  by  number.  But  the  metals^  and 
some  other  substances  never  present  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to  sug- 
gest the  notion  either  of  unity  or  pluralittf,  except  when  formed  into  regular 
masses^  or  manufactured  into  useful  or  ornamental  articles;  and  then  these 
masses  or  manufactured  articles  are  knovm  by  their  own  appropriate  names ; 
as  ingots  of  gold,  or  silver,  bars  of  iron,  guineas,  dollars,  cups,  goblets,  Ac,  Ae, ; 
so  that  a  plural  form  of  the  name  of  the  material  is  wholly  unnecessary. 


(20)  S«peat  what  is  said  dC  aibstrad  nowu  in  refereaoe  to  this  matter. 
(31)  Describe  a  claae  of  names  of  euMancM  used  only  in  the  singolar.    (22)  Oive  ex- 
amples. 

(28)  Repeat  what  is  said  of  some  noons  haying  plural  tennlnst&onaL    (94)  GtTS 


VD. 
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Q«il80:  28;  Hag.  1:  6;  Bom.  6:  28),  aifMfi<2i,  are  of  this  daaa,  with 
ethiea^  mathematics^  phyHes,  and  many  similar  names  of  sciences. 

(25)  News,  though  a  plural  form,  is  treated  in  construction  as  singular. 

(26)  The  noun  pains^  in  the  sense  of  traubU^  lahar^  is  employed  in  con- 
stmotion,  sometimes  as  singular,  sometimes  as  plural.  (27)  Modem 
usage  inoUnes  to  the  employment  of  this  word  exclusively  as  plural. 
(26)  Etches^  originally  a  singular  noun  (richesse)  introduced  from  the 
IVenoh  language,  seems  to  hare  been  taken  by  the  uneducated  for  a 
idnral,  because  it  ends  in  an  «  sound,  and  hence  it  has  come  to  be 
treated  as  a  plural  form  in  grammatical  construction.  (29)  The  word 
always  takes  plural  verbs,  and  is  represented  by  plural  pronouns  :- 
^Eiches  certainly  make  themselves  wings;  thsy  fly  away,*'  &c. 

(80)  The  word  alms  is  also  originally  a  singular  form.  This  word 
hat  come  in  the  same  way  to  be  treated  generally  in  the  language  of 
the  present  day  as  a  plural.  (81)  It  is  (at  least,  sometimes)  recognised 
as  a  singular  form  by  older  writers ;  for  example,  "  Asked  an  aknsJ* 
(Acts  8 :  8.) 

EzKBCisE  I.,  IT.,  &c, — ^Let  the  learner  form  propositions  having  for 
their  subject  a  given  number  of  the  above  exceptions  to  the  general 
nile  for  the  formation  of  plurals.] 


pin.    (M)  WhAtof  thenoonfMiMf    (2(0  What  of  ^ni^  in  the  sense  of  frtwMtf  f  (ST) 

What  ki  said  of  modern  usage  in  this  matter?    (28)  What  is  said  of  the  word  richM  f  (99) 
Wliat  form  of  Ttffas  does  it  take,  and  what  proDoons  represent  it?    Oiyeezampla 

(80)  What  is  said  of  the  word  ofou/   (81)  Has  tt  erer  been  treated  m  tkjvXort  Sa- 
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§  44.  pREUuiNART  Remark. — (l)  It  Is  the  usual  practice,  both 
in  Grammars  and  in  Dictionaries,  to  employ  the  infinitive  (the  verbal 
noun  with  the  prefix  to,  noticed  in  g  27)  to  designate  anj  particular 
verb.  (2)  Thus,  the  word  which  asserts  being  is  called  the  verb  to 
bey  the  word  which  asserts  writing  the  verb  to  writer  d^  (3)  It  will 
be  convenient  in  compliance  with  universal  usage  to  retain  this 
manner  of  indicating  verbs ;  though  apparently  inconsistent  with 
the  definition  of  verbs  which  we  have  given,  since  the  verbal  with  the 
prefix  to  is  not  assertive,  and  therefore  not  a  verb,  according  to  our 
definition.  (4)  The  learner  will  therefore  please  remember  Uiat 
when  we  use  this  form  of  expression,  the  verb  to  ttrite,  the  verb  to 
thmky  &c,  we  do  not  mean  that  the  words  to  write,  to  think,  are 
themselves  verbs,  but  to  express  concisely  (what  may  be  more  fully 
expressed)  the  verb  which  asserts  the  action  to  write,  or  of  writing — 
the  verb  which  expresses  the  action  to  think,  <kc 

(5)  We.  here  repeat  the  definition  of  the  verb  which  we  have 
adopted :  viz.,  Ths  verb  is  that  word  in  a  proposition  whioh 
EXPRESSES  assertion.  As  we  arrange  in  the  class  of  verbs  ail  the 
words  and  only  the  words  whidi  perform  the  peculiar  and  readily 
recognised  function  of  asserting,  the  learner,  after  a  little  practicOi 
can  find  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  them. 

Olassitioation  of  Verbs  in  reference  to  their  Meaning. — ^ 
(6)  The  first  striking  distinction,  in  reference  to  meaning  which  ar^ 
rests  our  attention,  is  that  between  verbs,  which  express  alone  a 
complete  predicate — ^fbrm  a  full  rational  assertion  respecting  the 

141  O)How««p0tioidtf  T«rbed6dgnAtadtai0rrviffMiiar^  (9)  D- 

loitnfta  bj  an  example.    (8)  What  is  aakl  of  the  practice  of  Indicating  Terba  in  thia  maa- 
f    (4)  Repeat  the  cantion  given  to  the  learner. 
(S)  Repeat  the  deflnition  of  a  wrfr  and  the  remark  which  Mows. 
tf).M<Ptloiii^itriMi^dlitincthmaBM«gTarUinitteenoatotbririi^  (7)  J]h» 
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is  to  enable  them  to  form  a  rational  predicate.  (10)  We  shall  re- 
tain the  old  names  neuter  and  (ictive,  or  intransitive  and  traneitivej 
which,  as  we  understand  and  use  them^  are  equivalent,  viz^  intran- 
sitive to  neuter,  and  transitive  to  active. 

(11)  Every  verb  that  always  expresses  a  complete  predicate 
belongs  of  course  to  the  class  of  neuter  or  intransitive  verbs.  (12) 
But  many  verbs  which  cannot  make  complete  sense  without  modi- 
fying words  belong  also  to  the  cUiss  of  neuter  9er6»— that  is,  of 
verbs  expressing  an  action  terminating  in  the  subject  of  which  it  is 
asserted.  (13)  Thus  the  verb  behaves  will  not  form  a  complete  as- 
sertion without  the  help  of  another  word.  The  boy  behaves  is  not 
a  complete  assertion.  To  express  complete  sense,  we  must  say,  the 
bojf  behaves  well  or  behaves  ill,  or  use  some  other  words  expressive  of 
the  manner  of  his  behavior.  [(14)  Still  this  verb  requires  no  pas- 
sive object  The  action  of  behaving  passes  over  upon  no  other  ob- 
ject;  it  terminates  in  the  subject.  If  we  place  after  it  a  word  in  the 
form  of  an  objective  complement^  it  must  be  a  word  expressive  of 
the  same  person  with  the  subject  noun  ;  as  in  the  example,  the  boy 
behaves  himself  toell.  Here  himself  refers  to  the  same  individual 
expressed  by  the  subject  noun — boy.  We  cannot  say  that,  the  boy 
behaves  any  other  person  or  any  other  thing,  well  or  ill,  6eg.  That 
is,  the  verb  behaves  can  take  after  it  no  suffering  or  passive  object 
distinct  from  the  subject  of  which  it  is  asserted.  In  other  wordsy 
the  action  terminates  in  the  subject.'\ 

(15)  It  has  been  already  noticed  that  all  the  verbs  of  the  daas 
which  we  have  ventured  to  name  complete  verbs,  admit  of  modify- 
ing or  completing  words,  but  none  of  them  admit  of  the  modificar 
tion  of  a  passive  object ;  they  do  not  express  an  action  which  can 
pass  over  on  an  object  distinct  from  the  subject  of  which  they  are 
employed  to  make  an  assertion.  The  importance  of  this  distinction 
among  verbs  will  be  better  understood,  when  we  come  to  treat  of 
the  various  forms  of  modifications  or  complements  whidi  we  attach 

bMn  giTen  to  them  1  And  why  f  (10)  What  names  do  we  adopt  ?  (11)  To  which  of  these 
danee  do  the  complete  verhs  belong  ?  (12)  Aie  any  of  the  incomplete  Terba  also  neuter  f 
(18)  lUnstrate  bj  an  example.    [(14)  Sepeat  what  Is  said  in  ftirtber  illostration  of  the  eac- 

(IS)  Do  the  Teibs  whieh  we  have  called  eomplete  Terbs  admit  of  completing  wwdif 
OmVuKf  be  completed  by  a  nona  ezpnieiTe  of  a  paaiTe  oldectr 


to  them  in  order  to  form  complete  predicateB ;  and  when  we  come 
to  consider  the  passive  form. 

[(16)  The  nature  of  the  distinction  between  active  and  nenter 
verbs  may  perhaps  be  rendered  more  intelligible  by  the  exhibition  of 
examples  of  neater  verbs  which  are  manifestly  equivalent  to  certain 
other  active  verbs,  together  with  a  noun  expressing  a  particular  pas- 
sive olject.  Participate^  for  instance,  is  equivalent  to  the  verb  tak4 
with  the  noun  part  employed  as  its  passive  object.  Participate^  to 
take  part.  Here  take — ^the  active  verb — b  obviously  the  less  complete 
of  the  two,  since  it  requires  the  complementary  word^r^  in  order  to 
render  it  equivalent  to  participate.^ 

*  We  may  here  notice  the  advantage  gained  in  langpiage  by  employing; 
as  we  commonly  do,  verbs  expressive  of  incomplete  predicates^  instead  of 
always  employing  yerbe  ezpressiTe  at  once  of  an  action  and  the  object  which 
this  action  immediately  affects.  The  word  participate,  means  exduaively 
to  taJM  part  Indeed  it  is  a  compound  of  two  latin  words^  the  one  of 
which  meana  part  and  the  other  take.  But  the  word  take  may  have  a  vast 
nmnber  of  other  modificationB  designating  passive  objects  attached  to  it  be- 
sides thiiv  and  with  each  of  these  it  will  express  a  distinct  assertion ;  as  iak« 
atb/iee,  take  courage,  take  counsel,  take  time,  Ac,  Ac  And,  it  will  be  ob- 
served that  all  the  words  employed  to  express  these  modifications  are  ne- 
cessary for  other  purposes  besides  this.  Ihey  are  not  invented  and  added  to 
the  language  for  this  sole  purpose,  but  already  previously  existed  as  names 
to  be  used  for  mtbjeet  ncuns.  This  is  only  a  secondary  use  to  which  they  are 
applied.  Now  if  we  had  a  separate  form,  as  in  the  case  of  the  word  par^ 
UeipaU,  to  express  the  verb  take  with  each  of  the  passive  objects  which  may 
^modify  it^  we  should  have  a  considerable  number  of  words  added  to  the  lan- 
guage to  expi^BSB  assertions  which  are  sufficiently  expressed  by  the  verb  take, 
repeated  with  certaiii  words  already  in  use  for  other  necessary  purposes. 
When  we  reflect  that  what  we  have  now  said  of  the  verb  take  applies  to  a 
host  of  other  verbs»  we  shall  be  able  to  conceive  what  vast  economy  of 
words  has  been  effected  by  the  subdivision  of  thought  in  the  process  of 
forming  signs  to  give  it  expression.  Were  not  only  verbs  modified  by  oh- . 
jeeUve  complementu^  but  verbs  modified  by  all  the  other  complements  (of 
which  we  shall  treat  presently^  serving  to  make  up  full  and  perfect  predi- 
catci^  to  be  expressed  by  separate  distinct  forms  correspcmding  to  each  seve- 
ral modification,  the  iucrease  of  words  would  be  still  immensely  greater. 
The  next  step  in  a  retrograde  direction  would  be  to  eicpreas  every  distinct 
proposition,  subject,  predicate,  and  all  their  several  modlficatioDS  by  one  dis- 

£(1S)  lUnstnto  tbs  distiaeUon  betwesa  oeMMand  nemter  verbs  bj  tbe  eiampla  cf  tbs 
virhfttrtlelvalaj 
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[(17)  We  must  not  omit  to  notice  that  frequently  the  same  wend 
is  used  both  as  an  active  and  a  neuter  verb — ^but,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered, with  very  different  meanings.  (IS)  Thus,  The  sMp  sinks^ 
and  The  pirate  sinks  the  ship.  In  the  first  case  the  word  sinks 
expresses  an  action  which  terminates  in  the  subject^  in  the  latter  case 
an  action  which  necessarily  passes  over  upon  a  suffering  or  passive 
object;  that  is,  an  object  which  suffers^  or  receiifeSy  or  is  affected 
directly  by  the  action.  (10)  We  have  similar  examples  in  Glass 
breaks^  and  John  breaks  the  glass  ;  The  wood  bums,  and  7%^  num 
bums  the  wood  ;  William  feels  loarm,  and  Jlie  physician  feels  the 
patients  pulse,  &c.  (20)  Here  the  verbs,  "  breaks,^  "  bums^^  ^*'feds^ 
are  used  both  transitively  and  intransitively^  in  an  active  and  in  a 
neuter  sense,  but  the  meaning  of  tliese  words,  when  employed  transi- 
tively and  intransitively,  is  totally  different ;  the  actions  asserted  in  the 
two  cases  are  altogether  unlike.  (2)  The  action  of  burning  asserted 
of  the  wood  in  the  one  case,  and  the  action  of  burning  asserted  ef 
the  man  who  uses  wood  as  fuel  in  the  other  case,  are  as  unlike  as 
afanost  any  other  two  actions.  Both  agree  in  being  attended  by 
the  same  phenomenon-^the  combustion  of  wood,  and  from  this 
come  to  be  expressed  by  the  same  word,  the  same  sign.  The  verb 
bums  has  a  third  meaning  distinct  from  the  two  already  mentioned ; 
as,  for  example,  when  we  say,  The  fire  bums  any  substance  placed 
near  it,  The  fire  bums  the  boy's  clothes.  (22)  In  r^ard  to  most 
of  these  verbs  doubly  employed,  as  active  and  as  neuter  verbs,  the 
neuter  seems  to  be  the  primitive  or  origiaal  use,  and  the  active  a 
secondary  use  usurped  in  the  progress  of  the  language.     (23)  Many 

tinct  sign.  A  langaage  of  this  kind  would  be  wholly  unmanageable  and 
nearly  uselese  in  the  intercourse  of  life.  We  reap  much  advantage  from  the 
complex  method  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  thought — ^the  method 
of  employing  propositions  consisting  of  numerous  signs  (words)  orderly  ar- 
ranged. We  should  not»  therefore,  complain,  if  this  complex  arrangement 
sometimes  occasions  a  little  trouble  in  grammatical  analysis,  and  often  ren« 
ders  great  care  neeesaaiy  on  the  part  of  the  speaker  and  writer  to  avoid  am- 
biguity and  obscurity. 


[(17)  What  \b  said  of  the  same  word  being  employed  both  in  a  neuter  and  in  an  aettt« 
»?  (18)  Illostrate  bj  an  example.  (19)  01  vo  other  examples.  (20)  What  Is  said  of 
Um  diffeienoe  of  meaning  in  all  these  examples  between  the  acUTo  and  neuter  yerb  f  (XL) 
Uhittnite  in  tho  caso  of  bum  in  a  nmUeTf  and  bum  in  an  acUve  sensei    (SS>  WMoli  ap- 
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of  these  verbB,  in  their  usurped,  active,  or  transitiYe  use,  belong  to 
the  dass  which  the  grammarians  have  called  catiMtives.  In  the 
active  use  they  signify  to  cause  to  do  that  which  the  neuter  v^ 
expresses.  For  example,  The  pirate  sinks  the  ship,  that  is.  The 
pirate  causes  the  ship  to  sink.  The  farmer  bums  wood^  that  is, 
causes  voood  to.bumfor  fuel.'\ 

ExxBOiSB  I. — Let  the  learner  point  out  the  verbs  in  a  given  lesson, 
distingnishing  the  neuter  and  active  verbs,  assigning  his  reason  for 
ealling  them  verbs,  and  his  reason  for  classing  them  among  the  active 
or  neuter  verbs,  as  the  case  may  be. 

MoDBL  OF  Analysis. — Exauflk  1. — Commerce  and  manufactures 
flourish  together.  The  verb  in  this  proposition  is  flourish^  because  this 
teord  expresses  the  assertion.  Flourish  is  a  neuter  or  intransitite  verb, 
because  it  expresses  an  action  termiuating  in  the  subject,  and  not  pass- 
ing over  upon  any  object  suffering  that  action,  or  directly  affected  by 
it.  We  cannot  say  that  commerce  or  manufactures  flourish  any  per- 
son or  any  thing. 

ExAMPLB  ^.—^Persee&rance  overcomes  difficulties.  The  verb  or  as- 
sertive word  here  is  "  otercomes,'*^  This  verb  is  active  or  transitivSy 
since  it  expresses  an  action  which  passes  over  directly  on  a  passive 
object.  In  this  case,  the  object  is  expressed  by  the  word  difficulties. 
The  action  expressed  by  "  otercomes'^^  does  not  terminate  in  the  subject. 

ExsBoisB  II. — ^Let  the  learner  furnish  a  written  list  of  twen^  or 
more  neuter  verbs,  and  give  his  reasons  for  assigning  them  to  this  class. 

ExEBCiSB  m. — A  similar  list  of  active  verbs,  with  reasons  assigned 
•for  the  classification. 

ExxsoiBB  lY. — A  list  of  verbs  used  both  in  an  active  and  in  a  neu- 
ter sense. 

These  exercises  to  be  repeated  till  the  learner  understands  com- 
pletely how  to  distinguish  neuter  and  active  verbs. 

§  46.  [(1)  Among  the  intransitive  verbs  there  is  one  which 
merits  our  special  notice  on  account  of  its  frequent  employment  in 
language,  and  yet  more  on  account  of  its  peculiar  significance — ^we 
mean  the  verb  which  is  used  to  assert  existence  or  being,  commonly 
called  the  verb  to  be.  (2)  This  verb  assumes,  when  employed 
assertively,  the  forms  am,  is,  are,  vhxs,  were,  &c,  according  to  the 


pctn  to  be  the  primitive  use  of  most  of  these  verba  ?    (28)  What  is  said  of  the  active 
id  umaj  of  these  verbs  ?] 

1 45.  [(1)  What  intraoBlUve  verb  merits  qtedal  notiaer   Tell  the  reasoo.    (S)  Wbal 
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penon  and  number  of  the  tubf^t  noun,  (8)  The  verb  to  he  has 
been  generally  considered  as  the  verb,  by  way  of  pre-eminence,  and 
has  hence  been  called  the  substantive  verb.  (4)  These  distinctions 
have  been  bestowed  on  this  word  because  it  has  been  supposed  not 
only  to  possess  peculiar  significance,  but  to  perform  h  peculiar  funeikm 
in  propositions.  (5)  It  has  been  recognised,  both  by  logimns  and 
grammarians,  as  ordinarily  expressing  the  simple  eoptUoj  and  there- 
fore essential  to  all  propositions,  and  always  implied  when  not  ex- 
pressed in  every  assertive  word.  (6)  According  to  this  view  all 
other  verbs  implj^  this  copula  or  verb,  to  be^  and  express,  at  the 
same  time,  an  attribute,  and  from  this  fact  are  called  adjective  verhs^ 
being,  as  is  supposed,  made  up  of  the  substantive  verb  and  an  attri- 
bute or  adjective.  (7)  This  opinion  of  a  peculiar  grammatical 
function  pertaining  to  the  verb,  expressive  of  existence,  though 
almost  universally  admitted  since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  we  thinly 
will  appear,  on  careful  examination,  destitute  of  a  solid  foundation. 
(8)  Andy  so  long  as  it  is  maintained,  it  stands,  as  it  seems  to  us, 
a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  those  who  attempt  a  lucid  and  con- 
sistent analysis  of  language.  (9)  The  verb  is,  in  our  opinion  (an 
opinion  not  rashly  formed),  expresses  a  predicate^  or  partial  predicate 
(naQiely,  being),  and  indicates  a  copula,  like  all  other  verbs.  (10) 
The  real  difference,  the  only  difference  is  between  the  predicate  which 
ihift  verb  asserts  and  the  predicates  asserted  by  other  verbs.  (11) 
Other  verbs  are  nearly  all  used  to  assert  action  (we  mean  action  in 
the  most  enlarged  sense),  this  to  assert  being  or  existence,  which  it 
must  be  acknowledged  is  a  very  peculiar  conception,  and  which  has 
intimate  relation  with  the  subject  matter  of  our  other  conceptions. 
(12)  Were  we  to  attempt  to  explain  the  conception  of  being  or  entUy, 
and  its  relation  with  other  conceptions,  we  mighty  like  many  who 
have  gone  before  us,  readily  involve  ourselves  in  a  maze  of  meta- 
physical subtleties.    (13)  Happily  this  task  does  not  lie  in  our  way. 

■re  the  hsoaI  Msertf  to  ftmns  of  the  yerb  toh6f  (8)  la  what  light  has  this  verb  been  gen- 
enUly  regarded?  (4)  Whf  hare  sach  dlstlnctiona  been  bestowed  upon  thIawOTdf  G9 
What  peoaliar  ftinction  doee  itexdnslTelj  pecftnxn  aoo(HHllDg  to  the  nottona  of  grammarlaaa 
and  logicians  ?  (6)  What  do  all  the  verbe  according  to  this  view  implf,  and  what  have  they 
in  consequence  been  called  ?  (7)  What  is  said  of  this  notion  1  (8)  What  is  the  effect  d 
malntainhig  It?  (9)  What  opinion  is  here  expressed  of  the  verb  m  ?  (10)  What  appears  to 
be  the  real  and  only  difference  between  the  verb  to  he  and  other  verbs  i  (11)  lUoatrate  this 
Tl0w  of  the  soltlect    (12)  What  is  said  of  explaining  the  conception  of  being?    (IS)  Bm 
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(14)  We  nmpij  contend  that  the  verb  to  be  KoBj  grammatiedUy 
eoniideredj  noJvneHon  that  distinguuhea  it  from  other  verbs  ;  what- 
ever may  be  the  metaphysical  mysteries  connected  with  the  concep- 
tion which  it  expresses.  (15)  In  the  proposition,  for  example,  The 
itetpard  is  faithful^  what  we  assert  of  the  steward  is  the  predicate 
BEING,  modified  or  completed  by  the  "wor^  faithful,  ^  Being  fcdthr 
ful'**  is  asserted  in  the  proposition,  and  not  simply  ^faJtthful^  as 
the  logicians  and  grammarians  generally  have  inadvertently  main- 
tained.] 

• 

Note. — ^The  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  verb  to  he^  presented  above, 
may  seem  novel  to  some  of  onr  readers,  who  have  been  tangfat  to 
consider  this  verb  as  expressing  the  naked  copula.  We  were  taught 
80  to  consider  it,  and  never  donbted  till  recently  of  the  somidness 
of  the  ancient  and  common  doctrine  in  reference  to  this  subject. 
We  had  written  a  large  part  of  a  treatise  on  grammatical  analy- 
sis in  conformity  with  the  common  view  of  this  matter.  In  the  pro- 
gress of  the  work  we  encountered  difficulties  which  wo  could  not  sur- 
mount, inconsistencies  which  we  could  not  reconcile,  whfljst  we  ad- 
hered to  the  current  opinion  entertained  of  the  verb  to  he.  Though 
the  distinction  stated  above,  and  the  innovation  proposed  in  the  man- 
ner of  analyzing  propositions  may  appear  of  small  moment  to  a  super- 
ficial observer,  we  are  assured  that  it  will  not  so  appear  to  intelligent 
and  well-informed  grammarians.  Such  will  anticipate  that  very  im- 
portant changes  in  the  mode  of  conducting  grammatical  analysis  will 
necessarily  follow  from  this  new  view  of  the  so  called  substantioo  verlf. 
And  they  will  readily  trace  these  changes  in  other  parts  of  this  trea- 
tise. We  appeal  to  the  judgment  of  our  readers,  as  we  have  hereto- 
fore appealed  to  the  judgment  of  others  in  conversation,  without  ever 
once  failing  of  obtaining  a  verdict  in  &vor  of  our  view  of  the  matter, 
when  fiilly  and  plainly  stated.  We  put  to  them  the  following  simple 
question ;  their  answer  will  decide  wliether  they  hold  to  the  old  doc- 
trine, or  agree  with  our  views :  In  the  proposition,  "  The  steward  is 
faithful,'^  is  it  simply  ^^faitJ^fuV^  that  is  asserted  of  the  steward,  or  is 
it  ^^  being  faithful,''^  that  is  asserted  of  him?  If  the  latter,  as  wo 
maintain,  and  as  all  to  whom  we  have  presented  the  subject,  after  de- 
liberation have  admitted ;  then  the  verb  is,  grammatically  considered^ 
differs  in  no  respect  from  other  intransitive  verbs.  It  may  be  modified, 

fh«  gmnnuudinaoj  thing  to  do  with  thiatokf   (U)  WhatlshereMsertedof  fbertrblO 
l0f   (;U()  mutnte  bj  IB  ezuaplei] 
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as  we  shall  presently  see,  hj  the  same  kind  of  oomplementa  as  oUier 
neuter  verbs,  and  by  no  kind  of  complement  different  from  those 
which  aame  of  them  admit.  The  analysis  of  the  propositions  in  which 
it  is  used  as  the  assertive  word,  presents,  under  this  view,  no  peculiarity. 
Owing  to  its  peculiar  meaning^  it  is  more  frequently  used  than  any 
other  verb.  And  owing  also  to  this  peculiar  meaning  it  happens,  ^at 
in  the  English  language  every  kind  of  action  asserted  by  all  the  other 
verbs,  with  a  few  exceptions  (see  §  62),  can  be  asserted  by  this  verb, 
completed  by  the  verbal  adjective  in  ing  (or  perhaps  rather  the  mt- 
hal  noun)  formed  from  the  other  verbs  respectively.  (See  §  64).  This 
capability  of  such  universal  application,  and  especially  of  serving  with 
the  help  of  a  verbal  to  assert  substantially  the  same  predicates  which 
are  asserted  by  the  other  verbs,  has,  no  doubt,  originated,  or  at  least 
given  greatei:  currency  to  the  notion  so  generally  entertained,  tliat 
this  verb  is  simply  a  copula — an  instrument  to  indicate  assertion — 
and,  consequently,  that  it  is  implied  in  all  other  verbs.  The  action, 
for  example,  of  growing  can  be  predicated  either  by  using  the  word 
grows,  or  by  using  the  words  is  growing.  The  com  grows,  or  the  com 
is  growing.  But  when  we  come  to  the  close  analysis  of  the  latter  pro- 
position, we  find  that  it  contains  an  element  which  the  other  does  not. 
In  the  proposition,  com  grows,  growing  simply  is  assorted  of  the  com; 
but  in  the  proposition,  'com  is  growing,  being  growing  is  asserted. 
These  two  propositions,  in  the  current  usage  of  the  language,  are  em- 
ployed for  different  purposes,  as  having  a  recognised  difference  of  mean- 
ing. The  one  cannot,  with  propriety,  in  all  cases  be  substituted  for 
the  other.  Com  grows,  is  a  proposition  always  true,  but  com  is  grow* 
ing,  is  only  true  in  the  season  when  corn  is  actually  in  a  state  of 
growth.  In  the  former  case  growing  is  asserted  ind^nitely^  in  the 
latter  it  is  asserted  as  actually  existing  and  progressive. 

We  may  notice  hero,  that  a  large  proportion  of  all  the  propositions 
which  we  have  occasion  to  use  in  the  intercourse  of  life,  are  those 
in  which  the  existence  of  some  quality  or  property  is  asserted  of  some 
subject.  In  constructing  all  such  propositions,  the  verb  whidi  predicates 
existence  performs  a  part.  Add  to  this,  what  we  have  just  mentioned 
above,  that  the  same  verb  is  used  with  the  verbals  in  ing,  to  express 
action  in  actual  existence,  or  going  on  at  a  time  indicated,  b^des 
(what  we  are  about  to  consider)  that  the  passive  form  in  our  language 
Is  made  by  means  of  this  verb,  and  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  find  that 
the  several  assertive  forms  of  the  verb  to  be  come  into  constant  use  in 
discourse. 

Before  we  conclude  this  note  (perhaps  not  unnecessarily  long  for 
the  vindication  of  the  course  which  we  have  pursued  in  the  treatment  of 
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the  verb  to  he^  and  the  copula  of  propositions,  &c.),  we  may  mention 
Meflj,  fbr  the  benefit  of  those  who  are  cnrions  in  these  matters,  some 
of  the  difficulties  which  we  encountered  in  pnrsning  onr  analysis  on 
the  old  method  (namely,  considering  the  verb  tohe  tis  the  real  copnla 
of  all  propositions),  and  which  difficulties  haye  been  the  occasion  of 
leading  ns  first  to  d<mbt  of  the  soundness  of  the  common  views  of  the 
oopula,  and  finally,  to  reject  these  views. 

One  of  these  difficulties  arose  from  matters  already  presented  in 
€t&a  note.  How  shall  we  establish  a  ^tinction,  according  to  the  com- 
mon theory,  that  is  constitutes  simply  the  copula  (or  simply  indicates 
predication),  between  such  assertions  as,  1st,  earn  grow$^  and  2d,  eom 
U  gramfCjf  f  What  is  asserted  of  com  in  the  first  of  these  propositions  f 
Is  it  not  plainly  the  act  expressed  by  growing  t  And  if  is  merely  in- 
dicates assertion,  what  but  growing  is  asserted  in  the  second  ?  And 
yet  all  must  admit  that  the  two  propositions  are  not  equivalent,  are 
not  always,  or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  completely  interchangeaUe. 
It  may  be  replied,  that  gratDing^  which  we  assert  is  predicated  in  the 
first  case,  is  a  noon ;  and  growing^  in  the  second  example,  is  a  partici- 
ple. Suppose  we  admit  this,  how  will  it  help  the  objector  and  the 
advocate  of  the  old  view  f  Is  an  action  expressed  in  the  second  pro- 
position ?  If  so,  how  comes  it  to  be  expressed  by  a  participle,  and  not 
by  a  mhstantwe  name  of  that  action  ?  Here  is  a  new  difficulty.  But, 
waving  this,  how  will  this  plea  that  growing  in  the  second  proposition 
Is  a  participle,  help  to  explain  the  difierence  between  the  two  proposi- 
tions ?  The  difficulty,  it  wiU  be  seen  already,  is  easily  solved,  if  we  ad- 
mit if  to  be,  like  other  verbs,  a  predicate,  or  partial  predicate,  indicat- 
ing at  the  same  time  assertion.  /»,  according  to  this  \iow,  as  we 
have  seen  above,  asserts  heing.  And  in  the  assertion,  com  is  growing, 
heing  gromng  is  what  is  asserted  of  the  corn,  that  is,  heing^  or  exist- 
ence in  that  qualified  slate  esepreued  hy  the  attributite  word  growing. 
But  we  suspect  that  growing  Ls,  in  the  above  use,  rather  the  noun  in 
ing  than  a  participle.    (See  §  64.) 

Again,  in  many  cases,  is  is  employed  as  a  complete  predicate.  As 
in  the  examples,  Ood  w,  "  Joseph  is  not,  Simeon  is  n'ot  ;*'  "  Time  was, 
but  time  shall  be  no  more."  In  the  first  of  these  examples,  heing 
without  any  modification  is  asserted  of  God^— to  God  exists;  in  the 
last,  heing  in  the  past  is  asserted  of  time.  The  cases  in  which  the 
verb  tohe\B  employed  to  express  a  full  predicate  in  our  language,  are 
fiy  more  numerous,  than  at  first  sight  appears.  The  propositions  in 
our  language  where  the  yer|j  to  he  expresses  the  complete  predicate, 
are  generally  introduced  by  the  words  it  or  there.  Examples,  It  is 
winter^  It  was  autumn. 
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« *Il0a<  AU-Sonto' Eyc^  ud  S«XT^  bent  baikt  U^** 

There  are  men  who  thinly  &o.— men  who  think,  &c.,  are ;  that  is  (the 
predicate),  heing  is  asserted  of  ^^  tnen  ioho  think'^  eo  and  eo.  The  £Mst 
that  the  verb  to  hem  sach  instances  expresses  a  Ml  predicate,  is  some- 
what disgoised  by  the  form  of  expression.  Bat  sorely  t ^  in  the  first 
class  of  examples,  serves  only  as  a  substitute  for  the  real  subject  which 
immediately  follows  the  verb,  and  neither  it  nor  any  thing  else  serves 
as  a  complement  of  the  predicate.  In  the  first  example,  simple  exist- 
ence in  an  implied  present  time,  is  predicated  of  winter,  and  in  the 
second,  past  existence  is  predicated  of  autumn.  In  the  examples  com- 
mencing with  there  (whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  form 
of  expression,  whether  it  is  an  imitation  of  the  French  Ilry-a^  occa- 
sioned by  the  importation  of  French  idioms  after  the  Norman  con- 
quest, or  an  imeneible  exteneian  of  the  use  of  the  word  there^  till  it 
came  to  be  employed  in  cases  where  its  original  meaning  was  obscured, 
and  finally  lost),  one  thing  b  plain,  that  now  this  word  adds  no  modi- 
fication to  the  predicate,  but  serves  much  the  same  general  purpose  as 
the  word  it  does  in  the  preceding  examples ;  that  is,  it  serves  to  ena- 
ble us  to  throw  the  subject  after  the  verb,  and  thus  bring  the  eubjeet 
noun  into  contact  with  the  proposition  (^^  men  who  think,"  &c.)  which 
modifies  it.  This  is  the  form  of  expression  which  we  generally  adopt 
to  predicate  mere  heing  or  existence.  To  say.  Men  who  think  m>  and 
to  are,  to  express  the  mere  exbtence  of  such  men,  is  a  manner  of  ex- 
pression unsanctioned  by  usage,  contrary  to  our  idiom,  and  which 
seems  feeble  and  void  of  all  harmony.  The  feebleness  and  want  of 
harmony  are,  perhaps,  the  reason  for  rejecting  it,  and  adopting  the  form 
oommencing  with  thero^  in  which  the  original  meaning  of  there^  namely, 
in  that  place^  is  wholly  suppressed,  and  the  word  comes  to  serve  a  sort 
of  pronominal  function.  In  many  other  languages,  simple  existence  in 
such  cases  is  expressed  by  the  verb' equivalent  to  our  to  he  (by  what  in 
those  languages  is  called  the  copula  by  logicians),  without  any  accompa- 
nying word  ;  as  for  example,  in  Latin  sunt  (supply  homines)  quiputent^ 
&c.  We  subjoin  a  few  more  examples,  from  the  authorised  version  of 
the  Scriptures,  oj(  the  verb  to  be,  used  to  express  a  complete  predicate : 
"  That  they  are  double  to  that  which  is."  Job  11 :  6.  "  The  grass  of 
the  field,  which  to-day  is."  Matt.  6  :  80.  ''  He  that  cometh  to  God 
must  believe  that  He  is."  Heb.  11 :  6.  ^^  From  him  which  is  and  which 
i0a«."  Rev.  1:4.  *^  And  there  are  seven  kings ;  five  are  fallen,  and 
one  M,"  &c.    Rev.  17 :  10.     "  And  the  beast  that  waw,  and  is  not" 

Rev.  17:  11. 

Another  difficulty  which  presented  itself  whilst,  in  our  attempts 
to  give  a  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  structure  of  the  language  we 
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recognifled  the  Terb  tohetiB  perfbrming  the  ftmotion  of  a  mere  copula, 
was  to  aaoertain  the  distinotion  between  the  grammatical  Amctiona 
performed  by  if,  for  example,  in  the  proposition,  The  num  is  old^  and 
the  ftmction  performed  by  heeomet  in  the  proposition,  The  man  hecomea 
old,  or  by  grotoa  in  the  proposition.  The  man  grates  old,  or  by  uema  in 
the  proposition.  The  man  seems  old.  The  difierenoe  of  meaning  of  all 
these  verbs  is  i^nndantly  clear,  but  we  oonld  not  discover  or  assign 
any  grammatieal  distinction.  Till  this  was  done,  we  felt  bound,  if  we 
called  is  the  copula,  to  call  becomes^  grows^  seems^  &c.,  copulas.  In  this 
case,  copulas  would  be  numerous  enough,  since  every  verb  which  can 
take  an  adjective  after  it  as  a  modification  (and  we  shall  find  hereafter 
that  there  are  many  such)  might  claim  this  name.  This  was  the  dif- 
ficulty which  actually  arrested  our  progress,  and  the  attempt  to  solve 
it  has  led  to  the  conclusion,  already  stated,  that  between  is  and  the 
other  verbs  mentioned  above,  there  is  no  qrammatioal,  no  fuho- 
noNAL  DiFFSBSNOE  whatevxb;  that  both  it  and  they  alike  express  a 
predicate,  whilst,  in  common  with  all  verbs,  they  indicate  predication^ 
that  is,  serve  as  copula;  consequently  that  there  is  no  word  in  our 
language  (and  question,  is  there  one  in  any  other  T)  which  expresses  a 
mere  naked  copula. 

§  4*7.  The  Passive  Voice. — (1)  Besides  the  other  uses  of  the 
verb  to  £e,  what  is  called  ih^  passive  voice  is  formed  in  English,  as  in 
many  other  languages,  by  the  combination  of  this  verb  with  a  class 
of  verbals  expressive  of  completed  action  formed  from  the  other  verbs. 
(2)  For  example,  we  say,  using  the  active  form,  The  son  loves  the 
fathsTy  and  using  the  passive  form,  The  father  is  loved  by  the  son. 
Is  loved,  made  up  of  the  assertive  form  of  the  verb  to  be,  with  the 
word  loved,  a  verbal  adjective  (or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  partici- 
ple), expressive  of  completed  action,  constitutes,  as  we  see  here,  the 
passive  form  of  loves. 

(3)  The  passive  voice  or  passive  form  is  confined  to  that  class  of 
verba  which  we  have  above  named  transitive  or  active  verbs.  (4) 
The  passive  form  of  these  verbs  affords  us  another  way  of  express- 
ing the  same  proposition,  that  is,  expressed  by  the  active  form.  (5) 
When  we  employ  the  passive  form,  we  make  the  word  which,  when 
we  use  the  active  form  of  the  verb,  represents  the  passive  or  suffer^ 


I  47.  (1)  now  Is  the  paaslTe  Tolce  in  EngUBb  formed  ?    (2)  ninstrate  by  an  example. 
(8)  To  what  dttflof  verbs  is  the  passive  voice  or  passive  fi>rm  confined  ?    (4)  What 
doM  this  form  enable  ns  to  do  f   (B)  What  change  do  we  make  in  the  saljeot  nenn,  when 


iii^  o^'tfc^y  the  «ii5f«c<  noun  of  the  proportion.  (6)  Thus,  using  the 
acthre  form,  we  say,  The  carpenter  makes  a  tahU^  and,  using  the  pas- 
sive form,  A  table  is  iiadb  by  the  carpenter.  (1)  This  passire  ioim 
of  the  verb  is  oonrenient  when,  as  often  happens,  we  wish  to  ex- 
press that  some  person  or  thing  suffers,  or  undergoes  an  action  ^per- 
formed  by  an  agent  unknown  to  us,  and  we  cannot,  therefore,  sup- 
ply a  definite  subject  for  the  piDposition  expressed  actively.  (8)  For 
example,  we  can  say,  The  man  is  killed,  without  knowing  who  has 
killed  him ;  The  house  was  set  on  fire,  without  knowing  the  incen- 
diary, whose  name  would  serve  as  the  definite  subject  of  the  propo- 
sition made'  with  the  verb  in  the  active  form.  (9)  We  have  other 
means,  it  is  true,  of  expressing  the  same  fact  by  an  active  form. 
(10)  We  can  assume  an  indefinite  subject,  such  as  is  expressed  by 
the  indefinite  words,  somebody,  something,  and  say.  Somebody  killed 
ike  man.  Somebody  or  something  set  the  house  en  fire.  This  form 
of  expression  is  preferred  in  some  languages.  (11)  But  the  passive 
form  is  not  only  often  the  most  convenient  in  such  cases  as  now 
described,  but  also  sometimes  useful  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
greater  variety  and  greater  smoothness  of  expression. 

ExEBOisES. — ^Remark. — ^In  the  following  exercises,  the  learner  may 
be  allowed  to  modify  his  subject  noun  by  a  determinative  such  as  a, 
an,  the,  this,  that,  one,  and  these,  those,  two,  three,  dec,  with  plural 
nouns;  or  by  any  descriptive  a^ective,  such  as  good,  bad,  faithful, 
^.  After  the  verb  to  be  he  may  use  any  adjective,  and  after  the 
active  verb  any  noun  necessacy  to  complete  its  meaning,  and  after  the 
passive  form  of  the  verb,  the  noun  which  serves  as  subject  of  the  aet^ 
form  with  the  word  by  before  it.  The  liberty  of  using  these  modifica- 
tions will  facilitate  his  task  in  forming  propositions.  These  modifica- 
tions will  all  be  explained  afterwards  in  their  proper  places.  In  the 
mean  time,  they  cannot  perplex  the  pupil  who  knows  English.  Use 
the  word  is  in  forming  the  passive  when  the  subjeet  noun  is  singular, 
and  are  when  the  subject  noun  is  plural. 

EzsBOisE  L — Change  the  following  propositiiHis  into  {NPopoeitioiis 
expressing  the  same  meaning,  and  having  verbs  of  the  passive  form. 


w«  employ  tb«  puBlve  fonn  ?  (8)  Illafttnto  Iqr  an  oxample.  (7)  When  it  Uie  me  of  Uito 
form  convenient  f  (S)  lUostrete  by  an  ATampi^  (9)  Can  we  effect  the  same  porpoie  by 
an  active  fonn  ?  (10)  Deecribe  the  way  of  en^yiag  aa  aotiya  form  ?  (11)  For  what  oUwr 
pofpoaea  is  the  iMMiM  wios  convanieat  f 
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John  writes  a  letter.  Somebody  strikes  WilliAmi  James  sends  a 
messagew  The  servant  kmdles  a  fire.  The  sokders  plnndtf  the  oonn* 
try.  the  army  yanquishes  the  enemy.  He  praises  good  men.  He 
loves  good  boys.  John  detests  dishonest  practices^  That  man  assists 
worthy  persons.  That  man  keeps  three  horses.  Yioe  prodnoes  im- 
mense saffering. 

EzsBoisKS  n.  nL,  &c. — ^Write  ten  pn^ositions,  each  expressed 
both  aotivdy  and  passively.  Model :  John  keeps  a  gardener.  A  gar- 
dener is  kept  by  John.  We  give  the  perfect  participles  of  the  verba 
used  above.  These  participles  are  to  bo  used  in  the  formation  of 
the  passive.  Write,  written;  strike,  struck;  send,  sent;  keep,  itpt. 
The  rest  aU  end  in  ed.    See  list  of  those  which  do  not  end  in  e^  {  67. 

[(12)  We  may  here  observe  that  it  is  to  the  existence  of  a  pas- 
sive form  of  the  verb  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages — a  form 
oonstituted,  to  some  extent,  of  the  root  of  the  verb  modified  by 
flexicn  without  the  aid,  as  in  our  language,  of  an  additional  word-— 
that  we  owe  the  origin  of  the  terms  active,  passive,  and  neuter,  ap- 
plied to  verbs.  (13)  The  transitive  verbs  were  susceptible  both  of 
an  active  form  and  a  passive  form ;  that  is,  a  form  in  which  the 
subject  of  the  proposition  is  the  actor  or  agent,  and  a  form  in  which 
the  subject  represents  the  recipient  of  the  action,  and  is  passive. 
(14)  These  verbs^  when  used  in  the  one  form,  were  called  by  the 
ancient  grammarians  active^  and  when  used  in  the  other  form,  pea- 
nve.  (15)  Or  one  form  of  the  transitive  verb  was  called  by  them 
the  active  voicej  the  other  form  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb.  (16) 
All  active  verbSy  and  none  but  active  verbs,  according  to  this  classi- 
fication, are  susceptible  of  a  passive  use  and  passive  form.  (17)  AH 
other  verbs,  not  admitting  of  a  passive  object,  and,  consequentlyi 
not  of  a  passive  voice,  they  called  neuter  verbs ;  that  is  (for  neuter 
means  neither),  neither  active  nor  passive  verbs.  (18)  The  subject 
of  these  verbs  is  by  them  neither  asserted  to  act  on  an  object  dis- 
tinct from  itself^  nor  to  be  the  passive  recipient  of  an  action.] 

NoTB. — The  foregoing  remarks  are  the  more  necessary,  because 
some  modern  grammarians  seem  to  have  misunderstood  the  principle 


[(12)  To  what  do  we  owe  the  origin  of  the  terms  aoHve^poMive^  and  neuiar  t  (IS)  Of 
what  two  forms  are  transiHve  verba  snaoeptihle  f  (14)  How  are  ihej  called  when  lued  In 
the  one  form,  and  how  when  osed  in  the  other  ?  (15)  Express  this  otherwise.  (10)  What 
Tsrhe  akme  are  snsoeptthle  of  a  pasatre  tonal  (17)  What  are  all  other  yerbs  called,  and 
what  does  the  namely  which  tt«gr«««Ued  mean?  (18)  WhiHa  MOd  of  the  aol^leeter 
neiUtrttrbsf] 
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on  which  the  andent  division  is  fonnded.  They  haye,  in  consequence 
of  this  misunderstanding,  in  some  cases  suggested,  in  some  cases 
adopted,  a  classification  of  verbs  into  ^^  active  transitive,  active  intran- 
sitive, passive  and  neater ;"  not  observing  that  the  term  aetvoe  is  used 
by  the  ancient  grammarians  to  indicate  the  same  thing  which  is  now 
indicated  by  transitive,  and  that,  with  the  sense  which  the  word  ac- 
tive assumes  in  the  old  grammars,  an  active  intransitive  verb  is  an 
absurdity,  and  aetioe  tranntite  a  useless  repetition  of  equivalent 
terms. 

The  ancient  classification  is  (properly)  founded  on  the  basis  of  a 
distinction  in  the  grammatieal  susceptibilities  of  verbs ;  but  the  divi- 
sion into  aetite  transitive^  active  intransitive^  &c.,  is  founded  on  two 
bases — the  grammatical  susceptibilities  of  verbs,  and  their  meaning  as 
signs  of  thought  Verbs  are  called  active  from  their  meaning,  their 
significance,  and  transitive  or  intransitive  from  the  fiict  that  they  are 
susceptible,  or,  on  the  contrary,  not  susceptible  of  being  modified  by 
a  passive  object.  A  classification  of  this  kind  is  illogical,  and  serves 
only  to  create  confusion  of  thought,  and  difficulty  and  embarrassment 
to  the  learner. 

Were  it  not  that  many  of  our  dictionaries  retain  the  old  names, 
active  and  neuter,  we  should  feel  disposed  to  discard  these  names  alto- 
gether, and  employ  exclusively  the  more  significant  and  less  objection- 
able names,  transitive  and  intransitive,  now  generally  used  by  gram- 
marians. But,  whilst,  in  most  dictionaries,  the  old  names  active  and 
neuter  are  still  used  to  designate  this  division  of  the  verbs,  and,  in 
some  more  recent  dictionaries,  the  terms  transitive  and  intransitive 
are  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  it  is  necessary  for  the  guidance  of 
the  learner  in  consulting  dictionaries,  that  these  two  sets  of  terms 
should  be  familiar  to  him,  and  that  he  should  remember  that  though 
the  names  are  different,  the  classification  designated  by  them  is  the 
same. 

§  48.  Tenses  of  Verbs. — (1)  The  most  important  modifica- 
tion of  form  which  verbs  undergo  in  our  language  is  that  employed 
to  indicate  the  different  times,  to  which  an  assertion  has  reference. 
(2)  These  forms  are  called  the  tenses  of  the  verb.  (3)  The  term 
tense  is  derived  from  the  French  language,  in  which  it  is  the  word 
to  express  time.*  

*  The  Latin  word  tempus  used  to  express  this  Bame  modification  of  verbs 

S  4&  (1)  What  to  the  nuMt  important  zaodifieation  of  tbe  form  of  Tertaf    (^  WImI 
nune  is  given  to  this  modiflcatloiir    (8)  TeUthederiTnttflBorthetermfoMdi 
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SUPPOSED  HI8T0RT  OF  THE  FORMATION  OF  TENSES  IN  THE  NORTHERIT 

DIALECTS. 

The  following  remarks  in  reference  to  the  history  of  the  forma- 
tion  of  tenses,  especially  in  the  Teutonic  family  of  languages,  may 
interest  the  inquisitive  student  of  English  Grammar : 

We  may  conceive  the  history  of  the  formation  of  tenses  to  be  this. 
First,  tiie  verb  in  its  primary  form  (the  root)  was  employed  to  make 
all  kinds  of  assertions,  whether  in  reference  to  the  present,  past,  or 
fhture;  that  is,  it  was  employed  altogether  indefinitely  as  regards 
time.  But  as  past  transactions  (past  events)  form  a  large  class  of  the 
sabjeots  about  which  men  have  occasion  to  speak,  it  would  be  found 
convenient  to  have  a  form  specially  appropriated  to  this  purpose, 
leaving  all  assertions  about  all  other  except  past  occurrences,  to  be 
eaqpressed  by  the  ancient  indefinite  form.  As  mankind  generally,  and 
eq>ecially  in  a  rude  age,  do  not  make  the  future  so  much  the  theme 
of  conversation  as  the  past,  which  embraces  all  that  traditionary  and 
legendary  lore  which  forms  the  whole  literature  of  rude  nations,  a 
fhture  tense  would  be  a  later  invention.  In  fact,  the  ancient  Teutonic 
dialects  appear  never  to  have  arrived  at  this  stage  of  progress.  They 
had  no  future  tense.  The  modem  languages  founded  on  tliese  dia- 
lects have  supplied  this  defect,  though  generally  in  a  somewhat  clumsy 
and  awkward  maimer. 

The  first  step  towards  a  tense  in  the  ancient  Teutonic  tongues, 
seems  to  have  been  to  modify  the  vowel  sound  of  the  original  verb, 
when  the  assertion  had  reference  to  a  past  event.  Afterwards,  they 
began  to  express  the  same  distinction  by  an  addition  to  the  root — by 
what  is  called  inflexion.  This  addition  likely  in  the  first  instance, 
consisted  of  some  significant  word  appended  to  the  root.  But  this  in 
time  came  to  be  so  incorporated  with  the  root,  as  to  form  with  it  a 
single  word.  In  this  state,  we  find  the  Anglo-Saxon,  at  the  period 
when  the  old  English  begins  to  be  formed  from  it.  It  possesses  only 
one  tense  distinct  from  the  original  verb,  formed  in  the  words  in  most 
common  use,  and  likely  of  most  ancient  origin,  by  a  modification  of 
the  vowd  sound  of  the  root,  and  in  the  rest,  by  a  termination.  Be- 
sides this  it  possessed  means  less  or  more  complete  of  distinguishing 
the  conjunctive  from  the  independent  use  of  both  these  tenses,  or 
what  is  called  the  tubjunctite  from  the  indicative  mode.    Our  future 

in  that  languagei  and  from  which  the  French  tempif  Englleh  tenee^  is  derived, 
a]so  tigmfi«s  time. 
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tense  and  all  tho  otJier  componnd  tense  forms,  whether  expressive  of 
time  J  or  of  the  condition  of  the  action^  or  of  both,  are  the  fruits  of 
the  (rather  bungling)  efforts  of  an  age  posterior  to  the  Anglo-Saxon 
period,  to  express  what  is  generally  expressed  in  the  lauguages  andent 
and  modern  of  the  South  of  Europe,  by  a  complicated  system  of  in* 
flexions. 

Tliese  historical  remarks  throw  light  upon  several  grammatical  pe- 
culiarities. For  example,  the  use  of  the  indefinite  tense  on  some  occa- 
sions, and  especially  in  colloquial  forms  of  expression  in  speaking  of 
what  is  past  and  future )  as,  when  we  say,  Plato  writes  beaatifolly,  or 
reasons  well,  &c.,  and,  I  go  to  the  country  to-morrow.  Such  forms  of 
expression  will  not  surprise  us,  when  we  remember,  that  the  form  of 
the  verb  hero  employed  was  anciently  used  for  assertions  relating  to 
all  times,  and  till  a  comparatively  recent  period,  always  used  to  ex- 
press tho  future.  The  more  recent  forms  appropriated  to  express  past 
time  and  future  time,  can  in  such  instances  be  dispensed  with,  as  the 
distiuction  of  time  is  either  not  important  to  be  considered,  or  suf- 
ficiently indicated  by  the  sense,  if  not  by  the  accompanying  modifying 
words. 

[(4)  In  most  languages,  by  what  are  called  the  tenses  of  verbs, 
more  than  mere  time  is  indicated.  (5)  If  time  alone  were  indicated, 
we  could  have  only  four  modifications  at  the  roost,  viz.,  one  to  indi- 
cate that  the  assertion  is  made  without  reference  to  time,  a  second 
to  indicate  present  time,  a  third  to  indicate  past  time,  and  a  fourth 
to  indicate  future  time  (that  is  time  to  come). 

(6)  For  verbs  by  means  of  the  forms  called  tenses  do  not  gen- 
erally indicate  time  more  definitely  than  this.  (7)  When  greater 
precision  in  indicating  time  is  required,  recourse  is  had  to  additional 
modifying  words  expressive  of  the  definite  time  intended.  (8) 
Many  languages  have  not  forms  of  verbs  sufficient  to  indicate  dis- 
tinctly tlie  three  grand  divisions  of  present,  past,  and  future  time. 
(9)  And  most  languages  have  no  separate  form  to  be  used  when 
there  is  no  reference  to  time  intended.  (10)  They  employ  for  this 
purpose  the  same  form  by  which  present  time  is  expressed.     (11) 


[(4)  l0  more  than  mere  time  Indicated  by  tri^'ie  forms  ?  (5)  If  time  alona  wtre  Indlottad, 
how  many  tens^9  shonld  wo  have?  (6)  State  the  reason  assigned.  (7)  How  do  we  indicate 
time  with  greater  precision  ?  (8)  Hare  all  languages  forms  sufficient  to  dtstlngnlsb  prs- 
MfMv  jMMf,  AaA/itiure  t  (9)  Have  hmgoages  generally  a  disUnct  form  to  OM  wlien  there  is 
mo  referenoo  to  time?    (10)  What  form  nsoally  senroe  this  purpose  1    (11)  If  tlBM  alone 
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Such  languages,  if  time  alone  were  indicated  by  the  forms  called 
tensesy  should  have  only  three  tenses.  (12)  Yet  some  of  these  Ian 
guages  have  six  or  more  forms  called  tenses.  (13)  The  reason  of 
this  is  that  another  modification  of  the  sense  of  the  verb,  besides 
timey  and  distinct  from  time,  is  expressed  by  what  are  called  tenses 
or  tense  forms  m  most  languages.  (14)  This  fiict  seems,  from  the 
terms  peffect  and  imperfect  used  in  naming  certain  tenses,  to  have 
been  recognised  by  the  old  grammarians,  though  it  has  been  over- 
looked by  ih^  majority  of  modem  grammarians.  (15)  Verhs^  as 
we  have  already  observed,  generally  express  action,  and  all  actions^ 
and  being  also  (that  is  all  conceptions  asserted  by  verbs),  may  come 
to  be  spoken  of  either  first,  as  progressive  (that  is,  going  on),  or 
incomplete  ift  any  iiuiQ  past,  present  or  future,  or,  secondly,  as  com- 
pleted at  a  present  or  jxut  time,  <w  to  be  completed  at  a  future  time. 

(16)  This  element  we  may  call  the  condition  of  the  action  as  comr 
pleted  orpeffeeted,  or,  on  the  contrary,  incomplete  and  progressive. 

(17)  Now  to  express  distinctly  all  the  varieties  of  modification  oc- 
casioned by  the  union  of  these  elements — ihe  complete  and  iticom- 
plete  condition  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb,  with  the  element 
of  time,  we  should  require  ten  separate  forms. 

(18)  We  should  require,  1st,  A  form  to  express  an  assertion  indefi- 
nitely— ^without  reference  either  to  the  time,  or  the  condition  of  the 
action  asserted. 

(19)  2d.  A  form  to  express  an  assertion  that  has  reference  to  the 
present  time  alone,  without  indicating  either  the  complete  or  ineon^ 
plete  condition  of  the  action. 

(20)  8d.  A  fbrm  to  express  an  assertion  that  has  reference  simply 
to  the  past,  without  indicating  whether  the  action  is  completed  or  not 
completed, 

(21)  4th.  A  form  to  express  an  assertion  that  has  reference,  in 
like  manner,  simply  to  future  time — the  time  to  come. 


wore  Isdiaited  bj  t&nte  ibniiB,  how  nunj  tenses  should  sach  languages  hare  at  moat?  (li) 
How  manj  forms  eaUed  tmtet  have  some  of  tiiese  languages  ?  (18)  Tell  Uie  reason  of  ttiK 
(14)  Vfhtt  leads  uatD  suppose  that  this  (hot  was  reoognlaed  hj  the  ancient  grammarlanst 
(JLS)  Describe  the  dURnmt  manners  In  which  the  action  of  rerbs  maj  oome  to  be  spokes 
o£  (1<0  How  msgr  the  element  described  as  connected  sometimee  with  the  action  of  yerbt 
be  ei^edT  (IT)  To  express  ftiHj  the  Tsrious  combinations  of  the  two  elements  of  the  time 
and  the  eeodition  of  the  aetlon  of  the  yerb,  how  manj  separate  fbrms  sre  requtred?  (18) 
Deaeribe  tem  lat    (19)  Form  Sd.    (M)  Form  Srd.    (U)  Foim  4th.    (99)  Forms  OCh, 


■._» 
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Forms  to  express  assertions  in  reference  to 

(22)  5th,  Present  time,  i 

6th,  Past  time.       >  Action  pro£p*esBive. 
7th,  Future  time.  J 

(23)  8th,  Present  time.  ) 

9th,  Past  time.       >•  Action  completed. 
10th,  Future  time.    ) 

(24)  In  English  wo  express  only  two  of  the  above  modifications 
of  the  sense  of  the  verb,  by  means  of  the  root  and  inflexion^  without 
ihQ  help  of  other  words.  •Or,  to  express  the  same  thing  otherwise, 
we  have  only  two  simple  tense  forms  in  our  language ;  and  it  is 
doubtful,  as  we  shall  see,  whether  one  of  these  two  can  properly  be 
called  a  tense.] 

§  49.  (1)  We  call  those  simple  tenses  which  consist  either  of 
the  root  of  the  verb  alone,  or  of  the  root  after  imdergoing  some  ihodi- 
fication  of  its  form.  (2)  When  any  modification  of  ihA  time  or  of 
the  condition  of  the  action  asserted  by  a  verb  is  expressed  by  the  help 
of  other  words,  we  call  this  combination  a  compound  tense.  We 
shall  first  consider  the  simple  tenses.* 

(3)  We  use  the  simple  root  of  the  verb,  subject  to  certain  modi- 
fications to  indicate  the  person  of  the  subject  (§  52),  to  express  an 
assertion  without  reference  either  to  the  time  or  the  condition  of  the 
action.  Examples:  /  write^  he  writes^  the  man  thinks^  d^c  (4) 
This  may  be  called  the  indefinite  form  of  the  verb— t»Mftf/£mte,  we 
mean,  as  relates  both  to  tim£  and  to  progressive  or  completed  action. 
(5)  For  the  sake  of  uniformity,  we  shall  call  this  the  indefinite 
TENSE.f     [(6)  This  form  has  been  generally,  but  improperiy,  as  we 


*  It  may  admit  a  doubt  whether  what  we  have  called  the  compound 
tCD^es  should  be  considered  as  proper  tense  forma  of  the  respective  verbs  to 
which  they  arc  assigned  in  our  grammars. 

f  This  name,  we  admits  is  not  strictly  proper,  for  this  form  of  the  verb 
10  really  no  tente^  because  it  does  not  indicate  time.    We  may  here  observe^ 


etb,  snd  7th.    (88)  Forma  8th,  9th,  and  lOih.    (84)  How  manj  of  these  modlflflatkins  of  the 
■mise  of  the  verb  do  we  express  in  English  by  modified  fonns  of  the  rootT] 
$49.  (1)  W^bat  are  called  Mmple  ten»6»  t    (3)  What  compound  Unat^  t 
(8)  What  form  is  employed  to  express  on  aascrtlon  without  referenoe  either  to  the  Um$ 
or  to  the  condition  of  tlie  action  ?    (4)  What  may  Uiis  form  be  called  f    (5)  What  **«w*t  is 
adopted  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  ?    [(6)  Why  has  this  fbnu  been  called  the  fMr^amU  ttmm  t 
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think,  called  the  preeent  tense  of  English  rerbs,  because  it  is  yerj 
commonly  used  in  assertions  that  have  reference  to  present  existing 
events  or  &ctB  (7),  but  it  certainly  does  not  indicate  any  necessary 
connection  with  the  present  or  any  other  time.  (8)  This  form  is 
employed  in  asserting  all  general  truths — truths  which  exist  inde- 
pendent of  all  time;  as,  €hd  is  eternal;  Truth  is  unchangeable ; 
A  triangle  has  three  sides  and  three  angles ;  and  all  mathema- 
tical and  physical  truths  that  are  of  an  immutable  nature.  (9) 
It  is,  in  &ct,  used  precisely  for  the  purpose  described  above,  under 
form  1st ;  namely,  to  assert  all  kinds  of  action  and  existtnce,  when 
we  do  not  intend  to  limit  the  action  definitely  to  either  past^  present^ 
or  future^  nor  to  indicate  whether  it  is  completed  or  progressive, 
(10)  So  far  is  this  form  from  being  confined  to  the  assertion  of 
actions  or  states  of  being  connected  with  present  time,  that  it  is 
often  employed  to  express  what  is  manifestiy  past  or  manifestiy 
future ;  as,  Plato  thinks  profoundly,  Cicero  writes  with  great  eh- 
gance,  (11)  Here  the  actions  asserted  are  past,  t/o^n  writes  to 
his  father  next  Saturday.  He  goes  to  town  to-morrow.  Here  the 
action  is  future.     (12)  Now,  although  neither  the  past  existence  of 

that  the  more  philosophical  grammarianB  haye  applied  the  terms  definite  and 
indefinite  Yerj  vaguely  to  tenses.  Tliey  are  not  even  agreed  which  tenses 
are  definite  and  which  indefinite.  Some  call  the  past  tense  definite  end  the 
perfect  indefinite ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  call  the  past  tense  indefinite  and 
the  perfect  definite.  This  disagreement  has  arisen  from  confounding  the  two 
distinct  elements  or  modifications  indicated  by  the  forms  called  tenses; 
namely,  tinu  and  the  condition  of  the  predicate  as  completed  or  incomplete. 
A  reference  to  this^  and  to  the  fact  that  no  tense  ever  expresses  a  definite 
point  of  time,  would  at  once  have  settled  the  controversy.  When  the  past 
tense  is  called  definite^  it  is  meant  that  it  expresses  that  which  is  definitely 
wut  When  the  perfect  is  called  definite,  it  is  meant  that  it  expresses  what 
is  definitely  completed,  not  what  is  definitely  pott.  The  name  imperfect,  most 
improperly  given  to  the  pott  tenw,  seems  to  have  led  to  the  error  of  calling 
it  indefinite.  It  certamly  expresses  the  paH  definitely.  We  have  nothing 
to  do  with  this  dispute,  as  we  see  no  use  in  applying  this  term  either  to  the 
past  or  the  perfect  tense.     We  apply  it  only  to  the  tense  before  us,  and  only 


(7)  State  tbo  objection.  (9)  For  what  is  this  form  said  to  bo  employed  f  Give  the  eiram« 
plea.  (9)  Describe  the  precise  purpose  for  which  this  form  is  employed.  (10)  What  b 
nid  to  show  that  this  form  is  not  confined  to  the  expression  of  present  actions  ?  (11)  Ulna- 
traie  by  exainpl««L    (12)  Btate  the  ooncloalon  drawn  ih>m  sach  examples,  &c 


\ 
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the  actioiiB  in  the  one  case,  nor  the  future  existenoe  in  the  other  is 
ini^catcd  by  the  verb,  but  either  left  to  be  inferred  from  the  nature 
of  the  Bubject  matter,  or  rendered  manifest  by  the  accompanying 
words  expressive  of  time ;  yet,  if  it  were  the  proper  and  inherent 
function  of  this  form  to  assert  present  time  (that  is,  if  it  were,  as 
most  grammarians  teach,  a  present  teiise),  it  could  never  be  em- 
ployed in  this  manner. 

(13)  Again,  on  the  other  hand,  we  cannot  employ  this  form  to 
express,  in  an  explicit  manner,  that  an  agent  aHually  performs  an 
action  in  the  present  time.  (14)  For  this  purpose  we  must  have 
recourse  to  a  ditferent  form  of  expression.  (15)  If  I  am  asked  What 
John  actually  does  at  present,  I  do  not  answer.  He  writes^  but  He 
U  writing.  For  the  ei^planation  of  this  form  of  expression,  see 
§  62)*]. 

§  50.  (1)  We  employ  in  English  a  modified  form  of  the  roots 
of  our  verbs  to  express  an  assertion  that  has  reference  simply  to 
the  PAST,  without  indicating  whether  the  action  was  progressive  or 
completed  at  the  past  time  referred  to.     (2)  Examples :  The  hoy 

in  the  sense  indicated,  namely,  indefinite  as  to  both  time  and  the  state  of 
the  action. 

*  It  may  be  added,  in  confirmation  of  the  views  expressed  above,  that 
in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  basis  of  the  present  English,  there  is  nothing  except 
this  indefinite  form  to  express  future  action.  Whether  an  assertion  in  that 
language  is  indefinite  as  to  time,  or  present^  or  future,  is  not  to  be  learned 
from  the  form  of  the  verb,  but  by  some  other  means — from  the  nature  of  the 
assertion,  the  connection  of  the  discourse,  or  modifying  words  added  to  indi- 
cate time.  For  proof  of  this  the  inquisitive  reader  is  referred  to  satisfactory 
examples  in  the  following  passages  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  translation  of  the 
Gospels:— Matt  25:  46.  Luke  13:  verses  24,  25,  26,  27,  28,  29,  80.  In 
all  these  places  (and  we  might  add  an  indefinite  number  of  similar  examples) 
the  Greek  future  (or  perhaps  tlie  Latin  future,  for  the  translation  appears  to 
have  been  made  from  a  Latin  veraon)  is  invariably  rendered  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  indefinite  form — ^the  form  from  which  our  indefinite  form  (incorrectly 
called  the  present  tense)  has  manifestly  descended,  and  which  i(^  to  a  large 
extent^  representa. — See  Remarks,  §  48. 


(18)  Can  we  by  this  form  express  action  in  tbo  present  explicitly  ?    (14)'  How  do  we  ex- 

racb  action  T    (15)  Glye  an  example.] 
S  50.  (1)  Describe  the  purpose  for  which  we  employ  a  modified  form  of  flie  roots  of  our 
verbs.    (2)  OlTO  examples,  and  tell  what  tbo  form  of  the  verb  employed  Indkatea    [(S) 
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wrote  yesterday  ;  The  tnan  thought  differently  ;  Hie  poet  lived  in  the 
country.  In  these  expressions  it  is  simply  indicated  by  the  form  of 
the  verb  employed,  that  the  action  asserted  is  past^  [(3)  The  ac- 
tion may  have  been  in  progress  or  completed ;  and  owing  to  tha 
nature  of  the  action^  we  may  be  able  from  such  an  assertion  to  in- 
fer its  condition,  whether  progressive  or  completed  at  the  time  past; 
but  this  condition  in  such  cases  is  only  inferred;  it  is  not  indicated 
by  the  form  of  the  expression.*  (4)  This  is  the  only  tense  properly 
so  called ;  that  is,  expressed  in  English  by  a  modification  effected 
on  the  root  or  original  form  of  the  verb  without  other  auxiliary 
words.  (5)  What  we  have  called  the  indefinite  tense,  is  expressed 
by  the  unchanged  root  of  the  verb ;  and,  as  regards  indication  of 
time,  is  properly  no  tense.  Or,  if  we  employ  tense  as  a  grammati- 
cal term  for  a  particular  form  of  the  verb,  this  might  be  called  tense 
no  tense — the  tense  that  excludes  the  element  of  time.] 

(6)  The  tense  formed  by  a  modification  of  the  root  of  the  verb» 
and  which  expresses  simply  past  time,  we  shall  call  the  past  tensb, 
or  PRETERIT  TENSE ;  and  verbs  of  this  form  preterfts.  [  (7) 
This  form  has  been  very  commonly,  but  very  improperly,  called  in 
our  grammars  the  imperfect  tense,  (8)  Except  that  it  is  used  to  ex- 
press what  was  customary  or  habitual  in  past  time,  it  has  nothing 
in  common  with  what  is  called  the  imperfect  tense  in  other  lan- 
guages.] 

Nan. — ^We  might  object^  not  without  reaflon,  to  the  name  imperfect  tena^ 
that  strictly  speaking  it  involves  an  absurdity,  Binoe  perfect,  or  imperfect  oiak' 
ncftt  with  propriety,  be  asserted  of  time,  or  attributed  to  time,  that  is,  to  tense 
(temps,  tempua)  in  its  original  signification.  The  absurdity  will  appear,  if  w% 
propose  the  questioner  what  do  you  mean  by  imperfect  time  f  What  kind  of 
time  is  imperfect,  or  perfect  time  f  It  will  not  do  for  the  grammarian  who 
calls  the  tense  under  consideration  the  imperfect,  to  attempt  to  rid  himself  of 
this  absurdity,  by  saying  ih&t  perfect  time  meiaiB  fnished  time,  and  imper- 
fect time  unfinished  time ;  because,  unfortunately  for  Jiim,  it  is  what  is  called 
the  perfect  tense  in  our  own,  and  in  other  languages,  and  not  the  imperfect 


WbsD  thlstoiiss  Is  Qssd,  mi^  wstometimM  it^ltr  Uae  eonditloii  of  the  telioa  f  And  hour 
nu^wsfDitettr  (4)  SUtewbsftiSTMiurkedinraeardofUiisteBsSk  (S)  What  it  ben  Slid 
of  Uie  Ind^niie  tenee  f ] 

(0)  What  name  is  given  to  the  tense  fonned  by  a  modlflcatloQ  of  Uie  root  of  Uie  Terb? 
[(7)  By  wbat  name  bas  this  tense  been  improperly  called  ?  (8)  Has  this  tense  any  thing 
to  eommoB  (In  regird  to  Its  use)  with  the  imperii  tense  in  other  Isngoagesr 
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imm,  whiokk  is  iMed  ewduiiwtip  in  OMrtiiig  aetioiift  performed  in  a  period  ol 
time  not  yet  fully  elapeed  or  finished.  We  saj,  Jolm  htu  written  a  letter  thi$ 
day,  Ihie  week,  tkUj^ear,  to  his  father,  employing  the  (so  called)  perfect  tense 
for  the  very  reason  (as  grammariAns  universally  admit)  that  the  period  of 
lime  referred  to— ^««  day,  the  week,  the  year,  is  yet  present^  and  nciJbUshed, 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  assertion  referred  to  yeeterday,  iaet  week,  laatyear-^ 
period  of  time  completely  past  aMidJim*hed,  we  must  employ  wjiftt  has  been 
improperly  called  the  imperfect  tente ;  John  wbote  a  letter  yesterday,  &e. 
Our  objection  to  imperfect  employed  as  an  attribute  of  time,  obyiously  ap- 
plies equally  to  perfect  and  to  pluperfect,  which  last  is^  independently  of  this 
objection,  an  absurd  and  barbarous  term. 

But  we  waive  the  objection  now  stated  to  the  use  of  the  terms  perfect  and 
imperfect  tense  deduced  from  the  proper  etymological  meaning  of  the  word 
tense,  though  we  do  not  see  how  those,  who  explain  all  the  tense  forms  fonnd 
in  the  verbs  of  all  languagee^  as  used  "  to  mark  time  more  precisely,"  can 
get  over  this  objection.  With  our  views  of  the  functions  of  tense  form^ 
we  can  get  over  it  readily,  and  without  inconsistency,  and  shall  use  .(one  if 
not  both)  the  terms  perfect  and  imperfect,  for  the  convenience  o/  being  more 
readily  understood,  and  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  unnecessary  innovation 
by  the  introduction  of  new  terms.  Still,  we  shall  employ  these  terms,  nn- 
Hke  the  great  mass  of  English  grammarians,  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
views  presented  above  ;  that  is,  with  recognition  of  the  foct^  that  two  distinct 
modifications  are  expressed  by  what  are  called  tense  forms ;  in  other  words^ 
that  the  term  tense  has,  in  grammatical  usage,  lost  its  exclusive,  special,  and 
etymological  reference  to  time,  and  is  now  employed  as  the  name  of  cer- 
tain forms  of  the  verb,  which  indicate  sometimes  time  alone,  sometimes 
time  in  combination  with  the  condition  of  the  action  as  completed,  or 
remaining  incomplete  and  progressive,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
English  indefinite  tense  (or  indcfinitc/orm),  indicative  of  the  absence  of  restrio- 
tion  from  either  modification.  And,  as  to  the  terms  perfect  and  imperfect^ 
when  we  come  to  use  them,  we  shall  consider  them,  as  the  grammMuns  who 
first  introduced  them  seem  to  have  done,  as  refierring  exclusively  to  the  o<m- 
dition  (as  above  described),  not  to  the  time  of  the  action ;  perfect  {perfectm\ 
done,  cKcomplished,  f\il\y  finished),  being  applied  to  forms  which  express  com- 
pleted action,  and  imperfect  (imperfectum)  to  forms  which  express  incom- 
plete or  progressive  action. 

In  conformity  with  these  viewer  and  m  accordance  with  the  practice  of 
some  recent  grammarians,  we  reject  the  name  imperfect  tense,  as  altogether 
inappropriate  to  what  we  have  called  above  the  past  tense,  since  it  is  no 
part  of  the  function  of  this  tense  to  give  any  indication  whatever  of  the  eom- 
dUion  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb.  In  fact^  it  is  most  generally  used 
in  speaking  of  that  which  is  completed  (i>erfectum) ;  but  this  is  not  necee- 
sarily  indicated,  nor  intended  to  be  indicated  by  the  form.  It  is  inferred 
from  the  nature  of  the  action,  oombined  with  the  fact  that  it  is  past ;  or. 
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sometimefl^  from  accompanjiog  words  limiting  tLe  action  to  a  ipecified  time 
past;  examples:  Noah  BuaT  an  ark;  John  wbote  «  Utter  yetUrday,  On  the 
oontraiy,  in  the  example,  "  The  village  matter  tauoot  Am  UuU  Mekoot,"  we 
have  an  action  expreased  Uiat  was  incomplete — progretsive  at  the  past  tiina  • 
referred  ta  Bat  this  &ct^  again,  we  learn  by  inference,  not  by  any  thing 
distineUy  indicated  by  the  past  form  of  the  verb.  We  shall  see  hereafter 
the  propriety  of  carefully  distinguishing;  what  is  explicitly  indicated  by  a 
grammatical  form,  from  that  which  may,  in  some  eases,  be  in/erred  from 
what  it  indicates^  either  alone^  or  combined  with  other  modifying  or  com- 
pleting wordsw 

There  is  another  very  strong  objection  to  the  employment  of  the  name 
imperfect  teHte,  in  designating  the  form  of  the  yerb  now  under  consideration. 
And  this  ifl^  that  this  improper  appellation  occasions  much  oonfusion  of 
thought,  and  consequent  embarrassment  to  young  learners,  when,  after  hay- 
ing studied  the  grammar  of  their  own  language,  they  begin  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  any  of  the  ancient  or  modem  languages  of  southern  Europe. 
In  these  they  findnm  imperfect  tense,  whidi,  unlike  what  most  of  our  gram- 
mars call  the  imperfect  tense  in  English,  docs  really  indicate,  according  to 
its  name,  imperfect,  or  unfinished  action  (that  la,  action  unfinii»hcd  at  the 
past  time  intended  to  be  indicated),  and  which,  the  yoimg  scholar  finds,  can- 
not>  generally,  be  properly  translated  by  what  he  has  been  taught  to  call  the 
English  imperfect  tense.  On  the  contrary,  ho  has  to  be  taught  that,  in  writ- 
ing these  languages^  our  past  tense  (which  he  has  been  allowed  to  call  the  im- 
perfect) can  seldom  be  represented  by  their  imperfect  tense.  In  asserting  a 
past  action  that  was  cuttomary,  habitual,  oft  repeated,  or  a  eontinnoiu  state 
of  being;  and  therefore  not  definitely,  and,  once  for  all  completed,  the  an- 
cient and  modem  languages  referred  to  properly  employ  their  imperfect 
tense.  In  such  assertions  we  loosely  employ  our  past  {improperly  called  im- 
perfect) tense.  In  such  assertions  as,  The  poet  uyed  in  the  country,  **  The 
village  master  taught  hi%  title  Behool"  the  imperfect  would  be  employed  in 
those  languages^  and  not  tfa^  tenses  to  which  our  past  tense  is  generally  eqni- 
Tslent  It  is  rarely,  except  in  the  case  now  mentioned,  that  our  past  tense 
can,  with  propriety,  be  rendered  by  the  imperfects  of  other  languages. 

This  employment  of  our  past  tense  to  express  what>  in  other  languages  is 
expressed  more  appropriately  by  their  imperfect,  has  naturally  arisen  firom 
the  poverty  of  our  language  in  aimple  teneeformt.  Having  only  one  hknple 
form  to  express  pott  time,  it  was  natural,  that  it  should  be  used  for  every 
assertion  relating  to  past  time,  which  did  not  a&so/u/e/y  require  more  definite 
modification.  In  fact,  we  cannot  express  the  distinction  noticed  above  between 
a  single  past  occurrence,  and  customary  action,  or  continuous  being,  even 
with  the  help  of  our  compound  tenses.  The  compound  tense,  expressive  of 
past  progressive  action,  which  usually  represents  the  imperfect  of  other  lan- 
guages, cannot  be  properly  used  here.  We  must  either  leave  the  fact  of  cna* 
tomary  action  to  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of  the  action,  as  we  generally 
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do^  vlwra  more  predmm  is  xumeoeMurf,  or  emploj  a  leas  concise  form  of 
enpfMnon ;  as^  lor  example,  The  poet  toaa  tn  tk$  hahit  of  living  in  the  comi- 
try ;  ''The  village  master^  teaa  aeeuttomed  to  teach  "  his  little  school,*'  in- 
Iftead  of  the  more  naiial  mode  of  expreasiDg  these  aaseitions  employed 
abore. 

In  oonneetion  with  this  we  may  remark,  that^  the  form  mider  oonsidera- 
timii  being  our  great  tente  (onr  only  nmple  tente)  form  for  p<ut  time,  it  some- 
timea  happens  (as  it  does  also  in  reference  to  the  correspondent  tense  in  other 
langnagea)  that  anertions  which  might  be  expressed  with  more  precision  by 
some  of  those  combinations  called  compound  tenset,  are  often  expressed  by 
this  tense,  when  the  fmilier  modification  given  by  the  compound  tente  is  not 
important  to  the  sense.  This  may  account  for,  and,  perhapt^  justify  aooh  aa^ 
settioiia  as»  "/was  this  morning  toith  the  9eeretarg"  /wrote  tkie  morning, 
dca,  instead  o(  I  have  been  this  morning  with  the  secretary,  Ac 

§  61.  Formation  of  the  Past  Tense. — ^We  now  come  to  ex- 
"pism  the  formation  of  the  simple  tenses.  (1)  Antl  here  our  taak 
18  confined  to  a  statement  of  the  modifications  which  the  root  un- 
dergoes to  express  ^xz^^  time,  since,  as  we  have  already  remarked 
^  49 :  3),  the  indefinite  ten^e  is  the  root  itself — ^the  simplest  form 
of  the  verb. 

(2)  The  past  tense  of  English  verbs  is  formed  from  the  root  in 
two  distinct  ways  (already  noticed,  §  35 :  2),  by  inflexion^  and  by  a 
radical  modification.  (3)  The  learner  will  remember  that  inflexion 
is  the  name  given  when  some  addition  by  way  of  termination  is 
made  to  the  root,  and  that  radical  mxxlification  is  the  name  given 
when  a  change  is  effected  in  the  vowel  sound  of  the  root,  or  origi- 
nal word.  (4)  We  have  examples  of  the  formation  of  the  past 
tarn  by  inflexion  in  the  following  verbs ;  act^  past  tense  acted  ;  talkj 
talked  ;  cally  called  ;  painty  painted^  <fec.  And  of  the  formation  by 
a  radical  7nodificathn  in  tDritCj  past  tense,  wrote;  see^  saw  ;  speak, 
spoke  ;  give,  gave,  <S:c,  &c 

(6)  The  past  tense  of  the  greatest  part  of  our  verbs  is  formed  by 
inflexion.  (6)  This  inflexion  consists  of  the  addition  (in  the  pres- 
ent spoken  language)  of  the  sound  of  d,  or  etf,  or,  sometimes,  t  to 
the  root  of  the  verb.     (The  causes,  which  determine  whether  the  J, 

I SL  (1)  I'o  ^1^  Is  our  task  eonlhied  in  explaining  the  Ibrmstlcni  of  the  sfanple  tuam, 
tnd-wby  to  It  BO  conflnedf  (2)  In  how  numj  ways  Is  the  past  tcoie  ftirmod  ftvm  the  root 
of  tlM  TOfbr  (8)  Bopeat  what  Is  said  of  inflecUon  and  radical  modineatton.  (4)  Uoitnto 
lij  coBiinples. 

(jS)  How  is  the  past  tense  of  the  greatest  part  of  Enfl^  rerbs  formed  f   (tf)  Wlut  ad- 
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or  the  t  sotmd  must  be  added  in  any  particular  case  are  described 
in  §  40  and  41.)  (7)  In  the  written  language,  when  the  root  of 
the  verb  happens  to  end  in  e,*  we  add  the  letter  d,  and  when  the 
root  has  any  other  ending  we  add  ed  to  fonn  the  past  tense.  (8) 
Thus  the  past  tense  of  this  whole  dass  in  the  written  language 
ends  in  ed^  except  a  few  which  have  undergone  contraction ;  such  as 
leapt,  contracted  from  leaped  ;  knelt,  from  kneeled  ;  wq>t,  from  vteeped  ; 
epeltj  from  spelled,  d^. 

[(0)  This  termination  (ed)  was,  no  doubt,  universally  pronounced 
fully,  so  as  to  form  a  complete  additional  syllable  in  tlie  spokm 
language  of  our  early  ancestors.  (10)  It  is  still  sometimes  fully 
pronounced  in  reading  the  sacred  Scrii>tures  and  on  solemn  occa- 
sions ;  but  both  in  the  language  of  conversation,  and  in  ordinary 
reading  and  public  speaking  the  vowel  sound  is  suppressed,  and  the 
d  sound  alone  attached  to  the  root,  wherever  this  is  possible.  (11) 
It  is  not  possible  (sec  §  41),  when  the  root  ends  in  ad,  or  at  sound ; ' 

*  Wo  doubt  whether  it  is  altogether  proper  to  consider  the  final  e  in  each 
verbs  as  /(w«,  write,  <fec.,  aa  a  part  of  the  rw»t.  Tlie  rootH  of  these  verbfl  are 
properly  lev  and  terit,  and  the  e  is  a  fragment  of  the  original  personal  termi- 
nation retained,  in  order,  perhapa,  to  indicate  (as  it  does  in  most  cases)  that 
the  long  sound  is  to  be  giyon  to  the  radical  voweL  The  final  e  in  such 
words  as  hate,  revere,  write,  move,  funne,  <&c.,  shows  the  reader  how  ho  is  to 
pronounce  the  radical  vowels^  viz.,  with  the  long  sound  of  each  voi^el  re- 
spectively. There  are  some  exceptions)^  as  in  the  words  luive  and  lave,  as 
they  are  now  pronounced.  On  the  other  hand,  the  final  mute  e  is  retained 
in  many  words^  where  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  above 
mentioned ;  for  example,  in  such  words  as  perceive,  receive,  rejoice,  Ac,  where 
the  diphthong  sufficiently  indicates  that  a  long  sound  is  to  be  given  to  the 
radical  syllable.  But  these  are  only  small  samples  of  the  great  want  of 
consistency  in  the  mode  of  representing  our  spoken  signs  which  has  become 
establij^ied  in  our  written  language — or,  in  other  words^  small  samples  of 
our  anomalous  orthography — anomalous^  we  mean,  in  reference  to  the  pres- 
ent spoken  language. 

In  reference  to  the  final  e  mute  of  our  yerbe^  it  is  altogether  unnecesmiy, 


dltton  to  msdo  to  tiie  root  of  the  Terb  In  the  qwken  language  to  form  the  past  tense  ?  (T) 
Deeeribe  what  ia  done  In  the  written  language.  (8)  Wliat  b  the  ending  of  the  past  tonae  of 
thill  whole  class  of  verbs  in  the  written  hinguage  ?    Mention  cxoeptlona. 

[(9)  What  is  said  about  the  pronunciation  of  the  terminaUon  ed  in  andent  times  f  (10) 
What  is  tlie  modem  custom  in  reference  to  the  pronunciation  of  this  final  ed  t  (11)  What 
mwi1»edoaawhiatberoo<«Bdatead;oratsoaBdf    lUostratebjemnplea] 
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and  in  such  cases  we  add  in  speaking  the  full  sound  Tepresented  by 
the  ed^  to  the  root ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  verbs  endj  past  tense, 
etided  ;  add,  added  ;  aetj  acted  ;  <&;c] 

(12)  Verbs  forming  their  past  tense  in  this  manner,  we  may 
hereafter  call  verbs  of  the  modem  class  or  modem  corrugation. 

(13)  Those  verbs  which  form  their  past  tense  by  means  of  a 
radical  modificaiion^  are  commonly  (but,  we  think,  improperly) 
called  irregular  verbs,  because  it  has  been  found  difficult  to  detect 
any  general  law  governing  the  changes  to  whieh  their  roots  are 
subjected.  (14)  We  may  call  them  verbs  of  the  ancient  or  primi- 
tive conjugation,  [(15)  Some  have  called  this  the  strong  conjuga- 
tion, or  the  strong  order  of  verbs,  and  what  we  have  called  the 
modem  conjugation,  the  tDcak  conjugation  or  order. 

(16)  The  verbs  which  belong  to  the  ancient  conjugation  are  not 
so  numerous  as  those  which  belong  to  the  modem  conjugation,  but 
they  constitute  perhaps  the  most  ancient  part  of  the  language, 
and  many  of  them  are  more  used  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of 
speech,  than  any  other  verbs.  (17)  This  method  of  formation  has 
been  long  obsolete — obsolete  even  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  times.  (18) 
The  modern  method  of  formation  is  the  current  one — the  only  one 
which  for  many  centuries  has  been  employed  in  the  case  of  verbs 
newly  adopted  into  the  language.  No  new  past  tense  would  now 
be  formed  by  a  radical  modification.  On  the  contrary,  a  tendency 
to  extend  the  modem  formation  to  verbs  which  belong  to  the  an- 
cient conjugation,  is  observable  in  the  usage  of  our  language ;  for 
example,  in  substituting  the  modem  form  digged  for  the  ancient 
past  tense  dug  of  the  verb  to  dig;  hanged,  sMned,  strived,  weaved, 
Ac,  for  the  ancient  forms,  hung,  skone,  strove,  wove,  <fec     (20)  Still 

fat  the  parpoees  of  the  grammarian,  to  trouble  the  learner  with  any  distinc- 
tion between  verbe  which  have  it^  and  thoee  which  have  it  not  If  it  be 
a  fragment  of  a  personal  termination,  it  now  serves  no  flcxional  purpose 
in  the  language— it  indicates  no  modification  of  sense  whateyer. 


(12)  By  what  name  do  we  dUtingaisb  verbs  which  form  the  pastteiue  in  this  manner  f 

(18)  What  name  is  generally  given  to  verbs  which  form  the  past  teoae  by  a  radical  modl- 

flcation  ?    (14)  How  do  we  name  them  f    [(15)  What  other  name  has  been  given  to  them  f 

(16)  What  is  said  of  the  verba  of  the  ancient  conjvffation  t   (17)  Repeat  the  renoark  In 

reference  to  the  ancient  method  of  formation.    (18)  Repeat  the  remarks  in  refierenoe  to  the 

modem  method  of  formation.    (19)  What  leadenoj  in  reforeaoe  to  this  mattsr  Is  otMarred 
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many  of  the  past  tenses  of  the  andent  formatioii  have  obtained 
such  fast  hold  in  general  usage,  that  this  tendency  in  favor  of  the 
modem  and  current  formation  has  not  in  centuries  been  able  to  su- 
persede them,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  able  to  supersede  them  all  for 
ages  to  come.]* 

(21)  The  verb  to  be  may  be  considered  irregular  or  rather  de- 
fective, being  made  up  apparently  of  fragments  of  several  ancient 
verbs,  ^each  of  which  is  defective  in  several  of  its  parts.  The 
parts,  however,  that  are  wanting  in  one  verb,  are  made  up  by  the 
inflexions  of  one  of  the  others.''f  (22)  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  verb  to  go. 

Rkmabk. — ^We  shall  give  at  the  close  of  this  chapter  an  alphabeti- 
cal list  of  all  the  verbs  which  do  not  form  thein  preterits  by  the  addi- 
tion of  edoT  cL,  including  all  the  verbs  of  the  ancient  conjugation,  and 
such  verbs  of  the  modem  conjugation  as  by  contraction  or  otherwise 
have  come  to  assume  an  apparently  irregular  form,  together  with  the 
few  really  irregular  or  defective  verbs. 

Exercises  I.,  II.,  &o, — ^Form  propositions  with  verbs  of  the  past 
tense. 

§  52.  Of  Modified  Forms  of  the  Verb  employed  to  indi- 
cate THE  Number  and  Person  of  the  Subject. — [(1)  Some  lanr 

*  In  the  lapse  of  agea^  however,  the  modem  formatioii  has  made  great 
eneroadiments  on  the  domain  of  the  ancient  or  strong  conjugation.  A  very 
considerable  number  of  verbs  which  in  Anglo-Saxon  had  preterits  of  the  artr 
dent  or  etrong  form,  have  in  oor  present  language  preterits  of  the  modem  or 
weak  form.— {See  a  list  of  these  in  Latham's  English  Language,  p.  840,  2d  ed.) 

f  See  Latham's  £ng.  Language,  2d  ed.,  chapters  26th  and  28th,  for  some 
JodioiouB  remarks  on  the  distinction  between  irregularity  and  de/ectiveneee, 
and  the  impropriety  of  classing  all  verbs  which  do  not  form  their  preterits 
medoT  dM  irregular.  See  also  in  the  last  mentioned  chapter  a  useful  dis* 
tinction  drawn  between  vital  (what  we  have  called  above  eurrent),  and  obeo- 
Ute  processes  of  formation.  The  ancient  process  by  which  strong  prete- 
rits were  formed  is  obsolete  ;  the  modem  process  of  adding  the  d  sound  (ed 
or  0?  in  the  written  language)  is  the  vital  process — ^the  one  in  actual  use.  So 
the  vital  process  of  forming  plurals  of  nouns  is  by  adding  «^  <fec,  to  the  sin- 
gular form.  The  process  of  adding  tfn,  as  in  the  case  of  ox  plural  oxen,  or 
changing  the  vowel  sound  as  in  man  men^  is  obsolete. 

in  oor  langoager  lUnftnte  by  examplea.  (20)  Are  preteriU  of  the  andent  fonnatloii 
likely  to  be  entirely  saperaeded  ?] 

(81)  What  is  said  in  reference  to  the  rerb  tohet    (22)  What  of  the  rerb  to  go  ? 

1 5ft.  [(1)  TLow  many  distinct  forms  in  each  tenne  arc  cniploye<l  in  (mme  laninuvros  to  in- 
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gnages — the  Latin,  for  example — ^have  six  distinct  forms  m  eadi 
tense  to  indicate  each  of  the  three  persons  singular,  and  the  three 
persons  pluraL  (2)  Many  other  languages  retain  a  less  or  more 
complete  set  of  forms  of  this  kind ;  in  some  languages,  tiiese  forms 
are  so  incomplete  as  to  be  of  little  or  no  practical  service. 

Note. — ^In  those  langnages  which  possess  a  distinct  termination  to  express 
e«di  person  singular  and  plural,  the  subfeet  noun  of  the  first  and  second  pe]> 
sons^  both  singular  and  plural,  can  always  be  suppressed  without  occasioning 
obscurity,  and,  generally,  whenerer  the  subject  of  the  third  persons  aingu* 
lar  and  plural  may  be  represented  by  a  pronoun,  the  pronoun  can  be  sup- 
pressed. Let  us  tnke,  for  example,  the  preseut  tense  indicative  of  the  Latin 
verb  gtare,  to  stand;  stOy  stas,  atat,  stamuSf  statiSf  stant,  ^^o,  being  invariably 
and  exclusively  employed  to  express  the  action  of  standing  predicated  of  the 
first  person,  as  clearly  indicates  the  subject  noun  as  if  it  were  preceded  by 
effo-^l,  since  nothing  but  this  can  serre  as  subject  to  this  form  of  the  verb. 
8ia9  indicates  its  subject  with  equal  clearness  Slaij  also,  indicates  with  cer- 
tainty that  something  of  the  third  person  singular  must  be  the  subject ;  and 
whenever  the  reference  is  so  clear  that  a  pronoun  may  represent  the  subject^ 
and  that  the  expression  of  gender  can  add  nothing  to  this  clearness^  siat  alone 
will  serve  to  express  both  subject  and  verb.  (In  this  way,  a  single  word 
comes  in  some  languages  to  express  a  complete  proposition.)  The  same  may 
be  repeated  in  reference  to  the  plural  terminations.  The  suppression  of  the 
pronouns  is  very  generally  practised  in  those  languages  which  have  a  com- 
plete set  of  personal  terminations,  such  as  the  Latin,  Greek,  Spani^  Italian. 
The  power  of  doing  this  is  a  considerable  advantage  in  point  of  style.  In 
languages  that  have  not  a  complete  set  of  these  terminations^  the  few  whidi 
they  retain  seem  to  be  of  no  use  whatever.  Where  we  must  always  use  tha 
pronoun  to  escape  ambiguity,  the  personal  terminations  serve  no  purpose 
that  we  can  discover.  They  seem  to  be  of  no  use  in  the  present  English. 
This  may  account  for  the  £&ct  that  they  have  nearly  all  disi^peared.  We 
OBoe  had  more  of  them,  as  will  be  seen  in  what  follows.  At  a  remote  period 
our  language,  or  rather  the  languages  from  which  it  is  deso^aded,  had,  likely, 
complete  sets  of  personal  terminations,  and  could  suppress  the  subject  when 
a  pronoun  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Latin  or  modem  Spanish.  The 
(Gothic,  OS  it  is  found  in  Ulphilas'  version  of  the  New  Testament^  sgre^  in 
this  respect  with  the  Greek  and  Latin.  It  has  persona]  terminations  as  com* 
plete  as  they  have,  and  even  dual  persons  like  the  Greek,  and  admits  similar 
suppression  of  pronouns.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  personal  terminations 
had  precedence,  in  the  date  of  their  origin  in  language,  to  personal  pronounn 
That  is  to  say,  that  such  forms  as  «to  (I  stand),  had  existence  before  words 
were  invented  to  express  the  elements  /  and  9tand  separately. 

dkftte the  nmnber  asAperton  of  the sabjeot  7   (8)  Whst  Is  ssid  of  other  Isagoagss  In  ie> 
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It  m^  here  be  remarked,  th«t  though  in  the  wrUUn  French  there  ne 
separate  terminations  for  most  of  the  persons,  jet^  because  the  spoken  huk- 
guage  confounds  in  pronunciation  many  of  the  persons  which  are  written 
differently,  in  using  French,  we  have  always,  as  in  English,  to  repeat  the 
pronominal  subjecta  before  the  verbs.  The  apparatus  of  personal  termina* 
tiona  aenres  no  practical  purpose  in  that  language.  When  the  (subjeijt)  pio- 
nouna  must  be  uaed,  they  secure  a  degree  of  perspicuity,  to  which  the  use  of 
personal  terminations  can  make  no  addition. 

(3)  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  English  language,  these  personal 
terminations  were  more  numerous  than  at  the  present  time.  (4)  A 
fonn  distinct  from  all  the  singular  persons  was  used  for  the  three 
persons  plural,  in  both  the  indefinite  tense  and  the  past  tense.  (5) 
This  form  was  made  by  adding  the  termination  en  to  the  root  of  the 
verb,  or  n  only  when  the  root  ended  in  e  ;  as,  for  example,  We 
dwellen.  You  dwellen^  They  dtffellerk,  where  we  now  say.  We  dweUy 
Ac.  We  tDenten,  where  we  say,  We  went ;  "  Peter  and  John  wentbk 
up  into  the  tempky  (Acts  3:1;  Wiclif 's  translation.)  (6)  This 
plural  form  seems  to  have  been  generally  employed  in  the  age  of 
Wiclif  and  Chaucer.  It  was  not  yet  completely  obselcte  in  the 
times  of  Spenser,  since  he  occasionally  employs  it*] 

(7)  At  present,  there  remains  in  our  language  no  distinctive  ter- 
mination for  the  plural  of  any  of  our  verbs,  except  the  verb  to  he. 
(8)  This  verb  has  a  plural  form  in  the  past  tense.  We  were,  Ye  were, 


*  Another  form  of  the  plural  of  the  indefinite  tense  is  found  in  writings 
as  late  aa  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  that  is,  as  late  as  Chaucer  and 
Wiclil  Thia  form  ends  in  eth,  which  differs  little  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  plu- 
ral termination  of  the  indefinite  tense  ath.  We  give  the  following  examples 
from  a  sentence  of  Trevisa^  aa  quoted  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt,  in  his  "Essay  on 
the  Language  and  Versification  of  Chaucer":  "In  alle  the  gramer  soolea 
of  Englond  children  Uveih  Frenche,  and  eotittrueth  and  lemeth  an  Eng- 
lish, and  haveth  thereby,"  Ac  There  are  many  other  examples  of  thia 
form  in  the  same  piece.  (Chaucer,  Ed.  R  Moxon,  Lond.,  1847.  Esaaj, 
p.  xxii.,  n.  21.) 


ferenoe  to  th«e  forms  ?  (8)  What  remark  is  made  in  reference  to  the  earlier  stages  of  oar 
hngnage  f  (4)  Illnstnite  this  remark.  (5)  How  was  the  iBcient  plural  of  Terha  formed? 
OlTe  ezamplca    (fi)  To  what  period  did  this  form  continue  in  use  ?] 

(7)  Have  we  anj  ploral  form  of  oar  verbs  in  present  use?    (8)  What  is  said  of  the  piit 
tsBse  of  the  verb  (o  5«f 
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They  were;  ancientlj,  and  down  till  the  times  of  Spenser,  We  vferen^ 
Ye  wererij  &c 

(0)  This  verb  has  also  apparently  a  plural  form  in  tiie  indefinite 
tense,  We  are^  Ye  are,  &c.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
18  really  a  plural  form,  or  only  the  unmodified  root  from  which  tiie 
singular  forms  am  and  art  are  made.  (10)  Whether  intended 
originally  for  the  purpose  or  not,  this  form  now  serves  to  distinguish 
the  plural  of  this  verb,  being  different  from  all  the  singular  personal 
forms. 

(11)  As  to  personal  terminations,  there  is  no  distinction  what- 
ever of  form  between  the  three  persons  plural  in  any  tense  of  any 
oi  our  verbs.  (12)  In  the  English  of  the  present  day,  the  root  (or 
radical  form)  of  the  verb  without  change  is  used  for  the  first  person 
singular,  and  for  all  the  three  plural  persons  of  the  indefinite  tense. 
(13)  For  example,  these  persons  of  the  verb  to  call,  are,  1st  person 
singular,  I  call;  plural  persons,  1st,  We  call,  2d,  You  caU,  3d, 
They  call,  or  Men,  d?c,  call,  (14)  The  only  exception  occurs  in 
the  forms  of  th^erb  to  he,  in  which  the  Ist  person  singular  differs 
from  the  plural  persons :  1st  person  singular,  lam;  plural  persons, 
We  are,  You  are.  They  are, 

(15)  The  simple  form  of  the  past  tense  (already  described)  is 
used  for  the  Ist  and  3d  persons  singular,  and  for  all  the  plural  per- 
sons ;  as,  Ist  person,  /  called,  3d  person,  He,  She,  It,  The  man,  &Cf 
called  ;  plural  1st  pers.,  We  called,  2d,  You  or  ye  called,  3d,  They, 
Men,  <S^c.,  called,  (16)  The  only  exception  to  this  again  occurs  in 
the  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  be,  in  which  teas  is  the  form  for  the 
Ist  and  3d  persons  singular,  and  were  for  the  plural  persons :  1st 
person  singular,  /  was,  3d,  JSe,  d^c,  teas  ;  plural  Ist,  We  were,  2d, 
You  or  ye  were,  3d,  They,  <fec.,  were. 

(1 7)  The  second  person  of  both  lenses,  indefinite  and  past,  is 
formed  by  adding  the  termination  st — ^to  the  root  for  the  indefinite, 

(9)  What  is  said  of  the  indefinite  tense  of  the  verb  to  bs  in  reference  to  a  plural  fimnf 
(10)  What  is  said  of  the  purpose  which  the  form  arx  actoallj  serrea,  whether  originally  in- 
tended,  or  n&t  ? 

(11)  Mention  the  general  remark  abont  personal  terminations.  (12)  What  persons  does 
the  root  of  the  verb  express  In  the  indefinite  tense?  (18)  Qive  example.  (14)  State  ex- 
eeption. 

(15)  What  persons  singolar  and  plnral  are  expressed  by  the  simple  past  form?  (1<) 
Mention  an  exception,  and  give  ftill  explanation. 
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to  like  past  form  tot  the  past  tense — ^when  this  can  readily  ooaleace 
with  the  root  or  past  form  respectivelj ;  when  it  cannot,  est  is  added. 
(18)  Examples:  2d  person,  indefinite  tense,  Thau  coIIest,  Thou 
movEfftf  Ac ;  2d  person,  past  tense,  *'  Thou  caUedBT  U8  not  when 
thou  wentEffi^  (Judges  8:  1).  (19)  Hemark:  These  second  per- 
sons singular,  of  both  tenses,  are  now  rarely,  used,  except  in  the 
solemn  style  (§  30). 

(20)  The  third  person  singular  of  the  indefinite  tense  is  formed 
in  two  ways :  1st,  by  adding  the  sound  represented  by  eth  to  the 
root — ^in  the  written  language,  by  adding  the  letters  eth  to  the  root, 
or  th  only  when  the  root  ends  in  e,  mute ;  2d,  by  adding  an  «  or  j; 
sound  to  the  root — in  the  written  language,  by  adding  the  letter  t. 

(21)  Examples :  He  callv:niy  or  He  calls  ;  He  moverUy  or  He  moves. 

(22)  The  form  in  eth  is  rarely  used  at  present,  except  in  the  solemn 
style ;  but  it  was  very  generally  employed  by  many  of  the  best 
writers  (espedally  by  Scottish  writers)  of  the  last  century.  (28) 
Remark :  The  form  in  s  being  made  in  the  same  way  as  the  plural 
form  of  nouns,  is  subject  to  many  of  the  same  rules  of  formation. 
(24)  For  example;  when  the  root  of  the  verb  ends  in  an  «  sound, 
we  add  es,  sounded  ez;  ss,  I  miss,  He  missES ;  She  IdushEs ;  He 
marchES,  d^c  When  the  verb  ends  in  o  we  add  es ;  as,  He  gons, 
He  doESj  Ac.  And,  when  the  verb  ends  in  y,  preceded  by  a  conso- 
nant, in  the  written  language,  we  change  tjie  y  into  i  and  add  es; 
as.  He  cries,  from  cry  ;  It  flies,  3d  person  of  the  verb  to  fly.  (25) 
Whether  an  «  or  a  2  sound  is  to  be  added  to  a  verb  to  Jorm  the 
third  person,  is  determined  by  the  same  principles  referred  to  in  treat- 
ing of  the  formation  of  the  plural  of  nouns.     (See  §  41  and  §  42.) 

The  following  are  exceptions  to  the  rules  now  given  for  the 
formation  of  the  2d  and  3d  persons  singular  of  verbs.  (26)  The 
verb  have  has  for  its  2d  and  3d  persons  the  forms  ?iasT  and  hoTH  or 
has,  evidently  contractions  for  havesT  and  havern  or  ?iaveB.     (27) 

(17)  How  is  the  Moond  penon  of  both  the  indefinite  and  past  tense  Ibrmed?  (18)  OIt* 
ezaiD]det.    (19)  B^>eat  the  renmrlL 

(20)  How  is  the  third  person  slngnlsr  of  the  indefinite  tense  formed  ? 

(21)  Give  examples.  (22)  Repeat  the  obsorration  in  reference  to  the  form  In  etk.  (28) 
Repeat  the  remarlc  In  reference  -to  the  form  in  «.  (24)  lUostrate  this  remark  bj  ezami^ 
of  verbs  ending  Ist  in  an  «  pound ;  2d  in  o,  and  8d  in  2^,  preceded  bj  a  consonant  (25)  fi«- 
peat  what  is  said  abont  determining  whether  an  «,  or  a  a  sonnd  shall  be  added  to  form  the 
8d  penoiu    (2«)  What  Is  said  of  the  2d  and  8d  persons  singnhtf  of  the  verb  kav0f    (27) 
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Will  (used  as  an  auxfliaiy  to  indicate  futurity)  and  shall  form  the 
second  person  singular  by  adding  the  sound  of  t  instead  of  st  to  the 
root  In  writing  them  we  drop  one  / ;  as,  Hum  shah  go^  Thou 
wih  go.  (28)  Will  (auxiliary),  shcUl,  may,  can,  mustj  and  (generally) 
dare  (aatohave  courage,  and  followed  by  ihe  infinitive  or  verbal)^ 
take  no  addition  to  the  root  in  the  third  person  singular ;  as,  He  will 
come  ;  He  shall,  may,  can,  must,  dark  go.* 

We  have  now,  we  believe,  noticed  all  the  changes  of  form  which 
English  verbs,  in  the  present  state  of  the  language  (and  for  some 
centuries  backward)  exhibit  We  except  a  few  forms  of  the  verb 
to  be,  omitted  because  they  can  be  best  learned  froni  the  table  below, 
in  which  all  the  variations  of  this  verb— or  rather  the  fragments  of 
several  verbs,  employed  to  assert  being — are  presented. 

The  essential  part  of  the  formation  of  the  persons  (all  that  can- 
not be  learnt  from. the  tables  of  the  tenses  to  be  presently  given) 
may  be  summed  up  briefly  as  follows : 

(29)  The  second  persons  singular  of  both  tenses  are  formed  by 
adding  st  or  est  to  the  root  and  to  the  ptist  tense  form  respectively ; 
and  the  third  person  singular  of  the  indefinite  tense  is  formed  by 
adding  an  <  to  the  root.  In  the  other  persons  of  the  indefinite  tense 
the  unmodified  root  is  employed ;  and,  in  the  other  persons  of  the 
past  tense,  the  past  tense  form,  without  further  modification,  is  em- 
ployed. 
.    (30)  Remark :  The  formation  of  the  third  person  singular  of  the 

*  When  ioill  is  used  in  its  original  sense,  to  express  determination,  reso- 
lution, purpose  of  mind,  or  volition,  sometimes  the  second,  and  generally  the 
third,  person  is  regularly  formed.  Examples  of  the  second  person  of  will 
thus  used  and  regularly  formed  are  rare.  Lowth  has  produced  two  from 
one  of  Atterbury's  sermona  (Intr.  to  Eng.  Gram,  pi  '70.  Lond.  1788.)  Exam- 
ples of  wilt^  used  in  th«  original  sense  of  will,  are  found  in  the  New  Tsst*- 
ment  Examples  of  the  third  person  regularly  formed  are  easily  found. 
**/jP  it  not  of  him  that  vnllmrtC*  (Rom.  9 :  16.)  "Because  he  can  v>alk  if  he 
mUs.^  (Locke,  as  eked  by  Webster.  Diet  sub  voce.)  i>are— to  challenge, 
followed  by  a  noun,  we  believe,  always  takes  the  regular  termination  of  the 
third  person ;  aa^  Ht  dares  the  enemy  tofght^'he  challenges  the  enemy. 

What  of  the  2d  persons  of  the  yerhe  vUl  and  tihaU  t    (28)  What  of  tba  8d  penoaa  of  wUH^ 
(anzlllary,)  aAoU,  may^  ean^  mutt^  and  dare  t 

(29)  Bepeat  tbo  snmmaiy  account  of  the  formation  of  the  persona    (80)  Bepcat  the  m- 
nark. 
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indefinite  tense  merits  the  duef  attention.    The  second  pereons  sin- 
gular of  either  tense  come  rarely  into  use. 

§  53.  (1)  We  may  here  notice  the  formation  of  the  two  verbal 
adjectives^  commonly  called  participles^  which,  we  shall  presently  find, 
are  employed  in  forming  some  of  the  compound  tenses.  (2)  One  of 
these  verhab  ends  in  in^.  In  the  usage  of  the  language  at  the 
present  day  (and  for  several  centuries  past),  it  always  corresponds 
exactly  in  form  with  the  verbal  stibstantive  in  in^y  already  consid- 
ered. (See  §  27.)  (3)  It  is  formed  by  adding  ing  to  the  root  of 
the  verb ;  as,  from  call  is  formed  callma,  (4)  When  the  verb,  in 
the  written  language,  ends  in  e  mute,  the  e  is  rejected ;  as,  for  ex- 
ample, from  move,  rejecting  «,  is  formed  moviNO.  (5)  When  an  • 
precedes  the  e  mute,  the  » is  changed  into  y,  the  e  rejected,  and  ing 
added ;  as,  for  example,  die-,  (fyiNO ;  lie,  lyisa,* 

(6)  This  form  is  most  commonly  called  the  present — ^but  by 
some  more  properly  the  Imperfect  Participle.  (7)  It  expresses 
the  action  of  the  verb  in  an  imperfect,  unfinished,  oiT  progressive 
condition,  not  assertively,  like  the  verb  properly  so  called,  but  at- 
trihutively  ;  that  is,  in  the  form  suited  to  be  employed  as  an  aU 
tribute  of  a  noun,  or  as  the  complement  of  a  predicate.  (8)  By  the 
fact  that  it  always  performs  attributive  functions,  it  is  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  verbal  noun  in  ino,  which  is  always  employed 
to  perform  some  function  of  a  substantive, 

♦  When  a  word  of  one  syllable,  or  a  word  of  more  than  one  syllable  a<y 
oented  on  the  last  syllfible,  ends  in  a  ungle  consonant  preceded  by  a  single 
vowel,  we  double  the  final  consonant  in  forming  the  imperfect  participle; 
M^  gH,  getting;  $tap,  stopping;  b^set,  besetting;  compel,  compelling;  Ac. 
TIm  ob{«<!t  of  writing  these,  and  other  formations  from  words  ending  in  this 
maimer,  is  to  indicate  that  the  short  sound  of  the  last  syllable  of  the  root  is 
to  be  retained  lE  the  word  when  the  inflexion  is  added.  If  we  wrote  sloping 
it  might  appear  ifaat  we  intended  the  o  to  be  sounded  long,  as  in  no,  instead 
of  short;  as  in  not,''  This,  as  well  as  the  remark  about  verbs  ending  in  e  mute, 
applies  only  to  the  written,  not  to  the  spoken  language.  As  regards  the 
spoken  language,  the  sound  of  ing  is  added  to  every  verb  root  (without  ex- 
ception) to  form  the  imperfect  participle. 


S  58.  (1)  WhAt  \a  udd  of  yerbftl  •^•ctivea,  or  partteiples  f  (2)  What  is  Bald  of  the  ft>rm 
of  the  flnt  of  these  iw&aZ  adjectives  r  (8)  How  is  this  verbal  formed  ?  (4)  How  formed 
when  the  verb  ends  in  e  inuto  ?    (6)  How  when  an  i  precedes  the  e  mute  t 

(6)  What  is  this  form  called  ?  (7)  In  what  oondlUon  and  in  what  manner  dooi  it  oxptMi 
the  aetion  of  the  verb  ?    (8)  How  may  it  be  disUngnSshed  ttom  the  verbal  noon  ? 
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(9)  The  aeoond  verbal  adjective,  or  partie^fne  m  verbs  of  the 
modem  eor^tig<ition  correspoiids  in  form  with  the  past  tense — thai 
h,  it  always  ends  in  edj  except  in  a  few  cases  of  contraction.  (See 
§  61.)  (10)  For  example;  ccUl  has  for  its  past  tense  calledy  and 
for  verbal  adjective  also  coiled ;  as  **  7%ere  was  a  certain  moH 
in  Ca/esarta  galled  Ccmelius,  a  centurion  of  the  band  called 
Italian  J*  (11)  In  the  verbs  of  the  ancient  conjugation  this  partici- 
ple has  generally  a  form  peculiar  to  itself-— distinct  from  the  past 
tense  form.  (12)  In  the  most  remote  times  it  seems  to  have  been 
formed  by  adding  the  termination  en  sometimes  to  the  root,  some- 
times to  ihepast  tense  form*  (13)  Many  of  thes^  participles  in  en 
still  remain  in  the  langaage,  others  have  gradually  become  obsolete. 
(14)  As  examples  of  participles  in  m  we  may  mention  broken^  eaUn, 
forgotten,  laden,  risen,  written,  kc  (15)  The  form  of  this  partici- 
ple, as  well  as  the  form  of  the  pa$t  tense  in  the  verbs  of  the  mncieni 
conjugation,  is  so  various  that  the  learner  must  in  all  doubtful  cases 
be  referred '  to  the  table  of  this  class  of  verbs  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter,  in  which  we  shall  give  the  participles  as  well  as  the  past 
tenses  of  each  verb. 

(16)  This  verbal  is  appropriately  called  the  perfect  jxtrticiple,  as 
it  expresses  the  action  of  the  verb  in  a  completed  or  perfect  {per- 
fected) condition.  Like  the  other  participle  it  is  always  employed 
attributively.* 


*Some  call  this  verbal  very  improperly  the  past  participle ;  neither  thi% 
nor  tlie  participle  in  isq  give  any  direct  indication  of  the  time  of  the  aetioQ 
which  they  express;  they  simply  indicate  the  condition  of  the  aotioa— the 
imperfeet  participle,  as  im^ntitAed^  or  progremve,  and  the  perfect  pmHieipU, 
aBjirUihedf  or  completed  Hence  they  are  both  employed  in  forming, oom* 
pound  tenses— pcM/,  future,  and  indefinite  as  regards  time.  This  proves  •af> 
fidently  that  the  names  present  and  past  pwiiciples  do  not  aooantriy  ex- 
press the  significance  of  these  forms.  The  name  paasive,  sometimes  given  to 
the  perfect  participle,  is  also  improper  for  similar  reasons. 


(9)  What  Is  ssid  of  the  second  vorbal  s^eottye  r  (10)  Give  example.  (11)  Wbstls 
said  <tf  the  form  ot  this  partldple  in  yorbe  of  the  andewt  eon^vgaUon  t  (12)  Bow  does  H 
seam  to  have  been  fbnned  In  the  moei  remote  tlmeaf  0^)  ^o  fonns  ending  In  en  stfll  re- 
main in  the  langoagef  (14)  OlTe  examples  (10)  Bepeat  the  remark  about  the  wajoi 
aaoerti^ing  tlie  form  of  these  partidples  In  rerhe  of  the  ancient  oo^Jogation. 

(le)  What  name  to  giren  to  thto  partls^la,  and  how  Is  it  emplojedr 
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§  54.  Of  Modxb^ — (1)  Of  tbe  modificationfl  which  we  hay* 
oonsidered,  the  tensoB  have  reference  to  the  predicate — ^to  the  action 
expressed  by  tjie  yerb.  (2)  For  example,  in  the  proposition,  tk$ 
boy  catted  hU  father ^  calling  hie  father  at  a  past  time  is  asserted  of 
the  boy.  The  predicate  catting,  asserted  without  modification  in 
the  indefinite  tense,  is  asserted  in  the  past  tense  with  a  modification 
indicsting  that  tiie  action  of  calling  is  past.  (8)  The  modifications 
indicatiye  of  person  and  nnmber  haye  reference  to  the  subject  of 
the  yerb. 

(4)  There  is  still  another  modification  which  has  reference  to 
the  nuamer  of  predication,  and  the  purpose  fi>r  which  a  proposition 
is  naed.  (6)  The  modification  to  which  we  refer  is  called  mode ; 
thai  iB|  the  manner  or  way  in  which  what  the  yerb  indicates  is 

JOttl. 

(6)  Mode,  correctly  speaking,  is  a  property  of  propositions.  At 
least  it  is  in  the  difierent  purposes  for  which  propositions  are  em* 
ployed,  that  we  can  best  and  most  readily  trace  the  nature  of 
modee, 

(7)  Hitherto  our  attention  has  been  directed  exclusively  to  one 
species  of  propositions — those  employed  4o  assert  or  declare  directly 
what  is  predicated  as  matter  of  fact  of  the  subject  (8)  These  may 
(to  distinguish  them)  be  called  declaraUve  or  indicative  proposi- 
tions ;  and  if  we  had  a  form  of  the  verb  used  exclusiyely,  or  chiefly 
to  express  propositions  of  this  kind,  it  might  be  called  the  declarer 
tive  or  indicaihe  mode,  (9)  In  some  languages  a  particular  fbrm 
of  the  yerb  is  employed  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  asser- 
tkma  as  matter  of  fact,  and  this  form  is  in  such  languages  distin* 
guished  by  the  name  of  the  indicative  or  declarative  mode, 

(10)  Again,  a  proposition  may  be  employed,  not  for  the  pur- 
pose of  directly  declaring  the  assertion  as  matter  of  fact,  but  for  the 

S  51  (I)  To  irb«t  haye  tense  modifications  reference  f  (8)  Hlostrate  by  an  exampla. 
(8)  To  what  have  tbe  modifications  Indlcattve  of  nnmber  and  person  reference  f 

(4)  Describe  another  species  of  modlfleatton.  (5)  What  is  this  modification  called,  and 
what  does  the  name  signUy  t  (6)  What  is  mode  properly  speaking,  and  where  can  its  nir 
tore  be  most  readily  traced  f 

(7)  To  what  species  of  propositions  has  onr  attention  been  hitherto  directed  f  (8)  Whid 
may  these  be  called,  and  what  tbe  form  of  rerbs  nsed  chiefly  to  express  them  ?  (9)  Is  then 
•ac^  a  Ibrm  in  some  languages? 

(10)  Describe  another  purpose  fer  whMi  apnvoilttan  may  be  employed.    (H)  Hsira 
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puipoee  of  expressiDg  some  condition  on  wbich  an  aasertion  made 
in  another  piopoaition  depends;  or  for  the  pupose  of  modifying  in 
some  way  a  proposition  to  which  it  is  attached  or  subjoined.  (11) 
Some  languages  have  a  form  of  their  verbs  employed  for  this  spe- 
cial purpose,  which  is  called,  from  the  nature  of  its  function,  the 
ccmdiUoncU J  conjunctive  J  or  subjunctive  mode.  (12)  The  last  is  the 
name  most  commonly  given  to  it — the  subjunctive  mode  meaning 
the  mode  iised  in  a  subjoined  proposition.  (13)  For  example:  You 
vnll  not  act  in  that  manner^  if  you  think  on  the  consequences,  (14) 
The  first  proposition  here  is  declarative,  but  the  assertion  made  in  it 
depends  upon  a  condition  expressed  in  the  subjoined  proposition. 
(16)  I  sent  the  messenger  that  he  might  inform  you  of  your  danger. 
Here  the  proposition,  /  sent  the  messenger^  is  modified  or  completed 
by  the  subjoined  proposition — he  might  inform  you^  &c  (16)  In 
languages  which  have  a  subjunctive  form  of  the  verb,  this  form  is 
employed  in  such  subjoined  propositions. 

(17)  Remark. — ^Wo  include  both  the  declarative  and  the  subjoined 
propositions  under  the  class  of  assertive  propositions,  though  a  subjoin- 
ed proposition  very  often  makes  no  direct  assertion.  (18)  It  is  always, 
however,  of  the  same  form,  and  if  we  remove  the  connecting  word, 
(which  is  what  in  our  language,  with  a  few  exceptions,  alone  indicates 
that  the  proposition  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  condition 
or  a  modification,)  the  proposition  at  once  becomes  declarative.  (19) 
Bemove  the  words  if  and  that  from  the  subjoined  propositions  in  the 
above  examples,  and  they  become  at  once  declarative  assertions. 

(20)  Another  way  or  mode  in  which  a  proposition  may  be  used, 
is  to  express  a  command,  request,  entreaty,  &c  (21)  A  form  of  the 
verb  used  exclusively  in  such  propositions,  is  called  the  imperative 
or  commanding  mode.    (22)  It  will  be  remembered  that  we  rccog- 


laofiuigcs  a  form  of  tbo  Tcrb  to  be  tued  In  sach  propoeftions  ?  What  If  this  fimn 
called?  (1^)  ^bich  name  is  most  commonly  used ?  (18)  GItc  example.  (14)  liepoat  the 
czplanatlon.  (15)  Give  second  example,  and  repeat  explanation.  (IG)  What  mode  of  the 
verb  )a  employed  in  snob  subjoined  propositions  ? 

(17)  Bepeat  the  remark  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  we  hare  classed  dedaratlve 
•nd  ialjoined  or  complementary  propositions.  (18)  Do  these  two  kinds  of  propositions 
agree  In  form ?    (19)  Give  the  illustration. 

(SO)  Describe  anotbcr  mode  of  emplojring  propositlona  (21)  What  Is  the  ftvm  otywbi 
employed  in  such  propositions  called  ?    (82)  Bepeat  the  remarlL 
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nised  piopo^ons  of  this  kind  as  a  distinct  class  under  the  name  of 
imperatiye  propositiona. 

We  recognised  also  another  dasa  of  propositions — ^interrogative 
propositions — ^the  form  employed  in  asking  questions.  (23)  This 
may  be  qoasidered  as  another  mode  of  the  proposition.  (24)  There 
is  no  fonn  of  the  verb  in  any  language,  which  we  know,  employed 
exclusively  for  this  purpose.  (25)  In  our  language  the  interroga- 
tive proposition  is  in  most  cases  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  mode 
of  arrangement — ^by  placing  the  subject  noun  after  the  verb.  (26) 
For  example,  we  say  assertively  or  declaratively,  John  has  a  hook  ; 
and  interrogatively,  Hca  John  a  hook?  (27)  This  we  may  call,  if 
we  {dease,  a  mode,  (28)  The  exceptions  to  this  mode  of  expressing 
interrogation  by  inversion  of  the  subject  noun  and  verb,  as  well  as 
some  other  peculiarities  of  this  form  of  speech,  we  shall  consider  in 
thdr  proper  place.     (See  §  98.) 

(20)  The  n«^a/tvepropositon  (that  isi  the  proposition  which  asserts 
that  a  predicate  does  not  apply  to  a  certain  subject)  is  attended  in  our 
language  sometimes  with  peculiarities  which  do  not  belong  to  affirmor 
Uve  propositions,  such  as  we  have  hitherto  adduced  as  examples. 
(30)  This  again  might  be  called  a  mode  of  propositions,  though  the 
verB  has  no  form  intended  exclusively  to  serve  this  purpose.* 

§  56.  Op  the  Modes  ow  English  Verbs. — ^The  observations 
aheady  made  will  help  the  learner  to  comprehend  what  is  meant 


*  (31)  Moit  grammarinDS  call  the  verbal  noun,  to  whicli  we  have,  in  ae* 
oorduce  with  long  cetabliobed  usage,  given  the  name  infinitive,  the  infinitive 
mod&  d  the  verb.  But^  aa  we  do  not  admit  that  this  verbal  is  a  verb,  we 
cannot  admit  the  propriety  of  calling  it  a  mode  of  flie  verb.  It  is  certainly, 
we  admits  a  mode  of  expressing  the  action  of  the  «er6-— the  mode  of  expnfl»- 
ii^  it  tubUantively — and  a  mode,  too,  that  is  sometimes  employed  to  expresa 
more  compactly  that  which  is  otherwise  expressed  by  a  subjoined  or  «u6- 
jwneHve  proposition.  This  we  shall  see,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  infini- 
tives and  propositions  employed  as  modifications  or  complements. 


(28)  What  is  said  of  the  inierrogative  proposition  ?  (24)  Have  verba  an  iwUrrogaUfse 
tarm  ?  (25)  How  is  iDterrogatlon  or  questioning  geneaally  indicated  in  our  language  t  (20) 
Giro  example.  (27)  What  may  this  inyerted  arrangement  be  called  ?  (28)  Bepeat  the  r»- 
about  exceptional 
^)  What  is  laid  of  negoiliee  propoeitloiis  ?  (80)  What  might  the  negaUre  fonn  cf  sk- 
beeaUadf   (81)  WhaftlsaddlntlMMlaofthaaooaUadiiviiiMMflMNfff 
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by  the  modes  of  verbs.  We  are  next  to  ezamine  to  ^hat  extent 
this  modification  of  verbs  exists  in  the  English  language. 

(1)  K  we  admit  that  verba  have  modes,  only  when  they  indi- 
cate by  a  distinct  form  the  manner  in  which  a  proposition  is  ecor 
ployed,  we  have  very  little  of  mode  remaining  in  our  language — very 
Uttle,  even  when  we  take  into  account  not  only  the  radical  snijlexional 
modifications  of  the  forms  of  our  verbs,  but  also  those  modificationa 
effected  in  the  compound  tenses  (hereafter  to  be  considered)  by  em- 
ploying auxiliaries.  (2)  Hence  some  have  maintained  that  we  have 
now  no  modes  in  the  English  language — ^no  variation  whatever  in 
our  verbs  indicative  of  the  manner  in  which  predication  is  made^ 
whether  declaratively,  conditumally,  aubfunctively,  or  imperatively,  Sec 

(3)  Of  a  conditional  or  eubfunctive  mode,  differing  in  form  from 
the  verb  when  employed  in  the  simple  assertion  of  a  fact,  we  have 
at  present  no  remains  save  a  past  tense  conditional  of  the  verb  to  he. 
(4)  The  peculiarity  of  this  conditional  form  extends  only  to  the 
three  singular  persons.  The  plural  pers(His  correspond  entirely 
with  the  same  persons  of  the  past  tense  used  declaratively,  (5)  hk 
this  single  instance,  we  have  retained  the  subjunctive  or  conditional^ 
from  the  Anglo-Saxon. 

(6)  Most  grammarians  recognise  in  our  language  a  preltet 
subjunctive  distinct  from  the  present  (or  what  we  call  the  indefinite 
tense)  indicative,  or  declarative.  (7)  This  subjunctive  indefinite 
differs  from  the  declarative  indefinite  only  in  suppressing  the  termi- 
nations st  and  s  in  the  second  and  third  persons  singular,  and  using 
the  simple  unmodified  root  for  all  the  persons  singidar  and  phnraL 
(8)  For  example,  "  Though  He  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  HimJ* 
Here  the  verb  **  slay^  is  employed  without  the  usual  modification 
{eth  or  s)  of  the  third  person  used  declaratively,  ''  Though  He 
slay  m6,"  is  only  a  conditional  proposition,  expressing  not  SLfaet^ 
but  a  supposition,  and  serves  to  complete  the  other  piopositictt, 
^  yet  will  I  trust  in  HimP  (O)  The  unmodified  root  he^  is  used  for  all 

1 6K.  (1)  Bepeat  the  substance  of  the  remark.  (8)  What  have  some  grammariana  malA- 
trined  in  referenee  to  modes  In  the  English  language  ? 

(8)  What  ranains  haye  we  of  a  condUUmal  inod^  t  (4)  How  flu*  does  the  peeoUaiity  of 
thia  ft>rm  extend  ?    (6)  Repeat  remark. 

(6)  What  do  most  grammarians  recognise  in  oar  langoago  7  (T)  In  what  does  thia  M^ 
jiimctk>€ind«fkt*U  difllsr  fttMn  the  d^daratkm  ind^JMtef  (8)  Oire  the  exampifa^  aadcK* 
planatlon.    (9)  Repeat  remark  in  reiwenoe  to  0»  Bo^nacUve  of  to  ^<l 
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die  penons  singular  and  plural  of  the  indefinite  subfuncHve  of  the 
verb  to  he,  instead  of  the  variety  of  forms  employed  for  these  per- 
sons in  the  declarative  hiode. 


We  bflliev«  tiitt  this  unmodified  form  of  the  leeond  and  third  penons 
dngiilar  m  now  aeldom  need  (and  perhape  should  never  be  need),  ezoept  aa 
an  elliptioal  ezpreaaion  with  a  manifM  euf^resBion  of  aome  auxiliary,  such 
aa  skmll  or  akmUL  Some  have  called  it  a  future  tenae  oontingent  We  think 
the  so  called  tubftmUiwe  present  in  such  cases,  when  our  analysis  is  carried 
to  its  legitimate  limiti^  will  be  found  an  infinitive,  having  the  verl\  which 
it  18  intended  to  complete,  suppressed.  The  example,  for  instance,  above  in- 
trodnoedy  when  fully  expressed,  would  read  thus :  **  Though  Be  shall  tlay  me^ 
or  "  Thmgk  He  sbould  slay  m^"  ^  On  the  improper  use  of  this  unmodi- 
fied form-— this  so  called  subjunctive  mode — there  is  much  said,  and  to  good 
porpoes^  ia  the  Introduction  to  Webster's  Dictionary,  pp.  52-54.  Ed.  Spring- 
field, 1848. 

If  we  were  to  adopt  fully  the  course  indicated  by  the  remarks  now 
made,  we  should  recognise  no  conditional  or  subjunctive  mode  in  the  language^ 
save  the  fragments  of  a  subjunctive  or  conditional  past  tense  of  the  verb  to  he 
Bat  aa  what  has  been  called  the  present  subjunctive  form  occurs  often,  espe- 
cially in  our  early  writers^  we  shall  give  it  a  place  in  our  tabular  arrange- 
menta  of  the  verbs;  calling  it  the  subjunctive  indefinite^  or  future  contin- 
gent We  shall  also  exhibit  the  mode  of  expresong  a  command,  called  the 
imnerative  mode ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  interrogative  and  negative  propo- 


mnera 
itimu^ 


without  insisting  on  calling  these  forms  modes  of  the  verb. 


(10)  In  expressing  commands,  ^bc,  we  employ  the  root  of  the 
verb  without  any  modification.  (11)  This  is  called  the  imperative 
mode.  We  have  only  one  person,  the  second  singular  and  plural 
Qr  common  use)  in  this  mode,  since  we  generally  command  or 
entreat  only  those  to  whom  our  discourse  is  addressed ;  and  we 
have  no  variation  for  tense.  (12)  In  the  imperative  form  of  a  pro- 
position we  generally  omit  the  subject  noun,  since  this  subject  noun 
is  always  the  pronoun  you,  and  the  party  to  whom  we  address  the 
command^  &;c^  is  sufBciendy  indicated  by  circumstances  independ- 
ent of  articulate  language.  When  the  subject  noun  is  expressed 
(as  sometimes  it  is  in  the  more  ancient  style),  it  is  placed  after  the 
verb :  as  "Follow  thou  me ;"  "Tarry  ye." 


(10)  Wbct  fonn  of  the  rerb  do  we  employ  In  cxpreeslog  commands?  (11)  What  is  tUs 
tarn  «f  tiie  verb  when  thw  employed  called  ?  (18)  What  is  said  of  the  omissloiiof  tbssab* 
jeet  noan  in  imperatlTe  propositions,  and  when  the  sat|)ect  noon  is  expressed,  where  Is  it 
if 
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In  some  langoagee  there  are  distinct  forms  of  the  yerb  for  tha  third 
perBons,  both  singular  and  plural,  of  the  imperatiye  mode ;  and  in  manj  of 
our  grammars  the  combinations  of  words  usually  employed  to  translate  these 
third  persons  imperative  of  other  languages,  are  exhibited,  as  English  third 
persons  imperative.  First  persons  formed  in  the  same  manner  as  theoe  (so 
called)  third  persons  are  also  supplied.  In  grammars  which  adopt  this  pho^ 
the  whole  imperative  mode  is  thus  presented : 

Singular.  Plural. 

Ist  person,  Let  me  call,  Let  us  call, 

2d  person.  Call,  or  call  thou.  Call,  or  call  ye  or  you, 

3d  person.  Let  him  call.  Let  them  call. 

Our  later  gmmmarians  generally  retain  only  the  second  persons^  and  ana- 
lyze tho  forms  given  above  as  first  and  third  persons,  as  consisting  of  the 
second  |iei'son  imperative  of  the  verb  let^  completed  by  the  infinitive  of  an- 
other verb — ^for  instance,  in  the  example  above,  the  infinitive  of  the  verb 
call. 

There  is  a  form  of  the  third  persons  singular  and  plural,  and  of  the  first 
person  plural  (we  have  found  no  well  sanctioned  example  of  the  first  person 
singular),  sometimes  found  in  prose,  and  freely  employed  by  the  poets,  which 
10  exactly  similar  to  the  second  persons  imperative.  It  consists  like  them  of 
the  root  of  the  verb  with  tho  subject  noun  usually  placed  after  it  We  sub- 
join  examples,  borrowed  partly  from  the  grammar  of  Mr.  6.  Brown.  It 
would  be  easy  to  multiply  these.  "  Blessed  he  he  that  blesseth  thee.**  "Thy 
kingdom  come!*  ^ 

'    **  F^iU  he  thtt  must  beneath  his  rival's  arms, 

And  Uw  the  rett  secare  of  ftitttre  barms."— PonL 

**  For  mc,  when  I  forget  the  darling  theme, 
Be  my  tongue  mnie,  my  fancy  paint  no  more, 
And,  dead  to  \oY^Jbrg€i  my  heart  to  beat  I"— Thoksok. 

** Be  ikeee  my  theme.*^— Idxm. 

** Be  thine  deepair  and  soeptred  care."— Quay, 

**  My  sonl  tnm  from  them — turn  ire  to  soryey." — €k>LDSMim. 

Though  these  ancient  or  poetical  forms  seldom  occur,  we  assign  them  a 
place  in  the  conjugations  below,  that  when  the  learner  happens  to  meet  with 
any  of  them  he  may  find  no  diflSculty  in  disposing  of  them  satisfactorily. 
We  join  the  other  grammarians  in  discarding  the  forms  made  with  the  verb 
let;  and  in  treating  let  in  such  coses  as  the  real  verb,  and  of  the  »ec<md 
penon,  instead  of  the^rs^  or  third    (See  ^  99.) 

§  56.  (1)  We  shall  now  exhibit  the  regular  arraDgement  of  the 
numbers  and  persons  of  a  few  verbs,  through  the  several  modes  and 
the  simple  tenses.     (2)  This  kind  of  arrangement  is  called  the  Con- 


S  M.  (1)  TeU  what  if  now  proposed.    (2)  What  is  sneh  an  anangement  as  ispropossi 
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jugation  of  Verbs.  (3)  We  have  already  noticed  the  divifiion  of 
rerbs  into  two  coDJugations,  in  reference  to  the  manner  in  which 
they  form  their  past  tenses  and  perfect  participles.  We  shall  pre- 
sent examples  of  both  conjugations.  (4)  We  arrange  with  them 
the  verbal  noun,  called  the  infinitive,  and  the  two  verbal  adjectives 
(formed  from  each  verb)  as  adjuncts  or  accompanpng  forms,  but 
not  (the  learner  will  remember)  as  coming  within  our  classification 
or  definition  of  verbs.  (5)  We  write  them  in  this  manner  with  the 
conjugation  of  the  simple  tenses,  because,  with  the  help  of  the  sim- 
ple tenses  of  certain  other  verbs,  called  auxiliaries^  they  are  em- 
ployed in  forming  the  compound  tenses.  (6)  We  shall  also  prefix 
to  the  tenses  of  some  of  the  verbs  first  conjugated  the  predicate 
asserted  in  each  tense  respectively.* 

(7)  Conjugation  of  the  Verb  To  Call. 

IKDEFINITE  TENSE.     PBEDICATE^  CALLIKO. 

JTa  iVm    JndioatheMode.  Sul^uneUve  Mode.  Jmp&raUoe  Mode. 

Sing.  1.  I  call,  If  I  call, 

2.  Thou  c&Hest,  If  thou  call,  Call,  or  call  thou, 

3.  He  calU  or  caXLeth.  If  he  call.  Call  he,  <kc  (poetic). 
PhL    1.  We  call.                 If  we  call.  Call  we,   ,         " 

2.  You  or  ye  call.       If  you  or  ye  call.  Call,  or  call  you  or  ye, 
8.  They  call.  If  they  call  Call  they  (poetic). 

TABS  TENBB.      PBEDICATI^  PAST  CALLING. 

Sing.  1.  I  called.  Same  as  indicative.  Wantmg. 
-     2.  Thou  callerf*^,                    "  " 

3.  He,  &c.,  caHed.  "  « 
Plu*  1.  We  called,                        "                           «* 

2.  You  or  ye  callei,  "  " 


8.  They  called.  " 


u 


*  W«  employ  the  conjancUTe  iw  to  indicate  the  Bubjunctive  mode.    This 
mode  18  very  generally  preceded  by  the  co^jmictiona  if  or  though. 

edladf  (8)  Haw  many  ooi^iigatloDS  aro  Admitted,  and  by  what  are  the  ooxOogatioiis  dla- 
tlngaiahedr  (4)  What  other  words  do  we  arrange  with  the  rerbe  In  these  forms  of  oooin- 
gatlon  f  (S)  For  what  reason  are  these  words  arranged  with  the  yerbe  f  (6)  What  is  pre- 
fixed to  the  tenses  of  some  of  the  verbs? 
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Infikitive. — ^To  call,  or  calL 
Participles  i  ^^V^^^  Callt»^. 

We  here  subjoin  two  rules,  to  be  observed  in  the  oonstructioaL  of 
piopositions : — 

(7a)  Rule  L — The  verb  in  a  proposition  must  alwaji  agree  in 
number  and  person  with  the  subject  noun. 

BuuB  IL — Collective  nouns,  when  the  collection  of  individuals 
which  they  represent  is  regarded  simply  as  a  collective  unity — ^  as 
A  whole'' — have  verbs  of  the  singular  form ;  but  when  reference  is 
made  in  the  assertion  to  plurality  in  the  subject — **  when  the  collec- 
tive expresses  many  as  individuals'' — the  verb  is  sometimes  of  the 
plural  form.     (See  §  25.) 

Examples. — ^The  society  is  numerous.  The  army  toas  victorious. 
The  parliament  is  prorogued.  The  meeting  was  unanimous.  The 
meeting  were  dividod  into  different  parties  ^^  tiie  members  of  the  meet- 
ing were  divided. 

Except  when  there  is  a  decided  reference  to  plurality  of  subjects 
in  the  assertion,  we  think  it  is  safest  to  employ  the  singular  form  with 
collectives.  Usage  in  this  matter  is  v^y  far  from  being  fixed,  in  re- 
gard to  several  nouns  of  this  class.  For  example,  the  word  people  is 
used  by  tlie  translators  of  the  Bible,  indiscriminately,  as  singular  and 
as  plural :  ^^My  people  doth  not  consider."  *^My  people,  they  who 
lead  tAee,^'  &c.  "  My  people  is  foolish."  "  0  my  people,  what  have 
I  done  unto  f^."  ^^  O  my  people,  that  dwellest  in  Zipn,"  &c.  Again 
we  have  a  people,  any  people,  &c.  On  the  contrary,  we  can  produce 
any  number  of  examples  of  the  use  of  a  plural  verb  with  the  subject 
people.  **My  people  are  gone  into  captivity."  "  My  people  loce  to 
hare  it  so,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  use  of  these  rules  is  confined  chiefly,  except  in  the  verb  to  5«, 
to  the  third  persons  of  the  indefinite  tense ;  since  the  second  person 
singular  is  rarely  used  The  learner  will  remember  that  a  violation 
of  Rule  I.  is  reckoned  the  grossest  and  most  inexcusable  of  all  gram- 
matical blunders. 

Nouns,  singular  in  form,  when  manifestly  plural  in  sense,  take  plu- 
ral verbs;  as,  Ten  hbab  of  cattle  ajbx  in  the  field;  Tm$aU  are  in 
Hffht,  ^. 

ExKRoisB  I. — ^Let  the  verbs  Hce,  love^  eommand,  &o.,  be  coigugated 
after  the  model  above  given. 

(0  Bepeat  Uie  yerb  call  legnkriy  ts  unoged  aboTe^   (Ta)  Bepeit  Um  raku 


I»^] 
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EzsBOBS  n.,  m.,  dee. — CKve  oomplete  (repositions  with  verbs  of 
the  modem  o(»gagatioii,  and  subject  noons  or  pronouns  of  each  person 
MDgnliur  and  plural  through  both  tenses,  and  all  the  modes.  Let  the 
verbs  be  as  various  as  possible.  Let  the  active  verbs  hilVe  after  them 
a  noun  to  complete  their  meaning.  The  neuter  verbs  may  also  be 
iocompanied  by  any  expression  necessary  to  complete  their  sense ;  as, 
for  example,  He  lives^  may  be  completed  by  in  the  country^  in  the  city^ 
at  home,  &c.  He  walks,  by  in  the  fields,  often,  rapidly,  &c.  This 
ezerdae  may,  if  necessary,  be  divided,  and  repeated  (in  the  case  of 
jroung  pupils)  till  they  are  perfectly  familiar  with  this  conjugation. 

Conjugadon  of  the  verbs  to  ierite  and  to  see,  the  irregular  verb 
to  gOj  and  the  auxiliaries  to  do  and  to  have.  (8)  We  omit  the  sub- 
junctive indefinite,  and  the  imperative,  as  they  always  consist  of  the 
root  of  the  verb.  The  past  tense  subjunctive  does  not  differ  from 
the  past  indicative. 


(9)  Indefinite  Tense.    Predicates,  Writing,  &c. 


Sing.  1. 1 

Write, 

See, 

Go, 

Do,       Have, 

2.  Thou 

Write*^ 

See«^ 

Goest, 

Doest,  Hast, 

3.  He,  d^c. 

Write*. 

OOOo. 

Goes. 

Does.    Has,  or  Hath. 

PL     1.  We 

Write, 

See, 

Go, 

Do,      Have, 

2.  You 

Write, 

See, 

Go, 

Do,      Have, 

3.  They 

Write. 

See. 

Go. 

Do.      Have. 

Past  Tense.    Predicates,  Past  Writing,  Ac 

Sing.  1. 1  Wrote,  Saw,      Went,      Did,     Had, 

2.  Thou       Wrote«<,  Sawe«^,  Wente*^,  Did*/,  Hada^, 

8.  He,  Ac   Wrote.  Saw.      Went      Did.     Had. 

PL      1.  We         Wrote,  Saw,      Went,      Did,    Had, 

2.  You         Wrote,  Saw,       Went,      Did,     Had, 

8.  They       Wrote.  Saw.      Went      Did.    Had. 


(9)  What  mod^  are  omitted  in  the  Mlowing  table?  Mentton  the  reason  anlgiied  Ibr 
the  omlflBlon.  (9)  Repeat  the  coqjogatkm  of  the  rerbs  to  wrU$,  to^ee^Sse.  Which  of  tbeaa 
Ttrba  are  aeUre,  and  which  neater  ?  '  Tell  how  joa  know  thia  ftet 
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Infinitives.  To  write.  To  see.   Toga     To  do.  To  have. 

Imp.  Participle.     WnUng,  Seeing.    Qoinff,     Dotn^.  Havfii^. 
Perf.  Participle.     Written.   Seen.       Gon^.       "Done.    Hadf.    . 

Exercises  I.,  II.,  III.,  &c, — Form  propositions,  as  in  the  last  pre 
scribed  exercises,  with  the  verbs  in  the  above  table,  through  each  person 
in  each  tense,  using  a  completing  noan  with  the  active  verbs,  and  sncfa 
words  as  slouly^  speedily^  into  the  Tiause^  city^  country^  &c.,  hy  railroad^ 
hy  wachy  &c.,  with  tlie  neuter  verbs. 

Write  similar  exercises  with  the  verbs,  lie^  lay^  put^  pay^  Ac,  dis- 
tinguLMhing,  first,  the  active  verbs  from  the  neuter.  See  poBt  form  in 
list  §  67.  The  teacher  will  select  those  verbs  in  most  common  use, 
and  in  the  use  of  which  mistakes  most  frequently  occur. 

Conjugation  of  the  irregular  verb  to  he^  through  the  simple 
tenses  of  each  mode.  (10)  To  be,  like  to  do  and  to  Aave,  besides 
its  other  uses,  serves  also  as  an  auxiliary  verb, 

(11)  Indefinite  Tense.  Predicate,  Being. 

JTo.    Per,         Indicative  Mode.  Su^unctice  Mode.  Imperative  Mod4, 

Sing.  1.  I  am,  I  be.  If  I  be, 

2.  Thou  art,  Thoubeest,  If  Uiou  be, 

3.  He,  ifec,  is.  He  be.*      If  he,  <fec.,  be. 
PL      1.  We  are,  We  be,        If  we  be, 

2.  You  or  ye  are,  Ye  be,         If  ye  or  you  be,   Be  ye  or  you, 

3.  They  are.        They  be.     If  they  be.        Be  they. 
The  form  in  the  aecond  column  id  not  at  present  in  use. 


Be,  or  Be  thou, 
Be  he,  <fec 
Be  we. 


Past  Tense.   Predicate,  Past  Bbino. 


Sing.  1.  I  was, 

2.  Thou  was<, 

3.  He.  &c.,  was. 
PL       1.  We  were, 

2.  Ye  or  you  were, 

3.  They  were. 


If  I  were, 
If  thou  wert, 
K  he,  &c,  were. 
If  we  were, 
If  ye  or  you  were, 
If  they  were. 


Wanting. 


M 


a 


u 


u 


*  This  third  person  is  rarely  found.   We  have  an  example  in  Sbakspeare 
(oited  by  Dr.  Lowth.)     "  I  think  it  be  thine  indeed ;  for  thou  liest  in  it**— 


(10)  What  purpose  does  the  verb  fo  &«,  in  common  with  the  verbs  to  do  and  to  havt, 
I  r    (11)  Repeat  the  conjugation  of  the  yerb  to  be.    What  is  said  of  the  finrm  tn  the 
and  column  of  the  indefinite  tenae  f 
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Infinitimy  To  be. 

Imper/.  ParticipUj      "B^ng. 
Perf,  Participle,         Been. 

EzKBGiSBS  L,  II.,  &o. — ^Form  propositions  in  the  same  manner  as  in 
the  preceding  exercises,  with  the  verb  to  he^  through  all  the  persons  of 
each  tense  and  mode.  The  papil  will  nse  any  word  (a^ective)  neces- 
sary to  form  complete  sense  with  the  verb  to  he ;  as,  Oeorge  is  g€n&' 
raus^  You  are  industrious^  &o,  Snch  complements  will  be  explained 
in  their  place,  bat  they  may  be  now  employed  by  the  pupil,  guided  by 
his  own  judgment.  This  kind  of  exercise  will  prepare  him  to  attend 
more  intelligently  to  their  explanation. 

Additional  Exeboises  in  the  use  of  Colleotiyss.  See  Bule  11. — 
Form  a  given  number  of  propositions  with  the  verb  to  le^  in  both 
tenses,  and  with  the  following  nouns  for  subjects:  party ^  council^ 
group ^  crowd,  horde,  host,  mob,  people,  nation,  parliament,  congress^ 
oMembly,  army,  navy,  &c.  Such  word,  as  is  necessary  to  complete  the 
sense  of  the  verb,  to  bo  used.  Other  verbs  may  be  employed  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  pupil. 


Hamlet  Some  of  the  other  pereous  of  this  now  obeolete  form  occur  fre- 
quently in  our  older  writers  It  may  be  observed  that  tlus  form  (the  obso- 
kU  form  presented  in  the  2d  column)  of  the  indefinite  tense,  indicative  of 
this  verb,  agrees^  except  in  the  second  person  singular,  with  the  subjunctive 
indefinite.  This  renders  it  difficult  in  some  cases  to  assure  ourselves  whether 
an  author,  in  employing  those  persons  which  correspond  in  the  two  modes,  in- 
tended the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive  form.  The  following  may  be  given 
•a  undoubted  examples  of  the  obsolete  form  of  the  indieatiw  indefinite. 
«*If  thou  beest  he."— Milton.  "We  be  twelve  brethren."— Gen.  42:  89l 
"These  be  they  who  separate  themselves." 

When  we  call  this  an  obsolete  form,  we  do  not  mean  that  it  is  older  than 
the  form  am^  art,  is,  Ac.,  and  that  this  latter  has  been  adopted  to  supply  its 
place.  On  the  contrary,  the  two  forms  existed  together,  side  by  side,  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period.  Our  verb  to  be,  as  now  used,  is  partly  formed  from 
both.  The  indefinite  tense  of  the  subjunctive  given  above,  as  well  as  the 
infinitive,  and  two  participles,  have  descended  directly  from  the  obsolete 
verb.  In  the  Anglo-Saxon  there  was  another  indefinite  subjunctive  of  the 
same  meaning,  of  which  no  trace  remains  in  modem  English.  This  oonsisted 
of  «y  for  the  singular  persons^  and  syn  for  the  plural  persona  Our  verb  to 
predicate  being  is,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  patched  up  out  of  the  frtgt 
ments  of  three  or  four  verbs. 


\ 


1}$ 
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Conjugation  of  the  Auxiliary  Ysbbs,  Will,  Shall,  Mat, 

▲ND  Can. 


INDEFnOTB  FOBM. 

Sing.  1.  I 

wm, 

ShaU, 

May, 

Can, 

2.  Thou 

Wil^, 

Shal^, 

May«(, 

Cause, 

i3.  He,  Ac 

wm. 

Shall. 

May. 

Can. 

Plur.  1.  We 

Will, 

Shall, 

May, 

Can, 

2.  You 

Will, 

Shall, 

May, 

Can, 

3.  They 

Will. 

Shall. 

PAST  FOBM. 

May. 

Can. 

Sing.  1.  I  Would,      Should,      Might,      Could, 

2.  Thou        Woulds^,    Should«(,    Might«(,    Couldt^ 

3.  He,  (fee.    Would.      Should.       Might      Could. 

Should, 
Should, 
Should. 


Plur.  1.  We      •  Would, 

2.  You         Would, 

3.  They        Would. 


Might,  Could, 
Might,  ^  Could, 
Might      Could. 


(13)  We  have  already  noticed  the  peculiarity  in  the  formatkHi 
of  the  second  persons  singular  of  will  and  shall  (§  52 :  27).  (14) 
It  will  be  observed  that  none  of  these  verbs  takes  the  terminatioii 
9  in  the  third  person  singular.  (15)  In  fkd  the  verbs  shall,  may^ 
can,  and  will  too,  when  a  mere  auxiliary,  have,  according  to  present 
usage,  invariably  the  same  form  in  all  the  persons,  except  when  ia 
the  aolemn  style  the  second  person  singular  is,  on  some  rare  ooc*- 
aions,  employed. 

[(16)  Shall,  may,  can,  and  will  (auxiliary)  have  no  corresponding 
infinitives  or  participles,  (17)  The  same  peculiarity  belongs  to  must 
and  ought,  which  have,  perhaps,  nearly  equal  claims  with  may  and  am 
to  be  recognised  as  auxiliaries,  (18)  Will,  employed  not  as  an  aux- 
iliary to  indicate  the  futurity  of  what  is  asserted  in  a  proposition,  but 
in  its  original  sense,  to  express  determination,  volition,  &o,,  has  both 


(18)  Bepeitthe  eoi^tigfttloiis  septratelj  of  irOZ,  ahaU,  Sbo. 

(IS)  MMittoii  tb«  peeuIlAilty  referred  to  to  regard  of  will,  end  AaU.    (14)  B«pwi  Ikt 
•beervalioii  made  to  r«gwd  of  the  8d  penon  stogoler  of  all  the  Terbs  abore  waJiopS&L 

(16)  Bepeat  the  general  remark  to  r^ard  to  all  the  persone  of  these  verba  to  *«''M[«*!n  Uiu 
[(16)  What  is  said  of  shall,  wiU,  auxiliary  Sec  in  reference  to  infinitives  and  partieipletf 

(17)  Bepeat  the  remark  to  reference  to  must  and  oui/ht.    (18)  Bepeat  the  remark  to 
ferenoe  to  wiU  to  its  original  ose^ 
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U^Uke  and  partiGiple^  and,  as  we  have  already  observed  (§  52 :  28, 
note),  generallj  the  same  terminati(»is,  at  least  in  the  third  person  in- 
definite, as  other  verbs.* 

(19)  It  is  peculiar  to  all  these  verbs  (except  will^  not  auxiliary) 
that  they  require,  to  complete  th^n,  the  verbal  nouns  commonly  called 
infiniUoei.  As  now  used,  they  express  no  distinct  predicate;  or, 
rather,  perhaps,  language  affords  us  no  means  of  expressing  the  predi- 
cate which  they  serve  to  assert ;  since,  in  their  case,  the  terhal  noun^ 
which  expresses  the  simple  predicate  without  assertion,  is  wanting,  aa 
well  as  tiie  if^nitive  and  verbal  ad^ectites,  (20)  We  have  no  such 
verbal  nouns  aa  tihallingy  maying,  canning^  musting^  &c.,  no  more  than 
we  have  to  sKall^  to  may,  &g,  (21)  Wo  have  willing  and  to  will,  but 
in  the  proper  ori^al  sense  of  the  verb,  not  in  its  auxiliary  sense. 

(23)  In  this  respect  they  differ  from  the  other  auxiliaries,  to  be,  to  do^ 
to  AoM,  for  these  serve  not  only  as  auxiliaries,  but  also  to  express  th« 
independent  predicates,  being,  doing,  having.  (23)  The  modifications 
of  verbal  meaning  expressed  by  these  words,  will,  shall,  &c.,  are,  in 
many  languages,  indicated  by  a  modification  of  the  form  of  the  verb. 

(24)  For  this  reason,  and  because  they  contain  no  expressible  predicate, 
without  the  addition  of  an  infinitive  to  complete  them,  the  combina- 
tions formed  by  connecting  these  verbs  with  the  infinitives  of  other 
verbs  are  commonly  recognised  (not  without  apparent  cause)  as  oom- 
POUND  TBN8B8  of  the  verbs  to  which  the  complementary  infinitivea 
belong.  We  shall  exhibit  these  compound  tenses  afterwards  in  their 
proper  place.] 

§  57.  (1)  We  next  come  to  treat  of  the  compound  tenses. 

Soma  have  contended  that  these  forms  of  expression  are  not  tenses 
of  the  verb.    K  nothing  is  to  be  considered  a  tense,  except  what  is 

*  SkaU,  it  is  Bftid,  was  formerly  used,  like  iciZ/,  as  a  transitive  verb,  taking 
after  it  aa  otjeetive  modification,  **  Shall  Ib  the  Saxon  seealan,  Grothic  9kallsa% 
(soealc  denoting  a  servanl,)  which  signifies  to  owe,  and  consequently  implita 
dnty;  ai^  ''Ha  myeel  seealt  thu?"  (Luke  16:  5,  7,)  that  ifl»  "How  much 
owest  thou!*'  It  was  used  transitively  down  to  Qiauoer^s  time;  thus,  "Hie 
fiuth  I  shall  to  Ood ;"  i  <.,  oioe.  Grant's  £ng.  Gram.  p.  74.  Lond.  1818.  We 
suspect  that  examples  of  tihall  thus  used  are  rare,  even  in  the  earliest  tinier 

(19)  B«peat  what  is  stated  to  be  peealiar  to  an  these  verba.  (20)  Are  there  verbal  oouna 
nd  T«rbal  a^fsctfres  or  iMrticfples  correepondiog  to  these,  as  to  the  other  verbs?  (SI)  In 
wkatasMtare  wOKn^aadtotoClliisedr  (M)  What  Is  said  of  tbo  anxiUarles  to  &«,  te  tfg^ 
te  AoM^  la  nibrenee  to  thU  matter?  (88)  Bepeat  the  renurk  in  regard  to  other  langoafM. 
(M)  E^eat  what  is  said  of  these  verbs  in  relation  to  the  formation  of  compound  tenssn] 

|0T.  (1)  What  taltfect  oomee  next  to  be  treated? 
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expressed  by  a  modification  of  the  root  of  the  Terb,  then,  certainly, 
those  are  not  tenses.  They  are,  however,  very  pecnliar  forms  of  ex- 
pression, and  even  those  grammarians  who  have  r^ected  their  daim 
to  be  recognised  as  distinct  tenses,  have  fonnd  themselves  compelled 
to  exhibit  them  to  the  learner,  and  investigate  their  origin,  stmctore, 
significance  and  functions,  as  well  as  those  who  have  given  them  a 
name  and  place  in  their  arrangement  of  modes  and  tenses.  The  con- 
troversy about  this  matter  among  the  grammarians,  therefore,  seems 
in  a  great  measure  a  controversy  about  terms  and  names.  We  take 
no  part  in  this  controversy.  We  have  so  arranged  our  book,  that  it 
may  be  conveniently  used  either  by  the  advocates  of  the  one  or  the 
other  opinion.  Wo  have  done  this,  not  for  the  purpose  of  suiting  the 
views  of  those  who  discard  the  compound  tenses,  but,  partly,  because 
we  think  it  will  conduce  to  give  the  loamor  clearer  notions  of  the  in- 
flexion of  our  verbs  to  exhibit,  as  wo  have  done,  the  simple  tenses  first, 
and  apart  When  the  learner  is  perfectly  familiar  with  these,  he  will 
find  no  trouble  in  mastering  the  compound  tenses,  since  he  has  already 
become  acquainted,  in  learning  the  simple  tenses  of  the  auxiliaries, 
with  all  that  is  necessary  to  the  flexion  of  the  compound  tenses.  He 
has  only  to  add  a  participle  or  an  infinitive  to  a  simple  tense  of  the 
auxiliary,  to  form  a  compound  tense.  The  task  of  learning  the  simple 
tenses  alone  does  not  appear  so  formidable  to  the  pupil  as  when  the 
whole  coiyugation,  including  both  simple  and  compound  tenses,  is  at 
once  presented  to  his  view,  and  yet  when  ho  has  mastered  the  simple 
tenses,  his  work  is  nearly  accomplished. 

The  language  could  be  analyzed  without  any  reference  to  the  com- 
pound tenses.  Every  verb  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  one  of 
the  tenses  and  modes  which  we  have  already  exhibited — ^the  final  re- 
sult of  a  complete  analysis  will  reduce  all  verbs  to  one  of  these  forms. 
But  it  is  inconvenient  on  every  occasion  to  go  through  all  the  steps  of 
this  analysis,  though  the  student  of  grammar  should  be  able  to  go 
through  them  when  required,  and  should  be  trained  in  reference  to 
this  purpose.  Our  plan  of  exhibiting  the  tenses  of  the  verb  will  ren- 
der this  an  easy  task.  But  it  is  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  abbre- 
viating the  process  of  analysis  that  wo  present  the  compound  tenses. 
It  is  because  some  of  the  combinations  called  compound  tenses  are  in 
our  language  employed  in  a  sense  different  from  the  natural  and  origi- 
nal sense  made  up  of  the  elements  of  which  they  are  composed.  The 
compound  has  come  in  the  progress  of  language  to  convey  a  meaning 
distinct  from  that  conveyed  by  the  united  elements  in  their  proper 
separate  sense.  So  that  when  we  have  pushed  our  analysis  to  the 
&rthest,  we  have  overshot  the  mark — we  have  got  separate  words 
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laying  separate  proper  meanings,  which  meanings  combined  are  not 
the  exact  meaning  now  attached  by  common  consent  to  the  compound 
expression.  This  will  appear  more  olearlj  when  we  come  to  examine 
the  compound  tenses  separately,  and  trace  tlieir  formation  and  account 
for  their  present  meaning.  Still  we  may  now  illustrate  what  we  have 
said  by  a  single  example.  The  river  will  overflow  its  banls  to-morrow. 
Now  if  we  resolve  the  words  "  will  overflow^'  into  will^  indefinite  tense 
of  the  verb  to  will^  and  the  Infinitive  "  0Terfl4>w^^''  we  have  two  sepa- 
rate meanings,  which  combined  will  not  express  what  is  intended  by 
the  combination  "  will  overflow."  The^  words  do  not  mean  tbat  the 
river  determines  or  has  a  will  to  overflow  its  banks,  but  predicate  of 
the  river  the  future  action  of  overflo^ving.  The  compound  has  come 
to  express  or  imply  a  now  meaning,  not  made  up  of  the  combined 
origina]  meanings  of  "  wilF  and  *'  oterflovoy  But  more  of  this  when 
we  oome  to  treat  of  the  future  tense. 

(2)  The  learner  will  take  notice  that  we  here  pass  from  one  to 
another  of  those  general  classes  of  modifications  of  the  subject  noun 
and  the  verb  mentioned  above  in  §  34 ;  namely,  &om  those  which 
are  effected  by  some  change  of  the /arm  of  the  subject  noun  or  the 
verb,  to  those  which  are  effected  by  the  employment  of  distinct 
modifying  words. 

[(d)  It  may  here  be  remarked  that  though  the  compound  tenses 
about  to  be  presented  are  classed  as  tenses  or  forms  of  the  several 
verbs  whose  infinitives  and  participles  are  combined  with  the  aux- 
iliaries to  form  these  compounds,  and  though  logically  considered, 
they  may  be  regarded  as  modifications  of  the  meanings  of  these 
vtrbs^  yet,  as  regards  their  grammatical  form,  they  are  all  really 
modifications  of  the  auxiliaries  which  enter  into  these  combina- 
tions. (4)  The  auxiliary  is  i^  all  cases  the  real  verb — the  word 
which  possesses  the  assertive  force,  and  the  infinitive  or  participle  of 
the  verb  under  which  the  grammarians  arrange  these  forms,  and  to 
which  they  refer  them  in  analysis,  are,  grammatically  considered, 
complements  of  the  av^liaries^ 

(5)  These  complements  or  modifications  of  the  auxiliaries,  which 
with  them  form   compound  tenses,  are  of  three  distinct  kinds; 

(9)  01v«  a  BtatexneDt  of  the  fact  which  the  ttudeat  is  reqaested  to  notice. 
[(9)  Bepeat  the  obeervaUon  In  reference  to  the  oompoand  tensoa.    (4)  Which  part  of  tlM 
oompoand  exproaaion  ia  really  the  verb  ?J 

(B)  How  man  J  distinct  ktnda  of  theee  complemeata  or  modifloatiooa  of  tjbe  auillBy  «• 
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namely:  (6)  L  The  infinitive  belonging  to  the  potioakr  ^«A 
to  which  the  compoond  tense  is  referred  bj  those  who  allow  fSbem 
to  rank  .as  distinct  tenses.  Tliis  is  employed  with  the  auxiliaTies, 
dOj  wiUj  skcUl,  mayy  can,  toculd,  should,  could.  We  might  add,  if 
we  please,  must  and  dare,  and  ought.  (7)  With  all  these,  except 
oughtj  the  fonn  of  the  infinitive,  which  consists  of  the  bare  root  of 
the  ?eib  without  the  particle  to,  is  combined  to  form  the  compound 
tenses.    For  example,  /  do  call,  I  will  call,  <fec 

(8)  U.  The  second  form  of  these  modifications  of  the  antxUior 
ties  consists  of  a  participle  employed  to  complete  the  predicate  ex- 
pressed by  the  auxiliary.  (9)  This  form  is  employed  with  the  verb 
iohe.  (10)  Both  the  imperfect  and  the  perfect  participles  c^  verbs 
are  united  with  the  several  tenses  of  this  verb  for  purposes  to  be 
explained  hereafter.^  (11)  Example,  The  man  is  calling.  Here 
being,  the  predicate  asserted  by  is,  is  completed  by  the  imperfect 
•  participle  calling ;  what  is  asserted  of  the  man  is  being  calling. 
As  a  second  example  we  take  the  man  is  called.  Here  the  perfect 
participle  is  used,  and  the  predicate  asserted  is  being  called. 

(12)  in.  The  third  form  of  modification  or  complement  is  that 
employed  with  the  verb  have.  '  This  is  the  perfect  participle,  the 
■ame  as  with  the  verb  to  be,  but  employed  in  a  peculiar  manner, 
which  we  shall  describe  when  we  come  to  the  compound  tenses 
formed  by  the  help  of  the  verb  to  have. 

§  68.  Compound  Tense  formed  with  Shall  and  Will. — ^We 
shall  first  present  the  compound  form'  employed  to  express  an  as- 
sertion that  has  referoice  simply  to  the  future — ^to  a  time  to  come. 
(1)  This  is  called  the  Future  Tense.    It  is  formed  by  the  combi- 

m 

*  It  will  be  seen  afterward  that  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  Sa  not 

unlikely  the  verbal  noun,  and  not  the  imperfect  participle,  which  is  med  to 

form  compound  teiuea  with  the  yerb  to  be.    (See  §  64.) 


«iiii]iMrated?    (6)  Mention  the  first  kind,  and  name  tbe  aaxlllariea  with  which  it  U 
(7)  Whftt  finrxn  of  the  inftnitivo  ia  employed  with  thoee  aoxillaiiea  reapeetlvelx  f 

(B)  Mention  the  second  form  of  these  modlflcaUona  employed  with  anziliariea    (•)  Ni 
Ibe  anzIHary  with  which  this  form  is  employed.     (10)  Which  partlciplea  are  emplojred 
wtlh  the  rerb  tobef    (11)  Give  examples  and  Ulastration. 

(19)  Bute  what  Is  aaid  of  the  third  form  of  modification,  and  tbe  aozfliaiy  with  wfatah  it 
liaaployed. 

1 661  (1)  now  is  the  Aitore  tense  foAned?    (2)  GIt*  example.    (8)  Repeat  the 
la  NfeNAoe  to  the  Terbal  In  this  tense. 
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Mtion  of  the  auxiliary  thall^  or  the  auxiliary  will  with  the  infinitive 
V  Terbal  noun.  (2)  For  example,  /  shall  write,  and  /  will  write. 
[9)  The  verbal  in  this  tense  is  never  preceded  by  the  particle  to, 

(da)  RxMABK.  The  name  auxiliary  is  given  to  shall,  will,  do, 
hOy  because  they  help  in  forming  the  compound  tenses. 

Hie  conjugation  or  arrangement  of  the  singular  and  plural  per- 
mis  of  the  future  tense  of  the  verb  to  write  is  exhibited  below  in 
two  colunms  distinguished  as  Nos.  I.  and  11.  (4)  We  employ  No. 
L  when  we  refer  chiefly  or  exclusively  "  to  futurity,  of  event ;"  (6) 
ind  No.  n.  when  the  speaker  indicates  his  determination  in  refer- 
Booe  to  a  future  event  (6)  If  he  speaks  of  himself  his  determi- 
nation of  doing  or  being  what  is  expressed  by  the  predicate  of  the 
[■oposition,  if  of  himself  and  associates,  usin^the  first  person  plu- 
ral, his  and  their  joint  determination.  If  he  speaks  of  those  whom 
be  addresses,  ox  of  third  parties,  his  determination  that  they  shall 
fb  or  fte  whatever  is  expressed  by  the  verb. 

(7)  Future  Tense  of  the  Verb  to  Write. 

I.  U. 

Sing.  1.  I  Shall  write,  Will  write, 

2.  Thou  'Wilt  write,  Shalt  write, 

3.  He,  &c  Will  write.  Shall  write. 
Hur.  1.  We  ShaU  write.  Will  write, 

2.  You  Wm  write,  ShaU  write, 

8.  They,  Ac.      Will  write.  Shall  write. 

SzntoiSBS  I.,  n. ,  Slo. — ^Form  propositions  in  the  same  manner  as  pre- 
■eribed  .before  with  the  verbs  in  the  future  tense,  and  modified  as  in  the 
preceding  exercises  by  any  word  necessary  to  complete  the  sense.  These 
exercises  may  be  multiplied  at  pleasure.  Especial  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  distinction  between  shall  and  will.  Questions  should  be 
Mked  firom  time  to  time  in  reference  to  the  subjects  and  predicates  of 
the  propositions  presented,  that  what  has  been  taught  in  reference  to 
propositions  may  be  well  fixed  in  the  memory  of  the  pupils. 

[(8)  Originally,  at  least,  these  combinations  did  not  directly  ex- 
press futurity.    (9)  Shall,  in  its  original  use,  expressed  some  kind  of 

(Qa)  Repeat  tiie  remark  on  the  djuim  amMiary. 

(4)  When  do  we  employ  the  form  in  coloma  L  ?    ^  When  tiie  fbrm  in  oohmm  IL 
(Q  Bepeat  the  iUoeUaUon.    (7)  Repeat  aeparatelj  the  two  tanoB  of  tfae/Mtar«  tonca. 
KB)  DM  tlwae  oorabhuttoaKajgkirily  eipw  tsta^  ^rtefly f   0)  WkiAdldiWlaad 
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neeemity  arising  from  duty,  obligation,  or  ext^nal  compnLdon,  and 
vill,  determination,  intention,  porpoae,  choice,  volition,  te.  (10)  / 
ihaU  write,  implied,  originally,  /  am  under  9ome  neeemty  to  wriU, 
(11)  From  this  it  would  naturally  be  inferred  that  /  am  about  to  write 
at  wnie  future  time.  (12)  /  loill  write,  properly  expresses  (or,  at  least, 
once  expressed)  in  a  direct  manner  tliat  /  determine  or  purpoee,  or 
have  a  will  to  write.  (13)  From  thL<»,  in  like  manner,  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  lam  about  to  write.  (14)  The  reference  to  the  future  now 
implied — perhaps  now  directly  suggested — by  tlieso  forms,  must  in  the 
beginning  have  been  an  inference  of  tlie  understanding,  the  result  of 
an  act  of  reasoning,  not  uf  the  simple  apprehension  of  the  direct  sig- 
nification of  the  terms  * 

(1&)  The  original  force  of  sfiall  and  will  is  in  a  great  measure  dis- 
gnised,  since,  in  the  vicis^situdes  of  language,  they  have  come  to  be  so 
generally  used  to  indicate  future  time.  (16)  Still  they  retain  so  much 
of  there  original  force,  that  the  one  cannot  be  employed  for  the  other 
without  impropriety — without  a  violation  of  the  idiomatic  usage  of 
the  language.!    (17)  Those  who  have  been  brought  up  in  England,  or 

*  What  is  said  above  in  regard  of  the  manner  in  which  thall  and  will  come 
to  indicate  futuritt/j  is  worthy  of  the  careful  attention  of  the  grammarian 
and  the  philologidt  It  frequently  occurs  that  what  was  at  first  an  inference 
—a  deduction  of  rfoxon— comes  in  the  progreeeTof  a  language  to  be  recognised 
as  the  proper  and  direct  sense  of  particular  words  and  phrases.  A  reference 
to  this  fact  may  sometimes  enable  us  to  explain  forms  of  expression,  constmo- 
tions  and  idioms,  which  cannot  readily  be  explained  in  any  other  way.  For 
example,  "  I  have  been  young,^  comes  by  inference  to  equal  "  Now  I  am 
old."  In  the  same  way,  in  Latin,  vixitt  "he  has  lived,"  comes  to  imply  "he 
18  dead;"  and  '*Fuit  Iliwn,"  "Troy  has  been,"  to  imply,  TVoy  t«  no  more. 
lAvinff,  in  the  one  case,  is  declared  to  be  completed,  and  being  or  exietinff  in 
the  other ;  and  from  the  fact  that  these  states  of  living  and  of  being  are  fin- 
ished, the  inference  is  obvious. 

f  If  these  words  had  once  come  to  indicate  simple  futurity,  without  i«- 
toining  any  tiling  of  their  original  distinct  significance — of  neeeeeitg  in  the 
case  of  shall,  and  of  purpose  or  volition  in  the  case  of  will — ^they  would  na- 
tiuvlly  have  come  afterwards  to  bo  used  indifferently ;  or,  perhaps^  rather 
one  of  them  would  have  &llen  into  disuse. 

will  originally  express  ?  (10)  Give  example  of  sholL  (11)  What  woald  natnrallj  bo  In- 
forred  from  this  expression?  (12)  What  does  win  direcUy  express?  (18)  What  xavj  bo 
naturally  inferred  Ihim  this  expression  ?  (14)  What  is  remarked  of  the  r«ferenoe  to  the  fit- 
tors  now  Implied  or  suggested  by  these  formfl  ? 

(16)  Wliat  Is  remarked  of  the  original  force  of  shall  and  will  ?    (18)  What  proof  is  glf«B 
Uuatb^  afeill  retain  part  of  their  original  force?    (IT)  What  is  said  of  the  natires  of  Bng* 
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New  En^^d,  or  any  colony  of  pure  EngUab  descont,  seldom  employ 
these  two  words  improperly.  (18)  On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  difficult 
even  fur  the  educated  natives  of  Scotland  and  Ireland,  and  of  many  parts 
of  the  United  States,  to  avoid  inaccuracies  in  the  use  of  these  words, 
because,  in  the  conversation  of  the  uneducated  classes — ^familiar  to 
their  ears  from  early  infancy — the  proper  distinction  is  not  observed. 
The  same  difficulty  is  felt  by  all  foreigners  in  the  use  of  thall  and 
mil* 

(19)  The  rule  commonly  given  for  the  employment  of  ihall  and 
wiU^  ilhj  that  when  future  time  alone  is  intended  to  be  indicated  shall 
18  employed  with  the  first  persons  singular  and  plural,  and  will  with 
the  second  and  third  persons  singular  and  plural.  (20)  On  the  con- 
trary, twW,  used  with  a  subject  of  the  first  person  singular  or  plural, 
indicates  a  promise  or  a  threat,  together  with  a  reference  to  the  ^- 
ture ;  and  $hall^  used  ^vith  tlie  second  and  third  persons,  indicates  a 
threat — some  species  of  compulsion.!  (21)  In  other  words,  a  speaker 
indicates  future  action,  &c.,  on  the  part  of  himself,  or  on  the  part  of 
himself  and  others,  whom  he  represents,  by  employing  shall — ^import- 
ing that  he,  or  he  and  his  associates,  are  under  constraint  to  perform 
the  action,  &c. ;  and  he  indicates  future  voluntary  action,  &c.,  on  the 
part  of  those  whom  he  addresses,  or  others,  by  declaring,  not  that  they 
are  under  constraint  (this  might  be  discourteous),  but  that  they  are 
willing^  disposed  to  perform  the  action,  &c.  Again,  when  the  speaker 
promises  or  threatens  the  future  performance  of  an  action,  <&c.,  on  his 

*  The  speech  attributed  to  the  ScotchmAD,  who  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  a  deep  ditch  in  a  dark  night,  is  a  good  example  of  the  misiue  of  shaU 
and  wiU.  **  I  will  be  drowned  ;  nobody  shall  save  me."  The  man  understood 
himself  as  imploring  the  assistance  of  the  passers-by.  The  Englishman,  on 
the  contrary,  who  heard  his  criea^  concluded  from  his  language  that  he  was 
resolved  to  drown  himself  and  that  he  deprecated  all  officious  interference 
with  his  purpose. 

f  This  rule  has  been  expressed  in  the  following  doggerel  lines : 

In  the  flnt  person  strnplf  thaU  ibretells ; 
In  tDitt  ft  threftt,  or  else  ft  promise  dwells; 
8haUf  in  the  second,  and  Uie  third,  does  threst; 
Wm  slmplj  then  foretells  the  fatore  foat 

land.  New  England,  Ac,  in  reference  to  the  correct  usage  otahaU  and  uitt  t    (1^)  What  of 
the  natiyee  of  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  numf  parts  of  the  Unites  States  ? 

(19)  What  is  the  rale  for  the  employment  of  thaU  and  tciS,  when  ftatore  time  alone  is 
Intended  to  be  Indicated  ?  (20)  What  does  will  used  with  a  subject  of  the  1st  person  In- 
dkatef  And  what  thaU  osed  with  snl^ecta  of  yie  Sd  and  8d  persons?  (21)  State  the 
mla^  another  form  i^d  more  at  length. 
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own  part,  or  on  his  own  part  and  the  part  of  others,  he  aaserts  wU  or 
determination^  to  perform  the  action,  ^.,  employing  the  auxiliary 
ieill.  And  when  he  wishes  it  to  be  understood  that  those  whom  he 
addresses,  or  otliers,  are  under  constraint  (whether  exercised  by  him, 
or  resulting  from  any  other  cause),  to  perform  an  action,  &o.,  he  asserts 
this  constraint  by  using  shall,  which  imports  necessity  firom  obligation 
or  compulsion .♦ 

(22)  It  may  be  useful  to  subjoin  a  few  examples  for  the  purpose  of 
illustration.  /  shall  go  to  the  country  to-morrow;  I  will  ffi^to  the 
country  to-morrow.  The  first  of  these  forms  is  properly  used  when 
circumstances  render  it  necessary  that  I  should  go  to  the  country,  and 
I  merely  indicate  that  I  am  about  to  go  ;  the  second,  when  I  volun- 
tarily determine  to  go,  or  promise  to  go.  (28)  /shall  neeer  see  him 
again;  I  will  n^er  see  him  again.  The  first  is  appropriately  em- 
ployed, when  I  despair  of  seeing  a  friend  again ;  the  latter,  when  I 
determine  never  to  see  a  person  again,  because  I  am  displeased  with 
his  conduct.  We  subjoin  a  number  of  examples  fh)m  good  anthoOi 
selected  from  those  given  by  Mr.  D'Orsey.  The  learner  may  be  pro- 
fitably exercised  in  trying  to  assign  a  reason  for  the  use  of  shall  or 
WILL  in  each  of  them.  (24)  "  When  I  am  forgotten,  as  I  shall  be." — 
Shaks.  "  I  shall  win,  for  I  know  she  will  venture  there  now.** — 
Southey.  "I  shall  forget  myself."— Shaks.  "Hear  me,  for  I  wiU 
speak." — Shaks.  "  You  sJiall  digest  the  venom  of  your  spleen."  "  For 
them  no  more  the  blazing  hearth  shall  burn."— Gray.  "  The  stars 
shall  fade  away."] 

KoTX. — Ab  it  is  important  to  all  who  would  speak  Engliah  <»n«otly,  to 
be  able  to  dedde  with  certainty  and  readiness^  where  they  ahould  employ 
tbe  auxiliary  shall,  and  where  the  auxiliary  will,  we  tabjoin  some  additioiMd 

*  We  have  spoken  above  of  uture  actum,  <&e.  What  we  have  said  will 
apply  whatever  may  be  the  predicate  asserted,  whether  action  or  being.  It 
will  be  obeerved  in  all  this  that  the  true  key  to  the  proper  use  of  these  two 
forms  of  the  future  tense  is  to  be  found  by  attending  carefully  to  the  original 
signification  of  the  words  shall  and  %nll.  The  only  case  in  which  nothing 
of  their  original  force  can  be  traced,  is  when  we  use  will  in  speaking  of  sub- 
jects incapable  of  determination  or  volition.  Then  it  implies  nothing  but 
futurity,  as  in  the  example.  The  river  vnll  overjlou)  its  banks.  This  may  be 
considered  an  ifisemtible  extension  of  the  use  of  will,  from  being  predicated 
of  personB  to  be  predicated  of  things^  if  we  may  not  consider  it  as  originat- 
ing from  a  sort  of  personification, 

(29)  Tell  the  different  pnrpoeei  for  irhich  we  employ  IthaU  Qo,  and  /io<B  go.  (M) 
Tell  the  difference  between  IthaU  never  tee  Mm  again,  and  I^eiU  never  see  kim  afimim^ 
(M)  Why  to  shall  employed  in  tbto  example  t    And  so  of  the  other  examplea.] 
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team  IXOney.    We  hare  mmd»  a  few  altentions  to  tidapt  Umm  m* 
marin  more  perliMtly  to  our  purpose  and  to  oar  opimoxub 

Place  an  emphawii  on  $haU  second  and  third,  and  will  first  person,  and 

idermnation  is  expressed  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.    For  example,  /  will 

ffo,  with  emphasis  on  will  expresses  the  determination  of  the  speaker  to  go. 

You  flHAL^  ffo,  he  8BALL  go,  they  shall  go,  with  emphasis  on  shall  express 

,p<mii9e  eotmmemd,  or  inUniion,  on  the  part  of  the  speaker,  to  force  eompUanee, 

Miitike^  in  the  nse  of  thaJU  and  will^  are  more  likelj  to  be  made  in  ask- 
ing qnestions  than  in  dedarative  propositions.  '*  A  Scotchman  say%  Will  / 
d^Uf^nu^wegofihaihBfJiMl^iUJXQtodoUfkKKwiLwiiijxQtogof  Such 
qiuatiioiia  are  obyioosly  absurd,  as  no  one  can  answer  except  the  speaker. 
Tlie  forms  should  be^  8kaU  I  do  it  f  shall  ve  gof  thus  asking  permission,''  or 
whether  it  b  incumbent  on  the  party  represented  by  the  first  person  in  the 
one  case  to  db  ii;  in  tha  other  to  go.  We  can  call  to  mind  at  present  but  one 
mm  in  which  the  auxiliary  wiU  can,  with  propriety,  be  employed  with  the 
first  penooB  in  an  interrogatiye  proposition.  This  is  when  the  interrogative 
form  is  employed  to  express  negation  in  an  emphatic  or  impassioned  manner. 
For  example^  suppose  I  am  solicited  to  assist  in  some  undertaking  which  ap- 
pears to  me  dishonorable.  The  party  soliciting  inquires^  Wnx  you  assist  us 
in  this  undertaking  f  "  Wnx  I  assist  in  such  a  base  undertaking  f  Na"  Here 
I  use  wUi,  either  taking  it  up  and  repeating  it  from  the  question  addressed 
to  me ;  or  I  may  intend  to  propound  the  question  to  my  own  conscience^ 
Am  twilling,  can  I  poeeibly  haye  a  will  to  assist^  <lcc  f  Except  in  such  extra- 
ordinary case^  we  presume,  will  should  never  be  employed  with  the  first 
persons  in  an  interrogative  proposition.  "Shall  you  go  t  meani^  Do  you  in* 
tend  to  got*  (rather,  we  say.  Is  it  ineumhent  on  you  to  go  f)  "  whereas^  Wnx 
you  go  f  implies  that  the  person  asking  is  anxious  you  should  go.  Shall 
they  go  f  has"  (may  have)  "  for  reply.  Yes,  if  you  give  them  leave.  Will  they  go  f 
may  be  answered,  /  cannot  tell ;  ask  them.  Will  sometimes  expresses  a  sim- 
ple question  as  to  what  may  happen,  thus.  Will  it  rain  f  Wnx  the  dog  eome 
out  of  his  kennel  f  means,  Do  you  think  he  will?  Shall  the  dog  came  out  f 
means^  Wnx  you  let  him  /"  or  Do  you  require  that  he  shall  f  or  think  it  neees- 
msry  that  he  should  f 

(25)  Much  of  what  has  been  said  of  sTiall  and  will  applies  with 
equal  force  to  should  and  would^  and  may  assist  the  learner  in  deter- 
mining which  is  proper  to  be  employed  in  any  partioolar  case.] 

§  59.  Compound  Tenses  formed  with  tub  Auxiliart  Have. 
—(1)  We  next  present  the  compound  tenses  formed  by  means  of  the 
auxiliary  have.    These  are : 

I.  (2)  The  Perfect  Tense,  formed  by  combining  the  indefinite 

(SB)  Whst  U  remsifced  In  referene«  to  shouid  Mod  would  f] 

1 69.    (1)  Which  compound  ienaes  are  next  to  be  pnaented?    (S)  How  Is  the 
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tense  of  havb  with  a  perfect  participle.  (3)  This  tense  is  used  to 
express  an  action  or  event  that  is  perfected  or  finished.  (4)  That 
the  action  or  event  is  past^  is  generally  implied  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  finished,  but  this  form  gives  no  direct  indication  of  time.  (5) 
Examples :  "  Persius  has  given  us  a  very  humorous  account  of  a 
young  fellow,"  <fec. — ^Addison.  "  A  fiiend  of  mine  whom  I  have  for- 
merly  mentioned.^^ — ^Idem.  "  Cicero  has  written  orations."  "  Moses 
has  told  us  many  important  (ac^  in  his  writings." 

n.  (6)  The  Past  Perfect  Tense,  formed  by  combining  the 
past  tense  of  the  verb  have  with  a  perfect  participle.  (7)  This 
tense  is  used  in  a  proposition  expressing  an  action  or  event /^ei^^totf 
or  finished  at  a  past  time.  (8)  This  is  usually  connected  with 
another  proposition  expressing  some  other  action  or  event,  which 
determines  the  past  time  intended.  (9)  Example:  John  had 
finished  his  letter^  when  his  father  arrived.* 

in.  (10)  The  Future  Perfect  Tense  formed  by  combining 
thefoture  tense  of  have  with  the  perfect  participle.  (11)  This 
tense  is  used  to  express  that  of  two  future  actions  or  events,  one 
will  be  completed  prior  to  the  occurrence  of  the  other.     (12)  Ex- 

*  This  form  is  often  used  to  express  a  eondition  on  which  the  assertion 
in  another  proposition  depends.  The  proposition  in  which  it  is  used  thui^  is 
generally  preceded  by  the  conditional  sign  if.  But  the  if  is  sometimes 
omitted.  Example :  "  Had  /  but  served  my  God  with  half  the  zeal." — Shak, 
instead  of  the  fuller  expression,  if  /had  but  served. 

This  form  is  also  used  for  would  have,  or  should  have,  as  in.  John  11^  82, 
"  Lofd,  if  thou  hadst  been  here,  my  brother  had  not  died." 

In  the  following  passages  from  Sterne  and  Byron,  quoted  by  D'Oraey, 
(see  I>'OrBey*s  English  grammar,  Part  I.,  p.  92,)  we  have  both  these  uses  ex- 
emplified. **  Had  /met  it  in  the  plains  of  Hindostan  /hadiueverengsd  tt** 
— Steme. 

**  OhI  HAD  my  fate  been  joined  ioith  thine, 
As  once  this  pledge  appeared  the  token; 
These  follies  had  not  then  been  mine — 
My  early  vows  had  not  been  broken." — ^Byron. 


fonned  ?  (8)  What  la  this  tense  used  to  ezpreM?  (4)  What  ftirtber  U  gmeraUj  im- 
plied bj  tblB  t«oe6  ?    (5)  Bepeftt  examples. 

(i)  How  Is  th»  past  perfect  fonned  ?  (7)  In  what  kind  of  proportion  la  it  eoiplojrod  f 
^  With  what  is  this  proposition  generally  connected  ?  Ans.  ^  With  another  propoaition,** 
te^  as  above.    (9)  Example. 

(10)  How  Is  the  future  perfKi  tense  formed  ?  (11)  What  la  it  used  to  expNfls?  (IS) 
Mft  example.    State  exception  with  example. 
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ample:  When  jou  tbaU  hav§  completed  your  task,  I  ¥nll  permit  joa 
to  play.  We  tomedmes  by  tiuB  tenie  express  the  completion  of  an 
action  at  a  present  time ;  as,  Your  brother  toill  have  finished  hit 
task  by  this  time. 

(13)  RxMARK. — ^We  cannot  readily  imagine  a  case  in  which  will 
could  be  employed  with  propriety  with  the  first  person  in  this  tense  ; 
and  SHALL)  on  the  contrary,  is  very  seldom  employed  in  the  second 
and  third  persons.    We  now  exhibit  the  conjugation  of  these  three . 

(14)  To  Write.  Perfect  Tense.  Predioats,  Havino  WRrrrEK, 

I  haTe  tsritten,  We  have  written^ 

Hiou  hast  written^  You  have  written^ 

He  has  written.  They  have  written. 

(15)  Past  Perfect  Tense. 

9ngular.  Plural 

I  had  written,  We  had  written^ 

Thou  hadst  written^  You  had  written, 

He  had  written.  They  had  written. 

(16)  Future  Perfect  Tense. 

JSSmgular,  Fhiral 

I  shall  have  written.  We  shall  have  written. 

Thou  wilt  or  shalt  have  written,  You  will  or  shall  have  written, 
He  will  or  shall  have  written.  They  will  or  shall  have  written. 

Compound  Infinitive.    To  have  written. 
Compound  Partioiple.  Having  written. 

(17)  Let  it  be  remembered  that  hone  itself  has  al^  these  tenses, 
formed  by  the  combination  of  its  indefinite,  past  and  future  tenses, 
with  its  peffect  fMrtir^le,  thns:  perfect,  /  have  had;  past  perfect,  / 
had  had  ;  fhtnre  perfect,  I  shall  ha/oe  had, 

EzBBOiBKs  I.,  n.,  &c. — ^Let  a  given  nmnber  of  propositions  with 

(18)  Repeat  the  remark. 

(U)  Repeat  tha  pmrfktS  Urm.   (If)  Repe^  tba  past  p&rfidt  Umss.    (IS)  Repeat  tha 
/iiSitrs  pmfeei  t&mtti 

(IT)  What  reinafk  fa  loadeln  refereaca  to  tha  aompoQiid  taoflia  of  hatb  Itaalf  ? 
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Terbs  in  the  p^ect,  past  perfect,  and  fhtore  perfeofe  tenses,  be  fonned 
by  the  pnpil,  till  he  is  found  perfectly  familiar  with  the  formation 
and  nse  of  these  tenses.  Let  the  reason  be  given  for  nMng  the  parti- 
cular tense  employed ;  viz. :  because  he  intended  to  express  confuted 
Uetian.  a>ction  complete  at  a  past  time^  or  to  he  completed  at  a  future 
time^  according  as  the  case  may  chance  to  be. 

From  the  combination  of  the  indefinite  tense  of  have  with  the  per- 
fiet  participle,  we  might  call  this  form,  with  propriety,  the  indefinite 
'  perfect — ^that  is^  a  form  indefinite  as  regards  time^  and  perfeet  or  per^ 
fected  as  regards  the  condition  of  the  action.  But  since  this  form,  as 
we  think,  gives  no  direct  indication  of  time,  but  simply  indicates  that 
what  is  predicated  by  the  verb  is  completed^  we  omit  the  epithet  inde- 
finite as  superfluous.  Some  grammarians  have  called  this  form  the 
present  perfect.  Holding,  as  these  grammarians  do,  that  what  we  have 
called  the  indefinite  tense  is  a  present  tense^  the  name  present  perfect  is 
appropriately  given  by  them  to  the  form  under  consideration.  Simi- 
lar reasons  to  those  which  we  have  given  for  rejecting  the  name  Pre- 
sent Tense  as  an  improper  designation  of  what  we  have  called  the 
Indefinite  Tense,  lead  us  in  like  manner  to  reject  the  name  of  Present 
Perfect.  We  question  the  accuracy  of  the  conmion  assertion  of  gram- 
marians that  this  tense  always  ^^  represents  an  action  or  event  as  per- 
fect or  completed  in  present  time,  expressed  or  implied ;  that  is,  in  a 
period  of  which  the  present  forms  a  part,"  We  admit  that  when  "  an 
action  or  event  completed  in"  ^^  a  period  of  time  of  which  the  present 
forms  a  part"  is  to  be  expressed,  this  tense  is  almost  universaUy  em- 
ployed, if  the  period  of  time  is  mentioned.  (We  have  noticed  some 
exceptions  at  the  end  of  Note,  §  50.)  But  we  do  not  admit  that  pre- 
sent time  is  necessarily  and  always  implied,  if  not  expressed,  when  this 
tense  is  used.  Is  there  any  reference  to  present  time  in  the  following 
examples  ?  ^^  I  have  been  young,  and  now  am  old."  "  And  where  the 
Atlantic  rolls,  wide  continents  have  hhomed." — Byron.  "  Privileges 
have  been  granted  to  legislators  in  all  ages." — ^Lord  Mansfield.  ^  Many, 
who  hate  been  saluted  with  the  huzzas  of  a  crowd  one  day,  Aom  re- 
ceived their  execrations  the  next ;  and  many  who,  by  the  popularity  of 
their  times,  have  been  held  up  as  spotless  patriots,  have^  nevertheless, 
appeared  upon  the  historian^s  page,  when  tmth  has  triun^hed  over 
delusion,  the  assassins  of  liberty." — ^Idem.  In  fact,  we  can*  discover 
no  example  to  Justify  the  assertion  that  this  tense,  of  itself,  neeessariljf 
or  directly^  indicates  any  connection  with  the  present  period  of  time, 
or  any  other  period.  When  no  period  of  time  is  expressed  in  the  pro- 
position in  which  this  tense  is  used,  a  past  time — a  time  before  the 
present  moment,  but  otherwise  indefinite— is,  as  we  think,  generaUy 
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imdentood  by  inf^mvyc^  from  the  wmpUtei  eonditum  of  the  aetkm 
or  OTent.  When  a  period  of  time  is  expressed  in  the  proposition,  It 
mnst  be  such  as  is  described  above— one  **  of  which  the  present  forms 
a  part"  It  can  never,  we  believe,  be  nsed  with  propriety,  when  a 
period  of  time  definitely  past  is  expressed.  Snch  expressions  as,  f 
hoM  tmtten  to  my  fHend  yesterday y  are  r^ected  as  inaccnrato  by  all 
the  grammarians.  Our  definition  of  this  tenae—per/ect^  as  to  condi- 
tian<ifthe  aetion^ind^niU  as  to  time — ^will,  if  we  mistake  not,  be 
found  mnoh  more  oonformable  to  the  actual  nsage  of  the  language 
than  the  one  commonly  given,  which  seems  to  be  more  appropriate  to 
the  Qreek  perfect  tense  than  to  om«.  The  grammarians  have  taken 
mnoh  trouble  to  reconcile  the  actual  use  of  this  tense  with  their 
definition.  Their  success,  in  our  opinion,  has  not  equalled  their  ingfr- 
nm^  and  their  industry.  Perhaps  the  misapprehension  (such  we  cer- 
tainly think  it)  in  reference  to  the  use  of  this  form  has  originated, 
partly  in  recognising  what  we  call  the  ind^nite  tense  as  a  pre$mU 
tense,  and  partly  in  an  unthinking  application  of  what  has  been  taught, 
in  refSBronce  to  the  Greek  perfect  tense,  to  the  English  perfect  tense. 

We  may  notice  one  example— we  presume  more  might  be  found — 
in  which  this  tense  is  employed,  in  speaking  of  a  future  etent :  ^'  The 
oock  shall  not  crow,  till  thou  ha$t  denied  me  thrice."  Now  certainly 
the  future  time  is  not  here  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  verb,  but  l^ 
the  ooi\junctive  adverb  of  time  till,  and  the  connection  with  another 
proposition  explicitly  declaring  a  future  event ;  still  it  will  be  hard  to 
account  for  such  employment  of  this  form,  if  we  adopt  the  definition 
of  its  use  commonly  given  by  grammarians. 

/  SubstsntiAlly  the  same  views  which  we  have  given  above  were  presented 
to  the  pablie  sixty  je$n  ago  by  the  late  Dr.  Noah  Webster. 

We  quote  from  his  Diflsertations  on  the  English  Lsngoage^  published  in 
Boston,  1*789:  ^  I  have  loved,  or  tnoved,  expresses  an  action  performed  and 
completed,  generally  within  a  period  of  time  not  &r  distant ;  but  leaves  the 
partieolar  point  of  time  wholly  indefinite  or  undetermined  On  the  other 
hand,  I  loved  is  neoeBsarily  employed  when  a  partioular  period  or  point  of 
time  is  specified.  Tbrn^  it  neoTred  to  mj,  I  read  a  book  yeeterday,  hut  ve^, 
ten  yeare  ago,  Ae, ;  but  it  is  not  grammatical  to  say,  I  have  read  a  book  yee- 
t«rday,lattweek,  Ae,** 

Had  the  doctor  perceived,  when  he  wrote  this,  that  the  so  called  presoit 
tense  is  altogether  indefinite^  it  wonld  have  contributed  to  the  deamess  and 
precision  of  his  views  in  reference  to  the  perfect  tense. 

Dr.  Grombie,  in  speaking  of  what  he  calls  the  present  tense,  uses  the  fol- 
lowing language:  *'The  first  (the  form  I  write)  is  indefinite  ss  to  time  and 
aetioa.    If  I  say,  Iwrite,  it  is  impoHible  to  asoerliin  by  the  men  expresrfoii 
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irbetiier  be  Bignified,  I  write  turn,  Iwrif  tlmily,  or,  /oM  •  wriArr  m  fftmtruL* 
—<Sroinbi«'s  £og.  Grammar,  London,  1809,  p.  16*7. 

Strange,  that  after  this,  be  should  persist  in  oallmg  this  fiorm  a  present 
isoae,  and  should,  in  consequence,  inTolve  himself  in  a  mist,  when  be  comes 
|o  qpeak  of  the  perfect  tense.  We  quote  part  of  his  remarks  on  the  perfect 
iuutf  accompanied  by  our  commentary  in  parentheses: 

''I have  written^  expresses  an  action  completed,"  (so  far  sound,)  **  in  a  time 
■opposed  to  be  continued  to  the  present^  or*  an  action,  whose  conseqaences 
eactend  to  the  present  time."  (Does  not  agree  with  all  the  fiicts ;  unsound, 
ttzpreesed  in  this  unmodified  manner.)  "As  a  tense^  it  derires  its  character 
from  the  tense  /  have"  (excellent^)  "  significant  of  present  time  ;*'  (all  wron^ 
and  wholly  inconsistent  with  his  own  assertion  abore,  fbhi  this  teuse  **  is 
indefinite  as  to  time  and  action ;")  while  the  perfection  of  the  acAion  is  denoted 
bj  tiie  perfect  parUciple."    (All  right)--Crombie's  Eng.  Gram.,  p  169. 

This  perfect  tense  seems  to  haye  been  little,  if  at  all  osed  with  its  present 
irigniAoance  in  the  Anglo-Saxon.  Where  wo  employ  the  perfect,  the  Anglo- 
Bmooa  employed  the  poet  tenee.  The  reader  may  find  many  examples  to 
iUntferate  this  point  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  yersion  of  John,  dL  17.  This  chap- 
ter abounds  with  instances  of  the  use  of  the  perfect  tense  in  the  original 
Greek,  and  in  onr  authorised  yersion.  They  are  all  rendered  in  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  yersion  by  the  poet  tense.  Widif,  in  1380,  used  the  perfect  as  we  do 
§i  present  It  may  be  here  noticed  that  in  Latin,  also^  the  past  and  perfect 
are  expressed  by  the  same  form. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  trace  the  introduction  and  extension  of  the  use 
of  this  form  in  our  language.  It  is  likely  that  it  was  first  employed  only 
in  yie  case  of  active  or  transitive  yerba,  followed  by  a  passive  obfeet,  to 
Whieh  the  participle  was  attached  as  a  modification.  Thus^  at  firsts  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  words^  /  have  tcritten  a  letter,  meant  the  same  as,  I  have  a  let- 
ter written  ;  I  possess  a  letter  in  the  written  state.  In  the  progresa  of  the 
language,  the  original  connection  of  the  participle  with  the  object  must^  on 
tkia  supposition,  haye  been  gradually  oy^looked  or  foigottei^  and  the  form 
haye  come  insensibly  to  express^  as  it  now  doee^  the  predication  of  HAyxiro 
wmiTiJur  (in  the  present  sense  of  these  words)y  and  this  modified  by  the  ob- 
jeet — a  letter,  instead  of  expressing  the  predication  of  having  «r  posmtmmg 
•  2ftt»r— and  the  letter  modified  by  the  word  written.  This  step  being  mads^ 
tiba  insensible  extension  of  the  use  of  this  form  to  neuter  verbs  waa  easy. ' 
Before  this  step,  the  use  of  the  yerb  indicating  posaewrion,  in  eonneotioii  with 
a  perfect  participle  would  haye  appeared  absurd.  It  would  haye  been,  for 
iaftanccv  in  such  an  expression  a^  The  tnan  has  gone,  to  assert  poMaSDOo, 
irhere  there  is  nothing  possessed. 

In  corroboration  of  the  yiews  now  expressed,  we  adduce  Uia  foet  that 
many  of  our  neater  yerbs  are  still,  as  the  French  express  it,  conjngMtadwith 
tiba  yerb  to  be  sts  well  aa  with  the  yerb  to  have.  For  example^  we  saj  both 
S»  is  gone  and  Me  has  gseiM,  is  some  and  ktu  some^  is  arrived  and  Am  mtrimd, 
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U  fuUmi  And  Aa<  f&Ue^  U  descended  and  hoM  defended,  ^  In  fVench, 
most  neuUr  9erb»  are  conjugated  to  thia  daj  with  Hr^.  The  same  remark 
Implies  to  other  kkoguogea  I0  it  not  likely  that  all  our  neater  verbs  were 
origlnany  compomided  with  the  verb  io  he^  ond  that  the  ufvage  in  regard  of  the 
more  nomeroiiis  daas  of  active  verbs  was  ituambly  extended  to  them,  after 
the  proper  and  original  force  of  the  verb  Have  in  these  active  compomids 
had  oeaaed  to  be  reoogniscdf 

§  60.  Compound  Tbnsss  formed  wmi  the  Auxiliary  Do. — 
We  next  proceed  to  exhibit  the  compound  tenses*  fc»ined  by  the 
help  of  the  auxiliary  do. 

Do  18  a  very  energetic  litUe  word,  and  the  compound  tense$ 
farmed  by  combining  its  indefinite  and  ]i>ast  tenses  with  an  infini* 
tive  are  used,  as  the  indefinite  and  past  tenses  of  the  verb  whose 
infinitive  is  thus  combined ;  1st,  To  express  either  strong  assertion, 
or  contradiction  of  an  assertion,  or  the  answer  to  a  question ;  2d,  In 
asking  a  question ;  and  dd,  In  negative  propositions.  A  form  with 
do  is  also  sometimes  used  in  imperative  propositions.  (2)  These 
IbnDS  are  employed  for  the  purposes  mentioned  instead  of  the  in- 
definite and  past  tenses  of  all  the  verbs  in  the  language  which  have 
infinitsvea,  except  the  auxiliaries,  to  be,  and  to  have.  Shall,  will,  may^ 
can,  must,  ought,  it  will  be  recollected,  have  no  infinitives.  (3)  The 
verb  do  itself  has  these  compound  tenses  formed  by  the  combina- 
tion of  its  indefinite  and  past  tenses  with  its  own  infinitive;  thus, 
Jle  DOES  do  so;  He  did  do  so  ;  Does  he  do  sof    Did  he  do  so? 

(4)  The  learner  ought  to  guard  against  combining  do  with  have. 

(5)  He  does  have,  and  He  did  haoe.  Does  he  Juive,  and  He  donU  hastef 
Aec,  are  inoorrect  forms  of  expression,  and  yet  often  used  in  some 
parts  of  the  United  States,  f  (6)  No  person  accustomed  to  use  the 
English  language  from  childhood  is  in  danger  of  combining  do  with  be. 

*  PA^pa  we  should  rather  call  these  forms  modes. 

f  This  form  of  expression  is  unphilosophical — ineongraons  as  regards 
meaniDg'-HDnoe  the  verb  Havx  does  not  express  energy,  but  mere  passive 
poassnion.  When  we  wish  to  express  active  or  energetic  hamng,  we  employ 
the  verbs  to  poueMS,  or  to  hold.  And  with  both  these^  do  can  with  propriety 
be  oombined.  Bnt  it  is  sufficient  to  condemn  these  combinations  of  do  with 
have,  that  they  are  unsanctioned  by  respectable  usage.    No  correct  writer 


I  SOL  (1)  Wbtt  is  asid  of  do,  and  for  wbiit  pnrpoecs  tre  the  compoond  teiues  formed  by 
It  wed  f  (8)  For  wbst  tenses  are  these  Ibnns  employed?  (8)  Wbst  Is  said  of  the  com- 
poaad  tenses  of  cfe  itoelfT  (4)  Bepeat  the  caation  to  the  kamer.  (5)  What  is  said  of  aiuli 
^MVt9K^kfimt*,S§dottht»9e,hs  did  have,  im.1   («)  BcpestraDaAa]>ollt<l0S]ld^«. 
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(7)  We  preeent  the  compoandB  finrned  b^  —  M  three  moflbi^ 
the  emphatic,  the  interrogatiye  and  the  nq;ative.  (8)  Tlie  inteno- 
gative  form  is  distingaiahed  by  the  fact  that  the  lul^ect  {i  Arranged 
after  the  auxiliary ;  and  the  negative  form  takes  the  n^gatire  parti- 
cle NOT  after  the  auxiliary.  (9)  According  to  the  preMufc  usage  of 
our  language  we  rarely  employ  the  simple  indefinite  or  past  tense, 
exoept  of  the  verbs  to  be  and  to  have,  in  an  interrogative  or  nega- 
tive proposition.  (10)  Such  forms  of  expression  as  Writes  hef 
Chea  he  ?  lie  writes  not^  lie  goes  not,  are  now  scarcely  used,  except 
in  poetry.  Wo  say  now  universally,  Does  he  write  f  Does  he  go  F 
Me  DOES  fwt  write,  &c  We  shall  mention  an  exception  in  interro- 
gative forms  presently.  (11)  By  turning  to  the  authorised  English 
version  of  the  Bible,  or  any  book  written  in  the  same  or  any  pre- 
ceding age,  we  shall  find  the  simple  tenses  very  generally  employed 
both  in  interrogative  and  negative  propositions.  "  Believest  thou 
not  r  "  Know  ye  what  ?"  *♦  What  went  ye  out  to  see  T  "  Why 
stand  ye  hero  ?"  ^'  Went  not"  ''  Repented  nof  Instead  of  these 
expressions  we  now  use,  Dost  thou  not  believed  Do  ye  know  whoUf 
What  did  ye  go  out  to  see  ?    Why  do  ye  stand  here  /  Did  not  go, 

or  q>eaker  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic  ever  employs  them.  So  fiur  as  we 
know,  they  are  used  by  no  daas  of  peraoDs,  whether  educated  or  unedu- 
cated, in  the  British  Isles.  The  following  caution  therefore,  has  exclusive 
reference  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Oreat  care  should  be  taken  by  all  who  wish  to  speak  good  TCwgUA^  to 
guard  against  the  use  of  these  combinations^  which  persons  even  of  good 
education  are  subject  to  adopt  insensibly  in  colloquial  intercouree  with  the 
uneducated.  Some  attention  should  be  given  to  this  grammatical  impro- 
priety by  teachers,  wherever  it  prevail^  not  only  by  calling  the  attention 
of  the  learner  to  the  nature  of  the  mistake,  and  correcting  it  whenever  it  is 
made,  but  by  exercises  so  constructed  as  to  render  the  correct  unge  fiuniliar 
in  cases  where  such  blunders  would  most  likely  be  committed.  We  think 
it  the  more  necessary  to  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  these  ungrammatical 
fonns  of  expression,  because  in  some  places  the  uae  of  them  is  so  prevalent^ 
that  careless  writers  begin  to  introduce  them  in  works  prepared  for  the 
prcH^  and  because,  so  far  as  we  know,  this  soledsm  is  not  noticed  In  the 
grammars  in  common  use. 

CO  Name  the  seyeral  compounds  formed  with  Da  (S)  IIow  Is  the  interrqgsUTS  fbna 
AittBsolahed?  And  how  the  negative  fonnf  (9)  Bepoat  the  remark  in  refereDoe  to tbt 
pnsent  OMge  of  oar  langnagey    (10)  Bepoat  Hio  Ohutration.    (11)  I>eaciibe  the 
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in  mot  repent  (12)  The  forms  with  do  are  also  employed  in  the 
Ifble  and  in  writings  of  tliat  age ;  but  they  had  not  yet  com- 
letdj  supeneded  the  simple  tenses  in  interrogative  and  negative 

ICpOBltiODiU 

Thjb  Verb  To  Writb, 

KMFHATIO  FOKIL  raTEBBOGATIYX  FOBM.  NEGATIYS  lOBM. 

(18)  Indejtnite  Tm»e. 

Hug.  1.  I  do  write,  Do  I  write?  I  do  not  write, 

2.  Thou  dost  write,  Dost  thou  write  ?  Thou  dost  not  write, 

3.  He  does  write.  Does  he  write  ?  He  does  not  write. 
Tnr.  1.  We  do  write.  Do  wo  write?  We  do  not  write, 

2.  You  do  write,        Do  you  write?        You  do  not  write, 
8.  They  do  write.      Do  they  write  ?       They  do  not  write. 

(14)  FaH  TlmM. 

Bng.  1.  I  did  write.  Did  I  write  ?  I  did  not  write, 

2.  Thoa  didst  write.  Didst  thou  write  ?  Thou  didst  not  write. 

Ail  the  other  persons  are  the  same,  except  as  to  the  subject, 
dth  the  first  person  singular. 

(15)  Imperatkts  jBtoqjAolfo  Tantk 

Singular.  Plural. 

2d  Person,  Do  thou  write.  Do  ye  or  you  write. 

(16)  Whoi  the  compound  tenses  are  used  interrogatively,  the 
idjeet  is  placed  after  the  first  auxiliary  word ;  and  when  used 
legatively,  the  negative  partide  is  placed  afler  the  first  auxiliarff 
watd*  (17)  The  first  auxiliary  word  in  all  compound  tenses  is 
■eally  Uie  verb — ^the  assertive  word,  and  always  to  be  regarded  as 
rudi.     (18)  Hence  the  subject  in  interrogation  and  the  negative 

Mtt  Ib  Um  tothorlaed  yerslon  of  Um  BfUe,  and  lOostrato  by  example*.  (18)  Are  the  Inter- 
iqpMlM  Ibniit  with  do  employed  in  tke  BIMe  and  writings  of  the  same  age? 

(IS)  Bepeal  the  Indeflnite  tense  of  the  emphatic  form.  Of  the  interrogaUte/orm,  Of 
ha  naptive  ftnn.  (14)  Repeat  In  like  manner  the  part  Un»e  of  the  aame /^rma.  (15)  Bo- 
}mt  the  emphatic  imperatUe  form.  (16)  Wbero  is  tlie  aabject  placed  when  eompoond 
I^MS  are  used  InterrogatiTel/ ?  And  where  the  negaUte  particle  when  thejaie  naed 
ifjBUx  jTi  r  (17)  Bapeattturemark  innteanoetotbo/iWMieMaryiocMifiiL  (18)  B*. 
MitthainiMraBoe. 
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particle  in  negation  regularly  follow  it,  and  hare  preoedoioe  of  all 
the  other  parts  of  the  combiDation.*  \ 

(19)  Remark. — ^In  interrogative  propositiona  generally^  the  sub- 
ject follows  the  verb.  Exception  :  (20)  When  the  tulifect  iiotm  ia 
an  interrogative  word,  or  is  modified  by  an  interrogative  word,  it  is 
placed  before  the  verb,  like  the  subject  in  assertive  propositions ; 
(21)  and,  in  this  case,  the  simple  indefinite  and  past  tenses,  and 
not  the  compounds  with  do,  are  employed.  (22)  Examples :  Who 
OOB8  to  the  post-office  this  nioming  /  Which  horse  runs  fattest  t 
What  iiorss  fell  ?  We  shall  consider  the  interrogative  subject 
nouns  in  another  plao«.     (§  98.) 

(23)  Compound  Tenses  used  iNTERROOATrvEtr. 

With  an  Ordinary  Subject  With  an  Interrogative  for  Subject 

Future,  Shall  1  write  ?  <fec.  Who  will  write  ? 

Perfect  Have  I  written  ?  Ac  Who  has  written  ? 

Fast  Ferf.      Had  I  written?  Ac  Who  had  written f 

Future  Ferf  Shall  I  have  written  ?  Sec     Who  shall  have  written  ? 

(24)  In  the  same  manner  questions  are  made  with  the  com- 
pound tenses  (yet  to  be  considered)  formed  with  the  help  of  the 
verb  to  be  and  other  auxiliaries.  (25)  The  subject  of  the  interroga- 
tive proposition,  if  not  an  interrogative  wordj  is  placed  after  the 
auxiliary ;  Is  he  writing  ?  Is  lie  called  ?  Can  he  go?  <&c  With  an 
interrogative  word  for  subject,  the  order  of  arrangement  it^  Who  is 
writing  ?   Who  is  called  ?   Which  party  can  go  ?  <fec. 

EzEBoisEs  IN  Interrogative,  Emphatic  aitd  Nsgativb  Psopoa- 
Tioiro.  Exercise  I. — ^Write  a  given  number  of  interrogative  propor- 
tions, using  the  indefinite  and  past  tenses  InterrogatiTe.  This  and  all 
the  following  exercises  to  be  repeated  till  the  pupil  is  perfectly  ^Euniliir 

*  In  negative  interrogation,  tlie  negative  follows  the  subject ;  thua^  Do  1 
not  write  ? 

(IV)  Repeat  tfao  remark  about  the  place  of  the  inbjeet  in  interrogaMm  propotmcmt. 
(30)  Repeat  the  MoepUon,  (21)  Whatfbrm  of  the  verb  to  einplo7«d  In  thto  enef  (H) 
R^Mit  exaznpleiu 

(88)  Repeat  the /ut'jr4>  Un««  interroffntiv^y  through  all  the  penooa.  The  perfM  In 
Uke  manner.  The  pattj^^rfeci.  Tlie  futar^.  And  the  8d  persona  of  each  tenaa  wlUi  n 
iBtarroipitlve  word  for  subject  (24)  What  Is  aald  in  reference  to  qoesttom  made  with  the 
eooipoapd  tenaea  (yot  to  be  considered)  Ibrmed  with  $o  he  and  the  other  audUarks?  (W) 
Repeat  the  iUnatration,  and  the  examplefti 
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Mk  the  ibrm  of  the  verb  employed,  tnd  with  the  xuae  of  this  kind  of 
mpodtion. 

£zKBOiBB  IL — Write  a  given  nnmber  of  interrogative  propoeitionB 
n^oying  verbs  in  the  oomponnd  tenses. 

SzKBOiBX  m.— A  given  nnmber  of  emphatic  propositions  in  the 
ndefinite  and  past  tenses. 

EzKBOiBis  lY.,  v.,  &c.— -Negative  propositions  in  the  indefinite 
nd  past  tenses,  and  in  the  compoond  tenses. 

EzEBOisB  VI.,  &c. — Write  imperative  propositions  with  the  impora- 
ive  emphatic  form, 

§  61.  Compound  Tenses  formed  dt  the  combination  of  In- 
rxKiTiYES  WITH  Mat,  Can,  Might,  Could,  Would,  Suould. — (1) 
[hese  tenses  are  usually  represented  as  constituting  what 'is  called 
he  POTENTIAL  MODE.  (2)  They  are  generally  used  as  before  stated 
§  54  :  10),  either  in  the  construction  of  the  principal  proposition  in 
iconditional  assertion,  or  in  expressing  the  condition  on  which  a  con- 
dtional  assertion  depends.  (3)  The  following  sentences  afford  exam- 
lies  of  both  uses :  /  would  go  to  the  country^  if  you  would  go  with 
Ne.  I  can  follow,  if  you  can  lead,  I  may  do  it,  if  you  may  do  it^ 
be.  (4)  The  first  proposition  in  each  of  these  sentences  contains  an 
iBsertion  dependent  on  a  condition  expressed  in  the  second.  (5) 
[he  first  proposition  in  each  is  declarative,  but  in  a  conditional  man- 
Mr ;  the  second  performs  the  function  of  a  subjoined  or  camplemen- 
lory  proposition.  (6)  But  all  these  compound  tenses,  and  especially 
luit  formed  with  can,  are  employed  sometimes  to  make  nncon- 
IHional  assertions.  (7)  Examples:  The  boy  can  write.  John 
lAT  PLAT  Unnorrow,  Exercise  would  greatly  improve  his  health, 
Ikduatry  should  be  reuforded.  The  young  man  might  tiudy  more 
UKffently,    Socratee  oouw  govern  his  temper, 

[(8)  If  we  call  these  forms  the  conditional  tenses,  or  the  condi- 
lona]  mode,  it  is  only  because  they  are  most  frequently  employed  in 
)omiexion  with  a  condition,  or  to  express  a  condition,  not  because 

|S1.  0)  What  do  tb«  teasM (bmitd  wUk  maj,  oaa, might,  &«;, oomtitataT  (S)  How 
mtbcjftnenUyiiBed?  (8)  Repeat  the  ezunplttL  (4)  What  la  leid  of  the  flnt  propofl- 
lonliiaachof  tbeieMsteDoee?  (5)  WhaiftulherisaAidof  theflntpropoiiUoQr  What 
tfltoaeoondf  (S)  Repeat  the  remark  made  in  regard  to  aU  tbeao  ooif^f>(^n<2  «mi^  (7) 
lipMt  the  examploa. 

(j[S>  What  reaaon  ii  aaMgnod  for  ealling  tbeae  the  eonditional  t^tat,  ot  oondUiaiuii 
moi^t  mX  what tn ftet indicatea ooadltiaial  — uttonf  Baanotek 
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th^  are  ezdhisiTely  §o  employed.*  (9)  We  ihall  bow  exhibit  these 
tenses  as  they  are  oommonly  arranged ;  but  we  present  in  the  table  { 
64^  what  we  consider  a  more  oorreot  arrang«nent  founded  on  the  &ot 
that  might,  eauld^  would  and  shauldy  are  generally  equally  indefinite, 
as  regards  time,  with  may  and  can.  Bee  §  68.  (10)  In  the  conmion 
grammars,  and  in  the  arrangement  below,  it  is  assumed  that  may  and 
eon  form  present  (what  we  call  indsfiniU)  tenses,  and  mighty  eauld^ 
wmldy  and  should^  post  tenses.] 

Conditional  (or  Potential)  Mode. 

(11)  Indefinite  Tense. 
I,  lie,  We,  You,  They,  may  write,  or  can  write. 
2d  Person  Singular^  Tliou  mayst  write,  or  canst  write. 

(12)  Past  Tense. 
I,  Ac,  might,  could,  would,  or  should  write. 
Thou  mightfit,  couldst,  wouldst,  or  shouldst  write. 

(13)  Perfect  Tense. 
I,  (be,  may  or  can  have  written. 
Thou  mayst  or  canst  have  written. 

(14)  Past  Perfect. 

I,  <bc,  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  written. 
Thou  mightst,  couldst,  wouldst,  or  shouldst  have  writt^iL 

*  It  is  not  by  a  form  of  the  verb  that  we  indicate,  in  onr  longnage,  that 
•a  anertion  is  made  conditionally,  but  by  means  of  oonjonetiTe  words ;  ai^ 
if,  Uti,  unless,  though,  Ac  We  sometimes  suppress  the  ccmditiiHial  oonjime- 
tivo  word,  especially  with  the  words  had  audi  ^oere,  whether  used  as  prindpsl 
Terhs  or  auxiliaries,  and  indicate  the  suppression  or  the  oonditional  nature 
of  the  assertion  by  a  transposition  of  the  subject  and  verb.  For  example.  Had 
J  a  horse,  for  If  I  had  a  horse.  Were  las  rich  as  that  man,  for  JfI%oere  as 
rich,  Ac  Should  he  arrive  in  time,  for  j^  he  should  arrive,  Ac  Still  were 
(nsed  with  a  singular  subject)  may  with  propriety  be  called  conditional,  as  it 
is  ezdusiYely  used  in  expressing  conditions ;  and  the  forms  under  considera' 
tion  made  with  mag,  can,  might,  Ac  may  also  be  called  conditional,  because 
they  most  firequently  express  either  a  condition  or  an  assertion  which  depends 
on  a  condition* 

We  use  both  if  I  were  (or  were  I)  and  if  I  should  be,  oonditioiiany,  or 

(jB)  How  are  these  compound  tensee  here  ammged?  Wbttia  lald  of  the  nnmgeBieBt  ki 
tthl6|S4?  (10)  What  to  aaeomed  in  the  oonuixm  grtmnun  and  In  the  iinBgeaMBt  h«e 
giTen  r]  (11)  Bepeat  all  the  persons  In  each  nomber  of  Imay  ^orUe,  Of  riMiimiirffa.  (U) 
BtifMi  In  the  Btmt  manlier,  might  wriie,C0ukt  write,  Ae.  (18)  In  the  same  nuumerinay 
haive  written,  tax^  can  ha^  written,   (14)  In  the  same  maimer  mtgkt  have  writien,  Ae. 
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(16)  Tbe  Mcond  person  nngnlar  is  seldom  used.  The  form  ived  with  all 
the  other  persons  is  invariably  the  same.  (IC)  Mem  may  be  onited  in  the 
eoojngation  with  can  and  mat,  if  the  teacher  pleosea.  The  yonng  learner 
ought  to  inflect  each  form  separately ;  thue^  /  may  vnrite,  Thou  maytt  vnite, 
4qu    I  can  write,  nou  canst  write,  <&c 

ExxnoiSES  ON  THIS  Conditional  or  Potential  Modi.  ExEBasxs 
I.,  II.,  &c. — ^Write  propositions  similar  to  tbe  preceding,  with  the  verbs 
in  the  different  tenses  of  the  conditional  mode. 

§  62.  Compound  Forms  made  with  tde  Verb  To  Be. — (1)  The 
verb  to  he  has  the  same  compound  tenses  as  other  verbs,  except  that 
it  doee  not  admit  of  the  forms  compounded  with  the  verb  do  ;  neither 
the  emphatic,  the  interrogative,  nor  the  negative  form.  It  has  hendes 
the  simple  tenses  already  exhibited^  the  perfect  tense,  /  hate  been  ;  the 
past  perfect,  I?iad  been;  the  fatnre,  I  shall  or  tcill  be ;  the  future 
perfect,  /  shall  hate  been ;  the  conditional  tenses  /  may  or  can  be^ 
I  may  or  can  have  been;  and  the  hypothetical  tenses,  /  mighty 
could,  would,  or  should  be^  I  mighty  dsc,  hate  been.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  exhibit  all  tiiese  tenses  at  full  length,  as  they  will 
be  sufficiently  exhibited  in  the  conjugation  of  the  two  compound 
ibrms,  made  by  uniting  the  various  tenses  of  this  verb  with  the  im- 
perfect and  the  perfect  participles.  If  it  is  thought  necessary  to  go 
through  the  whole  conjugation  of  the  verb  to  be  separately,  it  can 
be  learat  from  these  compound  conjugations,  by  omitting  the  par- 
ticiples. 

The  Progressive  Form  of  the  Verb. — (2)  By  combining  the  im- 
perfect or  progressive  participle  with  the  tonscs  of  the  verb  to  be,  we 
ooDstitate  what  may  be  called  the  progressive  form  of  the  several 
Yerbs.  (8)  This  form  combines  the  significance  of  the  several  tenses 
of  the  verb  to  be  with  the  action  of  the  verb  (whose  participle  is 
united  with  them)  in  its  inoomplete  or  progressive  condition.    (4)  In 


nther  hypothetically,  but  with  this  difference,  that  were  implies  strongly 
ikat  the  condition  does  not  exist,  shoidd  be  implies  contingeTicy.  The  last  ia 
little  different  from  the  future  with  shall.    It  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 


(15)  B«peat  tbe  remark  in  roferenoe  to  the  2d  person  slngdlar.  The  remark  In  reference 
to  tbe  otber  persona.  (16)  Bepeat  the  remark  In  reference  to  must.  And  in  reference  to 
Am  mode  of  inflecting  these  ibrma. 

S  02.  (1)  Bepeat  tbe  anbetance  of  what  is  said  aboat  tbe  compound  tenses  of  tbe  verb  to 
Ut 

^  Deecribe  the  progreaslve  forms  of  tbe  verb.  (8)  What  is  said  of  the  aignifleanoe  of 
forma  ?    (4)  What  doea  this  form  in  Ikct  amount  to  ? 
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ikct  it  amountB  to  nothing  more  or  less,  than  the  ooo^kting  of  the 
Twb  TO  BB  by  the  imperfect  or  progressive  participle  (or  perhaps  rather 
by  the  verbal  nonn,  sec  bolow,  §  64),  precisely  as  it  is  completed  by 
any  other  adjective. 

We  exhibit  the  passive  form  of  the  verb,  together  with  the  pro- 
gressive form,  since  tliey  differ  only  as  to  the  participle  employed  in 
oombination  with  the  several  tenses  of  the  verb  to  be.  In  the  passive 
form  we  employ  the  perfect  participle.  For  remarks  on  the  purposes 
which  the  passive  form  serves,  see  §  47. 

We  have  arranged  the  following  table  so  as  to  exhibit  at  once  the  ooi^a- 
gallon  of  the  verb  /o  6^,  so  (ar  as  ia  necessary  to  enable  the  learner  to  re- 
peat the  whole.  Wc  stop  iu  each  tense  when  we  oome  to  that  pomt  beyond 
which  there  occurs  no  further  variation  of  the  form.  The  learner  will  sup- 
ply what  is  omitted  by  repeating  the  proper  subject  for  each  person,  with 
the  form  last  presented  to  the  end  of  the  tense.  The  conjugation  of  the 
verb  to  be  should  first  be  repeated  by  itself^  and  afterwards  with  each  of  the 
participles  separately  through  aU  the  tenses ;  thus  making  three  distinct  con- 
jugations to  be  prepared  and  recited  separately. 


Vbrb  To  Be,  and  Progkessive  and  Passive  Forms  of  To  Call, 

Indefinite  Tense.  Pragrettive. 


Sing.  1.  I  am 

Calling, 

Oallfid, 

2.  Tliou  art 

i( 

tt 

■ 

3.  He  is 

u 

tt 

Hur.  1.  We  are 

tt 

M 

Patit  TeMe. 

Sing.  1.  I  was 

Calling, 

CaUed, 

2.  Thou  wast 

M 

cc 

3.  He  was 

a 

« 

Plur.  1.  Wo  were 

u 

tt 

Perfect  Tenee, 

Sing.  1.  I  have  been 

Calling, 

Calkd, 

2.  Thou  hast  been 

U 

M 

3.  He  has  been 

tt 

tt 

Plur.  !•  We  have  been 

Calling, 

CaOed, 

softened  future,  a  future  with  a  doubt  implied.  '*TmU  deliver  y<nir  mess0g€, 
ifl  SBOVLD  A&KivEtn  time,  expresses^  perhapa^mofennoertaintyof  my  arrival 
tiian  i/Ishallf  &c 


I««.l 


gBCMiMiiiiHB  ±XB  pjkamwm  vorms. 
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Sing. 


Sing. 


Sing. 


Sing. 
Plur. 

Sing. 

Sing. 


Plur. 


Sing. 


Hur. 


ffing. 


Plur. 


Sbj^. 


Hur. 


1.  I  had  been 

2.  Thou  hadst  been 
8.  He  had  been 

FtUur4  Tnue. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  be 

2.  Thou  wilt  or  shall  be 

3.  He  will  or  shall  be 

F¥tmr€  Pmfidt  TWim. 

1.  I  shall  have  been 

2.  Thou  wilt  or  shalt  have  been 
8.  He  will  or  shall  have  been 

2.  Be,  or  be  thou 

2.  Be,  or  be  you  or  ye 

1.  If  I  be 

1.  If  I  were 

2.  K  thou  wert 
8.  If  he  were 
\,  If  we  were 


Proffremive. 

Galling, 

u 


u 


Callmg, 


GalHng, 


ic 


M 


OmdUUmaUTorm, 

1.  I  may  or  can  be 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  be 
8.  He  may  or  can  be 
1.  We  may  or  can  be 

1.  I  may  or  can  have  been 

2.  Thou  mayst  or  canst  have  been 
8.  He  may,  or  can  have  been 
1.  We  may  or  can  have  been 

1.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be  GalHng, 

2.  Thou  mightst,  couldst,  <fec^ 
8.  He  might,  could,  &c., 
1.  We  might,  Ac, 


Galling, 


u 


u 


u 

C4 


PtuaiM, 

Galled, 


tt 


Galling,        Galled, 


u 

u 

u 

cc 

ling, 

Galled, 

M 

tt 

tt 

tt 

ling. 

CaUed, 

(( 

(( 

GalHng,        GaUed, 


Galled, 

M 


Oalkd, 


tt 


OaUed, 


Galled, 
tt 


« 


u 


w  
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a 

EifpoOietical  P^rf^aot,  ProgrutiM,         JPa$ti94, 

Sing.  1.  I  might  have  been  Calling,        Called, 

2.  Thou  mightst,  <fec.,  **  ** 

8.  He  might,  <fec^ 

Plur.  1.  We  might,  <fec, 

We  add  the  verbals  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  yerbals 
of  TO  BE  with  the  perfect  participles  of  other  verba. 

Passive  iNFiNinvKS. 

Indefinite.    To  be  called. 
Perfect.        To  have  been  called. 

Participles. 

Being  called. 
•  Having  been  called. 

TtwntkTLit. — ^What  wc  have  called  the  fxutiveform  \b  generallj  cilled  tlie 
pauive  voice  of  verbs. 

We  have  giveu  above  and  Iq  the  coDJugaUon  of  the  peffeei  teH9e9  the 
oompouod  infinitiveB  and  the  compound  participles.  We  maj  hero  add  that 
the  verbal  in  itiff  ia  also  often  compounded  in  the  same  way,  and  for  the 
nme  reason  as  the  verbs  and  participles,  viz.,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
conception  which  all  three  in  common  express.  As  the  auxiliarj  laHiie  real 
verb  in  compound  tenses,  so  in  infinitives,  participles  and  verbals  in  tii^  the 
first  auxiliary  is  that  which  gives  the  grammatical  name  to  the  compound. 
It  ia  that  which  serves  as  Uie  basis  of  the  expression,  the  participles  or  in- 
finitives added  are  really  modijicationt.  We  give  examples  of  compound 
verbals  in  ing.  Being  exceuively  praised  t«  tiy'uriotM;  especialfy  to  the  young. 
Here  the  compound  verbal  being  praised,  \b  the  subject  noun.  Havhto  fsao- 
TDID  obedience^  is  an  excellent  preparation  for  exercising  authority  over  others. 
Here  having  pr<Ktised  is  subject  noub,  modified  by  obedience— objective 
modification.    (See  §76:  82.) 

A  verbal  in  ing  analogous  to  the  passive  compound  infinitive^  is  some- 
times employed.  Hie  having  been  educated  in  that  inttiiutumi  affords  a 
preiumption  in  favor  of  his  scholarship.  We  may  give  examples  of  these 
compound  verbals  used  in  other  functions.  *'  Much  depends  on  the  mle^ 
being  observed,  and  error  will  be  the  consequenoe  of  its  bein^  neglected^ 
Most  of  these  forms  are  clumsy,  and  therefore  avoided  by  writera  of  deli- 
cate taste. 

EzxRcisEs  I.,  n.,  &c. — ^Write  a  given  number  of  propositions  formed 
with  the  compound  tenses  of  the  verb  to  be. 
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Etkroihib  UL,  IV.,  *^. — Write  a  giyen  number  of  propositioDS 
with  the  teosee  of  the  progressive  form  of  the  verb. 

£zb;roi8X8  v.,  YI.,  &c. — Write  a  given  namber  of  propositions 
with  the  passive  form  of  Uie  verb. 

The  verbs  in  all  these  exercises  to  be  varied  as  much  as  possible. 
The  exercises  to  be  repeated  according  to  the  judgment  of  the  in- 
structor. 

The  learner  may  pass  over  the  following  observations  on  the  aux- 
iliaries, and  on  the  use  of  the  past  tenses  in  hypothetical  propositions, 
till  he  comes  to  the  subject  of  conditional  and  hypothetical  propositions 
in  the  chapter  on  aocenory  propositions.  Both  the  conditional  and  hypo* 
thetieal  forms  given  in  the  table  §  64,  and  the  following  remarks,  are  to 
be  carefully  studied  in  connection  with  what  we  shall  say  on  the  lat- 
ter sulject.  Bee  §  137. 

§  68,  ADDmONAL  BEMARKS  ON  THE  ATJXELI ABIES  WlLL,  ShALL,  MaT, 
CaIT,  and  THEIB  past  FORMS,  WoULD,  ShOULD,  &C.,  AND  ON  THEIB  USE 

IN  Conditional  and  Hypothetical  Propositions. 

Will  (auxiliary)  and  sTiall^  though  of  the  indefinite  form,  are  em- 
ployed, as  is  seen  in  treatiug  of  iho  future  tense,  to  predicate  fbture 
actions  or  events.  Would  and  should  retain  the  original  sense  of  wiU^ 
and  shall;  that  is  to  say,  would  expresses  determination,  or  volition^ 
and  should  duty,  obligation,  generaUy,  but  not  always,  in  propositions 
either  expremng  a  condition,  or  depending  on  a  condition.  For  ex- 
ample, /  would  go,  or  I  should  go,  if  /  could  ;  and  /  could  go,  if  I  would. 
In  the  same  manner  may  and  might  are  used  to  express  possibility,  or 
the  hoKDing  permission,  license,  dec,  and  can  and  could  to  express 
power  ;  as,  I  may  help  him,  if  I  can  find  him;  I  might  help  him,  if  1 
could  find  him  ;  both  propositions  expressing  the  possibility  of  help- 
ing the  person  indicated  by  him,  on  condition  of  possessing  the  power 
to  find  him.  The  difference  in  the  meaning  between  the  condition  ex- 
pressed by  (/*/  can,  and  if  I  could,  will  be  considered  presently. 

It  is  important  to  remark  that,  what  we  have  presented  (both  in 
the  ooi\jugation  of  will,  shall,  may,  can,  separately,  and  in  the  conju- 
gation of  the  compound  conditional  tenses  (§  61)  formed  with  may, 
can,  might,  ^.),  as  past  forms  are  generally  only  past  \viform,not 
in  signifieation.  They  rarely,  of  themselves,  indicate  past  time,  though 
they  are  often  employed  in  speaking  of  past  events.  That  the  time  of 
the  events  is  past  is  usually  indicated  either  by  a  word  expressive  of 
past  time,  or  by  the  tense  of  the  verb  in  the  accompanying  proposition ; 
as,  Last  yea/r  he  could  do  that ;  John  said  he  might,  could,  would,  should 
do  90.    Here,  in  both  examples,  hpast  time  is  indicated,  but  in  the  one 
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by  the  words  laH  year^  and  in  tlio  other  by  tbe  tense  of  the  yerb  mid. 
We  can  equally  say,  He  could  do  so  now,  proyided  this  proposifloii  is 
to  be  followed  by  a  condition ;  as,  ffe  could  do  9o  now^  if  ho  w&uld. 
Hence  in  the  coi\jagation  of  these  words  singly,  we  have  abstained 
firom  calling  the  past  form  a  past  tense.  Would,  shouidy  miffht,  eould, 
and  we  may  include  ouffht  (past  tense  of  otoe)  and  were  (suljunctwe 
or  eonditiondl  form  of  to  he\  are  all  generally  used  indefinitely  as  to 
time.  And  whatever  may  be  the  difference  in  meaning  between  may 
and  might,  can  and  could,  it  does  not,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  other 
verbs,  consist  in  this,  that  might  and  could  always  express  as  past^ 
that  which  may  and  can  express  indefinitely  in  reference  to  time. 

It  is  to  bo  remembered,  however,  that  these  past  forms  are  gener- 
ally used  in  propositions  subjoined  to  other  propositions  having  their 
verbs  in  the  pait  tense.  For  example.  He  told  them  he  would,  should, 
might,  or  could  come.  Here,  because  told  is  the  past  tense,  the  past  forms 
would^  should,  &c.,  must  be  employed  in  the  subjoined  propositions.* 
Yet  if  would,  should,  &c.,  indicate  any  time  here,  it  must  be  a  tims 
future  in  reference  to  the  time  indicated  by  told.  We  do  not  say,  Me 
told  them  that  he  may  come,  or  he  can  come.  The  same  remark  holds 
good  when  one  of  these  past-formes,  would,  should,  might,  could,  is 
used  in  the  leading  proposition ;  for  example,  I  would  go,  if  Icoutd, 
We  cannot  say,  with  propriety,  I  would  go  if  lean.  These  past  forms 
natorilly,  like  all  past  tenses,  accompany  each  other.  May  and  eon 
also,  in  conditional  propositions,  and  their  accessories,  which  express 
the  condition,  are  used  together ;  as,  Ho  may  go,  if  he  can;  sm^He  can 
gi^ifhe  may.  May  and  can  are  also  used  in  the  same  way  in  express- 
ing a  condition  on  which  an  assertion  in  the  future  form  depends ;  asi 
He  wiU  go,  if  he  can,  &c.t 


*  There  is  an  apparent  exception  in  such  esses  as  the  foIlowiDg:  /  mtSd 
to  them,  lean  go.  Such  an  expression  is  not  to  be  acooonted  inoorreet^  be- 
oanse  I  may  be  underBtood  as  quoting  myself — as  repeating  the  very  words 
used  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  He  said,  he  can  go,  cannot  be  defended  in 
the  same  way.  We  must  here  use  eauld,  He  said^  he  could  go.  Or  we  mi|^ 
say,  without  impropriety,  but  with  some  stiffneti^  John  (or  he)  said  *  /  eon 
gof  repeating  the  very  words  supposed  to  have  been  employed  by  John. 

f  A  amilar  law  regulates  the  sequence  of  the  tenses  in  other  languages.  In 
lAtin,  for  example,  a  tense  of  the  subjunctive  mode  which  aocoids  in  time 
with  the  tense  of  the  principal  verb  (the  verb  of  the  proposition  which  the 
subjunctive  proposition  modifies)^  must  always  be  employed ;  namely,  either 
A  present,  or  a  present  perfect  of  the  subjunctive,  must  follow />ftfMfi/i^  pre^ 
ent  perfects,  Aud  futures  of  the  indicative ;  and  either  imperfect  or  past  per- 
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Beoaue  we  have  aud  that  the  past  formf,  would,  thould,  dpo.,  are 
gMieraUy  employed  in  propoeitioiis  subjoined  to  assertions  having  re* 
Ibrenee  to  the  past,  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  they  con  never  be  sab- 
joined  to  propositions,  in  which  the  verb  is  of  the  indefinite  tense,  nor 
Ihat  they  may  not  be/oUaioed  by  modifying  propositions  liaving  verbs 
of  the  indefiidte  tense.  It  commonly  occnrs  that  propositions  in 
whioh  these  past  forms  are  used,  are  connected  with  preceding  asser- 
tions, and  with  assertions  following  them  made  by  verbs  in  tlie  in- 
definite tense.  Examples,  I  think  your  father  would  feel  pleased  to 
me  your  young  fHend,  I  wish  that  J  could  appuovb  his  conduct,  I 
BXLixvs  you  MiOHT  PRBPABi  youT  U$son$  better.  Your  brother  bats 
you  aBOUU>  fwi  act  a#  you  do.  In  fact  other  verbs,  as  well  as  these, 
might  be  used  in  the  past  tense,  under  the  same  circumstances  in 
which  these  are  employed  in  the  above  examples.  Some  of  our  writers 
have  followed  too  servilely  and  inconaidcrately  the  Latin  rule,  that 
ooi^jonctiMis  couple  like  tenses.  They  have,  in  so  doing,  committed 
gross  blunders,  especially  whore  that  is  used  (or  is  supposed  to  be  im- 
plied) for  the  ooigunctive  word,  as  in  all  the  above  examples.  Wo 
have  an  interesting  collection  of  these  blunders  in  Dr.  Webster^s  Disser- 
tations, from  which  we  select  a  few  specimens : 

*'8tippoM  I  were  to  say,  that  to  every  art  there  was  a  system  of  such 
Tarioas  and  well-approved  principIeflL** — ^Harris. 

"If  an  atheist  would  well  consider  the  arguments  in  this  book,  he  would 
ecmCBSS  there  was  a  God."  *  Why  not»'  remarks  Dr.  Webster,  *ooafeei  that 
therettaGodr 

"  Two  young  men  have  made  a  discovery  that  there  was  a  God." — Swift 
'A  curious  discovery  indeed  1*  says  Dr.  Webster.  '  Were  the  Dean  still  alive» 
he  might  find  there  is  a  great  inaccuracy  in  that  passage  of  his  works.'— 
Dissertations^  p.  270,  et  seq. 

We  may  here  see  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  propriety  of  the  course  we 
pursue  in  reference  to  the  indefinite  (improperly  called  the  present)  tense.  As 
we  have  described  it^  it  is  exactly  the  ibrm  whidi  suits  in  the  above  passsgea 
A  misapprehension  of  the  true  force  of  this  form  (confounding  it  with  the 
present  tense  of  other  langnagesX  together  with  the  prejudice  derived  from 
familiarity  with  the  Latin  rule  about  similar  tenses,  hsA,  no  doubt,  be- 
trayed the  learned  authors  into  the  use  of  the  above  absurd  forms  of  ex- 
presnon— ^uslly  at  variance  with  the  English  idiom  and  with  good  sense. 


fcet  tenses  must  follow  imperfect^  past;  and  past  perfect  tenses  of  the  indica- 
tive.    Whether  the  present  or  perfect,  the  imperfect,  or  the  past  perfect^  ia 
Is  be  used  depends  upon  the  oomdition  of  the  action,  and  u  not  determined 
by  the  form  of  the  verb  in  the  principal  prc^Kwitioa. 
10 
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When  employed  in  a  propositioii  expresBing  the  oonditton  on  which 
another  aasertion  depends,  there  is  a  marked  differenoe  in  the  seme 
implied  hy  may  and  can  on  the  one  hand,  and  might  and  eouid  on  the 
other,  though  both  forms  are  as  thus  employed  altogether  ind^ifinUe 
in  roferenoo  to  time.  This  will  be  readily  imderstood  if  we  examine 
the  sense  expressed  in  the  following  examples :  /  wiU  gOy  if  I  oak. 
Here,  if  lean,  implies  that  I  do  not  know  whether  I  shall  be  able  to 
go  or  not  /  would  go^  if  I  oojjld.  Here  it  is  intimated  that  Iea9^ 
not  go.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  conditional  propositions,  I  will 
go,  if  I  may  ;  and  I  would  gOy  if  I  might.  The  condition  in  the  first 
intimates  that  I  am  ignorant  whether  I  shall  obtain  permission  to  go 
or  not,  and  the  condition  in  the  second  that  I  haye  not  permiasion  or 
liberty  to  go.  The  same  appliee  to  I  might  go,  if  I  would,  and  I  would 
go,  if  I  should.  The  first  condition  implies  that  I  have  not  a  will  to 
go,  the  second  that  I  do  not  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  go. 

In  the  first  case,  when  we  use  the  indefinite  forms,  we  express  the 
intention  to  act  in  a  certain  manner  dependent  on  a  certain  contin- 
gency ;  in  the  second,  when  we  use  the  past  forms,  we  express  what 
our  conduct  would  be  on  the  supposition  of  a  state  of  circumstances 
different  from  that  which  actually  exists. 

We  may  call  the  whole  proposition,  including  assertion  and  condi- 
tion, a  conditional  proposition,  when  the  condition  is  uncertain  or  con- 
tingent ;  and  a  hypothetical  proposition  when  it  is  implied  that  the 
supposed  condition  has  no  existence.  These  terms  being  well  under- 
stood, we  may,  from  the  above  observations,  deduce  the  following  mto, 
for  the  use  of  the  indefinite  and  past  tenses  of  tiiese  verbs,  including 
will  and  s?uill,  as  well  as  may  and  can, 

RxTLE. — ^We  employ  the  indefinite  forms  in  the  conditional  proposi- 
tion, and  the  past  forms  in  the  hypothetical  proposition,* 

What  we  have  said  in  regard  to  the  employment  of  past  farms  in 
hypothetical  propositions,  applies  to  other  verbs  as  well  as  to  the  auxi- 
liaries might,  could,  would,  should.  In  hypothetical  propositions  hav- 
ing would,  should,  &c.,  for  verbs  in  the  principal  proposition,  when 
other  verbs  are  employed  in  the  (Mccessory  proposition,  it  is  the  past 
form  of  these  verbs  which  is  used.  Like  would,  ^ould,  &o,,  they  are 
used  indefinitely — without  reference  to  time ;  and  the  proportion  of 
the  aflSrmative  form  implies  that  the  condition  which  it  expresses  does 
not  exist,  and  that  of  the  negative  form,  on  the  contrary,  implies  that 


*  For  a  farther  account  of  hypothetical  and  conditional  propositionfl^  sat 
the  chapter  on  accessory  propositions^  §  ISY. 


» 
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it  does  exist  We  believe  Dr.  Noah  Webster  was  the  first  who  called 
attention,  at  least  in  our  language,  to  this  £EU3t.  See  his  Dissertations  on 
the  Knglifth  language.  We  borrow  a  few  of  his  examples  and  illustra- 
tions:— 

*  A  Bemnt  calls  on  me  for  a  book  which  his  master  would  borrow.  If  I 
am  uncertain  whether  I  hsre  that  book  or  not,  I  reply  in  this  manner :  '  If 
the  book  i$  in  my  library,  or  if  I  have  the  book,  jour  master  shall  be  wcl- 
eoma  to  the  use  of  it'  But  if  I  am  certain  I  do  not  possess  the  book,  the 
reply  is  dilFerent:  '  I  have  not  the  book  you  mention ;  if  I  had,  it  should  be 
at  your  masker^s  senrice.'  What  is  the  difference  between  these  two  forms  of 
speaking  t  It  cannot  be  in  time,  for  both  refer  to  the  same.  The  ideas  both 
respect  present  time :  *If  I  have  it  now,  it  shall  be  at  your  mastei*'s  service.' 
*  If  I  had  it  now,  it  ghould  be.*  The  distinction  in  the  meaning  is  uniycrsolly 
understood,  and  is  simply  this :  the  first  expresses  uncertainly,  the  last  implies 
certainty,  but  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  for  an  affirmative  sentence  implies  a 
pooitiTe  negation ;  and  a  negative  sentence  implies  a  positive  affirmation. 

^  Thxa,  if  I  had  the  book,  implies  a  positive  denial  of  having  it ;  if  I  had  not 
the  book,  implies  that  I  have  it ;  and  both  speak  of  possessing  or  not  possess- 
ing it  at  this  pre9ent  time. 

*  The  same  distinction  runs  through  all  the  verbs  in  the  language.  A  man, 
ehnt  np  in  on  interior  apartment^  would  lay  to  his  friend,  *J/it  rains,  you 
cannot  go  home.'  This  would  denote  the  speaker's  uncertainty.  But  on 
coming  to  the  door  and  ascertaining  the  fact,  he  would  say, '  If  it  rained,  yon 
should  not  g9;*  or,  *  /fit  did  not  rain,  you  might  go.'  Can  these  verbs  be  in 
pott  timet  By  no  mean&  J/ it  did  not  rain  now  you  could  go,  is  present^ 
for  the  present  existence  of  the  &ct  prevents  the  man  from  going. 

**  These  forms  of  speech  are  established,  by  unanimous  consent^  in  prao- 
tioe."    .    .    . 

"  We  have  not  these  antiquities ;  and  if  we  had  them,  they  would  add  to 
onr  nncertalnty.*' — ^Bolingbroke  on  History,  liCt  8. 

"  Whereas^  had  I  (if  I  had)  still  the  same  woods  to  range  in,  which  I  once 
had,  when  I  was  a  fox-hunter,  I  should  not  resign  my  manhood  for  a  main- 
tenance."— Spect,  No.  16. 

''Whatever  these  verbs  may  be  in  declaratory  phrase^  yet^  after  the  con- 
ditional conjunctions  if  and  though,  they  often  express  present  ideas,  as  in 
Uie  foregoing  examples.  In  such  cases^  this  form  of  the  verb  may  be  denomi- 
nated the  hypothetical  present  tense."  (We  would  rather  say.  This  may  be 
called  the  hypothetical  ute  of  the  Past  Form.)  "This  would  distinguish  it 
from  the  same  form,  when  it  expresses  uncertainty  in  the  past  time ;  for  this 
circumstance  must  not  be  passed  without  notice.  Thus,  '  If  he  had  letters 
by  the  last  mail,'  denotes  the  speaker's  uncertainty  as  to  a  past  fact  or  event 
But,  *  If  he  had  a  book,  he  would  lend  it/  denotes  a  present  certainty  that 
be  has  it  not    The  times  referred  to  are  wholly  distinct" 
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The  example  **  If  he  had  letters  hj  the  last  mail,"  »  not  giyen  aboye  with 
BofficieDt  deamefla.  Whether  it  "donotea  the  speaker^s  imeertaintj"  or  not; 
depends  on  what  maj  follow  it  to  complete  the  senses  whioh  remaina  mani- 
festly incomplete.  1/  he  had  letters  hy  the  last  mailf  he  did  not  tay  jo  fa  mc 
Uere  unartainty  and  past  time  arc  denoted.  If  he  had  letters  by  the  last 
maily  lie  would  tell  tne.  Here  it  is  implied  that  he  bad  Jio  letters  by  the  mail; 
the  whole  proposition  is  merely  hypothetical,  and  the  time  indefinite.  Again,  il 
we  i^move  the  hypothetical  acceiaory^  from  "  If  he  had  a  book,*'  and  replace  it 
by  a  different  form  of  proi>osition,  tlie  verb  will  resmne  its  past  signification, 
and  uncertainty  will  be  denoted.     Thus,  If  he  had  a  hook,  I  did  not  see  it. 

Dr.  Webster  seems  not  to  have  oliserved  that  this  nsage  of  past 
tenses  in  liypothetical  pn)positions  is  not  peculiar  to  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  he  has  made  no  attempt  to  account  for  it,  perhaps  regard- 
ing it  as  a  mere  idiomatic  use,  and  as  not  coming  within  tho  province 
of  universal  grammar.  We  have  not  been  so  happy  as  to*  meet  with 
any  explanation  of  this  use  of  past  tenses  in  hypotheticah — a  use  pr^ 
valent  in  many  languages — nor  even  with  an  attempt  at  an  explana-  ' 
tion.  Most  probably,  attempts,  and  perhaps  successful  attempts,  to 
explain  this  matter,  have  been  made  in  some  of  tho  innumerable  trea- 
tises on  our  own  and  on  other  languages,  though  wo  have  overlooked 
them.  Wo  subjoin  our  own  conjectures  regarding  the  origin  of  a 
usage  80  prevalent  in  diHerent  languages : 

We  suspect  that  the  cause  of  the  past  forms  mighty  could^  w<nild  and 
should  having  come  to  be  employed  so  generally  in  an  indefinite  man- 
ner— ^indefinite  as  regards  time — may  be  traced  to  their  frequent  use 
in  hypothetical  propositions.  From  being  used  in  these  without  defi- 
nite reference  to  past  time,  or  to  any  time,  they  may  have  come  very 
naturally  to  bo  used  for  other  purposes  in  the  same  manner.  (It  is  to 
be  remembered  all  along  that  Uiey  are  still  used  sometimes  with  the 
proper  force  of  preterits.)  If,  then,  we  can  account  for  Uie  use  of  a 
past  form  in  a  liyi>othotical  proposition,  the  whole  matter  will  be  ex- 
plained. We  are  not  sure  tliat  we  can  give  all  the  reasons  for  this  use, 
but  we  can  suggest  something  that  may  help  to  ac-count  for  it.  Let 
us  proi)ose  an  example  of  a  hypothetical  proposition,  to  whioh  reference 
may  be  made  as  we  proceed  in  our  remarks.  Ittould  gladly  cbctom- 
pany  y<w/,  iflcovhl.  What  is  to  be  expressed  by  this  form  is  my  ml-^ 
lingness  to  aceomjyany  yon  upon  a  supposed  condition.  Now,  what 
tense  form  shall  we  emi>loy,  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  this  kind  of 
condition?  Not  the  indefinite  form.  From  this,  we  are  precluded  by 
the  fact  that  this  has  been  employed  to  express  a  condition  that  is  cw^ 
Ungent^  unknown  to  me  as  yet,  but  which  the  future  wUl  determine. 
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I  win  gladly  aoeompamy  you  if  lean.  This  form  is  already  appropri- 
atod.  Tbere  was  no  future  originally  in  the  language ;  and  if  there 
had  been,  it  would  not  have  served  our  purpose ;  it  rather  serves  the 
purpose  of  expressing  the  contingent.  In  faot^  the  conditional  proiK>- 
fliti<Mi,  though  the  condition  is  expressed  by  an  iiidotinite  form,  has 
regard  to  a  future  act  or  event,  llcnce,  there  was  no  form  left  to  use 
bat  the  past,  except  we  sliould  invent  one  for  this  special  pur[)Ose. 

Farther,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  selection  of  the  past  tense  for 
this  purpose  is  peculiarly  appropriate.  We  have  already  said  that 
there  is  perhaps  always  in  a  liypothotiail  proposition  a  foregone  conclu- 
tian  implied — an  admission  that  wimt  is  hypothetically  iisserted  is  only 
a  supposed  case — a  case  beyond  the  confines  of  reality.  This  is  natu- 
ndly  inferred  from  the  very  fact  that  the  proposition  is  stated  hypo- 
thetkally.  K  ^e  condition  on  which  the  principal  proposition  is 
made  to  depend,  really  existed,  eitlier  there  would  be  no  need  of 
admting  to  it  at  all,  or  it  would  be  stateil  as  a  fact ;  and  if  the  condi- 
tion were  contingent,  it  would  coincide  with  the  conditional  proposi- 
tion. The  hypothesis  then  relates  to  that  whicli  has  no  existence  at 
present,  and  is  not  expected  to  exist  in  the  future ;  it  has  no  connection 
with  time,  and  if  by  possibility  with  any  time,  it  must  be  with  the 
pasL  Being  preclude<l,  then,  from  the  use  of  otlier  forms,  we  dispose 
of  tlie  hypothetical  among  the  facts  that  are  hy  gone.  As  we  say,  I 
have  been  young,  or,  I  was  young,  to  imply  that  I  am  no  longer  young, 
BO  we  say,  I  would  accompany  you,  if  I  could,  or  if  I  were  able, 
implying  that  I  am  no  longer  able,  though  I  might  have  been  able  at 
Skpiut  time. 

The  classical  reader  will  remember  that  the  use  of  past  tenses  to 
ezpresB  hypothetical  propositions  is  not  pecnliar  to  the  English  lan- 
guage. The  Latin  language  adopts  past  forms  for  the  same  purpose. 
The  Greek  has  a  peculiar  mode  which  is  employed  to  express  the  hypo- 
thetical acoesBory,  but  which  shows  its  connection  with  past  tense 
fbrms  by  its  inflexions,  and  which  is  preceded  by  a  past  tense  in  the 
main  proposition.  But,  in  fact,  it  is  in  the  nature  of  the  principal 
proposition,  and  not  in  the  acee$»ory  of  hypotheticals,  that  we  must 
seek  for  the  cause  of  the  use  of  post  tenses.  The  tense  of  the  accessory 
is  determined  here  by  the  tense  of  the  principal  proposition.  The 
above  obser^'ations  may  help  to  account  for  the  use  of  post  forms  in 
hypothetical  propositions,  and,  at  the  same  time,  for  tlie  ioct  that 
toould^  should^  mighty  could^  and  vercy  which  constantly  occur  in  hypo- 
theticals, are  so  often  ai)parently  indefinite  as  regards  time.  This  in- 
definite use  lias,  no  doubt,  extended  beyond  the  limits  of  absolntely 
]iypothetical  propoaiticuia.    These  forma  are  used  aometimea  to  ezpren 
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an  nfltertioii  in  a  softened  or  mitigated  form,  through  poHtenen  or 
through  modesty  on  the  part  of  the  speaker.  I  would  rather  not  ao- 
eompany  you.  This  is  less  blunt  than  to  say,  I  will  not  aeeoff^Mny  fou. 
IfjDould  dmre  always  to  do  what  is  right.  This  is  more  modest  than 
to  assert  positively,  /  desire  always  to  do  what  is  right.  Often  these 
past  forms  are  used  because  there  is,  in  fact,  a  hypothetical  acoessory 
implied.  Perhaps  there  is  one  implied  in  the  examples  above.  I  would 
rather  (if  you  allow  me  to  choose)  not  accompany  you.  I  would  detire 
(if  I  understand  myself)  always  to  do  what  is  right. 

g  64.  Remarks  on  thk  Forms  of  Conjugation  frxsentxd  in  ths  STXomcAL 

Table.   (See  pp,  152,  158.) 

There  is  an  appftrent  contradiction  of  terms  in  the  name  petfeetedprogrsS' 
sionf  given  to  the  form,  /  have  been  tenting.  Tlie  reader,  in  order  to  aoeoimt 
lor  thie^  will  remark,  that  the  term  perfected  applies  to  the  whole  predioaU^ 
having  been  writing,  especially  to  the  condition  of  the  action  as  expressed  by 
the  words  have  been,  and  progression  only  to  that  part  of  the  predicate  ex* 
pressed  by  the  word  writing.  The  being  writing  thnt  is^  the  act  of  hdmg 
engaged  in  writing — is  expressed  by  means  of  have,  as  completed,  finished,  per- 
fected; but  not  so  the  writing  itself.  This  is  not;  by  the  form  of  expresaioD, 
declared  to  be  completed.  In  tlie  form,  I  have  written,  on  the  contrary,  both 
the  writing  itself,  and  the  being  engaged  in  writing  are  declared  finished, 
completed  The  learner  wiU,  therefore,  please  remember,  that  in  the  above 
noticed  form,  the  term  progression  applies  only  to  the  part  of  the  predicate 
over  which  it  directly  stands,  and  which  is  in  similar  type ;  viz.,  the  part 
eKpreesed  by  the  progressive  participle  (or  rather  noun)^  and  not  to  the 
whole  predicate  taken  together. 

Some  remarks  seem  necessary  in  reference  to  what  are  called  in  the  Synop- 
tical Table,  the  progressive  tenses  of  the  passive  form,  namely,  is  bwdding, 
was  building,  &c ;  or,  with  a  subject  noun,  the  house  is  building,  the  house 
was  building,  &e.  This  tense,  it  will  be  noticed,  is  ezaotly  the  same  in  ths 
active  and  passive  foimsi  The  only  difference  is  in  the  subjects^  and  a  motfi- 
fication  of  which  one  of  them,  and  not  the  other,  is  susceptible.  The  active 
form  has  the  builder  for  its  subject^  and  takes  the  name  of  the  building  after 
it  to  complete  the  predicate ;  but,  in  the  passive,  the  building  itself  is  the 
subject,  and  no  objective  modification  can  be  applied  to  the  predicate.  The 
ARCEOTECT  is  buUding  a  douse  on  the  hill.  A  house  is  building  on  the  hill 
T^e  word  buUding  is  employed  (apparently)  actively  in  the  one  case  and 
passively  in  the  other.  Hence  some  grammarians  have  classed  the  imperfect 
or  pi'ogressive  participle  both  among  what  they  call  the  active  and  the  pas* 
sive  participles.  The  word  is  certainly,  whatever  we  may  call  it,  employed 
in  constructing  both  active  and  passive  progressive  forms.  This  ambiguous 
use  has  been  regarded  as  a  blemish  in  our  language.  To  remedy  the  evil 
many  wiftars  and  speakers  have^  since  the  commencement  of  the  present 
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Mntory,  adopted  a  sobititute  for  the  paauye  progreasiye  form  exhibited  in 
the  table.  The  nibetitute  is  likely  enough,  from  present  appearanoee^  to 
obtain  corrency,  though  hitherto  (we  think)  it  has  been  avoided  by  authors 
of  the  moat  approved  taite,  has  received  no  encouragement  from  the  more 
napectable  g^rammarians,  and  b  in  itself  an  awkward,  clumsy,  and,  according 
to  oar  notion,  barbartnu  form  of  expression.  Tliis  innovatiou  consists  in 
sabatitating  for  the  forms  of  expression,  llie  house  is  building^  <bc.,  the  form 
Tkt  hofuae  is  being  built,  2%e_  house  was  being  buili^  ^c. 

If  our  method  of  analysis  is  correct^  a  new  objection  wUl  arise  to  this  in- 
novation. The  predicate  in  the  form  The  home  is  being  buiU  would  be» 
according  to  oar  view,  buno  being  built^' which  is  manifestly  an  absurd  tan- 
tology. 

We  have  insinnated,  once  and  again,  a  doubt  whether  this  word  in  ing, 
employed  in  the  progressive  tenses,  is  a  participle^  as  all  grammarians  leem 
to  take  for  granted.  It  is  time  that  we  should  plainly  say,  that  we  think 
that  the  progreuive  passive  especially^  is  not  compounded  wiUi  the  imperfect 
participle^  bat  with  the  verbal  noun  in  ino,  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  triumph- 
antlj  proved  to  be  a  form  entirely  independent  of  the  participle.  The  ori- 
ginal form  of  expression  used  by  our  forefathers^  from  which  the  present 
paasive  progressive  has  grown,  was^  it  seems  to  us^  not  the  house  is  building^ 
bat  the  house  is  a  building ;  a  here  being  a  preposition  contracted  from  on 
and  tA.  (See  §  81 :  8.)  In  Anglo-Saxon  on  had  the  same  signification  with 
oar  nr.     In  seems  to  have  been  at  first  only  a  form  of  on. 

We  submit  a  few  examples  of  this  old  mode  of  construction,  from  whidi 
we  inspect  that  the  paasive  progressive  form  is  derived  by  a  suppression  of 
the  preposition.  "  Wliile  the  ark  was  a  preparing." — 1  Pet.  8 :  20.  Compare 
with  this^  "  While  his  humble  grave  is  preparing.** — ^Blair.  We  are  indebted 
to  Bilr.  Taylor  (see  additional  notes  to  Diversions  of  Purlcy,  p.  48)  for  a  num- 
ber of  examples  in  which  the  preposition  in  appears  witliout  contraction. 
"While  these  sentences  are  in  reading." — Com.  Service.  "  Whiles  that  is  t» 
tinging.** — Coronation  of  Henry  Vll.  "  While  the  flesh  was  in  seething.*^^ 
1  Sam.  2:  18.  The  modem  way  of  expressing  all  these  propositions  is  by 
dropping  the  preposition,  and  then  we  have  the  passive  progressive.  Whilt 
th«  sentences  are  reading.  While  t'he  flesh  is  seething^  <&c  Or,  according  to 
the  still  more  modem  innovation,  While  these  sentences  are  being  sung,  <fec 

We  do  not  assert  it  as  a  positive  fact,  but  we  repeat  again  our  strong 
Boapiidon  that  the  passive  progressive  has  originated  from  these  more  ancient 
forma  of  expretsion,  and  that  the  word  in  ing,  found  in  it^  is  not  a  verbal 
aeffeetive  (a  participle)  but  a  verbal  noun.  This  view,  if  adopted,  disposes  of 
the  argument  employed  by  those  who  favor  the  innovation  which  we  have 
been  oonuderin^.that  it  is  an  abuse  of  language  to  employ  the  same  parti- 
ciple both  actively  and  passively.  Still,  we  admit,  the  ambiguity  which  ariaea 
from  the  use  of  the  same  form  to  express  predicates  so  different  in  sense  re- 
mains.   But,  before  we  attend  to  it^  we  may  farther  remark,  that  we  ara 
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ineliiked  to  think  that  the  active  progreesiye  form  alao  has  a  nmilar  origin, 
and  that  the  word  in  inff  here,  as  in  the  other  case,  is  the  verbal  nonn. 
and  not  (as  seems  to  be  tacitly  admitted  bj  the  grammarians)  the  participle. 
We  belieye  that  thb  tense  form,  as  it  is  now  considered,  has  arisen  from  the 
frequent  combination  of  the  verbal  with  the  tenses  of  the  verb  to  he  as  a 
fwun  andpr&position  modification,  (See  §  81 :  18.)  The  preposition  here  used 
was  also  o^  which,  as  in  the  other  case,  has  been  retrenched  in  the  language 
of  books,  and  of  the  educated  classes.  The  use  of  the  preposition  still  lin- 
gers with  the  uneducated  classes^  among  whom  we  maj  often  trace  the 
origin,  and  find  the  explanation  of  forms  of  speech,  when  it  might  be  diffi- 
eolt  to  discover  any  light  by  researches  in  our  written  literature.  There  is 
nothing  more  common  at  the  present  day  among  the  less  educated,  than  to 
laj  I  am  a  coming^  I  am  a  goings  1  am  a  thinking,  He  U  a  staying  wiiA  Att 
frUndM,  <bc  By  way  of  illustration  we  give  an  extract  from  Bulwer's  "My 
Novel,  or  Varieties  of  English  Life,"  which,  we  believe,  represents  fiurlj  the 
dialect  of  the  imeducated  classes  (at  least;  so  &r  as  regards  the  expression  in 
questionX  not  in  a  single  locality  alone,  but  in  most  places  where  the  Bnglish 
langnage  is  spoken. 

**  'llie  gallusi'  answered  Solomons — "  h»he  a  gain  to  have  it  hung  from 
llie  great  elm  tree.  And  the  Parson,  good  man,  u  a  quotin  Scripter  agin 
it^— you  see  h6*s  a  takin  off  his  gloves,  and  a  puttin  his  two  bans  to- 
gether,' '*  &c 

In  this  form  of  expression,  used  by  that  doss  with  which  the  genuine 
idiomatic  constructions  of  a  language  remain  generally  longest,  and  often 
leist  adulterated,  we  tliink,  we  discover  the  origin  of  what  is  called  the  active 
progressive  tense.  If  our  conjecture  is  rights  the  active  and  passive  forms 
hare  come  to  coincide,  not  by  our  ancestors'  rudely  usurping  the  same  parti- 
eq>l6  passively  which  was  already  used  actively,  but  by  taking  after  the  tenses 
of  the  verb  to  be  a  modification,  consisting  of  a  preposition  and  verbal  noun, 
for  two  distinct  purposes.  Tlie  coincidence  of  the  two  forms  seems  to  have  been 
perfectly  accidental,  and  not  the  result  of  violently  straining  a  form  of  speech 
from  its  established  and  legitimate  use  to  a  new,  and  very  dissimilar,  if  not 
opposite,  use.  The  whole  ambiguity,  if  this  explanation  is  admitted,  arises 
from  the  fact  that  Uie  verbals  in  ino  are  employed  to  express  both  an  aetion 
and  a  condition.  Building^  for  example,  expresses  both  the  actum  of  the 
bmlder  and  the  condition  of  the  house^  while  the  builder  is  erecting  it 

After  all  we  have  said,  the  ambiguity  still  remains;  whatever  way  w« 
choose  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  tense  forma  But  in  any  caie^  in  which 
the  passive  progressive  is  ever  employed,  the  ambiguity  disappears  when  the 
proposition  is  completed.  It  is  only  the  partial  predicate  consisting  of  the 
verb  to  be,  <uid  the  verbal  in  ing  which  presents  ambiguity.  YThen  the  snb* 
jeot  of  the  proposition  is  presented,  or  the  objective  modification  necessary 
to  the  active  form,  therci  is  no  more  uncertainty  in  reference  to  the  sensei 
The  arehUeet  is  building  a  house,  ean  never  be  mistaken  for  a  pa«iTe  fonn. 
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Bor  Thihcmm  i$  building,  for  an  aetiye  fomi ;  beoauie  a  house  eaimot  perform 
tbe  mcti(m  U  boildiiig;  The  lame  may  be  aaid  of  the  Man  ii  writing  a  U^ 
UTf  and  Tke  UUer  i$  wriOng.  And  so,  of  all  cases  in  which  any  one  who 
understands  the  language  would  think  of  employing  the  passive  progressiye 
tenaoiL  Whenever  the  same  word  might  serve  as  sabject  nonn  both  of  the 
aekive  and  passive  form  of  a  verb^  it  becomes  improper  to  employ  the  paa- 
■iTe  progressive  forms  exhibited  in  the  table.  It  would  not^  for  example,  be 
allowable  to  use  the  ezpreasion,  2%e  man  ii  killing,  in  a  passive  sense,  because 
the  same  eobjeet  may  serve  for  the  active  form.  Here  the  new  passive  pro- 
grfwive  has  the  advantage.  The  expression,  The  man  i$  being  killed,  does 
not  lie  exposed  to  the  same  objection. 

If  alessobjeotionable  form  of  expression  had  been  invented,  as  a  substitute 
for  the  old  form,  we  should  have  accepted  it  thankfully,  as  removing  even  the 
appearaaoe  of  ambiguity,  and  extending  the  use  of  the  pamve  to  cases  in 
which  the  old  form  cannot^  ¥rith  propriety,  be  used.  But  as  the  matter  now 
rtands^  we  think  that  all  who  would  aim  at  purity  and  elegance  of  diction, 
will  eschew  all  forms  of  the  passive  progressive,  and  in  all  possible  cases  express 
their  meaning  by  the  active  form.  Instead  of  saying,  A  Aouss  it  building,  or 
A  hauee  ii  being  built  in  eueh  a  ttreet,  we  should  prefer  to  say,  They  an 
hmlding,  or  Somebody  ie  building  a  house  in  eueh  a  street,  employing  the 
pronoun  they  indeterminately,  if  the  parties  building  are  not  known  by 
name.  When  the  party  who  builds  is  known,  it  b  best  for  all  purposes— 
for  securing  perspicuity,  elegance,  vigor,  and  liveliness  of  expression — ^to 
make  the  name  of  the  party  the  subject  noun,  and  use  the  active  form. 

We  may  here  notice,  as  having  connection  with  this  subject^  that  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  actions  expressed  by  verbs  and  by  verbal 
words^  which,  under  certain  circumstances^  influences  the  choice  of  the  tense 
form  employed  in  our  language.  Some  actions  are,  from  their  nature,  incapar 
Ue  of  indefinite  continuation.  They  are  either  momentary  in  their  dura- 
tion,  or  completed  in  a  limited  time^  whether  longer  or  shorter.  Other  ao- 
tiooa  are,  on  the  contrary,  in  their  nature  indefinitely  continued,  or  habitual. 
Kow,  in  the  use  of  the  former  cUua^  we  have  often  occasion  to  distinguish 
between  action  completed  and  action  incomplete;  for  example,  between 
the  sense  expressed  by  The  architect  built  a  house,  and  The  architect  was 
building  a  house  ;  The  house  was  built,  and  The  house  was  building,  or  in  pro- 
gress of  construction.  Building,  writing,  reading,  ploughing,  <fcc,  and  most 
words  which  express  external  acts^  are  of  the  first  class.  Those  which  ex- 
press continuous  movements  of  the  mind,  or  habitual  acts,  are  of  the  second 
daas;  as^  loving,  fearing,  hating,  <bc,  and  living,  dwelling,  <&c  Such  of  these 
latter  verbs,  as  are  active,  are  very  seldom  (some  of  them  perhaps  never) 
used  in  the  progressive  forms  active,  and  none  of  them,  we  think,  can  be 
used  with  propriety  in  the  progressive  form  passive.  Such  as  are  neuter, 
are  more  rarely  than  other  verbs  employed  in  the  progressive  fonn.  T1i« 
rrmon  1%  thAt,  the  action  being  in  its  nature  oontiniious^  we  find  no  ooeasion 
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to  diikiiigniili  pnigi«MT«  from  eompletad  aedon,  or,  vulhor,  tiMit  is  all  fomrn 
thwin  Torbo  oxpreM  an  action  in  its  own  nature  ytogtmat%  and  raqoiriag 
BO  grammatieal  indication  of  tluB  fact  When  I  knem  that  mtm  ke  uoiTm>  to 
fmd  pmtrjf  emdfietum.  Hers  is  continootiB  and  prograwiTe  aetioB.  Hie 
aation  of  loying;  thoQ^  eempiet$  in  one  sense,  m  not  indicated  bj  this  «s- 
presMon  to  hejinufud;  the  contrary  la  inferred  from  the  natore  of  the  ae- 
tioni  whidi  is  capable  of  indefinite  eootinnation  in  its  wmpUU  state.  The 
proposition  expresses  a  eontiniioiiB  or  kabitaal  ocenpalion  of  the  man's  mind. 
On  the  eontrary,  if  we  wish  to  express  the  eontinnoiis  oooapatkm  or  engage- 
ment of  a  man  in  boilding  a  honsc^  we  cannot  express  it  in  the  same  way. 
We  must^  for  example,  say,  IVhen  ve  knew  that  wumf  he  «a«  kuUdinff  c  hmm, 
if  we  intend  to  express  the  manner  in  whidi  he  was  then  ooenpied,  not 
When  100  knew  that  man,  he  Imilt  a  h&uee.  If  I  wish  to  express  that  hmiid 
ing  was  his  habitual  occupation,  I  can  do  it  by  a  peat  tense,  He  woe  a  bofldteTr 
*ObficrTe,  abo^  wo  can  never  say  paasiYely,  The  reading  o/poetiy  andjtetian 
was  Umng;  we  most  say  woe  loved,  Aprogressiye  form  passiTe,  is  wholly 
nnneeessary  to  this  elass  of  verba.  So  in  regard  of  neuter  yerbs,  we  say, 
Me  utXD  m  the  eii^f,  when  Iknetehimy  because  the  action  is  in  its  own  na- 
ture eontinuoue.  We  can  here  say  also,  He  wot  uwtkg  in  the  city  when  I 
knew  Ati%  but  the  other  is  the  more  usual  form  of  expression. 

The  fiietB  here  noticed  account  for  the  coincidence  on  scnne  ooooaioiia  of 
our  poet  (met  with  the  imperfect  tense  of  other  langrnages.  He  iivedt  or  Be 
dwelt  in  the  country  when  I  knew  htm,  because  the  liinnff  or  dwelling  is  habi- 
tual and  not  indicated  »b  finished,  would  be  expressed  by  the  imperfect  tenee 
in  Latin,  French,  ^— -in  all  languages  which  have  a  proper  imperfect  tense. 
In  the  same  manner,  He  laeed  the  reatUng  &f  poetry,  when  I  was  acquainted 
with  him,  would  also  be  expressed  by  the  imperfeet  Except  in  the  nse  of 
tins  kind  of  verbs^  our  poet  tenee  never  coincides  with  the  imperfeet  of  other 
lanmuMMs. 

i  65.  Of  Defsotivb  Ysrbb.  (1)  We  may  heire  notloe  a  daas  of 
▼erbs,  which  have  been  called  by  the  grammariaiM  dffeetive^  beeaine 
they  fail  in  certain  tenses,  either  rimpl^  or  compound.  We  have  no- 
ticed the  chief  of  these  among  the  anxiliaries.  We  snbjoin  a  list  of 
the  whole  class.  (2)  They  all  fiul,  or  are  defective,  in  the  compomid 
tenses,  because  they  have  neither  infinitives  nor  participles.  They 
have,  therefore,  only  the  two  simple  tenses. 

Tnd^tU  PatL  Indefinite,  Patt 

(8)  Can,  Could.  Shall,  Should. 

May,  Might.  Will,  Would. 


Must,  '^is,(^)  Wist. 

Ought,  (a)      Wit,W         )^^ 

Quoth,  Quoth.  Wot, 


( 


i  «L  (1)  Dsigribs  theddhsU?eveita   (I)  In  wkst  teases  do  ttisss  leAs  sB  ti|,  tttf 
for  wbst  raaKmr    (8)  S«pest  the  list  of  tbsss  verlNk 
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(^  (4)  We  hftT«  Mid  Mioiigh  already  of  mh,  ttuiy,  §kaU,  wUl,  in  anothir 
plana  Oii^t  waa  origiiiaUjr  the  past  tense  of  0100,  bnt  10  now  need  indefi- 
nitalj  aa  regarda  time ;  tm,  J  ought  now  to  go.  When  uaed  to  expreaa  pail 
daty  or  obligation,  it  is  followed  by  the  perfect  form  of  the  infinitive— « 
me  pecnliar  to  itself ;  ai^  I  ought  to  have  gon§  thert  ytMttrday,  With  other 
TariK  whan  we  do  not  intend  to  express  the  action  indicated  by  the  com- 
pleting infinitiye^  aAperfeetedt  Jinishid,  we  always  use  the  simple  infinitiye: 
as^  /  intended  10  go  yeaterdag,     Yeeterday  I  determined  to  sksd,  Ac 

(b)  Tins  yerb  is  now  oat  of  use  in  the  current  language.  It  was  formerly 
employed  in  a  sense  equivalent  to  "  I  think,"  "  I  imagine." 

{e)  Wit  10  now  ooly  used  in  the  phrase  to  wiL  Both  teit  and  wot  are 
found  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible  and  in  our  earlier  authors  Ita  meau^ 
ing  is  equivalent  to  that  of  the  word  know, 

i  66.  Of  Impkbsonal  Yebbs.^I)  There  remains  still  another  peca- 
liar  kind  of  verbs  to  consider ;  namely,  those  commonly  called  imper- 
aonaly  but  sometimes,  perhaps  more  properly,  unipertonal  verbs.  Of 
these  verbs  there  are  several  distinct  classes. 

Ist.  (2)  There  are  a  few  verbs,  such  as,  It  rains^  It  Bnows,  It  hails^ 
Ao.,  expressing  natural  phenomena  or  operations,  of  which  men  in 
the  early  ages  did  not  understand  the  causes,  and  of  which  we  could 
not,  even  in  the  present  improved  state  of  natural  seienoe,  ezpresa 
the  otuses  (which  causes  would  naturally  form  the  subject  nouns  of 
the  above  verbs)  by  a  single  term,  or  in  any  convenient  way ;  whild 
the  phenomena  or  operations  themselves  are  of  common  occurrence 
and  of  general  interest,  and  therefore  need  to  be  expressed  both  sub- 
Btantiyely  and  assertively.  (8)  In  English,  we  place  before  the  verba 
which  express  such  operations  the  neuter  pronoun  it,  which  here 
serves  the  peculiar  function  of  representing,  not  a  known  noun,  but  a 
cause  unknown,  or  that  cannot  be  conveniently  expressed  every  time 
-we  have  oocasion  to  express  the  natural  phenomenon  assertively.  (4) 
These  verbs  admit  of  being  conjugated,  like  other  verbs,  through  all 
tenses,  but  only  in  the  third  person  singular. 

2d.  (5)  There  is  another  class  of  what  are  commonly  called  imper- 
sonal verbs,  which  admit  only  of  a  proposition  for  their  subject,  and 
are  therefore  necessarily  unipersonal.  Only  a  few  of  these  now  re- 
main in  our  language.  (6)  We  have,  though  now  rarely  used,  It  be* 
Aoove$  or  hehooveth^  It  irks  or  irketh^  and  perhaps  some  others.    (7) 

(4)  Bepeat  what  is  mid  ofthsverb  ought, 

I  ML  (1)  WhMkliid«rTtrteraaudii8tobeeoiu4dai«d,aadbowmaraini>p6r1yiuHiMd? 

(3)  Discribe  the  fliitelMS  of  these  verba  (8)  What  word  Is  uonaUy  placed  betoetbssa 
vsrhar   I>eseribs  the  ftuictloa  whioh  It  perfimos  in  this  oasei 

(|S)I>«aribe  MMtbcrdssserimpsiWMialvsihib  (f>  Gift  aisBiitlsiL  (7)  Bspsi*  wM 
Is  said  of  oClMr  vsrts  emph^ed  in  the  ssme  way. 
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Many  other  verbs  are  employed  top  the  same  way,  having  a  propoMoo 
for  their  recU  subject,  and  the  prononn  ft  for  a  mtbttiUUe  aabjeet  (see 
1 108 :  7),  but  the  same  verbs,  unlike  those  mentioned  above,  are  also 
employed  with  nonns  both  singolar  and  ploral,  and  sometimes  with 
pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  persons  for  their  subjects.  We  mean 
such  verbs  as,  It  heeametj  Itmite^  &o.  These  present  no  difficulty. 
All  that  is  peculiar  in  them,  ia  the  &ct  that  a  proposition  may  serve 
as  their  subject,  and  that  matter  comes  under  our  consideration  else- 
where.   (See  §  108.)* 

dd.  (8)  There  is  still  another  veiy  peculiar  class  of  impersonal 
verbs  now  obsolete — altogether  out  of  use — ^but  which  daim  notice, 
because  they  sometimes  occur  in  our  more  ancient  authors,  and  pre- 
sent a  form  of  expression  which  puzzles  inexperienced  grammarians. 
(0)  Those  which  occur  most  frequently  in  authors  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  are  methinkSf  past  tense  methaughty  and  fne$eems. 
The  list  might  be  much  enlarged  by  having  recourse  to  authors  of 
an  earlier  date.  (10)  Such  forms  as  melisteth,  melikethy  <fec,  were 
once  common.  We  find  ''us  ought,**  in  Chaucer.  (11)  Some 
grammarians  consider  these  the  only  impermmcd  verbe  in  the  lan- 
guage, because  they  have  nothing  in  the  shape  of  a  mbjeet  nouuj 
not  even' the  substitute  it  But  in  so  doing,  they  employ  the  term 
impersmal  in  a  peculiar  sense  of  their  own,  unsanctioned  by  gene- 
ral use,  to  mean  verbs  which  have  neither  a  noun  for  subject,  nor  a 
substitute  pronoun  to  represent  the  proposition  which  serves  as  their 
real  subject    (12)  For  these  verbs  are  all  verbs  having  a  proposi- 


*  We  may  perhaps  find  in  some  hoyiMh  trandations  of  Latin  authon^  in- 
stances of  the  use  of  another  daas  of  imperMonaU  or  unipertonaU,  peenliar 
to  the  latin  language,  viz.,  the  third  person  singular  of  neuter  verbe^  with 
a  passive  form.  The  following  may  serve  as  an  example  of  the  form  to  which 
we  allude.  It  was  fought  on  both  sidet  with  the  grecUest  bravery  till  the  evenr 
ing,  instead  of  the  battle  was  continued,  or  the  conflict  was  maintained, 
Ac  This  unipersonal  form  is  not  likely  to  be  employed  by  those  who  really 
understand  English.    It  is  uncongenial' to  our  language. 


(8)  What  claim  has  the  third  class  of  impersonal  Terbs  on  oar  attention  f  (9)  Name 
the  T«rbe  of  this  kind  which  ooeor  most  frequent]  j  in  anthors  of  tiie  17th  century.  (10) 
fiTamo  others  which  oooar  in  more  andent  aathors.  (11)  Bepeat  what  is  said  of  the  gram- 
marians  who  have  oonaldered  these  as  the  onlj  realljr  impersonal  rerbs  in  our  kngnage^ 
(If)  What  dirtingnishes  these  ftom  ether  Terbs,  which  hsTS  a  pcoposltion  Ibrttwlr  sa^ectt 
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tkm  for  their  subject,  and  are  like  other  verbs  of  the  same  kind. 
Bare  that  they  are  not  precedeid  by  the  substitute  subject  it.  (13) 
In  tlus  they  resemble  verbs  in  other  languages,  which  employ  no 
word  equivalent  to  it  with  a  verb  having  a  proposition  for  subject* 
{14k)  The  pronouns  which  in  this  form  precede  the  impersonal  verb^ 
mi  for  example  in  methinksj  are  real  dcUives,  See  further  explana- 
tion of  these  forms  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  dative  modifica- 
tion, §  79 :  18-21. 

I  67.  We  subjoin  a  list  of  the  verbs  of  the  ancient  conjugation,  with 
the  verba  of  the  modem  ooujagation,  which  have  contracted  preterits. 
This  list  is  intended  to  include  all  the  verbs  of  which  the  past  tenses 
and  perfect  participles  do  not  always  end  in  ed ;  or  what  are  (wo 
think,  improperly)  called  in  most  grammars,  irregular  verbs.  We 
mig^t  have  (^ven  a  separate  list  of  the  contracted  forms  belonging  to 
the  modem  conjugation,  and  we  might  have  classified  the  verbs  of  the 
andent  conjugation  in  reference  to  the  different  ways  in  which  their 
preterits  and  participles  are  formed  from  the  root.  Had  we  done  so, 
we  must  have  presented  several  distinct  lists,  and  this  would  have  ren- 
dered our  tables  less  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  reforence  in  cases 
of  doubt  Instead  of  presenting  separate  Hsts,  we  mark  witli  eon. 
(=  contracted)  those  words  which  are  manifestly  contracted  from  a 
modem  form,  leaving  all  about  which  there  is  room  for  doubt  to  be 
aceoonted  as  of  the  ancient  conjugation;  and  we  subjoin  notes  where 
we  think  any  additional  remark  necessary. 

When  a  verb  has  a  preterit  or  participle  of  the  regular  modem 
form  in  use,  besides  the  ancient  or  the  contracted  form  exhibited  in 
the  list,  we  indicate  this  fact  by  placing  -d  or  -ed  after  the  form  in  the 
list.  This  -d  or  -ed  is  to  he  added  to  the  root  The  forms  printed  in 
italies  are  either  out  of  use,  or  seldom  used,  or  not  used  by  reputable 
authors,  and  therefore  to  be  avoided.    In  the  column  for  perfect  par- 


*  The  employment  of  the  pronoun  rr  before  this  class  of  verbs,  seems  to 
have  orginated  fi^m  the  loss  of  the  pertoncU  terminations,  which  once  distin- 
goiahed  our  verbs.  A  pronoun  became  absolutely  necessary  in  cases  where 
the  subject  noun  was  not  expressed  to  distinguish  the  pertan  intended.  The 
use  of  pronouns  for  this  purpose  being  once  generally  introduced,  extended 
naturally  to  cases  like  ihla,  where  they  are  not  absolutely  necessary ;  for 
here  the  subject  t«  expressed,  though  by  a  proposition,  and  after  the  verb. 

(18)  Bepest  what  is  Mdd  of  their  TesembUmoe  to  impermmal  yerbs  in  other  Ungoagei.    (jLi^ 
What  Is  Mid  respecting  the  pronoons  which  pveosda  Ihiit  Terbs  ? 
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(Svr. 


tidplcs,  we  give  all  those  which  differ  from  the  past  teme  in  ibrm, 
omitting  those  which  coincide  in  form  with  that  tense.  We  haT* 
occasionally  used  the  mark  of  interrogation  (Y)  to  indicate  a  form,  in 
our  opinion,  qnestionahle. 


XJ8T  OF  YSBBS    OF    TIB    ANdKHT    OOITJUOATIOSr,    WITD   TH08B    OF   TBI 
MODEBN  OONJUOATION  WHIOH  HATS  TBM  PAST  TENSB  OOSTBAOTED. 


IndfftwIU  Fiorm. 

Fati  Tmae. 

Puf.  PariMpie. 

Abide 

Abode 

Am 

Was 

Been 

AriM 

Arose 

Arisen 

Awake 

Awoke^  -d 

Awaked 

Bake 

Baked 

Baked,  ^oivii 

Boar,  to  bring  forth 

Bore^  Bare 

Bom 

Bear,  to  carry 

Bore,  Bare 

Boms 

Beat 

Beat 

Beaten,  Beat 

Begin 

Began 

Begun 

Behold 

Beheld 

Beheld,  Beholden  (a) 

Bend 

Bent  eon.,  -ed 

Bereave 

Bereft  con.,  -d 

Beseech 

Besought 

(See  remark  at  the  end  of  list) 

Bid 

Bade  or  Bid 

Bidden,  Bid 

Bmd 

Bound 

Bite 

Bit 

Bitten,  Bit 

Bleed 

Bled  AM./ 

' 

Blend 

JBUiUeoH,,'ed(b) 

Blow 

Blew 

Blown 

Break 

Broke,  Brake, 

Broken,  Broke  (e) 

Breed 

Bred,  con,  f 

Bring 

Brought 

(See  remark.) 

BuUd 

Built  eon.,  -ed 

Bum 

Burnt  eon.,  -ed 

Buret 

Burst 

Buy 

Bought 

(See  remark.) 

Can 

Could 

No  participle. 

Cast 

Cast  eon.,  -ed  (</) 

Cateh 

Caught^  -ed 

^ee  remark.) 

Chide 

Chid,  Chode  (<) 

Chid,  Chidden 

Choose 

Chose 

Cliosen 

Cleave,  to  iplit 

Clefts  Clave  (/) 

Cleft,  Cloven 

Cleave,  to  adhere 

-d.  Clave  (ff) 

-d 

Cliog 

Clung 

Climb 

-^OmbW 

^ 

I«r.] 
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Am<  2taML 

JPtrf,  Farth^fitk 

OoOitt 

-d,  Clad 

-d,  Clad  (t) 

Oome 

Came 

Come 

Oort 

GoettfOM. 

Otep 

Crept  0011. 

Grow 

Crew, -ed 

-ad. 

Got 

Cutoofk 

Dtat,toveiUwn(J) 

Durst^  -d 

-d. 

BmI 

Bealt  eoTL,  -ed  ff 

Big 

Bug,  -ged 

Bo 

Bid 

Done 

Braw 

Brew 

Drawn 

Bream 

-ed,  Dreamt  con« 

BriDk 

Bnmlc,  Drunk 

J>rnjik,  J)nmkm(k) 

BriT« 

Drove 

Driyen 

BwaU 

•ed.  Dwelt  con. 

&t 

Ate,jS'a< 

Eatan 

Fan 

FeU 

Fallen 

Feed 

Fedeofi. 

Feel 

Felt  eon. 

nfi^t 

Fought 

Knd 

Found 

Flee 

Fled  eon. 

Fling 

Flung 

Fly 

Flew 

Flown 

Forbear 

Forbore 

Forborne 

Forget 

Forgot  ' 

Forgotten,  Forgot 

Forsake 

ForM)ok 

Forsaken 

Freeze 

F^ze 

Frozen 

G«* 

Got;  Oai 

Got;  Gotten 

Gild 

Gilt  eon.,  -ed 

Gird 

Girt  con.,  -ad 

GlYe 

Gaye 

Giyen 

Go 

Went 

Gone 

GraTe 

Grayed 

-«d,Grayen 

Grind 

Ground 

Grow 

Grew 

Grown 

Hang 

Hung;  -ed(/) 

Have 

Had  eon. 

Hear 

Heard  con. 

HeftTe 

-d,Hoye 

Help 

-ed 

•ed,Solpen 

Hew 

-ed 

-ed,Hewn 

Hide 

md 

Hidden,  md 

11 
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Hit 

Hold 

Hurt 

Keep 

Kneel 

Knit 

Know 


Hit  c(m. 
Held 
"Sxaicon, 
Kept  eon. 
Knelt  con.,  -ed  t 
Kniteofk,  -ed 
Knew 
-ed 


Held,  JSoU^ 


Laj,  to  />/<X6^  (a<^)  X^d  eon. 

Lead  Led  con./ 

Lean  -ed,  Leant  eon. 

Leave  Left  eon. 

Lend  Lent  con. 

Let  Let 
Lie,  to  recline,  (nent)  Lay 


Light 

Load 

Loee 

Make 

May 

Kean 

Meet 

Kelt 

How 

Pen,  tome^ow 

Put 

Quit 

Bap^  to  trwupwrt 

Bead 

Beave,  to  rch 

Bend 

Bid 

Bide 

Bing 

Bise 

Biye 

Bot 

Bon 

Saw 

Saj 

See 

Seek 


-ed,  Lit  con./ 
-ed 

Lost  con. 
Made 
Might 

Meant  con., -ed.! 
Met  con. 
-ed 
-ed 

F^d  eon,  -edf 
Penned,  Pent  con. 
Pat  con. 

Quitted,  Quit  e(m. 
Rapped 

Read  («otf mU  rMQ 
Reft  con,  -edff 
Rent  con 
Rid  con 
Rode,  Rid! 
Rang;  rung 
Roee 
.-d 

Rotted 
Ran 
-ed 

Said  eon  ^ 
Saw 
Sought 


Known 
•«d,  Laden 


Lain,ZMn(m) 
-ed,  Xooden 

No  participle. 


-^Molten 
•«d,  Mown 


Rapped,  Rapt 


Ridden,  J2ii 
Rtmg 
Risen 
Riven,  -dt 
Rotten, -ed 
Bon 
-ed,  Sawn 

Seen 

(Bee  BenuffL) 


I»ll 
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mi^mllt  Jfcnfc 

PaMTmu. 

frnf-PoMOpI^ 

SMtU 

-d,aod 

-ed,  Soiiea 

8dl 

Sold 

Sand 

Santccn. 

Sat 

Set 

SmIm 

Shook 

Shaken 

BhaB 

^lonld 

Ko  partioiplfc 

Sh.p« 

-d 

■d.Bhap«u 

BlMTS 

-d 

-d.8h8vea 

She<v 

■«d,Slor. 

^Shora 

Shed 

Shed  ran. 

SUM 

Shone, -d 

Shoa 

ShodMH. 

Shoot 

Shot  eon/ 

BhowordMW 

-ed 

-ed.  Shown 

Shrink 

Shrnul^  Shrank 

Shrank,  SArunim 

Shiad 

Shred  CM. 

ShDt 

Shntem. 

8mg 

SnoftSav 

Sung 

aink 

Bank,  Sank 

Simk.£Iiinim(«) 

Sit 

Sat,&if< 

a^t,  SilUn 

Slay 

Slew- 

Slain 

Slaap 

Slept  ««,. 

Slide 

Slid  eon./ 

Slid,  sudden 

Sling 

Slnng,  Sl^ng 

sunk 

Slnnk 

sut 

SlitOPH. 

Slit,  sutudr 

SmiU 

Smote 

Smitten,  Sntit 

Sow 

^ 

aown,-ed 

Speak 

Spoke,  Spak, 

Spoken,  Bpokel 

Spaad 

Sped«». 

Bpdl 

Spelt  «,«.,-ed 

Spend 

Spent 

SpiU 

-«d,3,Hlt««. 

Spb 

Bpun.;^* 

Sp«n 

Spit 

BpiH  Spat,  Hrfl 

Bint,  Spitten  -ed 

SpUt 

Split  eon. 

Bpnad 

Spread  eon. 

Spring 

SpnmR  Sprang 

Spning 

Stand 

Stood 

Slay 

Staid  eon.,  ed  I 

iH 
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Jiuli^lnUe  form* 
Stride 
Strike 
String 
Strive 

Strow  or  strew 
Swear 
Sweat 
Sweep 
Swell 
Swim 
Swing 
Take 
Teach 
Tear 
TeU 
Think 
Thrive 
Throw 
Throfti 
Tread 
Wake 
Wax 
Wear 
Weave 
Weep 
Wet 
Whet 
Will 
Win 
Wind 
Work 
Wring 
Write 


Strode,  Strid 

Struck,  Strook 

Strong,  -ed 

Strove,  -df 

-ed 

Swore^  Swar$ 

Sweaty  -ed,  8wet 

Swept  con, 

•ed 

Swam,  Swnm 

Swung 

Took 

Taught 

Tore,  Tare 

Told 

Thought 

Throve,  -d 

Threw 

Thrust  con. 

Trod,  Trodef 

Woke,-d 

Hid 

Wore 

Wove,  -d 

Wept  con. 

Wet  e<m»,  -ed 

Whet  eon.,  -ed 

Would 

Won,  Wan 

Wound 

•ed,  Wrouf^ 

Wrung;  -ed 

Wrote,  Wri$ 


Stridden 
Struck,  Strioken 

Striven,  -edf 
-ed,  Strown 
Sworn 
•ed,  Bigeaten 

<ed.  Swollen 
Swum 

Taken 

(See  remark.) 

Tom 

(See  remark.) 
Thriven,  -ed 
Thrown 

Trodden,  Trod 
-d 

Waxen,  -ed 
Worn 
Woven,  Wove 


No  participle. 
Won 

(See  remark.) 

Wrung 

Written 


HOTEB  A3n>  BinfAium  ov  ram  list  or  vxbb& 

(a)  Beholden  is  used  in  a  different  sense.  It  means  intMfUi^  ^^ffffoted, 
*' little  are  we  beholden  to  your  love." — Shak.  This  form,  we  ^tdmk,  is  sel- 
dom employed  in  the  current  English  of  the  prestnt  day. 

(6)  ''In  one  red  burial  blent," — Byroin,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  D^OfB^,  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  examples  introduced  in  thflsa 
notes. 

(e)  '<  The  deer  11 6n>iiML"— Scott 
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(d)  '«TlMm  MMtete  tbem^own  into  dettniction.''— Flk  1Z:  IS, 

It)  **  Jaeob  €ho(k  with  LaUil"— Gen.  81 :  8ft. 

(/)  ''Hie  ground  dave  asunder." — ^Numb.  16:  81. 

(p)  ''Certain  men  clave  nnto  him,"  Ac — ^Acts  17 :  34. 

(A)  "So  dcmb  this  first  grand  thief  into  God's  fold."— MilL 

(t)  "Was  dad  with  real."— Is.  69;  17. 

(j)  Dare  to  chaUettffe  has  always  the  form  of  the  mod.  ooi^Jugation  dared, 

{k)  Drunken  is  most  generally  used  adjectiyelj.  It  was  formerly  some- 
times used  to  form  compound  tenses.  "  Thou  hast  drunken  the  dregs,"  &q.-^ 
Ik  51 :  17. 

if)  There  is^  perhaps,  a  tendency  in  the  use  of  this  verb  to  prefer  the  form 
in  «fi  In  speaking  of  suspension  for  the  purpose  of  taking  life,  we  now  al- 
ways use  the  form  in  ed^  both  as  past  tense  and  participle. 

(m)  llie  form  lien  is  found  in  the  early  editions  of  the  authorized  version. 
It  may  be  found  in  the  current  editions  in  Gen.  26 :  10.  In  other  inwtanf^fii 
it  has  been  replaced  by  lain.  We  suspect  that  lain  is  to  be  traced  to  a 
modem  innovation — a  change  of  Hashion — ^in  pronunciation  (perhaps  having 
some  connection  with  the  confusion  of  this  verb  with  latf)^  which  has  come 
to  be  represented  in  the  written  form  of  the  language.  In  Tyndale,  Cran- 
mer,  and  the  Geneva  version,  the  word  is  written  lyne.  These  old  forma 
retain  the  vowel  sound  of  the  root;  which  is  not  the  case  with  lain, 

(n)  Sunken  is  still  sometimes  used  adjectively. 

Bkmahk. — (1)  There  are  some  verbs  in  the  above  list  which 
neither  belong  properly  to  the  ancient  co^jngatian,  nor  are  they  eon- 
traeUd  forms  of  the  second.  They,  in  fact,  partake  apparently  of  the 
oharacter  of  both  ooiyngations,  since  there  is  both  a  change  of  the 
Towel  sound,  and  a  t  added  in  the  formation.  They  really  belong  to 
the  modem  coigogation,  and  have  been  placed  here  beoanae  they  differ 
from  the  nsoal  forma  of  that  coi^ugation,  though  thej  are  not,  pro- 
perly speaking,  eontraeted  /onm.  We  enumerate  the  chief  of  these 
Terbs:  haeech,  hetought;  bring ^  hnmght;  Imy^  bought;  caUh,  caught; 
$eeky  Bought;  teac\  taught;  think^  thought.  To  these  we  may  add 
worhy  wrought^  in  which  there  is,  besides  the  peonliarity  oommOQ  to 
the  rest,  a  transposition. 

BxMJkSKA     ON    THI    YsBSS    OV    THK    AnOIXNT   CoKJUOATIOK. — ^Ia 

verbs  of  the  ancient  conjugation  there  is,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
generally  a  change  of  the  vowel  sound.  The  changes  which  take 
place  are  chiefly  the  following : 

1.  (2)  A  few  verbs  of  this  conjugation  form  preterits  by  changing 
#  into  A    In  most  of  these  the  o  is  followed  by  w,  as  (^010,  blm^;  orois, 


f  67.(1)  S<p#tiissdMlsiioeor  thetat  nmaik,aBd  bom  thsTirts  towU*  II 
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0fMO,  &0.  In  like  manner,  hold  and  its  oompoimda  make  hM.  FatU^ 
feU^  and  draw^  drew^  having  a  vowel  sonnd  approaching  that  of  o^ 
may  oome  within  tliis  class.  Slay  andjly  have  preterits  similar  to  the 
yerhs  in  ow^  viz.,  sleto  aadjlew. 

2.  (8)  The  preterits  of  many  verbs  of  this  coi\}agation  are  Ibrmed 
by  ohan^g  ea  of  the  root  into  long  o.  Some  of  these  have  a  second 
form  In  a.    Example,  speah^  tpoJce^  spale  ;  hear^  hore^  ha/re, 

8.  (4)  A  few  preterits  are  formed  by  changing  a  long  Into  oo  as, 
take^  took,  and  its  compounds.  We  may  place  here  also  standi  stood. 
Others  change  a  long  into  o  long,  as,  avoahe^  awoke, 

4.  (6)  The  preterits  of  many  verba  are  formed  by  changing  %  long 
into  0  long,  as  rise  rose^  &c. 

5.  (6)  /short  is  nsoally  changed  into  a  short;  as,  twim^  stoom;  n't, 
•0^  Aic.  The  short  %  in  give  is  changed  into  the  long  sound  of  a,  gau, 
Ifany  of  the  verbs  have  a  second  form  in  « ;  as,  «iotm^  moam^  and 
mourn;  nng^  sang,  and  sung.  This  second  form  seems  to  owe  its 
origin  to  tlie  fact  that  in  Anglo-Saxon  preterits,  the  vowel  was  often 
changed  in  forming  the  plural  persons,  and  the  second  person  singnlar; 
ibr  example,  they  said  in  the  singular,  Ic  sang^  I  snng ;  and  in  the 
plural,  we  sungon,  we  sung.  In  our  language  we  have,  in  some  in- 
stances, retained  both  forms,  but  use  them  indiscriminately,  either  as 

a^ngnUr  or  SS  plUTsL 

Nearly  all  the  verbs  of  the  ancient  coi^jngalion  come  within  one 
or  other  of  these  classes.  Oet^  got ;  hite^  hit;  beat^  which  ia  the  aame 
in  the  preterit,  and  perhaps  a  few  other  solitary  forma,  do  not  admit 
of  daasification. 

(7)  When  the  perfect  participle  has  a  form  distinct  from  the  past 
tense,  it  most  generally  consists  of  en  orn  added,  sometimea,  to  the 
root,  sometimes  to  the  preterit  form.  This  seems  to  have  been  the 
nsiial  termination  of  the  perfect  participles  of  verbs  of  the  andent 
coi\jngation  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

RnCARKfl   ON    THE    GoNTSAOTBD    MODBBN    PBXTBBITB. — (8)  ThSSe 

forms  are  generally  easily  accounted  for,  by  a  reference  to  the  prinoi- 
pies  which  govern  the  combination  of  sounds  in  language.  (See 
|§  40  and  41.) 

1.  (9)  In  a  number  of  the  words  which  we  have  marked  contracted, 
there  is  rather  a  total  defect  of  inflexion  than  contraction.    This  is 

pttei.  (2)  Describe  the  first  class  of  the  Terba  of  the  ancient  eoqjngatton.  (8)  !%•  Meoad 
elaaa  of  these  rerbe.  (4)  The  third  dass.  (5)  The  fborth  daat.  (8)  The  fifth  elaaa;  and 
tdl  hiow  the  second  form  of  their  preterits  is  aooonntedfbr.  (T)  Bepeat  the  vemaik  ca  tlM 
pcrfbot  partidple  of  thaaa  verba. 

(8)  What  ia  aaM  of  the  contiaotod  modem  prataiitsr   (9)  DaaoRflM  ttt  flnt  diM  ad 
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oocadoned  bj  the  fact  that  the  root  ends  in  a  (2  or  t  soond.  To  this 
no  Booond  d  oir  t  sound  could  be  added  without  lengthening  the 
word  by  one  syllable.  To  this  lengthening  (though  contrary  to  the 
natoral  tendency  of  our  language  to  curtailment)  we  have  submitted 
in  some  cases;  for  example,  in  add^  added ;  prints  printed^  &c, ;  but,  in 
other  oases,  rather  than  add  a  syllable,  we  have  dispensed  altogether 
with  the  inflezioa  peculiar  to  the  preterit;  for  example,  in  eut^  coti^ 
hit,  Aec.  (10)  Sometimes  a  final  d  is  changed  into  t  in  the  preterit;  aa 
in  h&ndf  hent;  ^^end^  tpent^  &c,  Sometimes  the  syUable  is  shortened 
in  the  preterit  for  the  sake  of  distinction,  as  in  bleed^  bled  ;/e^/ed; 
read^  read;  the  root  is  pronunced  Umg^  the  preterit  short  as  if  writ- 
ten red. 

2.  (11)  Another  class  of  those  contracted  forms  has  merely  a  t 
anbetitnted  for  a  <2  in  their  preterits,  in  accordance  with  the  principle 
explained  in  §  40.  In  these  the  e  which  precedes  the  d  in  the  usual 
inflexion  is  omitted,  and  the  t  is  joined  to  the  final  consonant  of  the 
root ;  the  vowel  sound  of  the  root  is  also  usually  shortened^because 
followed  now  by  two  consonants.  Examples,  dream^  dreamt ;  sle^y 
elept ;  deal^  dealt^  &c.  The  verb  cleave,  which  would  naturally  coa- 
lesce with  the  d  sound,  exchanges  its  o  for  an^^  and  takes  t  like  the 
rest  of  these  contracts ;  cleave^  cUft. 

This  last  class  is  not  to  be  considered  irregula/r^  since  nothing  has 
hi^pened  to  them,  except  what  follows  necessarily  from  the  laws 
which  govern  the  utterance  of  sounds.  The  only  really  anomalous 
daas  of  these  verbs  of  the  modem  conjugation,  is  that  considered  under 
our  first  remark,  viz.,  beseech^  beeaught;  catch,  caught,  &c. ;  and  even 
the  preterits  of  these  are  not  so  capriciously  formed,  as  might  seem  at 
first  sight.  See  more  on  this  subject  in  Latham^s  English  Language, 
from  which  we  have  borrowed  largely  in  the  preceding  remarks. 

The  learner  may  be  questioned  in  the  usual  way  upon  the  list  given 
abore^  asking  him  to  tell  the  preterit  and  participle  of  each  verb  separately. 
A  much  more  effectual  way  of  learning  these  verbs  thoronghly,  is  to  write 
lists  of  the  distinct  daases  in  the  manner  which  we  prescribe  below  in  the 


ExKBOiBBS  I.,  n.,  m.,  &c. — ^Form  a  complete  enumeration  fi'om  the 
list  of  all  the  verbs  of  the  ancient  coiyugation,  coming  under  dass 
1,  2,  8,  &c.,  and  afterwards  the  same  with  the  contracted  forms  of  the 


gtre  flaonnplAk  (10)  What  changes  in  wnnd  do  some  of  these  undergo  without  Teceivfaif 
waj  addttloiial  inflexion  ?  Give  ezsmpleo.  (11)  Deicrlbe  the  eecond  cUua.  Show  bow 
tiMit  jwtoriti  —JKined,  lad  give  enmpJee* 
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modem  coi\{iigatioii.  Each  elflas  to  be  deeoribed,  and  thea  the  enii- 
meration  written  after  the  model  of  the  list-Hroots,  preterits  and  par- 
tidpleB. 

Then  ibllowB  a  ecfone  of  exercises  in  fondng;  proportions  with  oer- 
tain  prescribed  tenses  of  a  prescribed  nnmber  of  the  verbs  from  the  list 
Bj  this  plan  the  learner  maj  be  made  as  flimlHar  as  we  please  with 
these  verbs,  while  he  is  acqmring  practice  in  the  formation  of  propo- 
sitions, and  in  the  use  of  tlte  tenses.  Let  him  be  eqiedallj  enjoined  to 
ibrm  propositions  with  the  difibrent  tenses  of  those  verbs  in  which  he 
is  most  likely  to  make  mistakes ;  such  as  c^tim,  do^  drinh^  go^  lay^  Im, 
S00,  nf,  imttf,  &c.  These  exercises  to  be  extended  according  to  the 
wants  of  the  pnpiL 


CHAPTER  IV. 

MODIFICATION    OF    THE  SUBJECT  AND    PRE- 
DICATE   BY    NOUNS. 

§  08.  (1)  Hitherto  we  have  treated  of  such  modificationq^  of  the 
subjects  and  predicates  of  propositions  as  are  effected  by  a  change 
of  ihe/orm  of  the  subject  noun,  or  of  the  verb ;  namely,  the  change 
of  the  form  of  the  noun,  intended  to  indicate  plurality,  and  the 
dianges  of  the  form  of  the  yerb,  intended  to  indicate  plurahty,  per^ 
son,  time,  and  mode.     (2)  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the 


•V 


Modifications  of  the  Subject  Noun  and  Verb  effected 

ST  THE  employment  OF  OOMPLEMENTABT  OR  MODIFYING  WoRDB. 

(8)  Before  we  introduce  any  new  class  of  words  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  modification,  we  intend  to  consider  the  several  modi- 
fications of  both  subject  and  predicate,  effected  by  the  instrumen- 
tality of  one  of  the  the  two  classes  of  words  already  fieuniliar  to  the 
learner — ^we  mean  by  the  instrumentality  of  nouns.  (4)  The  words 
bdonging  to  the  class  of  verbs  never  perform  this  kind  of  function. 
(6)  According  to  the  definition  we  have  adopted,  verbs  are  always 
assertive,  and  can  never  o^n^— or,  except  as  forming  the  assertive 
part  of  an  a4xes9ory  proposition — ^modify  other  words. 

(6)  Nouns  are  employed  in  three  distinct  ways  to  modify  other 
words ;  namely,  1st  Without  any  change  of  their  form,  except  what 
they  undergo  when  used  as  subject  nouns ;  2d.  With  an  inflected 
form,  distinct  from  that  employed  as  subject  noun  ;  And,  3d.  Accom- 

I  <&  (1)  MenUon  the  kind  of  BiodiflcAUoiui  btretolbra  tiMtod.  (S)  What  Und  do  w« 
now  propoM  to  oonaidor  f 

(8)  What  QMclal  claas  of  theM  modlfleations  eomes  flnt  undor  notice  T  (4)  Do  Teitt 
•rer  pedbnn  the  Auction  of  nnodifying  other  words  f  (6)  Toll  why  they  wo  not  employod 
aUme  fat  the  purpose  of  modi  float  ion  > 

(iQ  MiMitkB  thd  tbTM  diitiMi  w«jF»  ia  which  nonaa  an  osployad  Ibr  tfaa  pnpow  cf 
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paaied  by  a  word  which  serves  as  an  intermediate  to  the  comple- 
mentary noun  and  the  word  which  it  completes,  and  forms  an  essen- 
tial part  of  the  complement  (7)  Each  of  these  classes  of  comple- 
meiits  formed  by  nouns  we  shall  treat  separately.    (8)  And,  first,  the 

Modifications  effeotbd  by  the  xmplotment  of  the  Noun 

in  the  same  forms singular  and  plural — ^as  when  it  serves 

A8  Subject  Noun  of  a  Proposition. 

(9)  Remark. — ^For  convenience  sake  we  may  call  the  noun  mo- 
dified  the  principal  noun. 

§  09.  (1)  The  Noun  in  Apposition  Modification  or  Com- 
plement. (2)  This  form  of  modification  is  restricted  to  nowMy 
or  to  words  or  phrases  taken  substantively.  It  is  never  applied 
to  verbs.  (3)  It  consists  of  another  noun  apposed — ^that  is,  placed 
to  or  by — the  principal  noun.  (4)  The  noun  in  apposition  usu- 
ally expresses  some  attribute  —  something  descriptive — or  some 
appellation  of  that  which  is  signified  by  the  principal  noun.  (5)  It 
18  the  addition  of  another  name  applicable  to  the  object  designated 
by  the  principal  noun,  generally  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  the 
expression  more  clear  and  definite,  but  sometimes  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  ornament  or  of  emphasis.  Example :  (6)  WilUam,  ^ke 
FABMER,  is  an  honest  man.  Here  the  noun  farmer  is  apposed^  or 
placed  by  the  noun  William,  to  render  the  subject  of  the  assertion 
'more  clear  and  definite.  (7)  This  apixmtion  indicates  that  the 
subject  of  our  assertion,  in  the  present  instance,  is  not  any  man 
whatever  called  William,  but  the  particular  person  to  whom  both 
the  name  William  and  the  name  farmer  are  applicable — the  man 
known  to  the  person  whom  we  address  as.  The  farmer. 

[(8)  This  modification  is  most  frequently,  though  not  exclusively, 
applied  to  the  proper  names  of  persons  and  places.  (9)  It  is  applied 
to  noons,  whether  they  serve  as  subject  noun  of  a  proposition,  or  are 
employed  in  any  of  the  functions  to  be  hereafter  described.    (10)  Per- 

modUyiog  wordflb  (7)  IIow  is  it  proposed  to  treat  these  several  forms  of  modlfleation  ?  (Q 
WUch  special  division  is  considered  first  ?    (9)  Repeat  roniark. 

$  09.  (1)  What  name  is  given  to  the  modification  first  treated  f  (9)  To  what  cbM  of  words 
It  this  modification  restricted  r  (8)  Of  what  does  it  consist  ?  (4)  What  does  it  express  f 
(jEQ  atato  the  additional  explanation.  (8)  Oive  example,  and  point  out  the  appotUiom. 
(7)  What  does  the  appoHUon  comptrnwrU  in  this  case  liidioate  f 

[(8)  To  what  class  of  noons  to  this  modifleatlon  most  frtqinentij  applied  t  (1)  la  Hap* 
pUed  only  to  noons  empl^ed  as  fot^Jeeli  of  proporitiona,  or  tonoont  wbatorermijbe  tUIr 
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haps  the  only  exotption  is,  that  it  would  be  improper,  or  at  least  inele- 
gant, to  modify  a  noun  itself  placed  in  appantian  by  another  noun  in 
appontian^  thns  adding  appontion  to  appiniti&n,] 

(11)  The  noun  in  apposition  is  most  generally,  though  not 
always,  placed  after  tlie  noun  which  it  modifies.  In  such  expres- 
sions as  My  brother  William^  General  Washington^  dsc,  the 
nouns  brother  and  general  are  the  modifying  nouns,  and  precede  the 
noons  with  which  they  stand  in  apposition.* 

[(12)  In  languages  which  have  case  terminations,  the  noun  in  appo- 
sition must  be  in  tiie  same  case  with  the  principal  noun.  (18)  In  Eng- 
lish  it  does  not  always,  take  the  ease  termination  of  the  principal  noun^ 
as  wHl  be  seen  hereafter.    (See  §  75 :  26,  27.)t 

*It  may  be  doubted  whether  in  such  examples  as  General  Waahington, 
Queen  Victoria,  Aa,  the  modifying  word  should  not  be  called  a  noun  at(fec- 
iMPify  €mployed.  There  is  often  not  much  dififerenee  between  the  two  forma 
of  modifieatioD ;  but  the  noun  employed  at^eetively,  as  we  shall  see,  ean 
generally  be  reaolyed  into  some  other  form  of  modification,  made  by  the 
ease  of  a  noun,  or  by  a  noun  and  prepositiony  from  which  modification  it  ia 
ooDtracted ;  but  the  noon  in  apposition  can  be  resolved  into  no  other  form 
but  that  of  an  adjective  acceuory  proposition  ;  and  in  this,  such  modifications 
aa  general^  in  the  expression  Qencral  Washington,  are  like  other  nouns  in 
apposition.  The  word  general  cannot  be  resolved  into  a  genitive  ecue  modi- 
Jteation,  a  noun  and  preposition  modifieationt  an  adjective  modification,  <&c, 
bat  only  into  a  modification  formed  by  an  acoeasory  proposition,  as  TKoaA- 
ington,  who  %oas  general, 

f  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  this  species  of  modification  effects  very 
nearly  the  same  purpose  which  is  effected  by  an  acf/ective  modification.  The 
noun  in  apposition  is  necessarily  a  common  noun  or  name  of  a  class,  and  not 
only  denotes  objects  of  its  kind,  but  at  the  same  time  connotes  (as  the  logi- 
eiana  si^)  the  disting^uishing  qualities  and  characteristics  of  the  class.  Henos^ 
when  placed  in  appoeition  with  another  noun,  it  serves  to  indicate  the  pres- 
ence of  these  connoted  qualities  or  characteristics.  For  example,  when  I  use 
the  expression,  Plato,  the  philoeopher,  the  noun  in  apposition,  philosopher, 
tndicatea  that  the  Plato  intended  was  the  one  who  possessed  the  characteria- 
ties^  properties^  attributes  of  a  philosopher — the  person  distinguished  from 
an  others  of  the  name,  by  the  possession  of  these  at^butes,  Aa  It  would 
be  incorrect;  however,  to  say  that  the  noun  thus  used  becomes  an  ad- 
jective. 

IkmetioDf  (10)  IsUiereuijexoepUonr]  (11)  Whero  Is  Uie  noon  ia  spposition  placed  t 
[(IS)  What  Is  add  of  Uie  noun  In  sppoaltion  in  kngnages  which  hsTe  oase  tanninstioaa  t 
0^  In  EmiUah  docs  itahrsjs  take  Xb»omb  termination  of  the  prindpal  aoiinl]    (14)  What 
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(15)  A  noon  in  appositloQ  is  sometinKW  employed  to  modify  9kpr^p» 
^ti0n  (or  lierhaps  rather  in  many  cases,  to  r^etent  a  proposition), 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  propMttion  is  sometimes  plaoed  in  apposi- 
tioii  with  a  noon  to  modify  or  explain  it.  This  might  be  expected, 
since  propositions  often  perform  the  functions  of  nouns,  or,  to  use  the 
current  language  of  our  grammars,  are  used  suhstantively,  (16)  As 
example  of  a  noun  in  apposition  with  a  proposition,  take  the  follow- 
ing :  To  BB  GOOD  IS  TO  BB  HAPPY — TRUTH  fwwT  to  he  forgotten  by 
those  commencing  the  journey  of  life.  (17)  In  this  example  (as  indeed 
in  every  instance  of  apportion,  and  perhaps  in  the  use  of  every  form 
of  modification  or  complement  employed  with  a  noun),  there  is  a  sap- 
pressed  predication,  a  tacit  assumption  of  the  assertion,  that  to  be  good 
is  to  he  happy ^  is  a  truth  never  to  he  forgotten^  &c.  (18)  We  have  an 
example  of  a  proiKisition  used  as  an  apposition  modification  in  the  fol- 
lowuig  sentence :     The  apoloot,  often  pleaded  by  the  slaees  of  vieioue 

habits^  TUAT  TUBIR  YIOBS  UiJURB   VONB  BUT  THEMSBLYES,  ft  gensroUp 

inconsistent  with  truth,  and  even  if  itrietly  eonsistent  with  truth  in 
eome  eases,  is  no  adequate  justifieation  of  their  conduct.  Here  the 
proposition,  ^^  Their  vices  injure  none  but  themselves,*'  is  placed  in 
apposition  with  the  noun  ^^  apology,'*  and  serves  to  explain  it. 

(19)  It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  infinitives  (alone,  or  with 
their  accompanying  modifications  or  complements)  are  often  used  as 
Imposition  modifications,  since  we  consider  infinitives  oa  a  peculiar 
class  of  nouns. 

(20)  A  noun  is  often  repeated  (with,  or  without  accompanying 
modification),  for  the  purpose  of  emphasis,  and  thus  placed  in  a  sort 
of  apposition  with  itself.  (21)  This  occurs  chiefly,  though  not  ezda- 
iively,  when  the  noun  is  used  in  what  is  called  ^e  ease  qf  addnm^ 
(See  §  99 :  9.)  (22)  For  example :  "  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem^  which 
killcst  the  prophets,''  &c.  **  My  people  have  hewed  out  cistema,  brohm 
cistems^^  &c.  (23)  We  should  in  practical  analysis  rather  call  thia 
Emphatic  Repetition. 

(24)  ^^  A  plural  term  is  sometimes  used  in  apposition  after  two  or 


to  meant  bj  the  terms  pr<ne(pa<  noun  f  KjDS.T\kb§unmv^UckismodifUA\xfiBt» 
placed  In  appoeitlon. 

(15)  Mention  a  pnrpoae  for  which  a  nomi  in  appoeitlon  to  aometlmet  en^loj'ed.  (IQ 
Oire  the  example.  (17)  Sepeat  the  rtmailL  (18)  Gire  an  example  of  a  propoettlon  i|Md 
M  an  appoettion  modification ;  and  point  oat  the  words  in  apposition. 

(19)  Repeat  the  remark  in  reference  to  inflnitire*. 

0(0)  What  to  said  of  the  repetition  of  a  noon  r  (21)  When  does  thto  ohiflfly  occur  ?  (S^ 
Repeat  the  example    (88)  What  would  we  call  thto  In  analysto  f 

(M)  Bepeat  the  remark  in  reference  to  the  use  ci%pliwrai%am]xiafpoetSie9kS  saillvs 
the«snipl«. 
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more  sobstantiret  nngidarf  to  combine  and  gire  them  emphuis;  aa, 
"  Time^  labor,  money ^  all  were  lost/^ 

(25)  Distributive  words  are  someUmes  pnt  in  apposition  with  a 
ploral  substantive;  as  ^^  They  wont  each  of  tliem  on  his  waj.*'  In 
the  construction  of  a  sentence,  the  distributive  word  is  sometimea 
omitted.  Of  this  character  are  such  expressions  as  the  following: 
^^  They  stood  in  each  other'B  way — that  is,  they  stood  each  in  the 
other's  way.**— (5«Wi<m'#  Eng.  Gram,  sees.  671-678.)* 

(26)  An  a^)^^^®  ^1^^  substantively  (that  is,  with  its  noun  sup- 
presBed),  is  often  employed  as  an  apposition  modification  of  a  noun ; 
aa,  Charla  the  Bold,  Alexander  the  Great,  William  the  Third.  In 
theee  phrasea,  there  is  (perhaps)  a  suppression  of  the  name  after  the 
adjective,  as  Charles  the  Bold^  f(yr  Charles,  the  bold  Charles ;  or  of  the 
title  of  the  person;  Duke,  in  the  first  example,  Conqueror,  in  the 
second,  and  king  of  that  name  in  the  third.  Tlie  determinative,  or 
article,  we  suppose,  may,  in  such  cases,  be  regarded  as  indicating  a 
aoppreaaed  noun.  K  not,  this  must  be  considered  a  peculiar  use  of  the 
ttdjeetive,'] 

(27)  In  written  exercises,  the  noun  in  apposition,  modification,  or 
complement,  may  be  represented  by  the  following  contraction:  Ap, 
tnodn.,  or  Ap,  com.  In  our  examples,  and  in  the  exercises,  wo  use 
aome  of  the  determinative  words,  as  a,  the,  this,  that,  &c.,  which  have 
not  been  yet  explained.  In  analysis,  the  learner  may  pass  over  these 
for  the  present. 

MoDKL  OF  A  Wbttten  Exeboisk. — Cicero,  the  orator,  flourished, 
&o.  Cicero,  8,  If,  mod'd  by  orator.  If,  Ap,  Road  thus — Cicero  is 
the  anbjeet  noun  of  the  proposition,  and  is  modified  by  orator,  a 
Boon  in  i^poeition.  The  noun  Cicero,  thus  modified,  is  the  complete 
anljeet. 

Let  the  learner  point  out,  or,  in  a  written  exercise,  underline,  the 
i^>poflition  complements,  in  the  following  examples : 

*  In  some  oasee^  where  a  noun  in  apposition  would  seem  to  be  the  most 
natural  modificatioD,  we  employ  a  nouo^  with  the  preposition  of;va^  The 
CUy  of  Rome,  The  month  of  June;  not*  The  City  Home,  The  month  Jrnne, 
as  in  Latin  and  German.  This  usage  is  confined  chiefly  to  names  of  town% 
countries^  and  months  The  French  and  some  other  modem  langungep 
agree  nearly  with  ours  in  this  matter. 

(96)  What  remark  is  made  In  reftrence  to  digtrfbuUv^  words  put  In  sppoaitlon  f 

(80)  What  Is  said  of  an  apposition  modification  formed  bj  an  a^JecUve  used  «tt&sC(Nl- 

tUMlif  f    Illostrate  by  examples.] 

(27)  By  what  contractions  may  the  noun  in  appottUon  mod{ficatton  or  compUmmU  be 

TSpMsented  in  written  ezerdses  f 
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^  The  gentle  Spenser,  flmoy's  pleadng  son.** 

^  Let  Newton,  pnre  intelligence,  whom  God 

To  mortals  lent,''  &o, 
"Ealeigh,  the  scourge  of  Spain." 

^  Nor  can  the  muse  the  gallant  Sydney  paas, 

The  plume  of  war  1" 
*^  Bm  friend,  the  British  Oassius,  fearless  hled.^ 
^Nature!  great  Parent  1  whose  unceasing  hand.** 
«*  Scipio,  the  gentle  chief." 

^  Where  art  thou  Hammond  ?  thou,  the  darling  pride, 
The  friend,  and  lover  of  the  tuneftil  throng  I" 

**  The  watery  deep,  an  object  strange  and  new, 
Before  me  rose." 

^^  Emblem  of  peace,  the  dove  before  thee  flies." 

^  A  stranger  to  superior  strength, 
Man  vainly  trusts  his  own." 

"  Thou  Sun,  of  this  great  world  both  eye  and  sonL" 

"  Come  peace  of  mind,  delightful  guest." 

ExEBOisE  I. — Let  the  learner  find  ten  or  more  examples  of  noons 
placed  in  apposition.  This  exercise  may  be  repeated,  till  this  oon- 
struotion  becomes  familiar. 

ExRBCiSE  II.,  III.,  &o. — Form  a  given  number  of  propositions, 
having  subjects  modified  by  a  noun  in  apposition  mod^fieatum. 

Let  the  verbs  in  these  and  the  following  exercises  be  selected  from  tht 
list  of  verbs  of  the  ancient  conjugation.  When  the  pupil  is  once  suffieiflntly 
familiar  with  these  verbs,  and  especially  with  those  in  which  he  might  be 
most  subject  to  commit  blunders,  let  him  be  required  to  use  verbs  of  the 
modem  conjugation  regularly  inflected.  In  one  exercise,  let  it  be  required 
that  all  tbo  verbs  shall  be  in  a  certain  tense  simple  or  compound ;  in  the  nex^ 
in  a  different  tense,  that  the  learner  may  become  perfectly  acquainted  with 
all  the  forms  of  the  verb.  Perseverance  in  these  exercises  will  secure  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  grammar ;  serve  as  an  introduction  to  English  com* 
position,  which  consists  of  propositions  properly  arranged  to  express  thought ; 
and  call  the  pupil's  powers  of  invention  into  full  action. 

(28)  The  learner  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  this  apposition 
complement  with  the  peculiar  species  of  complement  of  the  predicate 
which  we  are  soon  to  con^der.  (29)  For  this  purpose,  let  him  re- 
member, first,  that  the  word  in  apposition  is  always  employed  to 

(8S)  What  waning  to  glren  to  the  iMnerr    (89)  What  two  flM^ts  is  be  ei^Joliied  to  m- 
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modify  a  noun  gncdnding  the  few  instanow  in  which  a  propositioii 
ooDAidered  ttiUtantively  is  thus  modified),  never  a  verb.  Second, 
that  the  modified  nonn,  and  the  noon  in  apposition,  are  always  in  the 
same  member ;  that  is,  both  in  the  sabject,  or  both  in  the  predicate  of 
the  proposition.  (30)  In  snch  examples  as  ^^John  fell  a  victim  to 
hia  nngoTemable  passions,'^  *^  Uortensius  died  a  martyr,'^  the  con- 
atmotioB  is  entirely  different  from  that  which  we  have  been  consider- 
ing. (81)  The  words  tietim  and  martyr  are  not  in  apposition  with 
John  and  Hortenaios,  bat  manifestly  make  up  a  part  of  what  is  as- 
serted of  them  respectively.  (32)  What  is  asserted  of  John,  is /ailing 
a  tietim  to  hu  pamans^  and  of  Hortensius,  dying  a  martyr — ^a  very 
difTerent  construction  (conveying  a  different  meaning)  from  Ilortenr 
HuMy  the  martyry  died.  (83)  In  the  following  passage,  we  have  an 
example  of  each  of  these  distinct  species  of  constmction :  ^^  My  wife, 
sweet  eoother  of  my  cares,  fell*******a  victim  to  despair."  Here 
toother^  with  its  modifications,  is  placed  in  apposition  with  wife,  the 
ntbjeet  noun,  but  victim  is  a  complement  of  the  predicate — a  part  of 
what  is  asserted  of  his  wife,  the  tweet  soother  of  his  cares, 

MoDKL  Analysis — ^Noux  in  Apposhion. — Example  :  John,  the 
carpenter,  fell,  &c.  John  is  modified  hy  the  noun  cabpenteb  placed  in 
apportion.  Till  the  learner  thoroaghly  understands  this  construction, 
the  question  should  be  put,  whenever  a  noun  in  apposition  occurs, 
What  do  you  mean  by  a  noun  in  apposition  f  The  answer  to  this  is, 
It  is  a  noun  expressing  an  attribute  or  an  appellation  (some  other 
name)  placed  hy  another  noun,  generally,  in  order  to  denote  more  defi- 
nitely the  object  represented  by  the  principal  noun,  sometimes,  merely 
for  the  purpose  of  ornament  or  emphasis, 

(34)  A  noun  in  apposition,  when  it  follows  the  principal  noun,  la 
separated  from  it,  and  from  the  rest  of  the  proposition,  by  commas. 
(See  Appendix  on  Punctuation.) 

§  70.  (1)  We  may  here  notice  another  way  in  which  a  noun  without 
any  change  of  form,  or  connecting  word  expressed,  is  employed  to 
modify  another  nouu.  (2)  It  consists  in  attaching  a  modifying 
noun  to  a  principal  noun  (as  we  do  an  adjective,  see  §  80)  to  limit 
or  describe  it     (3)  We  have  examples  in  such  combinations  as, 

member  f  (80)  GtTe  examples  of  a  constrnctlon  somcUmefl  confounded  with  appoeitlon. 
(81)  What  U  Mid  in  reference  to  the  words  victim  and  martyr  in  those  examples?  (88) 
What  ts  asserted  of  John  and  Ilortenslns  respectively  In  the  examples  r  (88)  Olre  an  ex« 
ample  containing  both  forms  of  construction,  point  out  these  separate  forma,  and  tell  bow 
tbej  are  distinnnilabed.    (84)  What  is  Mid  of  the  punctuation  or  interpunetion  f 

1 70.  (1)  Is  the  noun  unchanged  and  without  a  connecting  word  emplojed  In  anj  otb«r 
wi^,  iftTe  appodtlop,  to  moduy  other  nouns  t   (S)  Howf   (8)  Give  cxampkn    (4)  What 
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vnndoto  shutters^  a  wine  cellar,  a  gold  trnztcA,  a  tfM  pencil  case^  Ssc 
(4)  Here  the  words  window,  wine,  pold,  gold  pencil,  perform  a  func- 
tion similar  to  that  of  descriptive  adjectives.  (5)  Indeed  the  word 
ffold,  used  as  in  the  examples  above,  is  commonly  recognised  i\&  an 
adjective,  as  well  as  golden,  which  is  formed  from  it,  and  always 
employed  attributively.  (6)  But  for  considering  the  word  gold  an 
adjective,  we  see  no  more  reason  than  for  considering  the  words 

window,  wine,  d^c,  as  employed  above,  adjectives.    (7)  They  all  alike 
perform,  as  here  used,  the  function  of  attributives  or  adjectives. 
(8)  We  shall  call  this  The  Modification  bt  a  Noun  ADjBonvxLT 

EMPLOTBD. 

[(9)  This  species  of  construction  is  very  prevalent  in  our  lan- 
guage, and  has  given  origin  to  a  large  class  of  our  compound  woixla. 
(10)  Wo  might  enumerate  some  dozens  of  these  compounds,  formed 
from  the  single  noun  Tiorse,  used  adjectitely  before  other  words ;  as, 
horsebach^  Jioreebean,  horseblocl,  Tiorsehoat,  horseboy,  horsebreaker,  dec, 
&c.  (11)  Some  of  these  compounds  are  written  as  one  word,  some 
with  a  hyphen-marh  (-)  between  the  component  parts ;  sometimes 
the  two  words  are  written  separately.  (12)  The  usage  in  regard 
to  the  manner  of  writing  many  words  thus  formed  is  not  perfectly 
settled ;  some  writing  them  with,  and  some  without  a  hyphen,  and 
some /Writing  words  as  separate,  which  others  unite  by  the  hyphen. 
(18)  It  is  plain  that  all  such  compounds  must  have  originated  from 
what  we  have  called  the  adjectite  use  of  the  noun ;  and  this  adjective 
use  has  itself,  we  suppose,  generally  originated  from  an  elliptical  mode 
of  expressing  various  complements  formed  by  the  noun.  (14)  For 
example,  horseboat  is  equal  to  loat  for  Threes,  that  is,  to  carry  horses, 
or  a  loat  tnoted  by  horses  ;  for  this  compound  word  has  these  two  dis- 
tinct meanings.  ITorse  breaker  —  one  who  breaks  horses,  Sbrse  being 
here  originally  ohjeotite  complement  to  the  verbal  word  breaier, 
fforse-eourser,  horse-heeper,  horsestealer  are  all  similar  to  horse-breaker. 
Horse-hair,  horse-flesh,  &c.  ^^  horse^shair,  horse's fletih,  or  ike  hair  <^a 
horse^  &c. 

kind  of  function  do  the  words  tcindato^  udne^  dec,  perform  in  these  ezaoipleef  (5)  What 
is  said  of  the  word  gold  t  (6)  What  Airtber  remark  aboat  gold  as  an  a4)ectiTe  ?  (7)  What 
remark  in  reference  to  all  these  words  f 

(8)  What  name  is  given  to  th|f  species  of  modification  t 

[(9)  Repeat  the  remark  in  reference  to  this  species  of  conatmction.  (10)  What  Si  Mrfd 
of  the  number  of  compound  words  thus  formed  ?  (11)  What  is  said  of  the  gelling  of  llwM 
compounds?  (12)  Bepeat  remark  in  reference  to  the  usage  in  this  matter.  (18)  Whit  it 
■aid  in  nferenoe  tothe  origin  of  these  oompoondat   (14)  lUoatxate  "bf  ttomplcii    (Uf)  £•• 
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(16)  When  the  two  nouns  have  oompletoly  coalesced  into  a  single 
word,  it  will  be  nnneoessary  in  practical  analyslB  to  have  recourse  to 
our  mode  of  naming  the  modifying  noun.  The  compound  may  be 
treated  as  a  sin^e  noun.  (16)  We  have  noticed  this  species  of  modi- 
fication that  the  learner  may  be  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  accouut  of 
the  cases  in  which  the  nouns  are  either  universally,  or  occasionally 
written  separately.  (IT)  If  there  were  no  cases  of  this  kind  now  to  be 
found,  it  would  still  be  proper  that  we  should  notice  the  fact  that  this 
apeciee  of  modification  once  prevailed  extensively  in  the  language,  and 
gave  birth  to  a  host  of  our  compound  terms.] 

§  71.  lliere  is  yet  another  species  of  modification  sometimes 
applied  to  noons  which  we  may  as  well  treat  in  this  place.  (1)  It 
oonaistB  of  the  verbal  noun,  commonly  called  the  Infinitive,*  (2) 
This  form  of  modification  is  placed  after  the  principal  word.  (3) 
We  have  examples  in  such  phrases  as,  A  desire  to  learn,  A  pro- 
pentiiy  to  find/aiUt.  The  wish  to  excel.  The  desire  to  please,  (4) 
He  has  a  heart  to  pity^  a  hand  to  help.  The  infinitive  here  expresses 
a  purpose— »  a  heart  for  the  purpose  of  pitying,  a  hand  for  the  pur- 
poee  of  helping.  (See  §77:6,  and  Note.)  (5)  An  action  to  he  con- 
demned. Here  there  is  peihaps  an  ellipsis  of  the  word  worthy^  or 
some  similar  adjective.  It  is  time  to  rise.  An  opportunity  to  enrich 
himself,  (6)  This  kind  of  modification  occurs  less  frequently  than 
some  others,  and  has  received  slight  notice  from  grammarians.     (7) 

*  Since  these  words  are  preceded  in  this  case  by  the  particle  to^  this 
mo^ficstion  might  perluipe  be  placed  among  those  united  to  the  principcU 
word  by  an  tniermediary.  But  there  is  good  reason  to  doubt  whether  the 
word  TO  is  really  in  this  use  a  mere  intermediary  ;  and  we  have  already, 
waiving  all  dispute  about  the  matter,  presented  the  infinitive  with  its  accom- 
panying  particle  as  a  noun,  becauBe,  thus  accompanied,  it  performs  the  func- 
tion of  nUject  noun.  We  must,  therefore,  in  consistency,  treat  the  combina- 
tion of  the  particle  with  the  verbal  root,  here  as  elsewhere,  as  if  it  were  a 
BDgle  word.    Indeed,  there  is  no  other  course  open  to  ua,  till  it  has  been 


peat  remark  in  referanoe  to  the  mode  of  analjrsta,  when  this  kind  of  componndf  oooors.  (16) 
What  reason  is  anigned  for  noticing  thia  species  of  modiflcatioQ  J  (17)  What  ihrther  is  said 
about  notidug  tliis  species  of  modification  ?] 

$71.  (1)  Mention  another  species  of  modification  applied  to  nonns.  (2)  Where  is  this 
modification  placed  in  reference  to  the  principal  word  1  {Sf  Repeat  the  first  four  examples. 
(4)  Bspeat  the  next  example  and  the  observaUon.  (5)  Repeat  remark  on  example,  ''an 
aetkm  to  be  condemned r  (6)  Repeat  remark  in  reference  to  thla  kind  of  modifioation.  (7) 
What  name  may  be  giyen  to  this  form  of  modiflcaUon  f 
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We  may  call  it  the  iKnvinys  Moxufioation  of  thk  Nouk.  In 
the  analysis  of  suoh  a  phrase  as,  A  duire  to  ham,  the  scholar  will 
simply  say  that  the  noun  denre  is  modified  by  the  infinitive  to 
learn,* 

EzsBOisE. — ^Let  the  learner  select  a  given  number  of  ezamplee  from 
some  book.  Or,  what  is  better,  and  in  this  case  perhaps  easier,  let 
him  form  a  given  number  of  proportions  containing  appropriate  ex- 
amples of  this  species  of  modification. 

§  72.  (1)  We  next  direct  attention  to  such  modifications  of 
verbs  as  consist  of  a  noun  in  the  same  form  as  it  is  employed  for 
subject  noun,  and  without  the  aikl  of  an  intermediary  word.  (2) 
Nouns  are  thus  employed,  both  in  the  singular  and  plural  form,  to 
modify,  or,  rather,  to  complete  many  neuter  wrfts^— especially  the 
verb  to  be.  (3)  We  mB,j  call  this  species  of  modification  (till  we 
can  find  a  better  name)  the  Noun  ooMPLSHsin'ARr  of  thb  keutsr 

▼EBB.f 


settled  what  is  the  preoiBd  function  (or  functiooB»  if  more  than  one)  of  the 
particle  to  in  the  infinitiw  form  of  verbals.  Whether  it  is  to  dbtinguiah  the 
Infinitive  use,  the  termination  originally  marking  thia  verbal  being  lopped 
away  in  the  progress  of  the  language,  we  leave  others  to  inquire.  Enough, 
for  our  present  purpose  that  these  combinations  perform  the  main  function 
of  nouns.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  particle  to  was  not  employed  In  the 
Anglo-Saxon  with  the  infinitive  form,  but  with  a  kind  of  gerundive ;  for 
example,  infinitive,  Lufian  (neter  preceded  by  the  partidfl  to),  to  love ;  ger* 
nndive,  to  Lufigenne  (always  preceded  by  to\  to  love,  to  loving,  &c 

*  These  infinitives  after  nouns  bear  some  resemblance  to  apposition  mod- 
ifications. They  may  generally  be  expanded  into  accessory  propoutieos 
which  serve  as  appositions ;  as,  The  boy  hat  a  detire  to  leam^^The boy  ha»a 
dsiire  that  he  may  learn,     (See  §§  105  and  106.) 

f  There  are  several  other  forms  of  modification  nearly  allied  to  this^  which 
we  are  not  ready  as  yet  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the  learner.  When  we 
have  got  them  all  before  us,  we  intend  to  explain  our  views  of  the  whole 
daas  at  the  same  time,  and  give  our  reasons  for  adopting  the  names  by  whieh 
we  oall  them.  These  constructions  have  never  been  tatirfaetorily  explained^ 
so  &r  as  we  know,  in  any  of  our  English  grammars.  The  laborious  Ger- 
mans have  gone  fiirthest  in  the  investigation  of  this  form  of  modification. 


ira.  (1)  To  what  to  our  ittentlon  next  cUreetod  f    (9)  Repeat  what  to  said  in 
to  the  modltleattan  otneiUer  fwfta    (8)  WbatnamemajwegiTotothtoBpedesofinodli- 
oatloiir 
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^XAUKMM.^'Kn&vMtd^  4$  p^wer,  Wltaltk  i§  power.  '*  Tby  ig&rd 
ittnOhJ'  ''Wudami$9kd^ene§.^  '' The  fear  of  the  Lord  iithohe^ 
fdng  of  wisdom."  "The  love  of  money  is  the  root  of  all  eTil.'* 
I}ewM9then€t  wu  an  orator.  The  m«/i  i/oere  Atheniairu,  "  This  man 
$oemi  the  2Mk20r  of  the  whole  party."  Re  continued  steward.  "  Hor^ 
tenriui  died  a  martyr."  "The  gentle  Sydney  lived  the  shepherd's 
JHend,^  Me  reigned  ahsolate  monarch.  He  stood  candidate  for  that 
ofBoe.    **  There  the  pitcher  stands  a  fragment^^     John  'becomes  a 


Let  thekamer  analyze  all  the  words  printed  in  italics  in  the  preced- 
ing examples,  as  a Jfrtt  exercise  on  the  use  of  this  modification.  Mo- 
DCLtw  ExAiONAXioir. — ^£xAMFi.s,  Knowledge  is  power.  Point  ont  the 
Boljeefc  of  this  proposition  ?  Ans.  Knowledge^  iot  of  this  the  assertion 
is  made.  Point  oat  the  predicate  as  it  here  stands  assertively  ex- 
pressed. Ans.  Ispower^  for  this  forms  the  assertion.  Can  yon  ex- 
press the  predicate  alone  freed  from  assertion  ?  Ans.  Yes.  Bein'^ 
pawer^  for  this  is  what,  in  the  proposition,  is  asserted  of  enowlsdok. 
Point  ont  the  terb^  name  the  class  to  which  it  belongs,  and  tell  tense, 
nnmber,  and  person.  Ans.  Is  is  the  verb,  because  it  makes  the  asser- 
tkn;  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  nenter  verbs;  and  is  in  the  indefinite 
tense,  singnlar  nnmber,  third  i)erson.  What  is  the  snbject  nonn  ?  Ans. 
Knowledge.  Is  it  modified?  Ans.  No.  How  is  the  verb  modified! 
Ana-  By  the  complementary  noun  poweb. 

Model  of  a  Wbitten  Exbsoisb. — Knowledge  S,  ^.  is  V.  n,  indf. 
sAiig.  8.  md.  by  power  comp,  N.  To  be  read  thus :  hnowledge  is  the  sub- 
ject nonn ;  is  the  verb.  It  is  of  the  nenter  or  intransitive  class,  indefi- 
nite t^nse,  singular  nnmber,  third  person,  and  modified  by  the  com- 
plementary noun  power,  Exbboisb  II. — Write  the  above  examples  after 
this  model 

ExxBoisE  m.,  IV.,  &c. — ^Let  the  learner  endeavor  to  find,  or  to 
constmct  a  given  number  of  examples  embracing  one  or  more  of  the 

Yet  we  cannot  follow  their  footsteps  exactly,  sinoe  our  mode  of  analyBiB  dif- 
fers considerably  from  theirs  in  other  tbingE^  but  especially  in  reference  to 
the  verb  to  be.  We  are  happy  to  shelter  ourselves  under  the  authority  of 
Beoker,  and  to  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  him  for  much  information  on 
the  subject  of  this  class  of  modifications,  whidi  he  calls  the/oc^t/ivtf  object 
Tliough  oinr  method  differs  materially  from  his,- we  believe  our  opinions  on 
this  subject  are  consistent  with  his,  except  in  reference  to  the  verb  to  be. 
TUm  verb  he  treats,  like  all  other  grammarians^  as  being  the  naked  copula ; 
we  reduce  it  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view^that  is,  in  reference  to  its  eonr 
sfaradioDal  funotions^-4o  a  level  with  other  intransitive  verbis 
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preceding  forms  of  modifioatlon.  This  exercise  may  be  repeated  tin 
the  learner  is  familiar  with  the  forms  of  oonstmction  already  ex- 
hibited. 

§  78.  (1)  We  might  proceed  to  treat  of  several  other  modifi- 
cations of  the  verb,  or  complements  of  the  predicate,  consisting  of 
nouns  which,  in  the  present  state  of  the  language,  are  used  for  this 
purpose  without  any  change  of  their  form.  (2)  There  is  a  class  of 
words,  however,  recognised  as  nouns,  namely,  the  pronouns,  which 
assuma  a  form  distinct  from  the  subject  form,  when  they  are  em- 
ployed in  some  of  these  modifications.  (3)  And  in  the  language 
from  which  the  English  descends,  as  well  as  in  many  of  the  andent 
and  modem  languages,  a  distinct  form  of  the  noun  is  generally 
employed  for  the  purposes  referred  to.  (4)  Besides,  these  comple- 
ments stand  in  a  different  relation  to  the  subject  of  the  proposition, 
from  that  in  which  the  noun  complementary  of  the  neuter  verb 
stands.*  This  distinction  it  may  be  useful  to  mark  by  treating  these 
modifications  as  belonging  to  separate  classes.  (5)  We  therefore  pro- 
pose to  suspend  for  the  present  the  enimieration  of  the  various  spe- 
cies of  modifications,  in  order  to  consider  briefly  the  particular 
changes  which  the  noun  undergoes  in  our  language,  that  it  may 
derve  certain  functions  as  a  m>odifying  or  completing  word. 

*  The  noun  eompUmentary  of  the  neuter  verb  expresses  sometliing  whidi  is 
contemplated  by  the  speaker  as  having  its  seat  in  the  subject^  in  sach  manner 
as  the  verb  indicates.  For  example,  "  Knowledge  is  power."  Here  power 
is  contemplated  as  a  something  so  seated  in  the  subject  knowledge,  that  it  ex- 
ists together  (co-exists)  with  it  Or  considering  power  (as  we  are  inclined 
to  do  here),  as  eon-noting  the  attributes  of  power,  these  attributes  are  con- 
templated in  this  assertion  as  co-existing  with  knowledge.  Again,  "Thin 
man  seems  the  leader."  Here  the  attributes  eon-noted  by  the  term  leader  are 
contemplated  as  teeminglg  eo-exiating  with  the  subject — "  the  man."  The  pre- 
dicate— modification  and  all — ends  in  the  subject  in  all  these  oaeesi  and  henoe^ 
the  subject  form  of  the  noun  is  used.  But  the  complements  to  be  considered 
express  a  something  without  and  beyond  the  subject;  influenced  by  the  aeti<m 
of  the  verb.  Hence,  in  many  languages  they  take  a  form  distinct  from  the 
subject  form. 

1 7&  (1)  Are  there  anj  other  modiflcations  of  rerhe  conaiBting  of  noxins  in  the  same  Ibrm 
employed  as  subject  noon  f  (2)  What  is  remarked  of  the  pronouns?  (8)  Whatlarwnarked 
of  the  hmguage  f^om  which  the  English  is  descended,  and  of  other  languages  ?  (4)  Whai 
is  said  of  some  of  the  complements  of  the  predicate,  ftxrmed  by  nonna,  and  yet  to  be 
sidered  f    (5)  What  is  now  proposed  f 
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(6)  Th«M  difierent  ibnns  of  the  noun  are  known  in  grammar 
by  the  name  of  Cases  of  the  Noun.  (7)  The  form  med  as 
snbj^  noun — ^the  real  noun  without  addition  or  modification  (save 
that  of  plurality),  is  generally  counted  (perhaps  not  \s'itli  strict  pro- 
priety) one  of  the  cases,  (8)  The  subject  form,  with  which  the 
learner  may  now  be  supposed  to  be  familiar,  is  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  The  Nominative  Case.  The  singular  form  of  the 
noun  is  called  the  nominative  case  singular^  the  plural  form  the 
nominative  can  plural,  (9)  If  we  consider  that  only  a  distinct 
case  which  is  marked  by  a  distinct  form,  we  have  but  one  other 
case,  besides  the  nominative,  of  any  of  our  nouns  with  the  excep- 
tion of  that  class  caUed  pronouns.  (10)  This  single  casefonn  is 
called  the  genitive  case  by  all  the  old  grammarians.  (11)  Our 
English  grammarians  have  very  generally  called  it  the  possessive 
case,  because  tlie  genitive  most  commonly  denotes  possession^  on 
the  part  of  the  object  which  the  modifying  noun  represents,  in  re- 
ference to  the  object  which  is  represented  by  the  principal  noim* 
(12)  Thus,  77ie  merchants  store,  .Here  the  genitive  or  possessive 
form  merchants^  indicates  that  the  merchant  possesses  what  is  de- 
noted by  the  modified  noun — store. 

Formation  of  the  Genitive  or  Possessive  Case. — (13)  The 
genitive  or  possessive  case  is  formed  in  the  written  language  by 
adding  to  the  noun  an  «,  preceded  by  an  apostrophe;  as  man^ 
genitive  man^s, 

[(14)  The  observations  in  §  42,  regarding  the  manner  in  which  the 
f  of  the  plural  form  is  pronounced,  apply  with  equal  force  to  this  b  of 
the  genitive  case.  (15)  If  the  final  letter  of  the  noun  to  which  the  § 
is  added  is  a  sharp  mute,  the  s  must  necessarily  be  pronounced  with 
its  proper  sharp  sound;  as  a  smp^s  company,  a  tllwk's  flight,  a  oat^s 
paw,  &c,    (16)  If  on  the  contrary,  the  noun  ends  in  a  flat  mute,  a 

(6)  By  whit  luune  are  these  difllerent  forms  of  the  noon  dlstiDgnishedt  (7)  What  ta 
■aid  of  the  fbrin  used  as  rabject  nonnf  (8)  What  ease  ruune  iaglyon  to  the  mibieetformt 
(9)  Wliat  la  aald  of  the  number  of  ocmm  marked  hj  a  disttnct  form  in  English  f  (10)  What 
te  the  ool  J  ease  of  nouns  (ezoepUng  pronoons)  answering  to  this  doecription  caRed  t  (11) 
What  name  has  generally  been  given  to  it  by  English  grammarians?  State  the  roasoo. 
(18)  Repeat  example  and  illnstraUon. 

(18)  How  Is  the  geniUye  case  formed  in  the  written  Uuignage  ? 

[(14)  What  obserratlons  apply  to  the  pronnneiatton  of  this  «  of  the  genitire  f    (16)  When 
the  final  letter  of  the  noon  is  a  sharp  mnte,  how  must  the  «  be  somidedf     (16)  Eow 
tb*  final  letter  la  •  ilat  maUf] 


%«i^  or  a  fKHOtfZ)  the  §  of  the  geaitiye  ia  eoanded  like  •  ;  «0|  •  0TAa*s 
h&m$,  a  MAN^s  A^oci,  a  hebo^s  amra^«.] 

(17)  When  the  plural  form  of  a  noun  does  not  end  in  t,ihe 
genitive,  or  possessive  case  plural  is  formed,  in  the  same  manner  aa 
^e  genitive  case  singular,  by  adding  in  the  written  language  a,  pre- 
ceded by  an  apostrophe  to  thejplufal  form ;  as,  men^  genitive  tnen% 
brethren^  genitive  brethren^  &c  (18)  But  when  the  plural  ends, 
as  it  generally  does,  in  «,  another  8  could  not  be  added  without  giv- 
ing an  additional  syllable  to  the  word  in  pronunciation.  (19)  This 
is  never  done  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  plural  genitive.  (20) 
When  the  plural  subject  noun  (or  nominative  case,  as  it  is  com- 
monly called)  ends  in  «,  the  genitive  plural  agrees  with  it  in  sound, 
and  in  the  spoken  language  can  be  distinguished  from  it  by  the 
sense  alone.  (21)  In  the  written  language  the  genitive  plural  is 
distinguished  from  the  nominative  plural  by  an  apostrophe  (')  placed 
after  the  final  s  of  the  nominative ;  as.  On  eagles'  wings^  Th$ 
Friends*  meeting  house  ;  equivalent  to.  On  the  wings  of  eagles.  The 
meeting  house  of  the  Friends. 

[(22)  The  same  method  of  distinguishing  the  genitive  singular,  k 
also  adopted  in  the  written  language,  when  the  singular  form  of  the 
noun  ends  in  m;  as,  Ibr  righteousness'^  sake,  (28)  The  apostrophe  is 
also  placed  after  some  other  words  ending  in  an  <  sound,  to  indicate 
the  genitive ;  as,  For  conscience^  sake,* 

(24)  In  the  spoken  language,  we  sometimes  form  the  genitive  of 
singular  nouns  (generally  proper  names)  ending  In  an  «  sound,  bj 
adding  the  syllable  es;  sa  Jamei  kite^  pronounced  Jameses  Mte. 


*  We  suspect  that  the  <  in  the  next  word,  sake,  has  its  InjSaenoe  hsxtk 
We  know  no  example,  except  this^  of  a  genitive  form  of  eonseimes,  FmoSf 
in  the  genitiye,  ought,  we  presume,  to  be  spelled  peace'i^  and  ihoold  oei^ 
tainly  be  pronomioed  peace»~'For  peaet*  or  peace* a  eake. 


0.7)  How  iB  the  g«iUtiT«  plnnl formed,  when  the  plural  sat^Jeot  form  does  not  end  in  ef 
(18)  What  would  be  the  effect  of  adding  an  *«  when  the  sattJeot  form  ends  In  •  /  (19)  Is 
this  ever  in  foct  done  to  form  a  plural  genitiTe  ?  (20)  What  is  the  genitiye  plural  fonn  in 
the  spoken  langnage  when  the  nominatire  plural  ends  In  «  f  (21)  How  is  it  dlwtfngnlahed 
<h>m  the  nominative  In  the  written  language  t    Give  the  examples. 

[(22)  Bepeat  the  obserration  in  reference  to  slngnlar  noons  ending  in  ee,  (98)  De  taj 
singalar  words  besides  those  in  <«  form  the  genlUve  in  the  same  way  f 

(|M)  What  is  said  cf  some  singnkr  noons  tsking  the  syllable  ss  in  their  genitiTe  In  tbe 


«**•] 
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(B6)  Perhaps  sueh  forms  should  be  spelled,  as  they  are  pronoonced, 
with  €8  added  to  the  nominative,  or  rather,  with  '»,  to  distingaish  them 
from  phLral  forms;  as  Jame8\  T?ioma6*8y  Dou^l<is\  (26)  Some 
authors  add  the  ^»  to  sach  nouns — some  the  apostrophe  alone.  (27)  To 
<Ntie  noun  ending  in  «,  we  find  the  ''s  sometimes  added — ^namely,  wit- 
ness ;  thus,  Th6  WITNESSES  veracity,] 

In  proper  Dames  ending  in  a,  the  genitive  case  is  very  generally  the  same 
with  the  nominative  in  the 'spoken  language.  This  applies  partici^arly  to 
Greek  and  Latin  proper  names.  In  the  written  language  an  apostrophe  is 
placed  after  the  tf  but  in  speaking,  the  genitive  is  not  distingiushed  from  the 
BomiiiatiTei  Examples^  '^ Achilles*  wrath;  "Atreos'  royal  line;"  ''Olym- 
pn^  lofty  tops;"  « Thetis*  godlike  son;"  "Pirithous'  fimie."  "Briscis* 
timrnm,"  itc  This  form  of  expression  is  generally  avoided  in  prose,  and 
the  Norman  construction  adopted ;  thus,  77ie  wrath  of  Achillea^  dec. 

We  have  examples  of  similarly  formed  genitives  of  Scripture  proper 
names;  as,  *  Jesus'  sake  ;**  ''Moses'  law."  These  names  in  the  early  editions  of 
the  authorised  version,  as  well  as  in  the  versions  of  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and 
that  of  Geneva,  are  printed  without  the  apostrophe^  and  were  undoubtedly 
pronounced  in  the  same  manner  as  the  nominative ;  and,  we  believe^  they 
are^  generally,  so  pronounced  at  the  present  day.  The  use  of  the  apostrophe, 
in  marking  genitives,  was  introduced,  as  we  shall  again  have  occasion  to  ob- 
serve^ mudi  later  than  the  age  of  the  translators. 

(28)  Remabk. — Let  the  learner  carefhlly  remember,  that  in  wri- 
ting genitive  or  possessive  cases,  the  mark  called  apostrophe  (^  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  modem  spelling.  To  omit  it,  is  as  much  an  error 
in  orthography,  as  to  omit  a  letter  in  a  word. 

§  74.  Declension  ot  Nouns  and  Pronouns. — (1)  We  now 
pfx>pose  to  exhibit  what  is  called  the  declension  of  nouns ;  that  is, 
the  regular  arrangement  of  their  cases  of  the  singular  and  plural 
forms.  (2)  The  declension  of  nouns  (leaving  out  of  view  the  pro- 
nouns), if  we  admit  only  the  eases  which  possess  distinct  forms, 
would  be  as  follows : — 


Singular.      Plural, 
Nominative,  Man,  Men. 

GBNmvE,       Man's,  Men's. 


Singular. 

Friend, 

Friend's, 


Plural. 
Friends. 
Friends'. 


apot&H  langnagtt  f  (26)  How  tihoald  saeh  senttires  perhaps  be  written  ?  (S0)  Are  anthora 
agreed  in  thia  nutter  f    (27)  What  Is  said  of  the  nonn  witneea  f] 

(2S)  Repeat  the  remark  about  apelUng. 

f  74  (1)  What  is  meant  by  the  declension  of  a  nonn  ?  (2)  Decline  the  nouns  num  and 
JHend^  as  given  above,  spelling  them  ifterwardt,  inclading  the  apoatrophe  as  pert  of  ths 
qwllfng 
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(3)  We  shall,  however,  for  reasons  which  will  appear  hereafter, 
exhibit  the  declensions  so  as  to  accord  with  the  structure  of  the 
ancient  Anglo-Saxon,  and  the  sister  languages  of  the  north  of  Eu- 
rope, and  substantially  with  the  Greek  and  Latin.  (4)  In  doing 
this  we  add  two  cases  to  those  already  enumerated,  but  which  in 
fonn  (save  in  the  class  of  pronouns)  are  always  the  same  with  the 
nominative.  (5)  One  of  these  we  call,  following  the  commonly 
received  names,  the  accusative  or  objective  case.  (6)  The  last  is  the 
name  generally  given  to  this  case  by  English  grammarians,  because 
its  chief  function  is  to  express  the  passive  object  of  an  active  verb. 
(7)  The  second  additional  case  we  call  also  by  the  old  name,  the 
Dative  Case.  This  case  is  sometimes  used  to  express  what  is  called 
ihe  personal  object  of  a  verb,  the  same  which  is  itiore  generally  ex- 
pressed by  the  noun  preceded  by  the  particle  to, 

(8)  We  might  add  a  fifth  case,  and  so  conform  more  completely  to 
the  ancient  models  of  declension,  calling  it  the  vocative.  (9)  A  noun 
is  said  to  be  in  the  voeatite  or  case  of  address^  when  it  is  used  in  calling 
upon  that  which  the  noun  represents.  (10)  In  the  ancient  languages, 
the  noun  thns  employed  sometimes  differed  in  form  from  the  nomina- 
tive. (11)  The  subject  form,  when  convenient,  was  abbreviated,  as 
we  still  sometimes  abbreviate  the  names  of  our  familiar  friends,  in 
calling  them.  (12)  Thus  Thomas  becomes  Tom^  James  Jem^  William 
Will,  &c. 

(18)  Bnt  as  the  noun  used  in  address  does  not  enter  into  the  struc- 
ture of  propositions,  serves  simply  in  continuous  speech  as  the  means 
of  calling  the  attention  of  the  party  addressed,  and  gives  no  occupa- 
tion to  the  student  of  grammatical  analysis,  we  omit  it  in  the  model 
of  declension.* 


*  Whether  there  are  some  dozen  casee^  or  three  eases,  or  two  rmncn,  or 
only  one  case,  depends  on  the  definition  which  we  choose  to  give  to  the 
term  case.  This  term  is  derived  from  a  Latin  word,  which  means  to  falL 
Casus,  the  Latin  of  case,  means  a  falling.     The  subject  noun,  in  ila  singular 


(8)  How  do  we  proposo  to  exhibit  tiie  dcclensioDB?  (4)  What  •dditlonal  cases  vn  latio- 
dnced  f  (5)  What  is  one  of  tliese  comb  called  ?  (6)  W^hy  is  it  called  the  ob^iKiive  CMof 
(7)  What  is  the  second  additional  case  called,  and  what  is  its  fanction  ? 

(8)  What  other  case  might  be  added  f  (9)  What  Is  the  function  of  a  Tocatlve  case  1  (10) 
What  is  said  of  the  form  of  this  case  in  the  ancient  languages  ?  (11)  Repeat  the  remark  la 
reference  to  the  ancient  forms  of  the  vocative.    (12)  Give  examples. 

(18)  What  reason  is  given  for  omitting  the  vocative  in  oar  model  of  decleadon  ?  (14) 
Dacline  brotksr,  afterwards  speUing  and  noUng  the  plaoo  of  tlie  apostrophe. 


§»*.] 
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Full  Modxl  ov  Dxolbnbiok. 


(14)  Singular, 

NoM.  Brother, 

GsN.  or  Fobs.  Brother^ 

Datiyx.  Brother, 

AccuB.  or  Obj.  Brother, 


Plural. 

Brothers, 
Brothers', 
Brothers, 
Brothers, 


Old  Plural 

Brethren. 
Brethren's. 
Brethren. 
Brethren. 


We  sabjoin  the  Declension  of  the  Personal  Pronouns.  (15) 
It  will  be  seen  that  most  of  these  have  a  form  for  the  accusatiye 
and  datiye,  distinct  from  the  form  of  the  nominative.     (16)  It  will 

and  plural  formfl^  appears  to  have  been  conudered  (rather  whimnically,  per- 
haps) bj  the  old  grammarians  as  the  upright  or  straight  form — ^the  standard 
form— (in  Latin  casus  rectus)  frou)  which  the  other  case  forms  were  fallings 
off",  or  declinations.  (Hence  the  term  declension.)  According  to  this  view, 
the  subject  noun  catmot  properly  be  called  a  ease.  Yet  a  case  it  has  been 
eaUed  bj  the  ancient  grammarians  themselves^  and  we  still  currently  call  it 
the  nominative  case.  If  we  use  the  term  case  strictly,  as  meaning  a  falling 
off  from  the  form  of  the  subject  noun,  or,  to  speak  more  in  accordance  with 
modem  conceptions,  a  change  of  the  form  of  the  noun,  we  have  only  one 
case  in  English  nouns^  namely,  the  possessive,  or  genitive  case.  We  have^ 
however,  according  to  this  yiew,  two  cases  in  some  of  the  pronouns.  If  we 
consider  the  noun,  when  used  to  complete  a  verb  (as  shall  be  shown  here- 
after)^ and  when  it  is  connected  to  another  word  by  a  preposition,  as  a  dia- 
tinct  case,  and  call  the  subject  noun  the  nominative,  we  shall  have  three 
cases  of  nouna  This  is  the  'view  of  the  subject  generally  taken  by  English 
grammariana  This  third  case — ^the  noun  used  after  verbs  and  prepoeiti(»ia 
— they  call  the  objective  or  accusative  case. 

Another  principle  on  which  to  determine  the  number  of  cases^  is  to 
recognise  every  dittinet  function  which  a  noun  performs  in  construction, 
independently,  without  the  help  of  other  words,  as  a  ditUnet  case.  On  this 
principle,  we  shall  have  a  dative  case,  at  least,  in  addition  to  the  three  al- 
ready enumerated.  We  have  adopted  this  principle  of  determining  the 
number  of  cases^  so  fiu*  as  to  admit  a  dative.  It  may  be  doubted  whether, 
in  consistency,  we  ought  not  to  admit  a  case  to  express  time,  measure,  dca, 
and  a  distinction  between  the  functions  of  object  direct  of  a  verb^  and  the 
noun  which  follows  a  preposition.  If  we  admit  every  relation  in  whioh  a 
noun  may  stand  to  another  noun,  verb,  or  adjective,  either  with  or  without 
the  aid  of  a  preposition,  we  shall  have,  as  we  said  in  the  beginning  of  this 
note,  some  dozen  cases. 


(16)  What  remark  in  refbrence  to  the  aocnsative  and  datire  forms  of  tb«  personal 
noons  ?    (16)  Bepaat  rsmark  in  reAsrenoo  to  the  ftvmation  of  the  oasea  of  pionoona. 
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also  be  seen  that  neither  the  posseKtre  fi>nii  nor  the  aoduatiye 
form  of  these  pronouns  is  in  most  cases  regularly  derived  from  the 
nominative. 

Dbolsnsioit  of  the  Personal  PboNoiTKB. 

SINGULAR. 

Firti  Fertotu  Second  Penotu  Third  PerBon, 


Miu, 

Jbm.         JTmH, 

NOM. 

I, 

Thou, 

He, 

She,        It 

Gen. 

Mine, 

Thine, 

His, 

Hers,       Its.* 

Dat. 

Me, 

Thee, 

Him, 

Her,        It 

Aoous. 

Me, 

Thee, 

Him, 

Her,        It 

FLUKAL. 

NOM. 

We, 

You,oW 

ye,t  They, 

In  all  genders. 

Gen. 

Ours, 

Yours, 

Theirs, 

M 

Dat. 

Us, 

You, 

Them, 

a 

Aocus. 

Us, 

You,  old 

ye.   Them. 

u 

*  Some  give  a  double  form  of  the  genitiTe  or  pofseBBive  cases  of  aS 
these  pronouns  except  He  and  It  Thua^  My,  or  mine;  thy,  or  thine; 
her,  or  here;  our,  or  oure;  your,  or  youre;  tfieir,  or  theire.  My,  thy,  her, 
our,  your,  their,  we  treat  as  determinative  adjectiyea  (See  Additional  Ob- 
servations on  the  Personal  Pronouns^  g  156.)  The  learner  will  remark,  that 
no  apostrophe  is  used  in  writing  oure,  youre,  here,  tie,  theire. 

f  You  has  not  only  usurped  the  place  of  tJiou,  in  addressing  an  individnaJL 
but  also  the  place  of  ye,  in  addressing  a  number  of  individuals.  At  one 
period  of  our  language,  ye  appears  to  have  been  used  ezduaively  as  the 
form  for  the  nominatiye  plural  (or  plural  subject  noun)  of  the  second  pertoo. 
Many  instances  may  be  found  in  which  ye  is  used  as  an  aceueative,  both  af> 
ter  yerbs  and  prepositions:  for  example— "Tlie  more  shame /or  ytf— holy 
men  I  thought  ye" — Shak.  This  usage  may  haye  arisen  from  a  softaned  or 
slovenly  pronunciation  of  yoti,  in  conversation.  It  is  still  common  enou^ 
to  hear  persons  of  good  education  say,  TJutnk  ye,  instead  o(  Tbank  y«m; 
though  such  forms  are  banished  from  the  written  language. 

Y<m,  was  originally  the  proper  accusative  form  of  the  second  person  plifr- 
iftl,  and  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  modification,  and  not  as  subject  noun. 
Now  it  performs  the  functions  of  nominatitfe,  acctuative,  and  dative,  both 
einyular  and  plural.    The  poasessives  your  and  yours,  whether  we  regard 

(17)  DeoUne  seftsratel/  eadi  of  the  penoaal 
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ExKBom  911  M«  i^brma^iem  9f  the  Genitive  er  Pomemte  Caee, — 
Write  the  ibllowing  nouiiB  in  the  Genitive  Case,  followed  by  snoh  noons 
IB  the  J  can  appropriately  modify.  Man,  singular  and  plural.  Brother. 
Brothers.  Brethren.  Hero,  lingular  and  plural,  William.  James. 
Agnea.  j^ary.  The  tailor.  The  shoemaker.  The  carpenter.  My 
father.  Mother.  Wisdom.  Beanty.  Virtoe.  Goodness,  &c.  Each 
of  these  may  be  applied  as  genitive  modification  of  several  other 
noons,  if  this  shoold  be  thooght  expedient. 

§  75.  We  now  return  to  the  enumeration  of  the  several  modi- 
fications of  nouns  and  verbs. 

(1)  We  direct  our  attention  first  to  that  modification  of  the 
noun  (or  complement  of  the  subject),  which  consists  of  a  noun  in 
the  genitive  or  possessive  case  prefixed  to  limit  it  (2)  This  we  may 
call  the  Genitive  or  Possessive  Case  Modification  of  the  Noun,  (3) 
Or,  more  briefly,  the  Genitive  Modification  (abbreviated,  Oen,  Mn,) 
(4)  The  noun  in  the  genitive  case  usually  expresses  what  stands  in 
the  relation  of  possessor^  or  some  kindred  relation  to  what  the  noun 
which  it  modifies  expresses.  We  give  a  number  of  examples  which 
the  learner  will  analyze  as  an  exercise.  We  mark,  by  using  Italics^ 
the  words  which  the  learner  is  prepared  by  the  instrucUous  already 
given  to  analyze.  He  may  pass  over,  for  the  present,  the  words 
printed  in  Roman  characters. 

(6)  It  will  be  remembered  that  this,  like  other  modifications,  is 
not  limited  to  the  noun  employed  as  subject  noun,  but  may  be 
applied  to  a  noun  whatever  ^mction  it  happens  to  perform  in  the 
construction  of  a  proposition. 

Examples  to  bervi:  as  an  Exercise  in  Analysis. — lBsfather''s 
kmue  stands  a  ruin.  In  God's  eighty  marCs  strength  is  weakness  ; 
mmCs  wisdom  is  folly  ;  nuarCs  hopes  are  vcmity.  Wisdom^s  ways 
ate  ways  of  pleasantness ;  her  paths  are  peace.  Prayer  is  the  con- 
trite sinner's  voice,  Minervc^s  temple  stood  a  landmark  to  the  mari- 
ner.   That  man^s  haste  to  grow  rich  became  the  cause  of  his  reverses. 


one  or  both  as  cases  of  you^  or  as  determinative  adjectives  formed  from  you, 
have  in  like  manner  superseded  the  old  singular  forms. 


1 75.  (1)  DMorlbe  the  modifloation  of  Uie  noan  here  flnt  presented.    (2)  How  do  wd 
Uito  modification  ?    (8)  Give  a  shorter  name,  and  the  abbreviation.    (4)  Sepett  wfati 
is  Mid  of  the  noon  in  the  genitive 
(5)  Repeat  remark. 
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The  fooP 8  prosperity  becomes  his  destruction,    JokfCs  escape  seemed 
a  miracle,     WillianCs  energy  secured  him  an  independence. 

(6)  The  principal  noun  in  this  species  of  construction  is  often 
suppressed,  when  clearly  indicated  by  the  modifying  noun  in  the|xi»- 
sessive  com.  (7)  Thus,  St,  PauVs,  St,  Peter's^  <fec.,  are  used  to 
signify  the  churches  named  in  honor  of  the  Apostles  Paul  and  Pe- 
ter ;  The  bookseller's^  The  stationer's,  The  grocer's,  instead  of  The 
bookseller's  shop,  The  stationer's  shop,  <fec.  (8)  The  possessive  cases 
mine,  thine,  hers,  ours,  yours,  theirs,  are  never,  in  the  present  usage 
of  the  language,  followed  by  the  noun  which  they  limit.  (9)  In  other 
words,  these  possessive  forms  are  never  used  except  when  (to  avoid 
ungraceful  repetition)  we  wish  to  suppress  the  principal  noun.  (10) 
Thus  we  say,  That  book  is  mine,  ours,  yours,  hers,  <fec,  to  avoid 
the  ungraceful  repetition  of  book  in  the  predicate  of  the  proposition 
which  would  be  necessary  if  we  employed  the  forms  my,  our,  your, 
&c.  That  book  is  my  book  ;  except  we  omit  (as  is  often  done)  the 
noun  of  the  subject,  and  say.  That  is  my  book,  (11)  This  is  the 
real  distinction  between  the  forms  mine,  ours,  thine,  yours,  hers, 
theirs,  on  the  one  hand,  and  my,  our,  thy,  your,  her,  their,  on  the 
other  ;  the  first-mentioned  class  are  always  used  when  the  principal 
noun — the  noun  which  they  limit — is  suppressed,  the  last  men- 
tioned when  \\xQ  principal  noun  is  expressed.*     (12)  It  follows  that 

*  Tlie  word  hit  is  used  both  when  the  principal  noon  is  mppresMed^  and 
when  it  is  expressed;  thus  we  say  both,  T^at  horse  is  ms,  and  77t4Mt  is  esb 
horse.  In  other  wordfs  the  form  ms  performs  the  double  function  of  a  po»> 
sessive  case  of  he,  and  of  a  determinative  adjective  pronoun.  Its  we  sus- 
pect is  seldom  employed  to  perform  the  double  function  of  a  possessive 
of  ITS,  namely,  both  to  indicate  and  limit  a  suppressed  noun.  The 
mars,  which  we  have  examined  give  no  examples;  and  we  cannot  think  of  a 
case  in  which  its  could  be  gracefully  and  appropriately  employed  with  its 
principal  noun  suppressed.  If  no  examples  can  be  found  of  this  use,  its  should 
be  degraded  from  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  our  grammars  as  possessive 
«Bse  of  itf  that  is,  in  those  grammars  which  exclude  my,  (mtf  Ac,  from  this 
place.    Its  is  a  word  that  (even  as  an  adjective  pronoun)  has  no  long  stand- 

(6)  What  often  happens  in  reference  to  the  principal  nonn  in  this  constmctlon  ?    (7)  B** 

peat  oxunplesw    (8)  What  is  said  in  reference  to  the  possessive  cases,  minej  ourc,  Sec  ?     (9) 

-  Yary  the  expression.    (10)  Bepeat  examples,  and  lUostrate  them.    (11)  State  the  real  dto- 

tlBction  between  nUne^  ours,  thine^  yonrs,  Sec,  on  the  one  hand,  and  my,  our,  My,  your, 

Ac,  on  the  other.    (12)  What  follows  from  what  has  been  said  of  mine,  ours,  Aa  f   (19 
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?,  ourSj  &c^  (and  all  other  possessive  cases  when  the  principal 
Kmn  is  suppressed),  serve  not  only  to  limit  the  principal  noun,  but 
o  indicate  it  (13)  Thus  in  the  example,  That  knife  is  mine  ;  mine 
it  once  indicates  knife  and  limits  itA=^71iat  knife  is  my  knife,  where 
'mtfe  is  denoted  by  its  own  name,  and  limited  by  the  determinative 
My.  So,  in  the  example,  /  called  at  your  father^s  this  morning  ; 
he  possessive  case  father's  at  once  indicates  and  limits  the  princi- 
wL  noun  house. 

(14)  The  possessive  case  thus  indicating  the  principal  noun, 
rhich  it  limits,  often  stands  in  the  place  of  subject  noun  in  a  prop- 
Mition,  and  of  the  noun  complementary  of  the  neuter  verb,  or  predi- 
ofe  noun,  as  some  call  it.  (15)  For  example:  Your  horse  runs 
foil,  hut  MINE  runs  faster,  and  otir  friend's  runs  faster  than  either, 
lere  mine  in  the  second,  and  friend's  in  the  third  proposition,  rep- 
«Bent  or  stand  in  the  place  of  the  subject  noun.  Tliis  house  is 
cncE,  and  yonder  house  is  your  friend's.  Hero  mine  and  friend's 
.tand  in  the  place  of  nouns  complementary  of  the  verb  is, 

Dg  in  the  language.  Till  the  times  of  James  I.,  and  perhaps  later,  nis  served 
or  neoter  as  well  as  masculine  possessive  case,  and  possessive  adjective  pro- 
MMUi.  It  is  so  used  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in  the 
»lder  editions  of  Shakspearc.  "  When  it  giveth  his  color  in  the  cup." — ^Prov. 
t3 :  81.  "  ItM  is  not^ound  in  the  Bible,  except  by  misprint"* — Brown.  We 
OBp«ct  the  same  might  be  said  in  respect  to  Shakspeare  and  Spenser,  save 
rliere  the  text  has  been  changed  by  the  officious  meddling  of  editors.  It 
wm  also  spelled  hit  as  late  as  the  times  of  Shakspeare,  being  really  a  neuter 
onn  of  he,  hit  for  hH,  as  Ai»  for  hea — a  regular  genitive  of  he.  But  more 
i  this  in  additional  remarks  on  the  personal  pronouns.     (§  155.) 

When  we  say  above  that  the  forms  my,  our,  your,  dDC,  must  always  be 
ollowed  by  the  noun  which  they  limit,  an  apparent  exception  may  be  no- 
ioed  in  such  expressions  as,  ThcU  book  is  kt  own.  Here  indeed  the  noun  is 
oppressed,  but  it  is  indicated  by  own  ;  or  it  is  own — ^the  last  adjective  (as 
D  mSL  similar  cascsX  which  is  to  be  considered  as  employed  tubttanHvely. 
}ff,  therefore,  does  not  here  perform  the  function  which  distinguishes  mine 
-4lie  function  of  indicating  the  suppressed  principal  or  limited  noun,  but 
yreoedes^  as  usual,  what  stands  for  the  noun. 


Upeat  the  illastntlon  by  an  example  of  a  poaBMslve  ease  of  a  pronoun  and  of  a  oommon 


(14)  What  porpcees  doea  the  poososaiTe  case  thus  come  to  aerrB  f    (15)  Bepeat  tumples 
nd  ilhiatraUon. 
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(16)  In  the  same  way  the  poesesnye  case  repfesenta  the  noon 
which  it  is  designed  primarily  to  limit  in  other  formB  of  modifk^tion.* 
(17)  But  in  all  such  cases  (indeed  in  all  cases  of  xlupbis — that  is 
SUPPRESSION  of  words),  the  proper  mode  of  analysis  is  to  supply 
the  suppressed  (or  omitted)  word,  and  then  analyse  the  proposition 
as  filled  up.  At  least  this  plan  should  be  adopted  in  the  commence- 
ment. (18)  Thus  we  fill  up  the  proposition,  This  hmue  it  mine, 
by  substituting  the  words  my  house  instead  of  mine.  Then  hauie 
is  ihQ  predicate  nouriy  or  noun  complementary  of  the  yerb  is,  and  mt 
modifies  or  limits  house^  and  belongs  to  a  dass  of  modifying  words 
to  be  described  hereafter.  (See  §  91.)  Again,  in  such  examples  as, 
Thi%  horse  is  my  friend's,  wo  supply  horse  after  friend's,  and  pro- 
ceed as  before.  (19)  When  familiar  with  this  elliptical  construction, 
the  learner  can  say  in  analyzing  the  aboye  example,  that  the  yerb 
IS  is  modified  or  completed  by  the  complementary  noun  horse  im- 
plied in  the  possessive  case  friend's,  which  at  the  same  time  Umits 
and  represents  horse. 

[(  20)  Of  this  elliptical  use  of  the  genitive,  both  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns, there  are  examples  in  which  the  suppressed  noun  is  not  so  ob- 
vious, nor  so  readily  supplied  as  in  those  already  presented.  (21) 
Such,  for  instance,  as  "  gay  hope  is  theirs."  We  cannot  here  supply 
the  ellipsis  in  a  satisfactory  manner  by  repeating  hope.  Gay  hope  is 
their  hope.  This  does  not  express  the  poet^s  meanhig.  His  meaning 
is,  that  gay  hope  belongs  to  them — is  their  possession.  (22)  Here 
possession^  or  some  similar  word,  is  to  be  supplied  in  order  to  coinplefe 
the  construction.  (23)  So,  in  the  following  example,  "  All  things  are 
yours; — and  ye  are  Christ's;  and  Christ  is  Grod's."  This  is  eqmya- 
lent  to  the  assertion,  All  things  belong  to  you,  &c.    Some  such  word 


*  For  instance^  in  the  noun  and  preposition  modification,  as  1%U  horm  u 
on€  of  my  fatiieb'8— one  of  my  fcUher's  horsefly  or  one  of  the  horses  of  my 
iath«r. 


(18)  Does  the  poeBeasiTe  case  represent  iXBprincipal  noon  in  other  forma  of  Diodi(lea> 
tion  ?  (17)  What  is  recommended  as  the  proper  mode  of  antlTSls  in  soeh  cases?  (18)  & 
Instrate  bj  an  example  of  a  poaeeesiye  case  of  a  pronoan  and  of  a  nonn  thus  emplojed.  (19) 
What  shorter  mode  of  analysis  may  be  adopted,  when  this  construction  is  llunlUar  to  the 
learner? 

[(W)  Repeat  the  remaric  abont  this  elliptieal  use  of  tiie  genltiTe.  (21)  Gfre  tiie  examplei 
(S2)  What  word  must  be  supplied  in  this  example  ?  (28)  B«peat  the  ezampleSi  and  tdl 
whit  aonns  sre  to  be  supplied.] 
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«g  propmrtif^  inharikmMi  p^mmiian,  is  implied  in  these  sereral  geni- 
tives.] 

KoML — We  have  lie^e  perhaps  an  example  of  the  inBensible  penrersioii 
of  a  ferm  of  ootiitnietion  from  its  original  purpose,  to  serve  a  purpose  not 
eontemplated  when  the  form  was  first  adopted.    This  is  a  very  common  oo- 
eurrence  in  the  progress  of  all  languages^  and  one  which  has  given  origin  to 
many  of  those  puzzling  idiomatic  expressions  which  the  grammarian  finds 
diffienlt  to  analyze.    It  is  obvious  that  the  suppression  of  the  principal 
after  a  genitive  case,  was  used  at  first  only  when  it  saved  the  ungraceful 
repetitioa  of  the  prineipal  noun,  and  when  this  noun,  being  already  used 
in  the  construction,  and  plainly  indicated  by  the  limiting  genitive,  could 
he  readily  supplied ;  as»  This  horte  ia  mine.    But  thia^  and  similar  expres- 
sions^ are  equivalent  to  saying  that  This  horse  belongs  to  me,  and  come  to 
have  this  sense  afl^ed  to  them.    Hence  they  come  to  be  used  (in  a  manner 
not  contemplated  at  first)  in  such  propositions  as  that  quoted  above  from 
Gray  (^aif  hope  ia  theirs),  to  express  that  something  simply  belongs  to  the 
party  represented  by  the  noun  in  the  genitive,  and  not^  as  originally  in- 
tended, to  avoid  an  ungraceful  or  uncccssary  repetition.      The  difficulty 
ifl^  that  the  manner  in  which  hope  belongs  to  the  boys  (represented  by 
iMra),  and  in  which  the  horae  belongs  to  his  owner,  is  not  the  same — ^the 
kind  of  possession  is  altogether  dififerent     And  though  I  can  complete  the 
first  example  by  introducing  the  word  horse — That  horae  ia  my  liorae,  I  can- 
not^ in  the  same  way,  appropriately  fill  up  the  other  construction  by  saying, 
Gmy  hope  ia  their  hope,  nor  in  the  other  examples  by  saying.  All  things  are 
your  thinga.  You  are  Chriafa  ye,  and  Chriat  is  God* a  Chriat.    Tliere  is  in  all 
these  examples  a  manifest  extension  of  this  elliptical  eonstruction  to  cases 
not  eontemplated  when  the  ellipsis  was  originally  adopted.    This  is  no  soli- 
tary instance  of  this  species  of  perversion,  or  to  call  it  by  a  softer  name,  09- 
ienaton  of  a  form  of  construction  to  purposes,  different  from  those  which  it 
iras  originally  adopted  to  serve.    The  history  of  all  such  cases  is  somewhat 
Kke  the  one  considered.  We  forget,  in  the  progress  of  language,  the  origin  and 
first  precise  purpose  of  a  form  of  expression  (sometimes,  not  always,  an  elliptical 
fwin),  our  miiid  seizes  on  ijie  meaning  which  it  happens  generally  to  convey, 
and  when  we  have  occasion  to  convey  this  meaning,  or  something  approach- 
ing to  it,  we  lay  hold  of  the  form  of  expression,  as  the  most  convenient  or 
fint  soggested  to  our  thoughta    In  this  way  words  and  phrases  stray  far 
from  their  original  meanings  and  come  to  be  used  in  a  way  which  would 
appear  barbarous^  or,  in  some  cases^  would  be  unintelligible  to  the  gener»> 
tions  which  first  employed  them.    Examples  of  this  kind  are  numerous  in 
all  languages^  and  give  mueh  trouble  to  the  graaamarian,  because  they  are 
the  prodoet  of  accident,  caprice,  sometimes  ignorance,  and  not,  like  most 
eoDStmetions  in  language,  founded  on  rational  principles.    As  specimens  in 
our  owyi  language,  we  iimy  give  tlie  foriu  of  expression,  there  ia,  there  are^ 
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Ac,  and  each  paanve  fonns  om,  I  was  refiutd  admUUitet ;  in  Frendi  77-y^ 

and  the  like.  B7  the  inflaenoe  of  the  same  prindplc^  ^prtveni^  and  wyenl 
other  wordfl^  have  aasumed  new  mcaninga.  We  need  a  name  for  what  we 
have  been  describing.  For  want  of  a  better,  we  maj  call  it  the  inmnaHUi 
extefi8ion  of  a  eorutruetion,  or  more  briefly,  insermble  extetuion.  We  think 
that  the  &ct  described  above  has  not  been  noticed  as  much  as  it  deeerres^  in 
accounting  for  puzzling  idiomatic  expressions. 

We  subjoin  some  examples  of  this  eUiptieal  oonstniotion)  wbioli 
may  be  analyzed  by  the  learner.  We  indicate,  as  before,  by  italie$  the 
parts  of  the  construction  which  may  be  explained  by  reference  to  the 
instruction  already  given. 

Examples  for  Analysis. — Tha,tp€Uaee  U  the  Qtteen^$,  The  mild 
■lustre  of  the  mom  is  hers^  the  lustre  of  the  risen  day  is  his.  Sk 
Peter's  is  the  largest  church  in  the  world.  This  house  is  our  frientTs, 
That  shop  is  the  carpenter^s.  These  boohs  are  mine^  those  are  yours. 
The  present  moment  alone  is  ours, 

[^^ Be  thine  despair  and  sceptred  care; 
To  triumph  and  to  die  ore  ww*/w." 

Arrange  thus :  Despair  be  thine,  and  sceptred  care  be  thine.  For 
BE  see  §  65,  Note.J 

[  (24)  The  following  observations  we  abridge  from  Grombie :  When 
we  wish  to  express  that  a  single  object,  or  set  of  objects,  is  the  com- 
mon property  of  two  or  more  persons,  only  the  last  name  takes  the 
sign  of  the  genitive,  though  in  analysis  all  the  names  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  in  the  genitive  case.  Thus  we  say,  William  and  BoberCs 
house,  William  and  BoberVs  boohs,  implying  that  the  house  and  the 
books  belong  to  them  in  common.  (25)  But  when  we  refer  to  distinct^ 
objects  severally  possessed  by  two  or  more  persons,  we  must  give  the 
genitive  sign  to  each  name;  as.  These  are  William^s  and  Robert*! 
houses. 

(26)  When  a  name  consists  of  more  than  one  term,  we  attach  the 
sign  of  the  genitive  only  to  the  last  term ;  as,  D^ohn  the  Baptist^s  head. 
(27)  When  a  short  explanatory  term  (a  noun  in  apposition,  for  ex- 
ample) is  joined  to  a  name,  we  may  attach  the  sign  of  the  genitive 
either  to  the  name  or  to  tlie  explanatory  term ;  as,  ^^  I  left  the  parcel 
at  Mr.  Johnson^s,  the  bookseller,"  or  "  At  Mr.  Johnson,  the  booksel- 


[(84)  What  peeoltorlty  to  noMoed  in  the  hm  of  the  genltire  sign,  when  we  hsve 
to  0pe«k  of  two  or  more  persons  as  the  posaeasors  of  the  same  object?  Bepaat  cxamptat. 
(25)  What  is  the  usage  when  two  or  more  persona  are  spoken  of  as  poaaeasing  diatfnot  eb* 
Jectar 

(86)  What  is  the  usage  when  a  name  consists  of  more  than  one  term  f    (87)  What  whan 
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kr's.  (28)  But,  if  the  explanatory  term  is  complex,  or  if  there  are 
Bore  explanatory  terms  than  one,  the  sign  of  the  genitive  must  be 
affixed  to  the  principal  noun ;  thns,  ^^  I  left  the  book  at  Johnson^s,  my 
old  friend."     *''•  This  psalm  is  David's,  the  king,  priest,"  <Sz;o. 

(29)  In  some  cases,  we  employ  both  the  genitive  and  a  preposi- 
tion ;  as,  "  This  is  a  friend  of  the  king's,"  elliptically,  for  "  This  is  a 
friend  of  the  king's  friends,"— to  **  This  is  one  of  the  king's  friends." 
The  latter  form  of  expression,  we  think,  is  to  be  preferred ;  the  other 
is  awkward  and  less  pcrspicnons.'*'] 

Exercises  L,  IT.,  III.,  &c. — Form  a  given  number  of  propositions, 
ocmtaiuing  examples  of  the  genitive  modification,  and  of  any  of  the 
preceding  modifications  of  subject  and  predicate,  varying  the  tenses 
used  as  much  as  possible. 

ADDmoNAL  Note  on  the  Formation  and  use  ok  the  Genitive. — ^TTie  Eng<- 
Uflh  genitive  is  derived  from  the  Anglo-Saxon.  In  that  langungo,  the  geni- 
tiTe  was  freqaently,  though  not  exclusively  formed,  by  adding  to  the  nouir 
the  syllable  cm  or  s^  only  when  tlie  noun  ends  in  e;  ac,  Smithy  genitive 
Smithes  ;  word^  teordes  ;  ende^  endes,  &c  Tliis  form  of  the  genitive  is  found 
in  old  English,  down  till  the  time  of  Wiolif  and  Chaucer.  Is  was  sometimes 
■abttitnted  for  ei.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere  variation  of  the  manner 
of  writing  these  endings.  The  orthography  of  our  language  was  very  un- 
fixed at  that  early  period,  and  indeed  till  a  much  later  time.     In  the  ab- 

ce  of  every  thing  Uke  a  standard,  euch  author  took  the  Uberty  of  repre- 

iting  sounds  as  his  ear  directed  him,  regardless  of  the  authority  of  others, 
and  even,  sometimes,  of  preserving  consistency  in  his  own  orthography. 

Following  that  propensity  to  curtailment  so  strikingly  exhibited  in  the 
progrcos  of  most  languages,  and  of  ours  especially,  we  have  cut  off  a  syl- 
laUe  from  each  of  these  possessive  cases  in  pronunciation,  and  latterly 
(to  late,  we  believe,  as  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century)  the  aposti'ophe 

*  Dr.  BuUions  remarks^  "It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  though  this  use  of 
IIm  possessive  after  of^  originally  and  strictly  implies  selection,  or  a  fiart 
only,  it  has  insensibly  oome  to  be  used  when  no  such  selection  is^  or  ever 
cm  be,  intended.  Thus  we  may  say,  "  That  house  of  yours^'*  "  That  &rm  of 
joon^"  without  intending  to  imply  that  any  other  houses  or  farms  belong 
to  you;  and  when  we  say,  "That  head  of  yours,"  selection  is  obviously  ex- 
cluded by  the  sense." — Page  47,  §  242.  Another  instance  of  that  iriteiUiibU 
exUntion  described  in  a  preceding  note.  Better,  perhaps,  not  to  imitate  or 
giTC  currency  to  such  forms  of  expression. 


a  diort  •xpUmstoiy  term  to  Joined  to  a  nonn  f     (2S)  What  when  a  complex  term  ooDSlsttBg 
of  more  than  one  word,  or  aeveral  explanatmy  terms  are  attached  to  a  name? 

(^)  What  ia  said  of  cases  in  which  wo  employ  both  the  genitire  aod  a  preposiiion  t\ 
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has  been  introdnoed  in  the  written  language^  to  nark  tlte  plaee  left  Ta«saiit 
hj  the  snppreflflion  of  the  e,  and  to  diHtingnliih  the  poveanTe  ease  from  Um 
plural  form  of  the  noun. 

Tho  notion  once  prevalent  (sanctioned  by  the  anthoritj  of  Addiaoli,  in 
some  of  his  papers  in  the  "  Guardian"  and  in  the  "Spectator'*)^  that  the  «  of 
the  poesesaiye  case  stands  for  the  pronoun  hU — John*%  tock^  for  example^ 
instead  of  John,  his  book — ^is  now  uniyersaU j  exploded. 

We  often  use  the  preposition  €f  with  a  noun,  instead  of  the  genitift 
form.  This  mode  of  expresuon  is  derived  from  the  French,  in  which  there 
is  no  pofiseflsive  form.  Here,  as  in  manj  other  oasee^  our  language,  being 
formed  from  two  distinct  8oui*ces,  possesses  two  distinct  methods  of  ezpren- 
ing  one  and  the  same  thing.  It  would  be  well  if  we  had  taken  full  advan- 
tage of  this  circumstance  to  free  ourselves  from  an  ambiguity  which  some- 
times occurs  in  those  languages^  which  are  confined  by  usage  to  the  single  geni- 
tive form.  For  example.  Amor  Dei,  in  the  Latin  language,  and  if  iey^ani 
rov  S90U,  in  Greek,  may  mean  either  God's  love  towards  us^  or  our  lov« 
towards  God ;  in  other  words,  the  love  of  which  Gk>d  is  the  subfeet  or  €igent, 
and  the  lore  of  which  God  is  tlie  object.  To  express  this  fact,  the  grammari- 
ans say,  that  the  genitive  is  used  in  an  active  and  passive  sense,  or  nAjet* 
lively  and  objectively.  It  is  only  from  the  sense,  that  we  can  determine  in 
which  way  an  author,  in  any  particular  instance,  intends  the  geniUre  to  be 
understood.  Though  we  can  in  moat  ca^et,  we  cannot  always  determine  this 
point  with  the  certainty  and  promptitude  that  is  desirable.  Now,  if  in  all 
cases  where  ambiguity  could  occur,  it  were  established  as  the  invariabla 
usage  of  our  language  to  employ  the  possessive  case  to  expreas  the  sense  of 
the  subjective  genitive,  and  the  noun  and  preposition  oomplement;  when 
an  objective  meaning  is  intended,  it  would  contribute  much  to  perapiemty. 
Some  of  our  best  writers  avail  themselves  of  this  means  of  diacriminatioi% 
but  the  majority  are,  apparently,  guided  by  sound  rather  than  by  aense^  in 
their  choice  between  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Norman  form  of  expression,  even 
in  cases  where  a  manifest  ambiguity  \b  involved ;  that  is  to  say,  where  the 
eomplement  might  make  sense,  but  a  very  different  sense^  whether  nnder^ 
stood  iubjeetively  or  objectively.  Amongst  those  who  have  &iled  to  avldl 
themselves  of  the  advantage  presented  by  the  double  form  of  oomplemenlk 
tiie  translators  of  the  New  Testament  must  be  included.  They  use  the  Nor- 
man form  to  express  both  the  subjective  and  olfjeetive  genitive  of  the  Greek. 
Compare  Romans  8:  88;  Cor.  18:  14;  Tit  8:  4;  lJohn4:  9,  with  Luke 
11:  42;  John  5:  42,  ifec. 

We  may  remark  here,  that  there  is  an  awkwardness  in  modifying  a  geni- 
tive modification,  or  the  Noi*man  equivalent  for  a  genitive  modification,  by 
another  similar  modification.  For  example,  The  farfner^a  aoti^s  house,  and  Thi 
house  of  tlie  son  cf  the  farmery  are  forms  of  expression  avoided  by  writers  c£ 
good  taste.    Say,  rather,  The  house  t/  tht  farmer's  son. 
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§  f  6*  (1)  We  now  proceed  to  consider  ihcee  modifioaiiims  of 
iff  «er6  or  eompUmenU  of  the  predicate  which  are  formed  with  the 
wumHve  or  obfeetive  com.  (2)  The  most  prominent  of  these  modi- 
leatbns  is  what  we  may  call  The  Objective  Modification  or 
)bjective  Complement,  which  consists  of  the  accusative  joined  to 
ictive  verbs  to  express  the  passive  object  of  the  action  (see  §  45  : 
>) ;  (8)  that  la  to  say,  the  object  which  is  affected  directly  by  the 
letion  expressed  by  the  verb.  We  prefer  to  say,  Hie  object  to 
Meh  the  action  is  limited  in  tJie  particular  assertion,  (4)  For  ex- 
imple,  The  smith  struck  tlie  iron  ;  The  dog  hit  the  child  ;  The  hoy 
aUed  the  dog.  Here  the  nouns  tron,  child^  dog^  in  the  several  pro- 
KMitioDS,  express  the  passive  objects,  and  modify  or  complete  the 
'ertM  to  which  they  are  joined  ;  they  express  the  direction  which  the 
iction  of  the  verb  is  declared  in  these  several  assertion  to  take, 
ind  thus  limit  it  Modem  French  grammarians  call  tliis  modifica- 
ion  the  Complement  Direct^  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Complement 
Mirecty  or  dative  modification. 

(6)  This  modification  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  the  fact, 
hat  it  answers,  if  the  object  is  a  person,  to  the  question,  Whom  f 
f  the  object  is  an  animal  or  a  thing,  to  the  question  WTiat  ?  as, 
tames  loves  his  father.  If  we  put  the  question.  Whom  does  James 
^mnf  the  answer  gives  the  objective  complement ;  viz.,  his  father. 
What  did  the  smith  strike  ?  Answer,  the  iron  ;  the  word  iron  thus 
Nfores  to  be  the  objective  complement  to  the  verb  struck, 

[(6)  It  is  not  to  bo  concluded  that  the  object  expressed  by  the  noun 
iiiu  joined  to  the  verb  always  suffers^  or  receives  some  influence  from 
iie  action  of  the  verb,  because  it  is  called  the  passive  object,  (7)  In 
BAQj  cases  of  this  kind  of  construction,  no  influence  whatever  is 
Mierted  to  pass  from  the  subject  to  the  object  which  is  expressed  afler 
Um  verb.  It  is  merely  indicated  by  the  grammatical  structure  of  the 
[vopoeition,  that  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  is  in  the  assertion 
limited  or  restricted  to  the  object  expressed  by  the  subjoined  noun. 
[6)  In  some  cases,  if  any  influence  passes,  it  is  in  the  opposite  direction, 


i>.»i 


I  n.  (1)  To  what  subject  Is  It  now  proposed  to  proceed  ?  («)  Wkjf  h  Is  the  most  promt- 
itDt  modification  of  tho  kind  mentioned  f  (8)  Repeat  the  explanation.  Repeat  the  dcflnl. 
tlon  in  the  form  which  is  preferred.  (4)  Repeat  the  examples  accompanied  by  the  illostra* 
What  do  tlie  French  grammarians  call  this  mo<1ifleation  ? 

(S)  How  may  this  form  of  modlflcatlon  be  readily  dlstingniahed  t 

[(fl)  Repeat  the  remark  under  NOb  6^    (7)  OontSoufl  the  remark.    (9)  In  what  dfareeUoiik 


f*. 
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Tiz.,  from  the  object  of  the  verb  to  the  subject ;  as,  for  example,  / 
hear  the  hell  of  St,  John's  ;  William  iuffen  pain,  (9)  Here  it  is  sard  j 
not  asserted  that  the  bell  and  pain  receive  influence  from  tlie  hearing 
or  the  suffering  of  the  subjects.  (10)  These  objective  or  accusative 
nouns  arc  employed  simply  to  limit  hearing  and  suffering  in  the  re- 
spective assertions  to  the  hell  and  to  pain.] 

!NoTK. — Oramatically  considered,  as  contributing  to  the  expression  of  aaser- 
tion  (or  to  the  expression  of  thought),  it  is  always  the  objective  noun  which 
injluenceft  the  verb,  and  not  the  verb  which  influences  the  noun.  Tho  noun 
comes,  as  it  were,  to  the  aid  of  the  verb,  to  assist  in  the  full  development  of 
the  thought  Physically  considered,  the  action  expressed  by  the  active  viBrb 
very  frequently  affects  the  party  denoted  by  the  objective  modification,  but 
this  does  not  by  any  means  always  liappen.  See^  vieu\  contemplate,  hear,  and 
multitudes  of  other  verbs,  requiring  an  objective  noun  to  complete  them, 
express  actions  which  produce  no  effect  whatever  on  the  so  called  pasnse 
object  /  see  the  sun,  for  instance ;  what  effect  is  here  produced  on  the  sun  f 
Great  pei*plexity  arises  in  grammatical  inquiries  from  confounding  laugiu^ 
which  clothes  thought,  with  the  subject  matter  of  thought — words  with  that 
which  words  signify.  In  the  example,  The  smith  struck  the  iron,  physieaUf 
considered — ^in  relation  to  the  fact  expressed — the  act  of  striking  poMex  over 
(as  the  grammarians  say)  upon  the  iron — ^influences  the  iron.  But  when  we 
consider  the  ioords — the  means  of  drawing  out  or  expressing  the  tJumght — it 
is  the  word  iron  which  limits,  restricts,  exercises  that  species  of  influence  which 
one  word  can  exercise  upon  another,  or,  to  use  the  terms  which  we  have 
adopted,  modifies  or  completes  (not  the  action,  be  it  observed,  but)  the  verb 
struck. 

The  terms  govern  and  government^  employed  time  out  of  mind  in  writing  on 
gprammar,  have  a  tendency  to  mislead  the  learner,  and,  we  suspect^  have  some- 
times misled  authors  and  teachers,  in  reference  to  this  matter.  Certainly,  if  we 
may  judge  from  the  effect  of  these  terms  on  our  own  mind,  they  have  puxded 
and  perplexed  both  the  teacher  and  the  scholar.  These  terms  have  served 
for  ages  as  a  mysterious  veil  to  cover  much  ignorance.  The  scholar  is  taught 
to  say,  that  the  active  verb  governs  the  accusative  ceue.  Now,  to  goveniy 
surely,  he  thinks,  means  to  exercise  some  kind  of  influence,  what  influenee 
he  cannot  well  imagine,  but  some  mysterious  influence ;  and  so  he  rests  satis- 
fied that  he  has  explained  the  ooustruction.  When  these  terms  weie  first 
adopted,  tliey  were,  no  doubt^  intended  simply  to  import  that  an  active  verb 
takes  after  it  an  accusative  case.  The  rule  served  (and  may  still  serve)  to 
direct  the  learner  (in  writing  Latin,  for  example)  that,  when  he  has  aBoe^ 

does  the  Inflaenoe  In  cortsin  cases  pus  between  the  subject  of  the  proposition  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  verb  ?  Give  examples.  (9)  Bepeat  the  UhutraUon.  (10)  For  what  pniposo  sn 
these  ol^)eetlTe  soons  simply  employed  f] 
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thai  Um  T«rb  employed  belongs  to  the  daas  of  actiTe  yerbe,  the  directly 
■odifyiiig  noun  muet  be  in  the  acciuative  cose.  But  it  gives  no  explnoation 
of  the  construction ;  though,  from  the  mystery  lianging  about  the  term  gov 
ems  (a  term  generally  expressive  of  energetic  iuflucncc),  it  is,  we  prer^umc, 
generally  supposed  that  it  docs  give  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  nature  of 
tlie  relation  subsisting  between  an  active  verb  and  an  accusative  case.  The 
pompous  assertion,  active  verb*  govern  the  aceuteUive  ciue,  when  expressed  in 
plain  English,  amounts  to  this  and  no  more,  active  verbs  are  followed  by  the 
aeeasative  case.  But  for  wliat  purpose  I  No  response  to  this  question  can 
bt  alieited  from  the  big  word  government  And  yet  the  use  of  this  word 
dieeka  all  farther  inquiry,  and  settles  the  whole  matter  to  most  people's  satis- 
fccdon  by  its  mere  ponderosity.  Besides^  it  leads  directly  to  the  error  which 
ire  hare  noticed  above,  of  concluding  tliat,  in  a  grammcUical  {>oint  of  view, 
■ome  influence  passes  from  the  verb  to  the  noun — tliat  it  aetn  upon  the  noun 
;"  its  action  pastes  over  upon  it^  and  then  comes  in  the  ap])oal  to  the 
relation  of  the  action  to  the  object  for  an  explanation,  illogically 
aonfoimding  grammatical  with  physical,  or  metaphysical  relations,  and  yet 
altogether  in  obtaining  a  solution  which  will  apply  universally.  It 
not  apply,  as  we  have  seen,  in  the  case  of  such  verbs  as  see^  ^,  followed 
bj  an  accusative. 

We  think  it  is  full  time  to  banish  the  term  govern  from  our  grammars, 
rinoe  it  only  puzzles  and  misleads  the  Icnmer,  cither  convoying  no  meaning, 
or  a  meaning  different  from  that  originally  intended.  There  seems  to  be  a 
disposition  among  foreign  grammarians  to  dispense  with  this  grammatical 
term. 

When  we  say  that  a  verb  is  modified  or  completed  by  an  objective  noun^ 
ire  state  the  relation  which  exists  between  the  two  wonla,  and  by  the  very 
tarms  used  refer  to  an  explanation  of  the  relation.  When  a  lx)y  says  that 
■Dch  a  noun  is  in  the  accusative  case,  and  is  governed  by  such  a  verb,  and 
repeats  the  rule,  **  Verbs  signifying  actively,"  <fec.,  be  it  observed  he  has 
nid  no  more  than  tliat  the  accusative  follows  the  active  verb,  without  the 
leaat  reference  to  the  purpose  which  it  serves,  or  the  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween these  words.  If  tlie  rule  implies  more  than  this,  it  implies  what,  as 
wo  have  shown  above,  is  not  a  fiuit,  viz.,  that  Uie  verb  (as  a  word)  exer- 
daos  an  influence  over  the  word  in  the  objective,  whereas  the  reverse  is  the 

What  we  have  said  above,  applies  to  the  use  of  the  words  govern  and 
government,  not  only  in  the  particular  case  before  us»  but  generally  in  all 
where  they  are  employed  in  grammar.  Tlie  word  which  the  gmra- 
represent  as  the  governing  word,  is  the  word  which  is  passive,  which 
h  the  recipient  of  whatever  influence  passes  between  the  two  words ;  it  is 
the  word  which  is  restricted,  limited,  modified,  completed,  by  the  other  word. 
TTiis  applies  especially  to  the  construction  above  considered,  which  we  have 
called  tlie  genitive  ease  modification.    We  remember  no  instance  in  which 
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t|M  wofd  wlftiok  the  gwwmnariaTMi  haye  oftlled  thA  garenHig  word  k  boI  in 
VMlity  tlie  modified  word,  exoept  it  is  when  prepoutioiis  Are  aud  to  goren 
a  partioolar  oaee.  And  here  the  word  govern  is  so  inappropriate^  that  gram- 
mariann  and  teachers  are  beginning  to  employ  the  less  imposiDg  and  (so  ftr 
aa  it  goee)  more  correct  forma  of  ezprefldon,  preposiHont  take  after  them,  or 
prepositions  are  followed  bj  soch  and  such  a  oaee.  Even  here,  the  prepod- 
tton  with  the  preceding  word  may  be  considered  as  jointly  modified  bj  the 
word  which  followsw 

(11)  When  a  pronoun  hasadi&tinct  Ibrm  for  the  aocusative 
caae,  this  aocuaative  fonn  is  subjoined  to  the  verb  as  ckjeetive  modi- 
JlcatioH,  (12)  When  any  other  kind  of  noun  is  employed  as  ob- 
jective modification,  it  is  only  by  the  order  of  arrangement,  that  it 
is  grammatically  distinguished  from  the  noim  employed  as  subject 
of  the  proposition.  For  example,  let  ua  form  a  proposition  ci  the 
two  nouns,  Williamy  James,  and  the  verb  esteeU,  If  we  airanga 
them  thus,  William  excels  James,  the  arrangement  indicates  I^Hit 
William  is  the  subject,  and  James  the  objective  modification.  If 
we  invert  the  order,  we  entirely  change  the  sense.  James  becomes 
the  subject  and  William,  the  objective  modification ;  thus,  James 
excels  William. 

(13)  As  a  general  rule,  the  objective  noun  with  its  modifica* 
tions,  when  it  has  any,  should  follow  next  after  the  verb.  It  is,  for 
the  most  part,  awkward  in  prose  to  allow  any  other  modification, 
except  the  noun  or  pronoun  expressive  of  the  personal  object  not 
preceded  by  a  preposition  (or  what  we  shall  call  the  dative  modi- 
fication), to  come  between  the  verb  and  its  objective  modificatioa. 
(See  §  79.)  The  noun  and  preposition  modification  is  sometiiiMi 
placed  between  them. 

[(14)  In  our  language,  since  the  Anglo-Saxon  period,  there  exists 
no  distinct  form  (except  in  the  pronouns),  for  this  species  of  modifioa- 
tion.  Even  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  period  the  accusative  was  seldom 
distinguished  by  a  form  different  from  the  nominative. 


(11)  Bepeat  the  remark  in  reference  tp  pronoani.  (19)  How  do  we  diattngniah  tbe  ab- 
JectiTO  modlflcatlon  when  It  conslgts  of  any  other  kind  of  noun,  from  the  aal^^ect  noon  9 
Bepeat  example  and  illostratioD.  (18)  What  Is  the  vsoal  ph^e  of  the  objective  modifloatkQ 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  proposition  ? 

[(14)  Bepeat  the  remark  in  reference  to  a  diattnet  ihrm  for  this  modtfloatioD  in  BagHih 
rfnee  the  An^o-Saxoa  period.    Aad  what  It  said  of  the  Anglo-Sanm  period  f 
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(15)  In  Bome  kogoagee  these  oases  have  nsoallj  distinot  fbnna, 
ptoially  in  mngolar  noons  of  the  masonline  and  feminine  genders. 

(16)  Snoh  languages  in  consequence  of  these  distinct  case  forms, 
tie  not  so  much  confined  to  a  fixed  order  of  arrangement  of  Uio  sub- 
jtot  noun,  verb  and  objective  modification  as  we  are  in  the  use  of 
En^ish.  (17)  Our  usual  order  of  arrangement  is  to  pkoc  the  $ubjeet 
utiun  in  the  proposition  before  the  verb,  and  the  ohjeetit^  modification 
after  it.  We  follow  this  order  generally  even  in  the  case  of  the  personal 
prononnsi  though  in  regard  of  these,  possessing,  as  they  do,  an  objeo- 
tire  form,  this  arrangement  is  not  required,  as  In  regard  of  other 
Bonna,  for  the  purpose  of  securing  complete  perspicnity.  (18)  The 
French  generally  place  the  objective  modification  when  it  is  a  pronoun, 
before  the  verb,  because  tbeir  pronouns  like  ours,  have  a  distinct  ob- 
Jeotive  form,  though  they  are  compelled,  like  us,  and  for  the  same  rea- 
son, to  place  the  objective  modification  when  it  consists  of  any  other 
kind  of  noun,  (nfUr  the  verb.  (19)  In  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages 
the  accusative  employed  in  such  assertions  as  objective  modification 
being  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  termination  cannot  be  mistaken  for 
the  subject  noun.  Thus  the  words,  Brutus  Cccsarem  occidit^  in  what- 
ever order  we  arrange  them,  will  always  mean,  Brutus  killed  Crosar. 

(20)  The  same  applies  to  our  own  language  when  wo  employ  a  pro- 
noun which  has  an  accusative  form  as  objective  modification ;  thus  James 
Ua  worthy  man^  his  friends  esteem  him.  Wherever  we  place  the  pro- 
noun him  in  the  second  proposition,  before  or  after  the  verb,  the  sense 
remains  unchanged.  (21)  Whenever  the  predicate  cannot  bo  asserted 
of  the  passive  object,  we  can  place  oven  a  noun  that  has  no  accusative 
Ibrm  before  the  verb  which  it  limits  without  danger  of  rendering  the 
tense  obscure.  Thus,  James  wrote  a  letter.  Here  wo  might  place  the 
objective  word  letter^  before  the  verb  without  rendering  the  sense  ob- 
onre.  Thus,  James  the  letter  wrote.  It  is  manifest  that  James  is  the 
subject,  and  not  the  letter,  for  the  letter  could  not  be  asserted,  with- 
out absurdity,  to  write  James.  (22)  In  prose  we  now  rarely,  as  we 
have  already  hinted,  take  advantage  of  this  fiicility  of  transposition. 


(15)  WhAt  is  aald  of  some  other  Ungiugca  tn  reftoenco  to  distinct  finrms  for  the  nomin** 
tlve  and  accusative  cases  ?  (16)  What  advantagae  resolt  to  those  languages  flrom  the  poe- 
Maalon  of  distinct  forms  fur  these  cases?  (17)  Kepe^  the  order  of  arrangomont  of  subject, 
vwb  and  objoctive  modification.  Do  ve  follow  this  order  when  a  personal  pronouA  servea 
at  objoctlvo  ?    Is  the  same  order  absolutdj  necessary  in  this  latter  esse  ? 

(18)  Bepeat  wliat  is  said  of  the  Frcndi  In  reference  to  arrangement 

(19)  Repeat  what  is  said  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  and  glvb  the  Illustration. 

(20)  Mention  a  case  in  which  tee  oonld  witliout  obscurity  use  the  same  arrangement 
(n)  Mention  a  seooAd  case  and  repeat  the  illnstratlon.    (99)  Do  we  often  take  advantage  of 
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(23)  The  pronoun,  objeotively  employed,  is  sometimes  for  the  sake 
of  emphasis  placed  before  the  verb  and  subject  nonn,  especially  by  our 
older  writers.  Wo  have  innumerable  examples  of  this  order  of  arrange- 
ment in  the  Bible.  For  example,  ''^Ma  he  restored,  and  him  he 
hanged." — Gen.  41 :  13.  "  Thee  have  I  seen  righteous.^*  "  Mim  shall 
ye  worship."  "  Him  will  I  confess."  "  Him  declare  I  unto  you." 
^*  Them  he  also  called — them  he  also  justified,"  &o.  (24)  We  may 
also  find  examples  of  other  nouns  placed  before  the  subject  noun,  and 
the  verb  to  which  they  serve  as  objective  modification^  though  these 
are  not  so  numerous  as  the  examples  of  pronouns  thus  transposed. 
*^  The  darhiesa  he  called  night." — Gen.  1:4.  ^^  This  people  have  I 
formed  for  myself."— Is.  43  :  21. 

(25)  Transpositions  of  this  kind  occur  much  more  frequently  in 
poetry,  both  where  a  pronoun  serves  as  objective  modification, 
and  where  other  nouns  perform  the  same  function.  Examples, 
*'*'Sim  the  Almighty  power  hurled  headlong." — Milton.  **^Sudi 
place  eternal  justice  had  prepared,"  &c. — ^Id.  ^^  There  the  ecmpa- 
niona  of  his  fall — ^he  soon  discerns." — Id.*    (26)  In  some  cases  the 


*  It  Bometimes  happenB^  especially  in  poetry,  that  ambiguity  ia  produced 
by  these  transpositions^  as  in  an  example  from  Gray's  Elegy,  noticed  by 
Grants  "And  all  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds.  **  Here  '*  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain,  from  the  mere  form  of  exi)re3sion,  whether  the  air  holds  the  stiil- 
neiSf  or  the  stillness  holds  the  air." — Grant,  p.  189. 

"  When  Pope  says,  Odyas.,  19. 

*  And  thus  the  soa  the  fervent  stre  addressed.* 

it  may  be  asked,  did  the  son  address  tlie  sire ;  or  the  sire  address  the  son  f 
A  little  attention  would  have  prevented  the  ambiguity.  If  the  sire  addressed 
the  son,  the  line  should  run  thus, 

*  And  thus  Ms  son  the  fbrrent  siro  sddreflsed.* 
If  the  son  addressed  the  sire — 

*  And  thns  the  son  hb  fervent  sire  addressed.* " — Crombie^  p.  278. 

Grant  repeats  this  in  the  same  words,  and  adds :  "  In  such  instances^  th« 
pronoun  clearly  indicates  both  the  subject  and  object ;  as,  in  tense,  it  rrfert 
pronominally,  to  the  former  for  its  antecedent,  and  in  syntax  (construction) 
atsociateSf  definitively,  with  the  latter." — p.  189. 

We  cannot  altogether  agree  with  these  authon^  that  all  ambiguity  is  re- 

fbis  fkcUity  of  transposition  in  prose  f  (28)  What  Is  remarked  of  the  prononn  ot^ectlvelf 
employed,  especially  in  older  writers  and  In  the  Bible  ?  Clnstrate  by  examples.  (24)  Ai* 
there  examples  to  be  foand  of  common  nouns  so  tranqMisad  f    Mention  those  given. 

(25)  What  is  said  of  transpositions  of  this  kind  in  poetry  f    Bepeat  the  oxamplea. 

(26)  Give  examples  of  the  objective  modification  interposed  between  the  saliJeet  nomi 
and  the  verb. 
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poetB  have  placed  the  objective  between  the  subject  noon  and 
Um  Terb.  We  find  two  examples  given  by  Mr.  G.  Brown.  ^^Hib 
daring  foe  securely  Aim  defied." — ^Milton.  ^^  The  broom  its  yellow  leqf 
hath  shed.^' — Langhorne. 

(27)  We  have  already  remarked  in  treating  of  the  passive  voice, 
or  passive  form  of  verbs,  that  the  passive  ohjeet  of  the  verb  aeticely 

becomes  the  subject  of  the  verb  passicely  employed.  That  is  the 
which  serves  as  the  objective  modification  in  the  active  form  of 
aipreasion,  becomes  the  subject  in  the  passive  form  of  expression.  We 
hare  also  observed  that  only  those  verbs  whicli  take  this  species  of 
modification,  and  consequently  admit  of  a  passive  form,  are  recognised 
■t  active  verbs.  We  have  three  additional  remarks  yet  to  make  in 
reference  to  tliis  form  of  moditicution. 

(28)  1st  Kemask. — ^Mauy  verbs  classed  em  neuter,  that  is,  which 
express  an  action  which  terminates  in  the  subject,  can  take  after  them, 
■e  objective  modificatiou,  a  noun  of  kindred  meaning ;  thus  we  say, 
to  Bleep  the  sleep  of  death.  2o  run  a  race.  The  sun  runs  his  annual 
eourse.  That  man  lices  a  life  of  usefulness.  Fight  the  good  JighU 
Hence,  too,  we  can  say  passively.  His  race  is  run.  Tlie  battle  \^  fought, 
8iich  expressions  os^  ^'Tiie  brooks  run  nectar,"  *^The  trees  wept 
gnms,^*  &c.,  may  be  referred  to  this  usage.  (See  Bullions^  £ug.  Gram., 
p.  163.) 

(29)  2d  Remark. — Some  verbs  which,  in  their  simple  form  are 
nenter,  by  taking  a  particle  into  combination  with  them  so  as  to  form 
a  compound,  or  by  taking  a  particle  after  them,  come  to  admit  of  an  ob- 
fective  modification,  and  of  a  passive  use.  Thus  look  is  neuter  in  such 
expressions  as  your frienH  looks  icell^  looks  tired,  &c.  But  to  overlook 
takes  an  objectice  modific<iti4>n,  and  can  be  used  passively ;  as,  the  tower 
OVXBLOOKS  the  PLAIN.  The  inan  is  overlooked  by  his  former  aequaint- 
m»ee.  To  go  is  neuter,  expresses  on  action  which  terminates  in  the 
mtbjeet,  and  takes  no  objective  modification  (except  sometimes  one  of 
kindred  meaning,  agreeably  to  the  preceding  remark,  as.  He  goes  a 
Jonrney.)    But  undergoes  and  underwent,  its  post  tense  require  an  ob- 

mored  from  the  line  as  amended  by  them.  We  do  not  think  that  the  usage 
of  (our)  language  is  so  completely  fixed  aa  regards  this  matter,  that  the  pro- 
noun hiSj  neccMarily  refen  us  to  the  Bubjcct  noun,  or  that  the  deternainative 
the  (for  this  might  be  alleged)  neceMarily  indicates  it  We  admit  that  the 
■mended  lines  ure  leu  likely  to  be  raisundentood. 

(2T)  Kepeat  the  substanoo  of  what  1b  said  about  tbo  pasclvo  farm. 
(2S)  Repeat  tbo  subttADoe  of  1st  remark,  and  give  Uie  ezamplcgi 
(29)  Dp  the  aamfj  in  regard  to  the  M  remark. 
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jeotive  modifioation  like  other  trfturitive  verbs,  and  aresometimeB  used 
passively,  as,  He  vndtrgoea  danger  ;  Danger  is  undergone  hy  him.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  understand,  compounded  of  under  and  the  neuter 
Torb  stand.  So  also  smiles  is  intransitice,  and  smiles  an  may  be  oon- 
fidderod  transitive,  since  it  can  be  nsed  passivdy.  Fortune  smiles  en 
us;  We  are  snkled  on  hy  fortune. 

(80)  3d  Remark. — ^Active  or  transitive  verbs  are  often  nsed  with- 
out an  objective  modification  after  them.  Thus  we  say,  That  hoy  nei- 
ther  reads  nor  utrites,  John  writes  well.  The  prince  governed  with  mitd- 
ness.  Hero  the  verbs  are  all  active,  bnt  are  nsed  absolutely^  that  is, 
without  restriction  to  any  particular  object ;  though  some  appropriate 
object  less  or  more  definite  is  implied.  (81)  Verbs  employed  in  this 
way  must  not  be  confounded  with  those  which  are  sometimes  em- 
ployed in  a  neuter  and  sometimes  in  an  active  sense.  This  latter  olasB, 
as  we  before  observed  §  45 :  17-28,  are  originally  neuter,  and  when 
they  become  active  it  is  in  a  distinct  sense-^-often  a  causative  sense,  as, 
To  run — ^neuter.  To  run  a  horse — ^active— 7b  make  a  horse  run.  Bat 
transitive  verbs  nsed  absolutely,  retain  the  same  sense  as  when  fol- 
lowed by  an  objective  modification.  We  call  a  verb  transitive  because 
it  generally  takes  an  objective  modification,  not  because  such  modifica- 
tion is  always  indispensable  to  express  complete  sense.] 

Note. — ^In  cases  like  those  described  in  the  second  remark,  it  is  not  alwajs 
easy  to  determine  whether  we  should  consider  the  verb  and  particle  as 
forming  a  compound  transitive  verb,  or  regard  the  particle  and  the  noon  as 
forming  a  noun  mth  preposUion  complement.  For  example,  in  the  propoai. 
tions^  The  boy  went  uf  the  hill ;  The  man  came  down  the  hill.  Shall  we  call 
went  up  and  eame  down  compound  transitive  verbs^  and  treat  the  noun  hill  in 
both  cases  as  an  objective  case  complement,  or  shall  we  call  went  and  eame  inr 
transitive  verbs,  and  up  the  hill  and  down  the  hill  noun  with  preposition  eom^ 
plemcfits  i  Since  it  is  in  consequence  of  the  presence  of  the  particle  whidi 
usually  serves  as  a  preposition  that  the  noun  can  be  thus  applied  to  modii^ 
verbs  of  this  kind,  it  seems  the  most  natural  and  the  easiest  way  to  treat  tba 
noun  and  particle  as  a  noun  with  preposition  modification.  This^  howsirer, 
cannot  always  be  done  with  compounds  of  thb  kind.  Sometimes  the  neuter 
verb  takes  no  noun  after  it  in  consequence  of  the  combination  with  a  parti- 
cle. lliuBi  to  sit  down  admits  no  oomplementaiy  noun,  except  it  be  united 
by  another  connective  partide ;  He  sat  down  on  a  stone,  in  a  chair,  upon  a 
rock,  Ac  Some  verbs^  taking  a  particle  after  t^em  in  this  manner,  are  capa- 
ble of  being  modified  in  certain  oases  by  nouns  alone,  and  in  other  eases  de- 


(80)  Repeat  8d  rexnirk,  sad  ezamplfls.    (81)  R«p«ak  the  oantfon,  lad  stato  the  dlstliie- 
tion  between  active  verbs  used  abaolately  and  v«ba  whldi  are  both  actiee  and  neuter.l 
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*  iMMt  mnd  pirtpotUicn  modifieatUm,  Thus  we  aaj,  John  looked  down 
Af  kilL  John  looks  down  upon  tho  plain.  Neitlier  when  tho  compound 
Ttrb  Btill  remains  neuter,  nor  when  another  particlo  in  employed  in  oonneo- 
tioa  with  the  modifying  noun,  nor  when  the  compound  verb  is  employed 
BTely  can  the  particlo  be  considered  as  performing  the  function  of  a  j/re- 
in  tho  noun  and  prcpoftition  complement  In  all  such  caM»  we 
oonnder  the  particle  as  directly  of  t/5«y  modifying  the  verl).  Shall  we, 
fhen,  aaj  that  in  the  two  propositions^  He  is  smiled  on  by  fortune^  Fortune 
mul«9  on  him,  tho  word  on  performs  different  functions  ?  We  doubt  whether 
it  would  be  eonaistent  with  sound  philosophy  to  do  so.  Perhaps,  whenever 
ft  neotar  rerb  thus  eombined  with  a  particle  admits  of  being  employed  pas- 
rirely  without  any  ehange  of  senses  we  should,  when  tho  active  form  is  em- 
plojed  ooDiider  the  particle  as  blended  with  the  verb—forming  part  of  the 
wntttleoneeptum,taid  tha  noun  which  follows  as  a  simple  objective  modifioa- 
to  the  oomponnd  thus  formed.    (See  §  81.) 


(88)  In  §  27 :  IT,  we  stated  that  the  verbal  nouns  ending  in  ing^ 
md  the  infinitives  admit  tlie  same  complements  as  tho  kindred  rerhi^ 
berides  taking  (especially  the  verbal  in  ing)^  tho  complements  pecnliar 
to  nonns.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  verbal  aiyectivo  or  imperfect 
participle  in  ing,  (88)  All  these  are  transitive  when  tho  verb  to 
whiob  they  are  allied  is  transitive,  and  take  after  them  an  objective 
modification  to  complete  their  meaning.  For  example:  Makino 
GLorms  is  the  taihr*8  employment;  To  make  olotiues  is  the  tailor's 
§mplcyment ;  That  man  making  olotiies  is  a  tailor,  Uere  tho  noun 
clothes  is  the  objective  modification  in  tho  first  example  of  the  verbal 
maun  in  ino  making^  in  the  second  of  the  infinitive  to  make^  and  in  tho 
third  of  the  participle  in  ixo.  (84)  The  perfect  participle  in  combina- 
tion with  the  verb  have^  forming  tho  perfect  tense  active,  is  also  fol- 
lowed by  an  objective  complement;  but  this  is  perliaps  to  be  considered 
rather  the  complement  of  have,  than  of  the  participle.  (85)  In  prac- 
tioal  analysis  it  may  be  treated  as  the  complement  of  the  compound 
T6rb,  witliout  determining  to  which  of  tlie  oomponnd  elements  it 
properly  belongs.  (See  §  59.)  (86)  The  perfect  participle  when  nsed 
alone,  or  in  the  formation  of  the  passive,  does  not  admit  the  objec- 
tive complement.  (87)  But,  with  this  exception,  all  these  verbals  may 
bo  considered  as  susceptible  of  tho  modifications  of  their  kindred 


(82)  What  bM  been  stated  to  raCsrenoe  to  verbals  f  (88)  In  what  an  tbaj  Itke  the  verba 
to  which  thej  are  allied  T  Give  example  and  illostratlon.  (81)  What  It  Mid  of  theper- 
iwt  participle  in  combination  with  tho  verb  Utharef  (85)  IIow  may  w«  treat  aach  oom- 
Mnationi  in  practical  analyuls  ?  (88)  What  is  said  of  the  perfect  participle  need  alone  or  la 
ftrndag  the  paHlve  r    (87)  What  la  aaacrted  of  all  verbala,  with  the  exception  itatedr 
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verbs,  whether  these  verbs  may  be  of  the  active,  or  of  the  neuter 
class. 

(88)  This  fact  is  not  a  conseqneDce,  as  some  of  the  gprammarians 
leave  ns  to  conclado,  of  the  formation  of  these  words  from  verbs.  It  is 
not  in  tmth  as  verhs,  that  is,  as  implying  assertion,  that  verbs  them- 
selves admit  of  the  several  modifications  which  we  are  treating.  (39) 
It  is  the  predicate  contained  in  the  verb  which  receives  all  these  modi- 
fications, and  this  in  consequence  of  its  pecnliar  meaning — a  meaning 
which  whether  expressed  avhstanthely^  ctdjeetivdy^  or  assertitdy^  is 
alike  susceptible  of  certain  peculiar  modifications,  of  which  other 
nouns  and  a^ectives  are  not  susceptible.  (40)  If  we  admit,  with 
some  of  the  best  granmtiarians,  that  ^^  the  verb  is  a  noun  and  some- 
thing more,"  namely  a  noun  tued  (utertively,  we  may  conclude  with- 
out farther  argument  that  even  when  these  modifications  are  applied 
to  a  verb,  it  is  to  complete  the  noun  in  it,  and  if  they  modify  a  noun 
assertively  used,  it  is  perfectiy  natural  that  they  should  modify  the 
same  noun — the  name  of  the  same  conception — substantitely  or  o^/m- 
titely  employed.  (41)  In  the  example,  That  man  maJt^a  haU^  making 
haU  is  asserted  of  the  man ;  making  with  an  objective  modification. 
And  if  making  when  asserted  is  susceptible  of  this  species  of  modi- 
fication, why  not  when  used  without  assertion  ? 

ExEBOiSES. — ^Analyze  the  following  propositions.  All  the  words 
in  italiet  may  be  disposed  of  by  the  help  of  the  instruction  already 
^ven  in  the  preceding  pages.  The  learner  may  be  allowed  to  omit 
the  words  in  roman  characters  on  first  going  over  the  book.  The 
abreviation  Ohj,  Mn.^  may  be  employed  in  written  exercises  to  repre- 
sent objective  modification, 

ExEBOisK  I. — John's  brother  loves  him,  James  wrote  a  letter,  Pe- 
ter^ the  farmer's  hoy^  drove  the  horses.  The  Romans  conquered  Eng- 
land, The  Greeks  planted  many  colonies,  T\iQ  father  received  his  joti'i 
letter.  Fever  produces  thirst.  George'*s  farm  produced  sibund&nt  crops. 
Industry  overcomes  difficulties.  Misery  lores  company.  Telling  false- 
hoods destroys  a  man's  reputation.  To  relieve  distress  is  that  virtuous 
man's  occupation,    John  finding  his  "brother^  led  him  home. 

Obal  Analysis. — JohrCs  brother  loves  him.  The  subject  is  John^i 
brother^  conmsting  of  subject  noun  brother^  singular  number  modified 


(88)  Repeat  what  Ib  MBerted  in  the  two  followtng  senteneea.  (89)  What  b  It  in  the  T«ib 
which  rcoeiyes  modtflcatlon  ?  Bepeat  the  ini^reace  drawn  from  the  fact  that  it  ia  thopf«- 
dioaU  which  la  aoaoepUble  of  modification.  (40)  What  oooclcution  maj  be  drawn  from  tha 
admlaaion  that  **  a  verb  Is  a  noon  and  something  more  **f  (41)  Bepeat  the  example  and  the 
innfltrBtfon. 


fi 
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or  Hmited  by  J6M$  genitive  case  modification.  The  predicate  is  hf>t9 
Um,  consisting  of  7ar^«,  verb  active,  indefinite  tense,  third  person  sin- 
gohur,  modified  by  the  objective  pronoun  him, 

ExxROiss  II.,  III.,  &c. — Form  a  given  number  of  propositions  with 
objective  modifications  attaclied  to  the  verbs. 

S  77.  (1)  The  infinitive  or  verbal  noun  is  frequently  used  as  an  ob- 
jeetive  modification  of  verbs.  (2)  We  have  examples  in  John  lorei  to 
pim^^  William  toishes  to  write  a  letter.  Here  it  is  plain  that  to  play 
■ad  to  writs  with  its  accompaniment  a  letter^  stand  exactly  in  the 
IMne  relation  to  the  verbs  loten  and  wisJies^  as  any  other  noun  used  as 
o^ective  complement. 

(8)  Many  verbs  which  can  take  no  other  noun  as  an  objective 
modiification,  can  be  completed  by  infinitives.  (4)  To  this  class  belong 
Mveral  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  which,  with  the  help  of  an  infinitive, 
Ibrm  the  compound  tenses.  (5)  When  the  infinitive  serves  as  an  objec- 
tive modification,  it  may  be  distinguished,  like  other  objective  modifica- 
tloDfli  by  answering  to  the  question  what  ?  As  in  the  example  above, 
ff  we  ask  what  does  John  love  f  The  answer  is  to  play --^the  objective 
k^itite. 

[(6)  Many  verbs  take  after  them  infinitives  to  complete  them,  which 
Knfloitives  cannot  be  considered  as  standing  to  the  verb  in  the  relation 
of  objective  modifications.  (7)  We  may  here  notice  one  use  of  the 
k^tnltite  after  verbs,  very  common  in  our  language,  and  very  distinct 
from  an  objective  modification ;  we  mean  the  infinitive  employed  to 
BEyrces  a  purpose  or  an  el^d  ;  as.  He  came  to  see  you^^He  came  for  the 
parpoee  of  seeing  you.  He  reads  to  leam^'H.e  reads  for  the  purpose 
df  learning.  This  kind  of  expressions  cannot  be  translated  by  the  in- 
finitives of  other  languages,  at  least,  without  a  preposition  expressive 
of  purpose  prefixed  to  them.* 

(8)  Formerly  the  preposition /<w  was  often  prefixed  to  the  infini- 
tive when  employed  in  this  manner ;  as,  in  Acts  17 :  26.    ^^  And  hath 


♦  In  French,  pour  ^^ for,  expreesivo  of  purpose,  is  prefixed ;  in  Latin,  the 
infinitives  cannot  be  employed  at  all  in  this  way. 

f  T7.  (1)  For  what  parpoee  la  the  infinitive  often  emplojed  f   (8)  Bnmplea  and  illnatra- 


(S)  Repeat  remark  In  ref^noe  to  yerba  which  take  only  thia  kind  of  ol^eetiTe  modlfloa- 
tloa.    (4)  Specify  verbs  of  this  class.  (5)  How  maj  the  ot^eetlve  infinitive  be  diatingniahed  f 

[(fl)  Do  an  infinttivea  stand  in  the  otjective  relation  to  the  verba  which  the/  oomplete? 
(7)  Mention  a  nso  of  inflnitlTes  distinct  firom  tho  objective  use,  and  ilhistrate  bj  examples. 
<jD  What  word  was  often  pUKsed  beibre  this  kind  of  Infinitive  In  EngUah  f  Give  examples 
Md  remaiks  on  this  usage. 


»" 
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made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  vaexifoT  to  dwdL  <m  all  thA  ftoa  <if 
the  earth."  "What  went  ye  ont/<>r  to  am^— Luke  7:  26.  The 
use  of  tho  particle /&r  before  these  infinitiyes  la  still  conmuni  ia-ft* 
language  of  the  aneducated^  but  a  regard  to  eleganoe,  rather  than  to 
precision,  has  led  the  educated  to  stamp  this  form  of  exproaaioii  aa 
Tolgar. 

(9)  The  InfinitiYe  used  as  an  objeotiye  modification,  we  may  dis- 
tinguish by  the  name  of  the  objkctiys  infinitiyx  ;  and  the  infinitive 
used  to  express  purpose  by  the  name  of  the  lnjtjlnitivx  of  fubposb. 
(10)  Tho  learner  may  readily  distJDgnJBh  the  objective  infinitive,  by 
the  fact  that  the  verbal  noun  in  ing  w^ithout  a  particle  prefixed,  may 
be  substituted  for  it  without  destroying  the  sense.  Thus  in  the  pro- 
position, The  hoy  UaniB  to  bbaj>,  we  may  substitute  the  verbal  noun 
reading  for  the  infinitive  to  read^  without  materially  affecting  the  sense 
(though,  we  admit,  this  would  not  be  the  most  appropriate  mode  of 
expressing  the  assertion) ;  ITie  hoy  leama  bkadino. 

(11)  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  example.  The  hoy  reatU  to  leam^  we 
cannot  make  thia  kind  of  substitution  without  entirely  destroying  the 
sense.  (12)  This  iNFiNrnvs  of  turpose,  maybe  distinguished  by  the£Mt 
that  we  can  place  the  words  in  order  before  it,  without  ix^nry  to  the 
sense,  generally  with  advantage  as  regards  perspicuity.  The  hoy  reade 
IN  oBDsa  to  learn,  (13)  But  if  we  introduce  these  words  before  an  ob- 
jective infinitive,  we  either  destroy,  or  change  the  sense.  Thus,  The  hey 
learnt  in  order  to  read^  is  either  unmeaning,  ungrammatical^  or  means 
something  difiTercnt  firom  The  hoy  leame  to  read.  (14)  It  is  generally 
easier  to  distinguish  these  infinitives  by  the  fact  that  as  the  ohjectiH 
ir^nitice  answers  to  the  question  what  f  the  infinitive  of  porpoae  an- 
swers to  the  question,  For  tohat  purpose  t  or.  In  order  to  ir^at  ? 

(15)  The  infinitive  of  purpose  might,  perhaps  with  more  propriety, 
be  classed  with  those  noun  and  preposition  modAfications^  in  which  the 
preposition  is  by  the  usage  of  language  generally  suppressed,  in  some 
cases  never  used. 

(16)  There  are  instances  of  tho  use  of  the  infinitive  where  other 

(9)  By  wbftt  luunes  maf  we  diatingaish  tbeee  two  kinds  or  InflalUvesr  (10)  How  mqr 
the  learner  know  the  otj^cti'^®  Infinitive  ?    Illiutrate  by  an  example. 

(11)  If  w«  mate  the  sobetltntion  of  the  yerbal  in  no  ft>r  the  inflnitlTe  of  porpoeo  what 
happens  ?  (IS)  IIow  maj  we  distlngnlsb  the  Inflnltive  of  purpose  ?  (18)  Can  we  IntrodMt 
the  worda  in  order  fo  before  an  olijecttre  inflntUTeT  (14)  How  maj  these  two  aaca  of  is- 
fbiitiTes  be  more  eaailf  dlitingaished  In  meet  casca  t 

(IS)  With  what  kind  of  modifleaUons  might  the  inflnlUTe  of  porpoae  be  ehMMd,  pffhapa 
with  greater  propriety  ? 

06)  Are  toflnKlYea  naed  when  there  la  a  anpproiwlnn  of  other  prepoiUSooa  b«AlteA*^r 
GiTe  example  and  Uhutration. 
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fnporitioiui  are  soppreflBed;  at  least  when  we  sabstitate  the  kindred 
Tirbal  nonn  tn  ing  wjtiioh  freoly  takes  various  pre])OsitioQs  before  it, 
irti  mpply  other  prepositions  and  not/<?r  or  tn  order.  Thus,  Boys  de- 
M§]U  to  play.  Here  when  we  substitnte  the  verbal  in  ing^  or  genind, 
we  must  prefix  the  preposition  tn;  Boys  delight  in  playing. 

(17)  Hiese  may  also  be  classed  with  the  noun  and  preposition  modi- 
fiofttionfl,  in  which  the  preposition  is  suppressed^  both  tlio  connection 
aad  the  relation  of  the  modifying  to  the  principal  word  being  readily 
i^ggeated  to  the  mind  withoat  a  spoken  sign. 

(18)  Infinitives  are  also  used  after  neuter  verbs,  especially  the  verb 
t9  &«,  in  the  same  way  as  other  noons  complementary  of  neuter  verbs. 
(19)  For  example,  To  be  virtuous  if  to  be  happy.  Here  the  first  to  be 
h  the  subject  noon,  and  the  second  to  be'iB  the  infinitite  complemen- 
tmy  of  the  verb  m.  To  obey  is  to  enjoy.  Here  to  obey  is  the  subject, 
and  te  «y0y,  infinitive  complementary  of  the  verb  is.* 


*  Tliere  is  a  peeuliar  nee  of  the  infinitive  (often  indicating /tt<«r»  action) 
in  suoh  ezpreeuons  as  '*  The  house  is  to  build;"  This  house  is  to  Ut,  That  man 
ii  to  blame,  dLC^  which  Beems  to  have  been  derived  from  the  old  gerund  or 
fiiiure  infiniiive,  as  some  call  it — ^the  verbal  form  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  which 
constantly  has  the  particle  to  prefixed.  (The  ordinary  infinitive  in  that  lan- 
guage, as  in  others^  was  distingnished  by  a  peculiar  termination,  and  did  not  as 
m  the  present  English  consiitof  the  naked  root  of  the  verb,  and  it  never  had 
the  particle  to  prefixed  to  it)  This  gerund  is  by  some  oonaidered  a  dative  of 
the  infinitive.  It  is  evidently  formed  by  inflexion  from  the  infinitive  proper, 
generally  by  the  addition  of  the  syllable  ne  with  (and  sometimes  without)  a 
dight  modification  of  the  vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable  ;  thus,  infinitive^ 
ULLAir,  to  tell ;  gerond  or  dative  to  tellanne,  answering  nearly  to  the  Latin 
anplne.  So  hyran,  genmd  to  hyrenne,  with  the  change  of  a  into  e,  jAtfian 
or  Lufigan;  genmd  to  lufigenne.  Many  of  the  infinitives  which  follow 
nomis  and  adjectives  seem  to  have  had  the  same  origin  ;  such  as  the  infiui- 
thres  in  the  following  expresuons :  Things  to  na  T'rees  to  plant.  Hard  to 
■BAB.  Fair  to  look  on.  Oood  to  eat.  Easy  to  leahn,  drc.  It  is  not  unlikely 
that  many  of  the  examples  classed  under  the  infinitive  of  purpose  may  have 
originated  from  this  gerund^  or  dative  of  the  infinitive.  For  more  on  this 
•abject,  see  R.  Taylor's  additional  notes  to  the  Diversions  of  Purley,  pp.  28, 
29.  To  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Taylor  we  are  indebted  for  the  matter  of  this 
sole.  We  add  an  extract,  bearing  upon  tliis  subject^  from  yemon*8  Guide 
to  the  Anglo-Saxon  Tongue,  p.  40:  "The  gerund,  which  is  always  preceded 


(17)  Where  maj  these  inflnltivea  bo  claased? 

(IS)  What  is  said  of  InflnltWes  used  wlUi  neuter  Terbef    (19)  Give  ezMoples.    Sepeat 
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(20)  We  may  then  recognise  at  least  four  distinct  nses  of  the  infi- 
nitive  after  verbs,  which  we  may  call  respecti^ly,  the  objective  ir^ 
nitive^  the  infinitive  of  purpoM^  the  infinitive  complementary  of  th$ 
neuter  terh^  and  the  infinitite  complementary  cf  the  active  verb  to  be 
considered  in  the  next  section.  Under  these,  and  the  class  mentioned 
in  the  note,  we  may  rank,  we  believe,  nearly  all  the  infinitives  which 
follow  verbs,  and  most  of  those,  too,  which  follow  other  words. 

It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  learner  in  passing  through  a  first 
course  in  this  book  to  take  notice  of  these  distinctions.  He  may  call  all 
complementary  infinitives,  that  is,  all  infinitives  not  employed  as  sub- 
ject nouns,  ivfinitire  modifications^  or  complements  of  verbs^  nouns^  or 
adjectices,  according  as  they  modify  one  or  other  of  these  classes  of 
words.  The  infinltice  used  in  comparison  after  as  and  than^  will  come 
under  review  when  we  treat  of  phrases  used  instead  of  accessory  jath 
positions  for  the  purpose  of  modification,  or  what  may  be  considered, 
if  we  please,  as  dbhreviated  propositions^  or  contracted  accessories. 
(See  §  142:  9-15.)  What  is  called  the  infinitive  put  absolutely^ 
comes  under  the  same  classification.  Like  the  infinitive  used  after  as 
and  than,  it  is  an  abbreviated  manner  of  expressing  a  proposition,  by 
means  of  an  infinitive  of  purpose.    (See  §  142 :  18,  19.)] 

(21)  The  learner  will  remembei*  that  some  verbs  take  after 
them  exclusively,  the  infinitive  without  the  particle  to  prefixed. 
(22)  Of  this  class  are  the  verbs,  called  auxiliary,  employed  in  fonn- 
ing  the  compound  tenses,  (23)  Besides  these,  the  following  verbs 
generally  take  after  them  an  infinitive  without  the  particle  to  ;  Ind, 
dare  (=pre8ume),  feel,  hear,  let,  make,  need,  see  ;  and  sometimes, 
behold,  have,  know,  observe,  perceive,  (24)  Examples,  /  bid  him  teU, 

by  to,  and  seems  to  be  a  kind  of  dative  of  the  infinitive,  answers  to  our  isr 
finitivc  present^  active  and  passive,  and  to  the  Latin  supines,  infinitive  fating 
active  and  passive,  <&c,  as,  Come  thu  us  t6  for-spillanne  f  eoinest  thou  to  do- 
stray  %i8f  Latin,  nos  pcrditiim.  Hwaether  is  ethre  t6  cwethanne!  Whethtr 
is  easier  to  say.  Latin,  facilius  dictu.  Eart  thu  se  the  t6  cumenne  eart!  Art 
thou  he  that  is  (art)  to  come  f  Latin,  Qui  venturus  est  Heo  byth  t6  lufi- 
genne ;  she  is  {must  he,,  or  ought)  to  be  loved  Latin,  Amanda  est"  Hence 
the  phrases,  "house  to  let^"  "he  is  to  blame,"  <&c.  We  find  another  example 
of  this  in  the  expression,  to  wit,  originally,  to  wittanne. 

(20)  Hov  many  distinct  nses  of  the  infinitive  after  verbs  may  be  recogptiiaed,  and  bow 
may  they  be  named  respectively  ?] 

(21)  What  form  of  the  Infinitive  do  some  verbs  take  after  them  ? 

(22)  What  olaas  always  takes  the  form  without  the  particle  to  t    (28)  Wliat  other  vecbs 
take  the  same  fonn  of  the  inflnltiTe  s/ler  them  ?    (24)  lUostrate  by  examplMk 
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Fiare  go.  I  feel  it  move,  I  heard  him  say.  He  lets  him  do  it,  <kc.* 
Host  of  these  verbs  take  the  complementary,  or  factitive  infinitive. 

ExKBOiBE  I. — ^Examples  of  the  objective  inflnitite  for  analysis.  John 
hopes  to  succeed.  Qeorge  icisTies  to  learn.  That  man  desires  to  overcome 
tik  rivals.  They  sought  to  enter  the  gate.  Boys  expect  to  become  men. 
The /aimer's  son  began  to  plough.  The  rain  ceased  to  fall.  Justice 
mgJU  to  prevail.  John  dared  not  attempt  that  teorh.  Seek  to  secure 
virtues  rewixrds.  He  learned  to  restrain  his  passions.  That  man  pre- 
Itmds  to  be  Sk  patriot. 

EzxBGiss  n.,  in.,  &c. — Let  the  learner  form  a  given  number  of 
propositions  containing  examples  of  this  construction. 

[EzsBCiSE  IV. — ^Examples  of  the  infinitive  of  purpose.  You  live  to 
taL  We  eat  to  live.  She  stoops  to  conquer.  Men  came  to  scoff.  He  rose 
to  address  the  multitude.  Men  labor  to  gain  tcealth.  Multitudes  came 
to  see  him.  Examples  of  verbs  modified  by  both  objective  noun  and 
infinitive  of  purpose.  We  sent  John  to  bbino  the  letters.  Jam/es 
iMsd  MB  TO  TBLL  me  the  nefms.  They  invited  niM  to  snow  him  at- 
tmUion.     They  invited  uim  to  take  part  in  their  deliberations. 

Rbmase. — ^It  may  be  observed  that  the  first  and  last  examples  are 
cUfBorent  fi*om  the  rest.  In  tlie  other  examples  the  infinitives  express  an 
lotion  to  be  performed  by  tlio  subject  of  the  proposition,  but  in  those 
the  infinitive  expresses  an  action  to  be  performed  by  the  person  desig- 
Bited  as  object  direct,  or  passive  objeet  of  the  verb.  They  invited 
MDtfor  to  take  apart — in  order  that  he  might  taJce  apart,  &c.  All 
01606  infinitives  may  be  considered  as  abbreviated  accessory  proposi- 
Hans;  thus,  you  live  to  sat  —  y<m  live,  that  you  may  eat  ;  and  so  of 
die  rest. 

ExBBOiBB  v.,  VI.,  &c. — Construct  a  given  number  of  propositions 
Dontaining  examples  of  the  infinitive  oi purpose!\ 

(25)  What  are  called  the  perfect  infinitives — that  is,  the  infini- 
fife  of  the  verb  have,  completed  by  perfect  participles — are  used 
Bouctly  as  the  simple  infinitives,  chiefly,  we  think,  as  objective  mo- 

lifications.    The  learner  may  here  be  required  to  write  a  number 
rf  propositions  having  their  verbs  modified  by  these  compound  in- 

butiyes.  

♦  It  has  been  well  ohoerved  by  Grant  (p.  19S,  note  2^  "Tha^  with  the 
BKoeption  of  let,  the  to  is  seldom  or  never  omitted  after  the  perfect  participle 
BMd  paariyely ;  thus,  'We  are  bidden  to  rest^'  *He  was  heard  to  say/  'He 
was  seen  to  move.' " 


(86)  What  is  Mid  of  compound  InflnlttTes  1 

U  G 
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Examples. — John  expected  to  Ikcnefinuhed  his  tatik  before  this  tiiDtu 
He  intended  to  hate  called  upon  yon  before  his  departure.  This  num 
eeems  to  hate  been  wronged  on  that  occasion,  &o, 

ExERCisE^Form  a  ^ven  number  of  propositions  with  verbs  modi- 
fied by  compound  infinitives,  either  active  or  passive. 

§78.  (1)  There  are  some  active  verbs  which,  besides  the  objectiTe 
modification^  take  after  them  another  noun  compUmentctry  of  the  ac- 
tion expressed  by  the  verb.*  (2)  Such  are  the  verbs  to  make^  to 
name,  to  call,  to  appoint,  to  elect,  to  constitute,  to  choose,  to  create,  (3) 
We  have  examples  of  this  use  in  such  expressions  as,  ^  To  miJce 
David  king.^ — 1  Chron.  12  :  38,  and  32.  They  named  nnc  Johv. 
They  called  him  John.  Hie  people  elected  him  president,  drc 
Here  king,  John,  president,  express  what  was  made,  named,  called, 
in  reference  to  the  passive  object,  (4)  This  we  may  call  the  noun 
complementary  of  the  active  verb,  (5)  If  we  form  a  question,  in- 
cluding as  before,  the  subject  and  verb,  and  in  addition  the  objeo- 
tive  modification  or  passive  object,  the  answer  to  what  will  be  the 
noun  complementary  ;  thus,  what  were  they  about  to  make  David  ? 
Ans.  King — the  complementary  noun.  What  did  they  call  himf 
John — ^the  complementary  noun, 

[(6)  This  modification  is,  like  the  noun  complementary  of  the  nea- 
ter verb,  more  intimately  combined  with  the  verb,  as  regards  meaning, 
than  any  other  form  of  modification.  K  we  speak  of  meaning  (of  the 
^ing  ei^preased),  it  is  the  action  of  the  verb  modified  by  this  comple- 
mentary noun,  which  passes  over  upon  the  passive  object.  If  we 
speak  exclusively  of  the  words,  the  verb  and  complementary  noun 

*  This  noun  uaually  expreesee  some  effect  or  result  produced  on  the  pas- 
sive  object  (the  person  or  thing  indicated  by  the  objective  modiJlecUion)  by  the 
action  expressed  through  the  verb.  The  Germans  have  given  the  namefae- 
tiiive  to  a  class  of  modifications  including  this  and  (what  we  have  ventored 
to  oaU)  the  noun  complementary  of  the  neuter  verb,  together  with  acme  otlMr 
forma  of  modification  yet  to  be  ccmsidered.  The  Grermans  call  the  obJMk 
expressed  by  nouns,  thus  employed,  the  factitive  object  We  shall  bat« 
more  to  say  of  this  whole  class  of  modifications  below.  (See  §  90.) 
*— — 

S  78.  (1)  Bepeat  what  Is  said  of  some  actiro  verbs.  (8)  Enmnerata  scnne  of  flM  veite 
trhich  are  susceptible  of  this  modifleatloD.  (8)  Illastrato  bj  examplea  (4)  What  maj  v» 
call  this  spedoB  of  modification  t    (5)  To  what  question  does  it  answw  1    Kxampkb 

[(6)  Bepeat  what  la  said  of  thla  modification  with  the  sabstanoe  of  the  UluttimtioBS  aad 
the  examples. 
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oombiiied,  are  limited  by  the  objectiTe  modification.  In  the  example 
above,  it  is  the  action  of  calling  John^  or  of  electing  president^  that 
ptfisee  OTer  on  the  party  represented  by  hink,  not  tlio  bare  actions  of 
eaUing  and  electing;  or,  grammatically  considered,  the  words  calling 
Jokn^  and  electing  president^  are  limited  by  him.  In  oilier  words, 
calling  John  and  electing  president^  may  be  regarded  as  compound  ex- 
preesions,  indicating  a  single  action,  and  the  objective  serves  to  limit 
this  action. 

(7)  It  is  beoaose  of  this  intimate  connection  with  the  part  of  the 
predicate  expressed  in  the  verb,  that  we  have  ventured  to  style  this 
modification  by  way  of  distinction,  The  noun  complementary;  and  yet 
this  oloee  oonneotion  is  not  indicated  by  the  arrangement ;  since,] 

(8)  The  obfective  modification  is  placed  between  the  comple- 
mentaiy  noun  and  the  verb. 

[  (9)  The  objective  modification  is  thus  embraced  within  the  com- 
pound expression  which  it  limits. 

(10)  When  verbs  with  these  two  distinct  modifications  come  to  be 
used  in  the  passive  form,  thoy  still  retain  the  complementary  noun  as 
a  modification,  whilst  the  objective  modification  becomes  the  mtjeet  of 
the  proposition ;  as,  iiTtf  w  called  John,  lie  is  elected  president,* 


*  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  in  languages  which  possess  a  form  for  the  ao- 
euiative,  distiact  from  the  nominative,  or  subject  fonn  of  the  noun,  the  com- 
fitmenimy  noun  does  not  retain  the  accusative  form  when  attached  to  the 
passive  verb.  It  always  accommodates  its  form  to  that  of  the  noun  affected 
by  it  When  that  noun,  after  the  active  verb,  takes  the  accusative  form  as 
od^ective  modification,  the  complementary  noun  assumes  the  same  form ;  and 
when  it  becomes  subject  noun  to  the  verb  passively  employed,  the  comple- 
mentary noun  assumes  the  same  form,  and  stands  as  nominative  after  the 
verb.  It  may,  when  thus  used,  be  called  the  noun  complementary  of  the 
■pasnve  verb. 

In  fact^  it  then  scarcely  differs  from  the  noun  complementary  of  neu- 
ter verbii  If,  in  the  example,  lie  is  called  John,  we  consider  attentively 
the  compound  expression  made  up  of  the  participle  called,  and  the  noun 
John,  we  shall  find  that  it  performs  much  the  same  grammatical  function,  in 
reference  to  the  verb  is,  as  a  noun  or  adjective  would  perform.  He  is  whatf 
Abb,  Called  John. 

(7)  Mention  the  redson  of  the  nAine  givon  to  thia  modlflcatton.] 
(B)  Where  is  it  pbtoed  In  reference  to  the  verb  and  objective? 
^(9)  What  is  renuu'ked  in  reference  to  the  objective  modification  ? 
(10)  What  happens  when  verbs  snscepUble  of  this  kind  of  modification  oome  to  be  iiatd 
la  the  psMlve  (brm? 
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(11)  The  verbs  ask  and  teach^  take  two  modifyiDg  noons  after 
them,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  class  of  verbs  just  consid^^ ; 
but  the  complementary  nauti  stands  in  a  very  different  relation  to 
the  objective  noun  following  these  verbs.  In  the  preceding  con- 
struction, the  complementary  noun  expresses  what  the  passive  ob- 
ject becomes  through  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb.  Thus, 
The  people  elected  Washington  president.  Here  president  expresses 
what  Washington  became  by  the  election  of  the  people.  But  when 
we  say,  77ie  master  taught  John  gramm^ir;  He  asked  John  a  question; 
grammar  and  question  do  not  express  what  John  becomes.  And 
hence,  in  languages  which  have  an  accusative  form,  and  in  which 
verbs  of  asking  and  teaching  take  two  accusatives  after  them,  in  the 
active  voice,  the  noun  expressive  of  what  is  asked  or  taught  retains 
the  accusative  form,  when  the  proposition  is  expressed  passively. 
Tlius,  in  the  proposition,  John  was  taught  grammar^  the  word 
equivalent  to  grammar,  in  Latin,  would  be  in  the  accusative  form. 
(See  Note.) 

(12)  In  some  of  the  constructions,  where  two  modifying  nouns 
affect  the  same  verb,  there  is  a  suppression  of  the  infinitive  to  be. 

(13)  Thus,  in  the  proposition,  They  thought  him  a  knave,  the 
words  to  be  may  be  supplied,  and  then  the  construction  will  come 
under  the  class  about  to  be  mentioned,  in  which  the  verb  is  modi- 
fied by  an  objective  noun  and  a  complementary  infinitive,^ 

Note. — On  the  construction  with  ask  and  teach. — Query  f  Ib  it  not  be- 
cause oak  and  t€€u:h  are  actions  which  may  have  for  their  passive  objects, 
both  persons  and  things,  that  they  can  take  two  accusatives  after  them  f 
We  say  both  to  ask  a  person^  and  to  ask  a  question.  When  question  is  used 
alone  after  this  verb,  it  would  be  considered  an  objective  modlficatioD,  per- 
haps, of  that  cUiss  (mentioned  before)  made  by  a  noun  of  kindred  meantng-^ 
the  only  kind  which  some  yerbe  admit,  and  perhaps  the  only  kind  expreauve 
of  a  thing  which  tliis  yerb  admits.  (It  admits,  more  frequently,  a  compU- 
mentary  infinitive  with  an  objective  of  a  person.)  Now,  when  we  have  oe- 
casion  to  indicate  tlie  person  whom  we  ask,  and  that  what  we  aak  is  a  que^ 
Hon,  it  is  natural  to  place  both  after  the  verb,  as  we  should  place  them  if 
singly  used  as  objective  modifications.    Thus  the  verb  oomes^  aait  were^  to 

(11)  Bepeat  the  sabstaDce  of  whst  is  said  of  the  verbs  oA  and  teaeh^  giving  IlhiBtntkii 
hy  examples. 

(12)  What  is  said  of  some  of  Uiese  ooostniJetioDS  when  two  noons  modUy  the  verb  ! 
(IS)  Ulofttrato  by  an  example.] 
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hsra  a  double  o^fssftW  modifieationt  limiting  it  in  reference  to  two  daoMs  of 
objects — the  penon  aaked  and  the  object  asked 

The  sanM  reasoning  may  be  applied,  perhaps  more  sucoeflsfallj,  to  the 
Terb  teaeh.  This  Terb,  in  regard  of  objective  modifications^  expressiye  of 
the  thing  tanght^  is  not^  like  ask,  confined  to  nouns  of  kindred  meaning. 
like  Terbs  completely  transitiye,  it  maj  take  a  great  number  of  objective 
modificationB  of  this  kind.  Thus  we  saj,  to  teach  reading,  writing,  tnathemo' 
Hei,  or  any  art  or  science ;  and  with  infinitives,  to  read,  to  torite,  to  draw,  Ac, 
kit.  We  also  say,  to  teach  a  pupil,  an  apprentice,  Ac  When  only  one  or 
other  of  these  classes  of  nouns  is  used  separately  after  teach,  we  call  it  the 
djeetiife  modification;  it  expreasee  the  passive  object;  and  nouns  of  both 
kiiida  can  be  used  as  the  subject,  when  we  employ  tlie  passive  form  of  this 
Terb.  We  can  say.  The  scholar  is  taught,  and  grammar  is  taught.  (We  can- 
B0tk  indeed,  say  with  propriety.  Grammar  is  taught  the  scholars,  as  we  can 
mj,  7%tf  scholars  are  taught  grammar.)  Now,  when  we  have  occasion  to  in- 
dieate  both  the  party  taught  and  the  subject  taught,  we  place  both  nounst  as 
a  kind  of  double  objective  modification,  after  the  verb.  The  verb  teach  may, 
in  fact»  be  considered,  as  expressing  two  different  actions,  as  having  two  dis- 
tinct meanings.  One,  when  followed  by  the  name  of  a  rational  recipient,  of 
instruction,  and  another,  when  followed  by  the  name  of  the  subject  taught 
When  we  say,  He  taught  a  bog,  and  Be  taught  Grammar,  what  18  indicated 
as  done  in  reference  to  the  boy,  in  the  first  proposition,  and  to  grammar,  in 
the  second,  is  manifestly  altogether  different 

When  we  say,  He  taught  the  bog  grammar,  we  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
bining both  uses  of  the  verb  teach,  expressing  a  double  meaning  by  a  single 
iign,  followed  by  the  modifications  appropriate  to  both  meanings.  Still,  as 
in  the  verbs  before  considered,  the  action  of  teaching  first  modified  by  the 
midfeet  taught,  is  finally  modified  by  the  name  of  the  person,  and  not  in  the 
feveise  order.  In  the  example  above,  teaching  modi^ed  by  grammar,  is 
limited  by  the  word  boy,  and  not,  we  think,  teaching  the  boy,  by  the  word 
giammar.  Grammar,  we  consider  in  such  examples,  as  the  more  intim4Ue 
modification  of  the  verb,  and  as  performing  the  function,  for  the-  time,  of  a 
•ort  of  noun  complementary,  though  it  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  the 
factitive  object.  It  does  not  express  what  the  boy,  for  example,  becomes 
tbroogh  the  action  of  the  verb  (he  does  not  become  grammar),  and  conse- 
quently, when  the  passive  form  is  used,  and  the  person  becomes  the  sutiject 
noiifi,  the  name  of  the  subject  taught  does  not  assume  the  case  of  the  person 
taoght^  but  retains  the  accusative  form  in  languages  which  have  a  distinct 
aoctisative  form,  and  should  be  treated  in  our  lang^uage  as  an  objective  modifi- 
cation,  employed  with  the  passive  form  of  the  verb.  We  shall  find  other 
instances  below  of  an  objective  modification  employed  with  passive  forma. 
^ee  §  79 :  25). 

Additioxal  Observations  on  the  Noun  Ck>XFXJEMKZiTABT  of  the  Aonrx 
ViBB. — Some  grammarians  analyze  all  such  propositions  a%  ITtey  deded  him 
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fnddent,  bj  supplying  the  infinitiTe  to  b$,  Thej  elMtod  hmi  to  WKprmidtmi; 

and  then  they  treat  the  construction  as  a  case  of  an  infinitive  after  a  werk 
As  these  grammarians  class  together  without  distinction  all  infinitiTes  com- 
ing after  verbe^  they  give  themselves  no  farther  trouble  about  t^  matter. 
**  One  verb  governs  another  in  the  infinitive.**  This  settles  the  qneetaon  in 
an  easy,  if  not  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  But  there  are»  as  we  have  already 
seen,  iwfrftntiftll  distinctions  between  the  functicMis  of  infinitives  following  verbis 
especially  in  our  language.  And  this  kind  of  infinitive  performs  a  peculiar 
function,  entirely  distinct  from  the  objective  infinitive,  if  not  from  the  infin- 
itive of  purpose.  Hence  we  designate  it^  The  Infinitive  Complementary  of 
the  Active  Verb ;  or,  if  we  understand  that  here  it  expresses  a  purpose^  I%t 
hifinitive  of  Purpose  CompUmeniary  of  the  AcUve  Verb,  It  is,  however, 
unnecessary  to  distingmsh  the  infinitives  <^  pwpose  into  those  which  fioUow 
neuter  and  those  which  follow  active  verbe^  sinoe,  in  both  situations  thsy 
perform  the  same  function  and  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  the  rest  of  ths 
proposition,  the  connecting  word  being  suppreaaed.  Thus,  in  the  propostion 
John  sent  a  meeeenger  to  bring  aphyeieian^  either /or  or  in  order  are  impfied 
before  the  verb  to  bring^  and  it  stands  related  to  the  proposition  like  ths 
infinitivee  of  purpose  already  considered,  and  like  them  is  not  capable  of 
being  rendered  into  other  languages  (Latin,  for  example)  by  a  bare  infini- 
tive. 

Like  the  noun  complementary  of  an  active  verb,  the  infinitive  to  be,  with 
its  complcnientary  noun,  expresses  what  the  passive  object — the  direct  objeet 
is  made  or  beeomee  in  reference  to  the  subject  of  the  proposition.  Thus^  in 
the  proposition.  They  elected  that  senator  to  be  president,  it  is  expressed  that 
the  senator  is  made  or  becomes  president  through  the  action  of  eUctimg  on  ths 
part  of  those  represented  by  the  subject  pronoun  they. 

We  may  add  that,  in  our  opinion,  the  propositions^  They  elected  hun  ptem 
dent,  and  They  elected  him  to  be  president,  are  not  exactly  equivalent,  and  ths 
latter,  as  we  think,  cannot  always  with  strict  proprie^^  be  substituted  Ibr 
the  former.  The  first  is  the  proper  expression,  when  the  office  to  which  ths 
party  is  elected  or  appointed  in  any  mode  is  well  known,  generally  reeqg* 
nised,  definite,  as,^for  example.  King,  Judge,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Gdb- 
moDs^  President  of  the  United  State^  Roman  Consul,  Dictator,  Ac:  The 
form  with  the  infinitive  tobe\s  more  properly  employed  when  the  office  hm 
had  no  antecedent  existence^  or  is  not  commonly  recognised,  or  p^rmaneDtly 
MfeaUished.  Thus  we  say  of  a  party  having  no  previous  organtiatioii,  thal^ 
They  chose  such  an  one  to  be  their  leader  in  a  particular  enterprise^  or  la  te 
their  president  or  chairman  for  a  particular  occasion. 

The  reader  will  please  also  observe  that  many  cases  occur  in  whidi  two 
nouns  employed  after  a  verb— the  one  serving  as  objective  modification,  tiie 
other  as  complementary  in  the  manner  described — do  not  admit  the  interpo- 
aition  of  the  infinitive  to  be.  For  example.  The  father  named  his  son  Jbhn, 
or,  The  father  eaUod  his  son  John,    We  eaiinot  resolve  thi^  bj  saying  thit 
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it  it  •qniyaltiit  to^  Tk^ftUher  named  hU  ion  to  bb  John,  or  calUd  him  to  bb 
Mn, 

We  may  remark  here  that  the  explaDation  giyen  of  this  kind  of  constmo- 
tkii  bj  thoM  who  treat  it  aa  a  case  of  apposition,  consideriog  the  comple- 
BMntary  Boaii  at  an  apposition  to  the  objective  noon,  is  altogether  unsatia* 
iMtoij.  Thia  oonstmction  and  i4)positiou  (as  understood  by  the  best  gram- 
maiiaaa)  are  totally  different.  What  we  have  already  said  (§  09  :  2&-&8)  in 
eiplaining  the  difference  between  the  noan  complementary  of  a  neuter  verb 
and  a  -noon  in  apposition  will  equally  apply  in  this  case  with  some  slight 
change  of  terms.  The  noun  complementary  does  not,  as  in  apposition,  serve 
merely  to  explain  the  objectiTc  noun,  but  completes  the  meaning  of  the  rerb^ 
and  it  la  thnmgk  the  verb  that  its  connection  with  the  objective  noun  is 
dfocted.  An  example  in  whidi  both  constructions  occur  will  illustrate  the 
differenee  between  the  noun  in  apposition  and  the  noun  complementary,  to 
flie  aatiafaction  of  all  intelligent  readers.  The  people  elected  Cicero,  the  eele- 
hmed  araUir,  eonsuL  It  is  manifest  to  every  one  who  understands  the  pro- 
poaitioii,  diat  there  is  a  marked  difference  between  the  functions  performed 
in  tliia  eonatroction  by  the  noun  orator  and  the  noun  eontul. 

(14)  Infinitives  are  frequently  employed  as  notina  complementary 
with  active  verbs.  (16)  This  use  of  the  infinitive  ought  to  bo  care- 
fally  distinguished,  from  the  uses  before  considered,  if  we  would 
pve  an  exact  and  satisfactory  analysis  of  the  language.  (IG)  If  we 
form  a  question  with  the  subject,  the  verb  and  the  passive  object, 
the  answer  to  the  words.  To  be  what,  or  To  do  what,  will  be  the 
infinitive  complementary  of  the  active  verb.  Examples :  They  chose 
him  to  be  their  secretary.  They  chose  him  to  he  what  ?  Ans.  To  he 
ikeir  secretary — infinitive  complementary  with  its  modifications. 
Se  entreated  the  people  to  disperse.  He  entreated  the  people  to  do 
what  f    Ans.  To  disperse — infinitive  complementary.^ 


*  h^niHves  ofpurpou  are  often  employed,  together  with  an  objeetive 
modification  after  active  verba  These  may  be  distinguished  from  the  other 
dasB  of  infinitives  by  supplying  an  answer  not  only  to  the  question.  To  do 
what?  but  also  to  the  question  For  what  purpose  f  Thus,  7%«y  tent  him  to 
announce  their  coming.  They  sent  him  for  what  purpose  f  Ans.  To  announce 
their  eoming.  The  other  infinitives  will  not  answer  appropriately  to  the 
qneataoOy  For  what  purpose.  This  infinitive  of  purpose  after  an  active  verb^ 
followed  by  an  objective  noun  may  be  considered  as  at  onoe  an  infinitive 
oomplementary  and  on  infinitive  of  purpose,  or  as  an  infinitive  of  purpose 
need  to  complete  an  active  verb. 

^^—  MWW    ^'  —    ■■  ■  ■--■■  ■■■■■■■■■■  ■■.■  —  ■  ■■■■-  ■■  — 

(14)  Whstzemark  fa  mado  In  roferonoe  to  Infinitives  ?    (15)  B«post  tho  ctntlon.    (1(|) 
To  whst  qoestloii  do  inflnltlves  thus  employed  snsireT  ?    6ive  examples  and  ilinstratioiL 


f'. 
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(17)  Care  must  be  taken  tx>  distmguisli  constructions  c^  this 
kind,  where  two  accusatives  follow  a  verb  from  the  construction  next 
to  be  considered,  in  which  a  verb  is  modified  by  a  dative  and  acca 
sative  noun  or  infinitive,  and  also  from  the  accusative  and  infinitive 
used  as  a  contracted  accessory.  The  means  of  distingui^ng  these 
constructions  will  be  more  readily  comprehended  after  we  have  ooli- 
sidered  them  both. 

ExAHPLEs  FOB  ANALYSIS. — Ee/ormed  us  men.  The  liomaiM  called 
Cicero  father  of  his  country.  The  people  elected  Marias  coneuk 
The  Senate  decla/red  Cineinnatus  dictator.  The  Government  appointed 
him  envoy  to  France.  ^^Men  called  him  MuleiberJ'^  "  Crown  her 
queen  of  all  the  year."  ^^  We  made  him  our  leader.^^  The  Company 
appointed  him  manager.  ^^  The  hing  created  Monk  Duke  of  Albe- 
marle." His  neighbors  chose  him  delegate  to  represent  (inf.  of  purpose) 
them  in  the  convention.  *^  God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  the  earth.** 
^^  That  made  the  earth  to  tremble.^'*  ^^  Thou  wilt  make  me  to  UeeP 
"  The  Lord  shall  make  men  go  over  dry-shod." 

EzEROisES  I.,  II.,  III.,  &c. — Form  a  given  number  of  propositions 
with  active  verbs  modified  both  by  an  objective  and  a  noun,  or  infini  - 
tive  complementary.* 

§  79.  The  Dative  Modification,  or  Personal  Object  aftbb 
THE  Verb. — (1)  The  dative  modification  consists  of  a  noun  or  pro- 
noun employed  without  an  intermediary  word  to  express  the  party 
to  which  (sometimes  the  party /or  which)  the  subject  is  represented 
in  the  proposition  as  performing  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb. 

(2)  Example :  The  m>aster  gave  John  a  book.  Here  John  expresses 
the  party  to  which  the  master  performed  the  action  oi  giving  a  booL 

(3)  Leaving  words  and  referring  to  ^Ain^^,  this  modification  is  called 
by  grammarians  the  personal  object,  as  the  objective  modification  is 
called  the  passive  object,  (By  modem  French  grammarians  it  is 
called  the  indirect  object,  as  the  objective  modification  is  called  the 
direct  object!)     (4)  These  names  apply  not  to  the  words,  but  to  the 

*  A  line  of  distinction  might  poeaibly  be  drawn  between  the  mfinitive 
complementary  of  the  active  verb  and  the  infinitive  of  purpose  after  the 
active  verb.    The  most  marked  di£ferenoe  ia^  that  the  infinitives  after  sadi 

(17)  Bepcat  the  caution  about  distingolBfaing  thla  ftt>ni  another  oonatraotloiL 
1 79.  (1)  Describe  the  daUve  modiJlcaUon.    (2)  Give  example  and  lllattratioii.    (8)  Bj 
what  namet  Is  this  modification  lometimeB  called  ?   (4)  To  what  do  these  ntmes  applj  f 
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things  signified,  and  not  always  very  appropriately  to  them,  as  we 
have  bad  occasion  to  remark  already  in  treating  of  the  name  pas- 
aye  object 

(5)  Thb  dative  modification  is  not  confined  to  active  verbs ;  but 
the  most  striking  (the  best  marked)  examples  of  its  use,  are  found 
in  connection  with  this  class  of  verbs.  (6)  The  dative  togetlier  with 
the  objectiye  modification,  most  frequently  follows  the  verbs  alloWj 
hnngy  buy,  deny,  ffain,  get,  give,  obtain,  offer,  pay,  prepare,  procure, 
promise,  provide,  refuse,  sell,  send,  tclU  yield.  (7)  Perhaps  it  fol- 
k)ws  some  others,  which,  like  these,  indiciite  an  action  having  refer- 
ence to  a  personal  object, 

(8)  Both  nouns  and  pronouns  (perhaps  more  frequently  pro- 
nouns), are  used  to  express  this  dative  fnodification. 

We  give  a  few  exampk^s  for  analysis.  In  each  proposition  the 
verb  is  modified  both  by  a  npun  in  the  accusative,  and  a  noun  in 
the  dative, 

(9)  In  the  order  of  arrangement,  the  dative  modification  al- 
ways precedes  the  objective  modification, 

ExKRCiSK  L— TA^  allowed  me  credit.  John  brought  me  a  seat, 
William  bought  his  brother  a  farm.  The  porter  denied  him  admits 
tanee.  He  gate  me  a  present.  They  offered  him  a  commission.  lie 
paid  John  the  debt.  Prepare  us  a  place.  He  promised  them  a  ride. 
The  host  provided  them  lodging.  I  refused  him  my  consent.  The /ar- 
mer  sold  me  a  horse.    My  garden  yielded  me  a  large  crop,  &o. 


Terhs  as  makey  constitute^  appoint ^  electa  call,  name,  <&c,  which  are  more 
ttaidlj  faetitivef  or  complementai'y  infinitivcsi,  cannot  be  so  readily  converted 
into  accessory  propoeitions  as  the  infinitives  which  express  more  definitely  a 
purpose,  end,  design,  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  principal  verb. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  verb  make  sometimes  takes  after  it  a  dative 
and  accusative  in  our  older  writerSb  "  I  made  tne  great  works — I  made  me 
gardens^"  dtc.  *'  Riches  certainly  make  theriiselues  wings."  It  also  sometimes 
takes  as  modifications  an  accusative  and  an  infinitive  of  purpose ;  as,  "  Make 
haste  to  help  me."  *•  Their  feet  make  haste  to  shed  blood."  *'  God  mode  tlie 
greater  light  to  rule  the  day,"  <&c 


(5)  U  th\B  modiJlcatUm  confined  to  ftctlve  verbs?  Bepeat  tho  additional  remark.  (9) 
Emunerate  the  rerfos  rooet  frequently  followed  by  a  dative  and  objective  modi/leaUon, 
(7)  Bepeat  remark  after  No.  7.  (8)  Name  the  classes  of  words  employed  to  express  the 
Oatiee  modi/tcaUffn. 

(9)  What  Is  the  order  of  arrangement  of  the  dative  and  objective  modifloatioii  f 
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In  analysis  of  these  examples,  ^st,  read  off  the  whole  Bnl^jeot  and 
the  whole  predicate  separately ;  next  point  oat  the  verb^  tell  to  which 
class  it  belongs,  and  its  mode,  tense,  nnmber,  person;  then  point  ont 
the  subject  nonn,  telling  dass,  nnmber,  gender,  person,  repeat  role  of 
concord  between  subject  nonn  and  verb ;  then  torn  to  the  verb  and 
say  that  it  is  modified  by  the  objectire  (here  name  the  word),  and 
the  dative  (naming  the  nonn  in  the  dative). 

For  example,  '  alhtted'  in  the  first  proposition  is  mocUfied  by  the 
olijective  credit,  and  the  dative  me.  After  this,  the  oljective  and  da- 
tive nouns  may  be  classed  and  described. 

In  the  analysis  tlio  words  in  Koman  may  be  omitted  as  nsnaL 

ExEKcisE  II.,  III.,  &c. — Lot  the  learner  write  a  given  number  of 
propositions  formed  with  the  verbs  above  given  (or  similar  verbs,  if  he 
can  find  them),  followed  by  appropriate  dative  and  objective  modi- 
fications. 

(10)  Some  of  this  class  of  verbs  admit  of  being  modified  by  an  in- 
finitive and  dntivo.  (11)  For  example,  He  allowed  me  to  ridoy  Prom- 
tied  me  to  send,  Told  him  to  go,  &c. 

ExEBcisB. — ^Let  the  learner  fbrm  a  given  nnmber  of  propodtionB 
with  such  of  the  verbs  in  the  above  list  as  admit  an  infinitive  and 
dative,  accompanying  the  verbs  in  each  proposition  by  botli  these 
modifications. 

[Remakk. — (12)  It  will  be  noticed  that  when  an  infinitive  holds  the 
place  of  an  objective  modification,  the  dative  still  takes  precedence  in 
the  order  of  arrangement,  though,  as  we  shall  show  more  fUly  here- 
after, the  objective  modification  has  a  closer  relation  with  the  verb  In 
sense,  than  the  dative,  and  though  in  fact  it  is  not  the  verb  alone,  but 
the  verb  modified  or  completed  by  the  objective  noun  or  infinitive, 
that  is  completed  by  the  dative.  (13)  If  the  noun  or  pronoun  ex- 
pressing the  dative  modification  is  placed  after  the  objective  (which  is 
its  natural  place  in  the  order  of  sense),  it  must  be  preceded  by  the 
preposition  to.  (14)  This  proves  the  kind  of  relation  which  these 
dative  nouns  Itold  to  the  verb,  and  that  they  are  not  to  be  confounded 
with  accusatives  complementary  of  the  active  verb.  (15)  Two  cir- 
oamstauces  distinguish  the  dative  modification  fh)m  the  noun  comple- 


(10)  In  what  manner  are  some  of  these  verba  which  admit  a  dative  modified  f  (11)  Oive 
•aounplea. 

[(12)  Bcpeat  the  sabstaneo  of  the  remark.  (18)  When  the  noon  or  pronoiiii  ezpre«lng 
tha  dative  modification  is  placed  after  the  obJocUve  modiflcationf  by  what  moat  it  be  pra- 
oededf  (14)  What  does  this  prove?  (15)  Mention  the  two  cirenmstaaoM  which  dllliA- 
gniah  the  daUve  modi/ha$lon  from  the  noun  eompUmadary  oflkt  odMMMrb. 
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nentery  of  iSbfb  active  verb ;  first,  as  we  have  just  remarked,  the  da- 
tive alwaya  takee  preoedenoe  of  the  objective  modification,  whereas 
the  noon  complementary  always  follows  it ;  and,  second,  when  the' 
dgeotiye  modification  is  not  an  infinitive,  the  dative  can  be  replaced 
without  uyary  to  the  sense,  by  the  nonn  or  pronoun  with  the  propo- 
sition to  (or  sometimes./^)  placed  after  the  objective  modification. 

(16)  We  cannot  prove  the  nature  of  this  oonstmction  so  directly 
when  an  infinitive  follows  the  dative,  because  we  cannot  then  replace 
the  dative  by  a  noun  and  the  intermediary  words  to  or  for  after  the 
infinitive ;  but  we  ascertain  the  construction  which  the  verb  requires 
when  a  noun  or  pronoun  (as  objective  modification)  follows  it,  and 
may  safely  conclude,  that  what  is  a  datice  in  this  case,  must  remain  a 
dative  when  an  infinitive  follows.  (17)  For  example,  if  in  the  propo- 
sition, John  told  him  a  ttory^  the  pronoun  him  is  a  dative  modification, 
we  may  be  assured  that  it  performs  the  same  function  in  the  proposi- 
tion, John  told  him  to  write.'] 

Nairn.— llie  mode  of  analyzing  this  coDstrnction  hitherto  generally 
adopted,  by  saying  that  the  noun  is  in  the  objective  case,  and  that  the  pre- 
potUicn  TO  is  suppressed,  appears  to  us  improper.  If  the  prepotiiion  to  had 
ever  been  used  with  these  datives  when  placed  before  the  objective  modifica- 
tion, this  explanation  of  the  construction  might  be  allowed.  But  we  believe 
that  to  has  never,  in  any  period  of  the  language,  been  used  before  nouns  or 
pronouns  employed  to  express  a  dative  sense^  when  placed  before  any  kind 
of  objective  modification,  whether  noun,  pronoun  or  infinitive. 

TiuB  construction  is  in  reality  a  remnant  of  the  ancient  Anglo-Saxon 
usage  of  a  dative  modification^  which  has  continued  in  our  language  after  the 
distinct  dative  form  by  which  it  was  anciently  indicated  has  entirely  disap- 
peared, except  in  the  pronouns.  What  we  call  an  accusative  or  objective 
ease  in  the  personal  pronouns^  has  at  least  full  as  much  claim  to  be  consider- 
ed a  dative  as  an  accusative.  In  most  of  the  pronouns^  the  same  form  served 
the  functions  of  both  dative  and  accusative ;  and,  as  regards  the  pronoun 
masculine  of  the  third  person,  him  was  in  fact  the  ancient  dative  and  not 
the  accusative.  The  accusative  had  another  form  altogether  distinct  Tkem 
also  desoends  from  the  dative  and  not  from  the  accusative  plural,  which  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon  corresponds  with  the  nominative  plural.  (See  ^  156.)  It 
is  therefore  inconsistent  with  the  history  of  this  construction,  to  say  that 
there  is  a  preposition  suppressed  before  the  noun.  In  the  ancient  language 
the  function  of  the  word  was  indicated  by  the  dative  form ;  the  same  is  now 
indicated  by  the  place  which  it  holds  in  the  arrangement  before  the  objective 


(1C)  WbAt  is  said  of  the  means  of  asoortalnlng  this  distinction  when  an  Infinitive  acrrss 
as  objective  modiflcatioD  ?    (17)  lUostnite  by  example.] 
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modificatioii.  No  complemenlv  as  far  aa  we  remember  at  pment^  ezeept  • 
datdre  of  this  kiod,  can  with  propriety  always  come  between  the  yerb  aad 
the  objective  modification,  when  it  folluuM  the  verb.  The  mode  in  whidi 
we  have  ventured,  in  opposition  to  established  usage,  to  treat  this  constme- 
tion,  is  not  only  more  consistent  with  the  history  of  our  language^  but  it 
prepares  ns  better  to  account  for  the  singularity,  that  these  verba  when  pat- 
sively  employed  have  sometimes  (contrary  to  the  general  laws  of  language)^ 
what  serves  as  a  dative  to  the  verb  [actively  employed)  for  their  subjeot 
noun. 

What  we  have  said  above  might  in  consistency  be  carried  mudi  farther. 
Besides  the  fact  which  we  shall  notice  presently,  that  many  datives  after 
what  were  originally  intransitive  verbs,  have  come  to  be  considci'ed  objec* 
tivea,  and  the  verba  which  they  modify,  in  consequence,  to  be  recognised  aa 
transitive^  the  nouns  and  pronouns  which  follow  prepositions  were  originally 
often  real  datives  in  form  and  sense.  For  instance,  in  any  of  the  above  ex- 
amples when  we  place  the  noun  or  pronoun,  which  serves  as  dative  modifica- 
tion after  the  objective,  and  place  the  preposition  to  before  it,  it  is  as  much 
historically  a  dative  as  before.  That  is  to  say,  the  Anglo-Sazona  employed 
the  preposition  to  generally  with  the  dative  case,  never  with  the  accusative. 
Many  of  their  prepositions,  like  to,  do  not  take  after  them  an  aocusativa. 
But  it  would  serve  no  purpose  except  to  perplex  th£  student  to  revive  dis* 
tinctions  which  in  the  present  usage  of  the  language  are  marked  neither  by 
a  change  of  form,  nor  by  a  particular  arrangement,  and  which  can  now 
serve  no  practical  purpose. 

There  is  one  relic  of  the  old  English  dative,  which  we  must  no- 
tice in  order  to  explain  a  number  of  expressions,  now  obsolete,  but 
of  frequent  recurrence  in  our  older  writers.  (18)  We  allude  to  the 
following  impersonal  verbs  preceded  by  a  form  of  one  or  other  of  the 
pronouns,  most  generally  by  me  ;  me  seems^  m£  listeth,  me  thinki^ 
and  its  past  tense,  mc  thought,  (See  §  66  :  8-14.)  (19)  The  pro- 
noun in  all  these  is  a  dative  modification.  (20)  Me  seems  is  equiva- 
lent to  it  seem^  to  me ;  m£  listeth,  or  me  lists,  to  it  Usteth  to  me. 
(21)  Me  thinks  is  also  equivalent  to  it  seema  to  me,  and  me  thauffki 
to  it  seemed  to  me. 

Note. — ^This  verb  (think)  is  now  obsolete  in  our  language.  It  must 
not  be  confounded  with  the  verb  think  now  in  use.  In  many  of  the  northern 
dialects,  and  (what  is  most  to  our  purpose)  especially  in  the  Anglo-Saxon, 


(18)  Enaxnerato  certain  obsolete  forms  of  expression,  which  are  to  bo  explained  by  a  rs- 
Ibrenoe  to  the  ancient  use  of  a  dative  case.  (19)  Wliat  is  the  pronoun  in  all  these  expres- 
sions? (20)  Wliat  are  me  aemna  and  me  Usteth  eqaiTsIent  to  ?  (81)  What  Is  me 
eqniYslent  to;  and  me  thought  its  p«it  tensef 
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fhft  |«r«iit  kngoage  of  the  Englieh,  there  were  two  Terhe  nearly  alike  in 
iom^  the  one  meuiiiig  the  same  with  oar  now  existing  verb  to  think,  the 
oilier  nearij  what  we  now  expreM  by  the  yerb  9eem. 

Angio-Saxont  thenoean,  tliencon  or  thincan.  Thincan. 

PaU  T,  Ihohte  Thuhte, 

Qtrmatu  Denken,  P.  T.  Dachte.  Dunken.  P.  T.  Dankt 

These  two  Terhe  became  confounded  in  form  at  an  early  period  in  onr 
kogmge^  if  not  sometimes  in  the  later  Anglo-Saxon ;  but  the  two  distinct 
meanings  were  retained  and  recognised  as  distinct  down  to  the  middle  of  the 
ierenteenth  eentory,  if  not  later.  See  Mr.  R  Taylor*s  additional  notes  to 
the  DiTersioDS  of  Parley,  and  Dr.  Latham's  English  Langiiage. 

We  add  a  few  examples  in  illustration  of  what  has  been  said  of  these 
fMins  of  expression  from  Mr.  Taylor's  judicious  and  learned  notes^  p.  xxxi 
"ThoaShakspeare: 

Prince.  Where  shall  we  sojoume  till  our  coronation  f 
OlOk       Where  it  thinkt  beat  unto  your  royal  self. 

Richard  the  Third,  act  8,  sc.  1. 
at  it  stands  in  the  first  copies,  though  since  altered  to  seems." 

**  *Me  seetneth  good  tlmt  with  some  little  truine 

Forthwith  from  Ludlow  the  young  prince  be  fetcht' 

Richard  the  Third,  act  2,  sc;  2. 

'Let  him  do  what  seemetJi  him  good.' — 1  Sam.  iiu  18. 
'XTtm  ouffht  not  to  be  a  tiraunt.' — Leg.  Good  WoirUy  429. 
•The  garden  that  so  likid  meJ-^Chauc.  K  Rose,  L  1312. 

'So  it  liked  the  emperer  to  know  which  of  his  daughters  loved  him  bestb' 
.^Oetta  R<mL,  ed.  Swan,  1.  Ixxil,  ch.  20. 

'  He  should  ask  of  the  emperor  what  him  list.* — Ib»  Ixxxy.  41. 

'  Well  me  quemeth,  (plcascth)  Cbauc  Conf  Am.  68.  Also  our  common 
expression, '  if  you  please ;"  where  you  is  evidently  not  the  nominative  to 
the  Terb,  but  is  governed  by  it^  (complement  to  it,)  q.  d.  'If  you  it  please ;* 
jet  by  a  singular  perversion  of  the  phrase,  we  say,  '  I  do  not  please,'  '  If  she 
ihoold  please,'  for  '  It  docs  not  please  me,'  '  It  should  please  her.' 

'  Stanley.  Please  it  your  majestie  to  give  me  leave 

rie  muster  up  my  friends  and  mecte  your  grace. 
Where  and  what  time  your  majestie  shcdl  please. 

Richard  the  Third,  act  4»  sc.  4." 

It  will  be  seen  from  these  examples  that  impersonal  verbs  (or  verbs  hav- 
ing a  proposition  or  phrase  for  their  subject)  without  the  representative  it, 
were  once  common  in  our  language,  and  took  generally  a  dative  comple- 
ment   See  another  example  in  Par.  Lost^  b.  U.,  942. 

"  Behoves  him  now  both  oar  and  sail," 
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Tliere  are  many  other  /afefU  dativet  in  our  language  n<rw  eommonlj  re> 
garded  as  objectiveBi,  and  as  expressing  tlrt  passive  object  of  the  Terba  wUcb 
thej  modify.  But  as  these  datives  have  no'  longer  a  distinct  form,  and  fol- 
low verbs  which  do  not  take  a  second  noun  (withoat  a  preposition)  after 
them,  we  have  no  ready  means  of  detecting  them  and  distingnishing  them 
from  accusatives.  We  cannot  detect  them  by  changing  the  order  of  arrangs- 
ment  as  when  the  verb  takes  both  a  dative  and  aocnsatiTe  modification. 
For  instance,  the  verb  obey,  when  first  introdnced  into  the  language^  we  pre- 
BumCf  always,  like  the  Latin  and  French  words  from  which  it  is  derived, 
took  after  it  not  a  direct,  but  an  indirect  object — a  dative,  not  an  objeotive 
modification.  To  illustrate  this  we  may  give  the  following  examples ;  "  Tk 
whom  your  fathers  would  not  obey** — ^Acts  7:  89.  "His  servants  ye  are 
to  whom  ye  obey  .**  These  examples  prove  that  the  translators  of  the  Bible 
considered  the  verb  obey,  susceptible,  in  their  time,  of  a  dative  and  not  of  aa 
accusative  modification,  since  they  have  evidently  introduced  the  prepositian 
to  in  these  two  places^  lest  whom  should  be  taken  for  an  objective  modifica- 
tion. 

Wiclif  in  his  translation  often  uses  the  preposition  to  before  the  noun  or 
pronoun  which  follows  obey,  showing  that  where  the  preposition  b  omitted 
the  case  is  still  a  dative.  For  example,  **  And  thei  obeien  to  Aim." — ^Mark 
1 :  27.  In  the  following  example  we  have  proof  that  both  command  and 
obey  were  in  Wiclif 's  time  followed  by  a  dative,  not  by  an  objective  construc- 
tion. "  lie  comaundith  to  wyndia  and  to  the  see,  and  thei  obeien  to  him,** 
We  still  fiay,  approach  to  aplace,  as  well  as  approach  a  place,  trust  to  a  per' 
8on  or  thing,  or  in  a  p&rgon  or  thing,  (the  latter  expression  is  very  often  used 
in  the  translation  of  the  Scriptures,)  as  well  as  trust  a  person,  escape  from 
a  danger,  as  well  as,  etcape  a  danger.  This  shows  that  when  the  preposition 
is  omitted,  the  noun  after  these  verbs  is  a  dative,  and  not  an  objective.  There 
are  several  other  verbs  which  take  after  them  nouns  without  a  preposition, 
and  which  nouns  we  now  recognise  as  objectives^  but  which,  it  may  be  fSsirly 
presumed,  were  originally  proper  datives,  and  the  verbs  instead  of  being 
active  or  transitive,  as  we  now  consider  them,  were  neuter  verbe^  and  in- 
capable of  taking  after  them  an  objective  modification.  Such  verbs  are  op- 
pose,  serve,  succeed,  succour,  from  the  Latin,  and  answer,  bid,  forbid,  foUomt 
forswear,  withstand,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  which  in  these  languages  are  fol- 
lowed by  datives.  If  no  examples  con  be  found  of  a  preposition  employed 
to  attach  nouns  to  these  verbs,  it  should  not  surprise  us,  as  we  find  nouns 
with  the  force  of  datives  so  often  attached  to  active  verbs  withoat  a  prepo* 
sition.  We  may  add  to  the  list  above  the  verb  profit,  which  in  the  times  ol 
Wiclif  sometimes  took  after  it  a  noun  with  the  preposition  to,  thus  proving 
that  it  was  not  regarded  as  transitive. — "And  the  worde  that  was  herd  profl 
tide  not  to  hem"  (them). 

From  these  remarks,  the  learned  reader  will  discover  that  our  language  wai 
originally  more  similar  than  it  now  eeems  to  be  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  Ian- 
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goigM^  in  TcfercBM  to  •  oertam  elMsofyerlw  which,  in  thoM  langiuige^  tmke 
•lUr  them  always  a  datfre  modificalioiL  The  daaB  oorreaponding  in  fAeaning 
ia  KngiiJi,  aeem  tctj  generallj  to  have  originally  taken  the  same  form  of 
modifieation.  The  fact  has  been  concealed  by  the  gradual  disappearance  of 
a  distaiict  dative  form. 

It  requires  much  greater  knowledge  of  the  sources  from  which  our  lan- 
guage 18  deriTed,  and  of  its  early  history,  than  can  be  expected  in  those  who 
are  engaged  ia  the  study  of  grammar,  to  detect  these  dativee^  which  have 
eonie  insensibly  to  be  regarded  as  accusatives.  Besides,  they  have  been 
long  recognised  at  standing  to  their  verbs  in  the  same  relation  as  other  ao- 
contiyei^  and  the  verba  have,  consequently,  oome  to  be  recognised,  and 
are  now  employed,  in  all  respects,  as  active  verbs.  They  generally  take  a 
paauve  form,  having  for  its  nAject  the  noun  which  follows  and  modifies 
tiieir  active  form;  and  this  is  usually  considered  the  test  of  a  transitive 
verb. 

We  do  notk  therefore,  intend  to  introduce  any  innovation  in  the  practical 
anaJjrais  of  propositions  in  which  such  verbs  occur,  though  we  have  thought 
that  it  would  contribute  to  a  proper  understanding  of  the  doHtfe  farm  of 
modification  in  our  language,  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  curious  reader  to 
tlie  fiMta  now  presented. 

In  reference  to  those  datives  which,  together  with  an  accusative,  follow 
octtve  verbs,  the  case  is  different.  These  datives  cannot  l>e  analyzed  as  ob- 
jective modifications ;  and  when  we  must  adopt  a  mode  of  treating];  them  dis- 
tinct from  the  objective  modification,  it  is  best,  we  think,  to  state  the  facts, 
in  aeoordanee  with  the  real  history  of  our  language.  We  may  as  well  admit 
the  iact^  that  nouns  and  pronouns  placed  between  the  active  verb  and  its 
objective  modification,  have  the  force  of  datives^  without  any  reference  to 
the  sappression  of  the  prepositions  to  ov  for. 

We  have  also  found  ourselves  obliged  to  recognise  the  dative,  in  treating 
the  impersonols  Me  aeer/u.  Me  thinks,  <bc.,  because  this  is  necessary  to  the 
correct  explanation  of  these  antiquated  expressions.  Tliere  are  some  other 
impersonals  generally  preceded  by  the  representative  word  rr,  followed  by 
noons  which  had  originally  a  dative  force.  Instances  are  found  above,  among 
the  examples  quoted  from  Mr.  Taylor's  notes ;  please  is  one. 

The  remarks  which  we  have  made  on  the  dative,  afford  a  key  to  the 
explanation  of  such  expressions  as  "  Woe  is  me  I"  and  "  Oh,  wcl  is  him.*' — 
Stemhold  and  Hopkins,  Me  and  him  are  simply  datives^  not  accusatives,  aa 
is  eommonly  supposed  through  inattention  to  the  fact,  that  one  of  these 
forms  (him)  was  once  used  exclusively  in  the  dative  sense ;  and  the  othei 
(me)  used  both  in  the  dative  and  accusative  sense.  There  are  likely  many 
other  expressions  which  may  be  readily  explained  in  the  same  manner.  Per- 
haps Ah  m«  is  to  be  thus  explained.  The  expression  **  Wo  worth  the  day'* 
(Eaekiel  SO :  2),  is  also  thus  explained.  Worth  is  a  verb  (meaning  to  he,  to 
become)  current  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  anciently  used  in  English,  and  atill 
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in  Gennan ;  day  stands  as  dative  modifioation  to  this  Terh.    Tlie  meaning 
i^  Woe  he  to  the  day.^See  Bishop  Lowth's  note,  quoted  below. 

We  find  four  examples  of  worth,  with  its  dative  modifications^  in  the  fol- 
lowing four  lines  of  Chaucer : 

Wo  tnorth  the /aire  gemme  vertulesse; 

Wo  worth  the  hearbe^  also,  that  doth  no  bote  (t.  e.  help^  remedy]^ 
Wo  worth  the  beauty  that  is  routhlesse  (  i.  «.  without  eompasMon)^ 
Wo  worth  that  wight  that  trede  ech  under  fote. 

Troilus  and  Crea.  ii  844 

Here  gemme,  hearhe,  beauty,  wight,  are  all  datives  to  worthy  in  their  re- 
spective propositions— Woe  be  to  the  fair  gem,  &G. 

It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  as  a  curious  fact  in  the  historjxif  the  transi- 
tion of  words  from  their  original  meanings  and  construction,  that  pernMin 
now  takes  after  it  an  accusative  of  the  j^erson,  and  what  is  equivalent  to  a 
dative  of  the  thing  (that  is,  a  noun  preceded  bj  the  preposition  to\  though 
in  lAtin,  both  miadeo  and  persuadeo  take  the  dative  of  the  person  and  aeen- 
sative  of  tlie  thing ;  aa,  persuasit  id  ei^^JIe  persuaded  this  to  them.  We 
say,  He  pereuodcd  them  to  this. 

(22)  There  is  another  fact  in  relation  to  datives,  placed  between 
active  verbs  and  their  objective  modification,  which  must  not  be 
forgotten,  since  it  is  essential  to  the  explanation  and  correct  analysis 
of  certain  forms  of  expression  of  frequent  recurrence  in  our  lan- 
guage. (23)  The  fact  to  which  we  refer  is  this,  that  those  verbs 
which,  actively  employed,  admit  these  datives  followed  by  accu- 
satives, when  the  expression  assumes  the  passive  form,  often  take 
what  served  as  dative  modification  (or  indirect  object)  in  the 
active  form  for  their  subject  noun,  (24)  To  illustrate  by  an  ex- 
ample ;  we  say  in  the  active  form,  Tlie  porter  refused  him  odmU- 
tance,  and  in  the  passive  form.  Admittance  was  re/used  to  Jam  by 
the  porter^  or  using  the  dative  without  a  connective,  Admittakcb 
vxis  refused  him.  Here  we  employ  regularly  (in  conformity  with 
the  universally  recognised  laws  of  language)  admittance^  the  objec- 
tive in  the  active  form  for  subject  in  the  passive  form.  But  we  also 
very  often  (perhaps  more  frequently)  say,  He  was  refused  admit- 
tance by  the  porter,  usurping  the  pronoun  which  ser\'ed  as  dative  in 
the  active,  for  subject  in  the  passive  form  of  expression,  oontraiy  to 


(22)  Kep«at  Uie  remark  under  Ka  (22).  (23)  SUte  tbe  fact  referred  to  in  the  last  i»- 
mariL  (34)  UlostnUe  what  has  been  said  by  an  example.  (25)  What  will  the  karner  h«t 
obssrref 
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As  general  analogieB  or  laws  of  language.  (25)  Here  the  learner 
will  obaerre,  that  the  passive  verb  retains  after  it  the  objective  modi- 
fication, as  happens  with  the  passive  fonns  of  teach  and  ash^  and 
iome  other  verbs  in  the  ancient  languages,  which,  like  these,  take 
two  objective  modifications  in  the  active  form.* 

(26)  Oaution. — -JBe  careful  not  to  confound  with  these  verbs  which 
tike  two  OBJBOTTVS  mod\fioati<mSy  those  which  take  with  the  objective 
a  noun  complementary.  It  will  be  remembered  that  such  noun  comr 
fUmentary^  thou^  used  after  the  passive  verb,  stands  in  a  very  diifer- 

"*  Some  gnunmarianw  contend  that  these  passive  forms  of  ezpreasion,  in 
viildi  the  indirect  object  of  the  active  form  serves  as  subject,  arc  to  be  re- 
jected at  altogether  improper  and  ungrammatical.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a 
kind  of  irregnlaritj  in  these  passive  forms.  We  have  admitted  this,  in  saj- 
Big  that  tkcj  are  contrary  to  the  general  analogies  of  language.  They  are 
isre  in  other  languages,  thotigh  not  exclusively  confined  to  English.  But  it 
ii  too  late  now  to  proscribe  these  forms  as  bad  English.  Thoy  are  used  by 
cor  best  authors^  and  by  the  best  speakers. 

We  suspect  that  this  constraction  has  originated  in  an  insentibU  extention 
of  the  same  usage  to  these  verbs^  followed  by  a  dative  and  accusative,  which 
at  first  perhape  extended  only  to  verlw,  followed  by  two  accusatives.  We 
can  with  propriety  say,  both  Orammar  ia  taught,  and  Tlie  tcholar  is  taught. 
Hence  we  say  with  propriety  in  the  passive.  The  scholar  is  tauglit  grammar. 
And  from  such  expressions  as.  The  scholar  is  taught  grammar,  probably  an 
insensible  transition  has  been  made  to  the  usage  in  question,  where  as  in  the 
paetive  use  of  teaeh^  the  person  affected  by  the  action  becomes  the  subject, 
in  forgetfiilness  or  disregard  of  the  fact  that  this  person  does  not  stand  in 
the  same  relation  to  the  active  verb — ^is  not  used  as  in  the  case  of  teach  to 
its  direct  object 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  this  use,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
now  become  a  settled  idiom  of  our  language ;  and  it  is  vain  for  the 
grammarian  to  attempt  to  eradicate  it  Jlit  buaincM  is  to  exhibit  the  lan- 
guage ae  itiSfnotto  attempt  to  make  it  what  he  fancies  it  should  be.  When 
a  ft>rm  of  expression  b  not  yet  firmly  established — universally  received — ^in 
Am  language,  but  apparently  making  its  way  towards  general  usoge,  the 
grammarian  may  with  propriety  employ  his  efforts  to  suppress  it,  if  it  docs 
Bol  harmonize  with  the  general  laws  of  language,  or  if  it  in  any  way  offends 
good  taste.  But  what  is  once  established,  he  had  better,  like  a  man  of  mod- 
en^  and  good  sense,  admit  and  spend  his  efforts  in  accounting  for  its  recep- 
tion, in  contravention  of  general  principles^  rather  than  in  the  Quixotic, 
attempt  to  extirpate  all  the  apparent  anomalies  of  speech. 

OtQ  Bt^thecaotioB. 
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ent  relation  to  the  noun  which  serves  as  obieetine  of  the  aotiYe,  and 
subject  of  the  passive  form  of  propositicHi,  varies  its  ease  as  this  noon 
varies  its  ftinctioQ,  and  never  holds  the  relation  of  objective  modification 
to  a  passive  verb. 

We  subjoin  a  few  examples  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  these  pe- 
culiar passive  forms  of  expression,  and  also,  incidentally,  the  use  of 
the  dative  modification.  These  passives  which  take  the  indirect  olject 
for  their  subject  are  confined  to  a  few  verbs  (exclusively,  we  believe^ 
such  as  we  have  enumerated  above)  which  take  a  personal  or  indirect 
object  without  a  preposition  between  them  and  their  objective  mo£- 
fication.  Even  these  are  not  all  employed  passively  in  the  manner 
described.  We  present  below  the  two  active  forms  of  expresaian 
made  with  each  verb,  the  one  wi^A,  the  other  vtithout  a  preposiUoii 
before  the  indirect  object,  and  the  two  passive  form»— one  reffylat 
with  the  passive  object  for  its  subject,  the  other  (we  may  call)  idiamr 
atic,  with  the  personal  object  for  its  subject. 


Act.  with  Preposition, 
Act.  without  Prop. 
Pass.  Regular, 
Pass.  Idiomatic, 
Act.  with  Prep., 
Act.  without  Prep., 
Pass.  Regular, 
Pass.  Idiomatic, 


The  minister  offered  a  pension  to  him. 

The  minister  offered  him  a  pension. 

A  pension  was  offered  him^  or  to  him,  by,  fto. 

He  was  offered  a  pension^  by,  &o. 

^Q  promised  a.  present  to  me. 

He  promised  me  a  present. 

A  present  was  promised  me^  or  to  me. 

I  was  promised  a  present. 


To  make  the  learner  familiar  with  these  constructions  let  him  write 
a  given  number  of  propositions  after  the  model  exhibited  above  (exem- 
plifying the  two  active  and  two  passive  forms),  with  the  following 
verbs :  allow,  deny,  pay,  refuse,  tell.  Let  him  afterwards  analyze  his 
examples,  or  he  may,  when  writing  the  propositions,  accompany  them 
with  the  abbreviations  used  in  a  written  analysis. 

When  called  on  to  analyze  the  idiomatic  passive  form,  for  examplOi 
I  was  promised  a  present^  he  will  say,  as  in  the  analysis  of  the  passivea 
of  ask  and  teach,  that  the  verb  was  promised  is  modified  by  the  objeotiTe 
noun  present.  If  any  question  is  made  about  a  passive  verb  taking  an 
objective  modification,  the  learner  may  reply  that,  T7te  verbs  allow, 
DENT,  OFFBB,  PAY,  BEF17SE,  TELL,  (j^.,  taking  a/tcT  them  a  datifoe  and 
objective  modification^  sometimes,  when  passively  employed,  take  the  dsh 
tive  or  personal  object,  instead  of  the  passive  object  for  their  siubjeei^ 
and  retain  the  same  objective  modification  as  when  actively  employed. 

Note. — ^The  grammarians  have  generally  daased  ask  and  teach  with  those 
verbs  which  take  an  aconsative  and  dative  to  modify  them.    Bat  we  think 
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tint  mtk  and  Utiek  differ  widely  from  this  dan  of  Terb&  Atk  and  teach  do 
not  natorally  take  after  them  a  noun  with  the  preposition  to,  to  exprees  the 
penoQ  who  ia  atieed  or  ttnighL  It  is  not^  we  think,  in  accordance  with  the 
§Bperal  usage  of  the  Umgnage  to  saj,  I  asked  a  queMion  to  mir,  or,  A  que9' 
turn  WM  oiieed  to  mx.  We  do  not  baj  that  sach  expressions  are  never  em- 
plojad;  but  we  say  that  they  are  not  so  consistent  with  ancient  and  well 
meeiTed  and  req[MOtable  usage  as  to  say,  Ifuked  him  a  questum,  or,  He  wa» 
aaked  m  qamaofs.  Itayght  grammar  to  hdi,  though  perhaps  sometimes  used, 
to  11%  if  not  absolutely  ungrammatical,  at  leasts  inconsistent  with 
Mnt  and  eataUiahed  usage,  as  well  as  clumsy.  In  the  paasive  we  always 
■J,  A  tBOf  toMgJd  grammar,  not  Orammar  toot  taught  to  him.  The  form  of 
■HIM  linn,  Chrammar  wu  taught  him,  is  perhaps  awkward,  but  it  appears  to 
OB  Um  otjaetoiable^  than  Orammar  toae  taught  to  him. 

In  a  word,  the  two  noims  which  follow  aek  and  teach,  are  both  to  be  re' 
gnded  aa  aoeaiatiTe%  and  the  employment  of  these  two  accusatives  after 
thaoa,  ia  to  be  aeoounted  for  perhaps  in  the  manner  attempted  above  (§  78, 
STote) ;  and  these  two  Terb%  as  we  have  before  said,*  form  a  peculiar  class  by 
themMlTeiL 

On  the  contrary,  the  verbs  allow,  deny,  cffer,  k^,  can  always  take  after 
them  in  both  active  and  passive  formS)  their  personal  object  preceded  by  tha 
preposition  to,  without  violence  to  the  sense ;  and  when  no  preposition  is 
used,  and  the  personal  object  is  placed  before  the  passive  object  in  the  order 
of  arrangement^  the  case  is  always  to  be  considered  a  dative,  never  an  accusa- 
tive. For  example  in  such  expressions  as,  Jphn  promised  mn  atsistanee; 
Atntiance  wu  promised  um  by  Johii,  mx  is  a  dative,  never  an  accusative. 
Even  when  preceded  by  the  preposition  it  was  in  the  ancient  language  a 
datiye;  for  the  preposition  to  often  preceded  a  dative,  never  an  accusative. 
But  this  belongs  to  another  place 

The  fiict^  that  we  have  retained  in  so  many  instances  the  dative  use  in 
onr  langfuage  after  the  dative /arm  had  disappeared,  seems  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  mos^  of  our  grammarians,  and  hence  their  analysis  of  certain 
oonatrucCions  is  fiir  from  satisfactory.  Bishop  Lowth  suggests  in  a  note  that 
when  personal  pronouns  without  a  preposition  or  intermediary,  are  used  to 
etxpreg  the  personal  object  after  a  verb,  they  may  possibly  be  datives.  Dr. 
liStham  has  brought  the  dative  use  of  the  pronouns,  and  the  fact  that  the 
forms  now  called  objective  or  accusative  case%  all  served  anciently  as  da- 
tiye^  prominently  to  view.  But  as  &r  os  I  recollect^  he  has  not  notioed 
that  nouns  Under  the  same  circumstances  serve  as  datives,  viz.,  when  the 
noun  expressing  the  personal  object  is  placed  next  the  verb,  and  before  the 
aocnaative.  We  transcribe  the  chief  part  of  Dr.  Lowth's  note,  as  it  both 
sanctions  and  illustrates  the  view  wc  have  given  of  this  construction.  The 
reader  will  notice  that  we  have  used  some  of  his  examples  already. 

The  note  is  appended  to  ai}  observation,  contradicted  by  his  better  judg- 
ment expressed  in  the  note.    The  observation  is  repeated  by  every  genera- 
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tioD  of  hk  fbUowen^  to  the  negleofe  of  his  TalnaUe  and  mXL  Hippoiiod 
geition  in  tlie  Bot«L     Tks  beM  thinp^  <^  J)r.  LmfA  an  noi  tkom  wkiek  hm$ 
hemnukitfruly  appropHuiedby  mmitofhUfoUmmn.    The  ohwnnitioii  it  41 
foUowi:    '"Hie  prepositions  to  vid/or  aro  oftoi  udentood,  chiellj  bden 
the  pronoun;  u^  'Qi¥«  mo  the  book;  get  mo  some  p^Mr;'  thoi  i%  foiii^. 
/or  wml" 

Note. — "Or  in  theee  and  the  like  phraaei^  may  not  tm,  tket,  Ami,  W, 
ui,  whioh  in  Saxon  are  the  dative  oaeee  a(  their  reepeotiTe  pronomii^  bo  eoB- 
vdered  aa  itill  continuing  each  in  the  Rngfah,  and  indading  in  their  yarj 
form  the  force  of  the  prepoeitions  to  and  far  /  There  are  otrtainlj  aooie 
other  phrases^  which  are  to  be  reeolTod  in  this  manner:  *Wo hm$f  The 
phrase  is  pmre  Saxon,  *  Wa  is  me :'  me  is  the  datfTO  eaae ;  la  Sagliah,  with 
the  preposition,  to  mA  So,  *  uMlAtidks  /  Saxon,  *9utkinM^  4fmt  9mnZ 
*  As  u$  thoHgkU.^—Sir  John  MaundeTjUe.  *The  Lord  do  that  which  rntrndh 
Am  good.'— 2  Sam.  X.  12.  *  WeU  is  Atm,  that  dwdkth  with  a  wife  of  «» 
derstanding.'     'Well  is  Aim,  that  hath  ibmid  pmdenee.'— EeoloiL  zzr.  ^  9l 

•WoworththedayT  Ezek.xxx.2,  thatii^  'WobetothedajT.'  Tlie  wwd 
worth  is  not  tlie  adjective,  but  the  Saxon  verb  toeor^Aan,  or  worthtm^Jhrt,  it 
he,  to  become,  which  is  often  used  by  Chancer,  and  is  still  retained  as  an 
auxiliary  verb  in  the  German  language." — ^Intro.  to  Eng.  Oram.,  pp.  168^ 

no,  ed.  1778. 

§  80.   [OrDKR  of  SBQrsyCS  of  MODnnOATTONB  OB  CoMPLEaOCNTS. — 

Before  dismissing  this  subject  of  modifying  nouns  attached  to  verbs 
and  noims  without  the  int<3rycntion  of  other  words,  it  may  be  nsefiil 
to  say  something  about  the  order  of  sequence  of  difforeut  forms  of  niod*- 
Heations  or  complements.  We  have  already  touched  this  salject  inoi- 
dentally,  but  it  is  proper  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  stadent  more 
directly  to  a  subject  of  such  importance  to  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of 
the  structure  of  language. 

We  have  noticed,  as  we  proceeded,  the  sequence  in  onhr  iff  mr- 
rcmgement  of  the  several  modifications  which  we  have  treated.  (9) 
To  recapitulate,  the  noun  in  apposition  generally  follows  the  printip^l 
noun ;  the  noun  adjectkely  employed  precedes  it ;  the  noun  eemvpU 
mentary  of  the  neuter  wrh  follows  the  verb ;  the  genitive  ea$e  rneHJ^ 
cation  precedes  the  principal  noun ;  the  objective  modification  vsnally 
follows  the  verb,  and  comes  next  to  it,  except  there  is  a  dative  madifir 
cation,  in  which  case  this  latter  takes  precedence ;  when  there  is  an 
objeetite  and  a  noun  complementary  after  an  active  verb,  the  objectiTe 
regularly  takes  precedence  of  the  complementary  noun. 


1 80.  [(1)  What  \B  meant  by  the  Order  of  Sequence  of  Modifications  f  Ana.  The  erder 
te  whloh  modifleatioaa  Mhm  the  prineipai  word.  (9)  Becapltolate  what  has  been  Mid  la 
icfcwBee  to  the  etderof  wgiMaoi  of  the  mwtnX  medUteallcBa  alwady  treeted. 
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But  another  question  prosento  itself  in  reference  to  the  iequence  of 
modifications,  or  the  manner  in  which  inodijkations  or  eomplementt 
feSow  each  other — a  qaestion  of  the  greateHt  imi>ortiuico  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  Btmctare  of  language,  and  one  to  which  oar  ordinary 
grammarians  have  unfortunately  paid  little  or  no  attention.  Indeed, 
tiM  imperfeot»  clnmsy,  irregular,  nnsatis&ctory  mode  of  grammatical 
analysis  hitherto  generally  adopted  tends  to  hide  this  question  from 
the  student  of  grammar.  (3)  The  question  to  which  we  allude  is  tliis ; 
when  two  or  m6re  modifying  words  are  attached  to  a  principal  word, 
which  hoa  the  precedence  in  serue  or  which  is  most  intimately  con- 
nected f»  MMS  with  the  principal  word  ?  (4)  Before  we  enter  on  the 
direct  ezaadnatlon  of  this  question,  it  is  important  to  remark, 
diet  when  two  or  more  complements  of  diflbrent  kinds  are  attached 
tQ  the  same  principal  word,  they  are  not  attached  to  it  separately 
and  independently  of  each  otlier,  with  no  reference  to  any  thing 
bat  the  principal  word.  (5;  On  the  contrary,  the  complement  most 
intimately  connected  in  sense  with  the  principal  word,  and  the 
prmcipsl  word,  bound  together  as  one  compound  expression,  are 
both  completed  -by  the  complement  whidi  follows  in  the  order  of 
$en$e,  (6)  Kext,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  the  question  about  tlie  order 
of  sense  or  meaning  is  not  the  same  with  that  in  reference  to  the  order 
of  arrangement.  In  other  words,  the  order  of  arrangement  in  speaking 
and  the  order  of  ieMe — of  thought— do  not  always  coincide.  (7)  In 
fiict,  as  regards  the  instances  of  two  modifications  of  diitinet  hindi 
attached  to  the  same  principal  word  which  we  have  been  examining, 
the  order  of  thought  and  the  order  of  the  arrangement  of  the  wordt 
most  commonly  differ.  We  have  already  called  attention  to  this  fact 
in  the  note  upon  the  modifications  which  follow  the  verb  teach. 

(8)  To  return  to  the  original  question;  let  us  take  an  example 
first  of  the  construction  in  which  the  active  verb  is  followed  by  an 
objeetvoe  modification  and  by  a  noun  complementary,  (9)  The  Senate 
declared  Cineinnattte  Dictator,  (10)  Here  the  question  is,  which  of 
the  two  nouns,  Cineinnatue  and  Dictator^  used  to  modify  the  verb  de- 
dared^  has  the  more  intimate  connection  with  it,  or  which,  taken  in 
connection  with  the  verb,  is  further  modified  by  the  other.  (11) 
This  question  we  already  answered  in  giving  the  name  complementary 

(8)  state  the  <ine0timi  which  now  prcMnts  iUelf  for  oonsldentlon.  (4)  B«peet  the  pre- 
Uminary  renurk.  (5)  Complete  the  remark  In  reference  to  the  xnoet  hitinukte  complement 
•ad  prlodp«l  word,  &c.  (6)  Bcpcat  the  remark  about  the  order  of  «mm  and  the  order  of 
■nanemnent  Ezpreis  the  remark  in  other  words.  (7)  What  in  AmA  happens  In  the  modi- 
flcatlona  already  considered  in  reference  to  this  matter? 

(8)  Of  what  constmcUon  do  we  flrrt  aoleat  an  example  ?  (•)  S«p6at  the  example^  (10) 
What  qnMtkn  is  railed  la  rate«nc6  to  the  example?    (11)  Where  has  this  been  alrendy 
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to  nonns  performing  fdnctions  similar  to  those  of  the  word  Dictator 
in  the  above  proposition.  (12)  The  eon^Umentarjf  noun  has  the 
more  intimate  connection  with  the  Terb ;  it  eompleUa  the  expressian 
of  the  action  performed  by  the  senate,  which  complete  action  is  limit4^^ 
by  adding  the  word  Cincinnatus  to  the  person  bearing  that  name. 
(18)  In  other  words,  the  action  declaring  Dictator  is  restricted  to  Cin- 
einnattte^  and  not  the  action  of  declaring  alone,  unmod\fiedy  limited  to 
Cindnnatue^  nor  the  action  of  declaring  .Oindnnatus  restricted  by 
Dictator. 

(14)  Again  the  same  question  recnrs,  when  we  employ  both  an 
objective  and  a  dative  modification  after  a  verb,  which  oi  these  two 
modifications  is  most  intimately,  most  directiy,  or  first  in  oenae  con- 
nected with  the  verb — ^the  accusative  or  the  daUvef  For  escampl^^ 
77ie  inatrttctor  gave  John  a  hook.  (16)  Here  it  is  manifest  that  the 
elective  modification^  book,  comes  first  in  mum,  thongh  it  stands  last 
in  the  order  of  arrangement.  It  is  not  ga/ce  alone,  but  gaiec  a  hook^ 
that  is  restricted^  limited^  or,  to  use  the  more  general  term,  modified 
by  the  dative  mii.  (16)  It  is  perfecUy  obvious,  when  the  same 
function  is  performed  by  the  word  him^  preceded  by  the  preposition 
to^  that  the  objective  modification  comes  first  in  the  sequence  <(f  mum^ 
as  it  then  does,  also,  in  the  order  of  arrangement ;  The  instructor  gaise 
a  hook  TO  HIM ;  here  gave  a  book  is  limited  by  to  him.  (17)  So,  also, 
in  reference  to  all  noun  and  preposition  modificatums  (or  adjuncts,  as 
some  call  them — ^a  name  perhaps  too  vague,  but  very  convenient  on 
account  of  its  shortness)  following  active  verbs  with  objective 
modifications.  First,  as  regards  sense,  the  verb  is  modified  by  the 
oljective,  and  then  the  compound  expression,  made  up  of  the  verb 
and  the  objective  noun,  is  modified  by  the  noun  with  a  preposition, 

(18)  So  far,  then,  as  regards  those  forms  of  modification  of  the 
verb  already  considered,  the  regular  sequence  in  reference  to  sense  is, 
that  the  complementary  noun^  when  there  is  one  in  the  constructicHi, 
has  the  closest  connection  with  the  verb,  and  the  expression  formed  by 
the  verb  and  it  comes  under  the  influence  of  the  modifications  super- 
added.   The  oljective  noun  comes  next  in  the  order  of  sense^  and  aU 


■Dflwcndf  (12)  Bepeot  tbe  answer.  (18)  Bepeat  the  latter  part  of  the  answer  In  «tber 
words. 

(14)  State  the  qneetlon  of  Beqnenoe  In  q>plication  to  the  objectihe  and  doHM  modlflea- 
tlons;  and  ftirnish  exampleL  (15)  Which  of  these  modiflcatlons  oomea  flrat  in  aenae?  D- 
Inatrate  hj  example.  (16)  lUostrate  by  the  ease  In  which  the  dative  Amotion  la  periLmned 
by  the  prononn  preceded  by  the  particle  to.  (17)  How  ia  it  in  reforenca  to  the  aeqnanee  of 
the  nonn  and  preposition  and  olJectiTe  modilloatlonaf 

(18)  Bapeat  what  ia  aald  by  waj  of  nH^ttoktion. 
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otber  forms  of  modification,  such  as  datives  and  nonns,  with  preposi 
tioDfl,  &c,^  affect  the  expression  made  up  of  the  verb  and  objectiye 
nonn ;  or,  in  case  there  is  present  a  complementary  nomi  as  well  aa 
an  objeotive  nonn,  affect  the  expression  made  np  of  the  verb,  the  com- 
plementary nonn,  and  the  objective  nonn. 

(19)  We  shall  be  able  hereafter,  withont  difficulty  or  tedions  ex- 
planation, to  apply  these  remarks  in  noticing  the  sequence  of  the 
aeyeral  forms  of  modification  which  remain  to  be  treated.  For 
the  same  order  of  sense  may  be  traced,  and  ought  to  be  careftiUy 
traced,  in  all  cases,  not  only  when  we  attach  modifications  consisting 
of  nngle  words  or  phrases,  bnt  also  when  we  employ  (iccesMfy 
propositionB  to  modify  the  siitject  or  predicate  of  the  principal 
propontion, 

(20)  Sach  is  the  mode  in  which  the  most  complicated  propositions 
are  built  np — such  is  their  Btructure  or  constbuotion.  We  lay  the 
foundation  with  the  subject  noun  and  the  ysbb.  To  each  of  these 
we  add  the  first  complements  necessary  to  qualify  them  (to  express 
more  exactly  our  meaning)  ;  and  to  what  we  have  thus  constructed, 
still  other  complements,  one  after  another,  till  we  have  completed  the 
intended  structure ;  just  as  in  erecting  a  house,  we  commence  with  the 
foundation,  and  add  stone  after  stone,  not  to  the  foundation  alone, 
Imt  to  the  part  of  the  structure  already  raised,  till  the  whole  is 
finished.* 

*  The  same  order  it  is  our  wish  to  introduce  in  the  analtbd  of  langiuiga 
We  endeavor  to  follow  in  the  resolution  of  every  proposition  the  order  of 
thought  pursued  in  the  construction  of  the  proposition.  The  method  we 
adopt  IS  thus  designed  to  be  at  onee  anal^ie  and  stfntMetic,  or  ecruiruetiH, 
By  this  method,  the  learner  is  made  fiimiliar  with  the  art  of  building  np 
tentenees^  and  not  merely  taught  to  take  up  the  di^eeta  memhra — the  scat- 
tered fragments  of  the  structure— without  a  proper  regard  to  their  place  in 
the  buildings  In  other  words^  we  examine  the  parts  of  the  building  re- 
garded as  a  ttrueiure  standing  in  a|l  its  just  proportions^  and  not  the  mau 
of  tmamneeted  ruins  which  results  fi*om  its  violent  demolition. 

We  think  that  this  plan  is  much  better  calculated  to  guide  the  young 
student  to  the  correct  construction  of  sentence^  to  cultivate  a  nice  perception 
of  the  defects  of  ill-constructed  sentences^  and  to  prepare  him  to  amend  with 
ease  and  promptitude  any  imperfection  which  he  may  detect  The  plan  pur- 
sued is  intended  to  make  him,  if  natural  good  taste  is  not  wanting,  an  ao* 
eomplished  architect  of  that  curious  and  complicated,  and  beautiful  and  most 
useful  structure — ^Language. 


(19)  Sepeat  the  snbsUnoe  of  the  nnxurk  under  No.  19. 
(90)  The  Mune  oTNa  90. 
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(21)  We  must  not,  however,  be  understood  as  asserting  that  every 
modification  is  added  to  the  whole  structore  already  laid.  (22)  Often, 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  principal  word  is  affected  by  two  or  more 
e<h&rdinate  modifications  or  complements,  sometimes  with  a  connec- 
tive indicating  co-ordination  between  them;  both  standing  in  the 
same  relation  to  the  principal  word,  bat  entirely  independent  of  each 
other's  inflaence,  and  not,  as  in  the  examples  above  noticed,  the  modi- 
fication last  applied  alfecting  the  principal  word,  as  already  modified 
by  tlie  other.] 

We  have  now  enumerated  and  considered  all  the  mod^fieatians  (ao 
far  as  wo  know)  which  consist  of  a  noun  separately  employed,  whe- 
ther in  its  original  or  in  its  inflected  forms,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  inoditications,  which  we  purposely  reserve,  till  in  the  next  section 
we  have  prepared  the  way  for  tlieir  easier  explanation.  We  next  pro- 
ceed to  treat  of  a  class  of  modifications  which  consist  of  a  nonn  in 
connection  w^ith  another  word  essential  to  ihA^fifrm  of  modification.* 


*  We  mean  "another  word"  which  is  not  a  mere  modification  of  the 
modifying  word.  A  word  modifying  a  nonn,  used  itself  as  a  modification, 
IB  of  common  occurrence  in  the  structure  of  language,  but  this  word  is  not 
essential  to  the  form  of  the  modification  into  which  it  enters.  It  has  simply 
a  modifying  word  for  its  principal.  Take  as  an  example  the  following  pro- 
poaition,  John  hilled  the  sJicpherd^a  dog.  Here  '* dog"  the  objective  modifi- 
cation of  "  killedf"  is  itself  modified  by  the  genitive  "  shepherd's.**  But  this 
is  not  essential  to  the  form  of  modification  which  we  call  olffeetive.  The 
learner  is  already  prepared  to  treat  sudi  constructioDi^  as  he  has  been  in- 
formed that  the  modifiications  of  which  nouns  are  susoeptibk^  are  applioabk 
to  Uiem,  not  only  in  their  function  as  sulfjeeU,  but  in  all  their  functiona 
But  when,  on  the  contrary,  we  em^doy  a  noun  and  preposUion  to  mo- 
dify a  word,  the  preposition  is  essential  to  ike  form,  and  cannot  be  treated 
as  a  modification  of  the  noun.  Some  consider  Uie  nonn  a  eomplement  of 
the  preposition.  We  rather  eonsider  (as  will  appear  betow)  the  noon  follow- 
ing the  preposition  as  a  complement  of  the  principal  word,  after  being  jiri< 
modified  by  the  preposition. 


(91)  Repeat  the  caution  glrtn  nnder  No.  21.    (92)  IDastnte  tbe 


CHAPTER  V. 

OF    PEEPOSITIOKS. 

§  81.  (1)  Our  attention  has  been  hitherto,  almost  exclusively, 
confined  to  the  two  great  classes  of  words  which  form  the  funda- 
mental parts  of  every  proposition — ^the  verb  and  the  noun — the 
noun  employed  as  subject  noun,  and  the  noun  employed  in  the  se- 
veral ministering  functions  which  it  performfl,  without  the  M  of 
other  words,  in  modifying  both  verbs  and  nouns. 

(2)  We  now  introduce  a  third  class  of  words  employed  exdu- 
sively  for  the  purpose  of  modification,  called  by  grammarians  pkb- 
posiTioNB.  (3)  This  Latin  name  preposition^  indicates  what  is 
placed  before.  (4)  It  has  been  given  to  this  class  of  words  because, 
at  least  in  one  of  their  functions,  they  are  placed  (m  Latin  almost 
always,  and  veiy  generally  in  other  languages)  before  the  noun 
which,  with  them,  forms  a  complex  modification  of  some  principal 
word.  (5)  This  name  can  scarcely  be  defended  as  apprcpriatej 
nnee  it  does  not  apply  to  this  class  of  words  in  all  the  functioDS 
which  they  perform  in  language,  nor  even  universally  in  a  flingle 
function ;  but  as  it  has  obtained  the  sanction  of  long  and  genend 
usage,  we  shall  be  contented  to  employ  it 

(6)  As  the  prepositions  are  comparatively  few  in  number,  we 
subjoin  a  list  of  the  words  generally  recognised  as  belonging  to  this 
class,  that  the  learner  may  have  it  under  his  eye  in  following  our 
remaito.  It  would,  perhaps,  save  time  and  labor  in  his  future 
studies  fai  grammatical  analysis  to  commit  this  short  list  of  words 
carefully  to  memory. 


$  81.  (1)  Bep€«t  the  snlMbuioe  of  the  iDtrodnotoiy  remirlc. 

(8)  What  new  oUun  of  words  is  now  introdaoed  ?  (8)  VHiat  dMi  Uie  nime  prepotftkB 
fndicete  ?  (4)  W67  has  ttits  neme  been  given  to  the  words  of  ttdi  ekis  t  G9  Gn  tho 
name  be  defended  ss  perfectlj  appropriate,  and  why  not? 

(0)  What  reason  Is  assigned  ftv  giving  a  list  of  preposfttons? 
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(7)  A  LIST  OF  THB  WOBDS  OENBBALLY  GLASSED  AS  PBBPOBITIOiro. 

A-bont,  A-bove,  A-oross,  After,  Against,  A-long,  A-mid,  A-midst, 
A-mong,  A-mongst,  A-ronnd,  At,  A-thwart,  Be-fore,  Be-hind,  Be-low, 
Be-neath,  Be-side,  Be-sides,  Be-tween,  Be-twixt,  Be-yond,  By,  Down, 
For,  From,  In,  In-to,  Of,  Off,  On,  Over,  Round,  Since,  Tbrongh, 
Through-out,  Till,  To,  To-ward,  To-wards,  Under,  Under-neath,  Un- 
til, Un-to,  Up,  Up-on,  With,  With-in,  With-ont. 

(8)  We  may  add  to  these  a,  a  corruption  of  on^  in,  un,  some- 
times of  of;  and  o'  still  used  before  the  noun  dock  (and  formerly 
before  other  nouns)  as  equivalent  to  o/j  or,  perhaps,  sometimes  on, 
and  pronounced  nearly  like  a,  the  preposition.  On  and  in  are 
equivalent  in  Anglo-Saxon,  or,  perhaps,  rather  in  is  merely  a  varia- 
tion of  cm.* 

*  We  have  omitted  in  the  list  above  eeveral  wordB  oommonly  dmncd  with 
the  prepofiitiona,  but  which,  manifestly,  belong  to  o1awnf«  of  words  whose 
fanctions  are  better  defined,  and  more  easily  comprehended.  The  preposi- 
tions have  been  a  source  of  much  perplexity  to  the  grammarianfy  and  the  in- 
consistencies and  absurdities  with  which  even  learned  and  philosophicsl 
authors  are  chargeable  in  reference  to  them,  have  brought  repfoach  on  the 
science  of  grammar.  We  therefore  adopt  the  principle  of  daHMng  no  word  with 
them  that  can  claim  a  place  elsewhere.  The  words  which  we  have  excluded 
are  except  and  save,  obviously  the  imperatives  of  the  verbs  except  and  tave, 
and  capable  of  being  always  treated  as  such ;  concerning^  excepting^  regard- 
ing,  respecting,  touching,  which  are  participles  taking  an  chjective  modijkatian ; 
during,  nottoithttanding,  accompanying  a  noun  in  the  cote  abioiute,  not  fol- 
lowed by  an  objective,  as  the  grammarians  erroneously  represent;  and  mmt, 
nighf  next,  which  are  adjectives  taking  after  them,  not  an  accusative^  bat  a 
dative  case^  in  the  same  manner  as  the  adjective  like,  unlUce,  &^  Hound  should, 
perhaps,  also  be  excluded ;  but  as  it  occurs  in  constructions  that  could  not  be 
easily  analyxed  if  round  is  simply  considered  as  performing  the  fanctions  of 
either  an  adjective  or  a  noun,  we  have  thoaght  it  beet  to  retain  it  £ut  is 
also  daseed  here  as  well  as  with  the  conjunctions.  We  doubt  whether  the 
accusatives  which  sometimes  follow  but,  are  not  always  really  the  objaetive 
modifications  of  a  verb  suppressed.  If  so,  ^  is  in  such  csses^  as  elsewhere^ 
a  oonjonction.  That  a  word  not  of  the  class  of  verbs  takes  after  it  an  aoeu- 
sative  (the  grammarian  knows  not  why),  is  ample  reason  to  place  it  among 
the  vexatious  prepositions,  Doing  so  is  always^  we  presume,  to  be  taken  as  a 
eonfession  of  ignorance. 

(7)  B«pest  Uie  list  of  preposiUoDS ;  flnt  the  simple  prepodtions,  and  afterwirds  the  OQm- 
pound  marked  by  a  hyphen  (-). 

(8)  Repeat  the  remarks  made  in  relbrenoe  to  the  preposltioos  a  and  o\ 
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[(9)  The  words  enamerated  above  perform  three  distinct  functions 
in  oar  hugoage.  (10)  We  do  not  mean  that  each  of  them  severally 
performs  these  three  functions,  bat  that  there  are  three  fanotions  per- 
formed by  the  class  taken  together ;  of  these  functions  some  perform 
perhaps  bat  one,  some  two,  and  some,  again,  all  three. 

(11)  Ist.  Many  of  them,  together  with  certain  other  words  never 
used  separaUly,  and  therefore  called  inseparable  prepositions^  are  used 
in  forming  compound  words.  (12)  They  are  prefixed  to  verbs,  nouns, 
a^ectives,  and  to  other  prepositions,  and  in  this  case  generally  modify 
the  signification  of  these  words.  (13)  We  have  examples  in  dawjirfall^ 
for-givey  in-stilly  off-spring,  on-set,  over-flow,  understand,  up-hold^ 
withdraw,  &c.,  and  in  several  of  the  propositions  in  the  list  above,  of 
which  the  component  parts  are  separated  by  a  hyphen.  (14)  It  will  be 
observed  that  many  of  the  above  list  are  compounds  of  a,  con- 
tracted or  corrupted  from  on,  and  he,  another  form  of  hy  united  with 
other  words,  generally  nouns  or  adjectives ;  as,  a-cross,  Or-hng,  a-midsty 
ct^ound,  he-hind,  he-side,  &o,* 

(15)  2d.  Some  of  these  prepositions  are  employed  alone,  and  as 
separate  words  to  modify  verbs.  (IG)  (In  this  case  some  say  that  the 
preposition  is  used  adverbially,)  (17)  We  have  examples  in  such 
expressions  as  Keep  off,  equivalent  to  Keep  at  a  distance;  Come 
on;  He  walks  or  rides  jlBOVT ',  Cast  up  accounts;  ^^  I  keep  under  my 
body:' 

NoTK — ^In  the  last  two  exampleiv  and  especially  in  the  last^  it  cannot  be 
alleged  that  the  preposition  connects  the  nouns  accounts  and  body  with  the 
Terbs»  or  unites  with  those  nouns  in  forming  a  compound  modification  in 
the  manner  about  to  be  described  under  the  next  function  of  this  class  of 
wordSb     Under  is  certainly  not^  as  in  the  case  we  are  about  to  describe^  a 


*In  fad^  when  we  have  removed  all  the  compounds  formed  by  the 
union  of  a  preposition  with  words  of  other  classes,  and  by  the  union  of  two 
prepositions  from  the  list  presented  above,  the  number  remaining  is  very 
■nalL  We  have  rendered  the  distinction  between  the  simple  and  compound 
prepontions  viuble  to  the  eye  of  the  learner,  by  separating  the  component 
parts  of  those  certainly  known  to  be  compound  by  a  hyphen. 


[(9)  How  many  dlattsot  ftuetlons  do  tfaase  worda  perfimn  ?  (10)  Bepeat  the  remark  In 
icAiranoe  to  their  performanoe  of  theae  fttnctiona. 

(11)  What  is  the  flnt-menUoned  use  of  theeo  worda,  and  what  other  wordn  are  employed 
ftir  a  almllar  porpose  ?  (12)  To  what  kind  of  words  arc  they  prefixed  to  form  compoanda  ? 
(IS)  Illnatrate  by  examples.    (14)  Repeat  the  remark  abont  compoand  prepoeitiona. 

(15)  Deaeribe  the  aeoond  way  In  which  these  worda  are  employed.  (16)  What  la  thla 
oae  at  a  preposition  commonly  called  1    (17)  lUostrate  by  examplea 
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modification  ooming  in  the  order  of  miim  between  ketp  and  hod}f;  bat  body 
is  either  the  objective  modification  of  keep  wtdsr,  regard^  as  a  oompound 
verb^  or  elee  the  expresbion,  keep  my  bodjh  it  finrther  modified  by  underlie 
keep  my  body  under.  The  first  is  perhaps  the  correct  yievr  of  the  aubject 
In  thb  cose  all  the  di£fereuce  between  thia  form  of  function  and  the  first  i% 
that  in  the  first  the  preposition  is  placed  before  and  unites  with  the  yerb  in 
forming  a  compoundtoord,  in  tlie  last  the  preposition  remains  a  separate  word 
and  comes  after  the  yerb.  In  this  latter  use  of  prepositions^  our  language 
resembles  the  German.  This  language  throws  much  Ught  on  the  subject 
before  us,  since  it  affords  numerous  examples  of  compounds  of  this  kind,  is 
which  tlio  preposition  in  certain  constructions  is  connected  with  the  verb, 
as  in  No.  1st  above ;  in  other  conntructions  it  is  detached  from  the  verb^  and 
frequently  appears  after  several  modifications  at  the  dose  of  the  proposition. 
When  employed  in  tliis  way  after  verbs,  and  not  followed  by  a  noun,  the 
grammarians  generally  call  these  words  adverbs  We  think  it  is  more  con- 
sistent, more  convenient,  and  attended  with  less  perplexity  to  the  learner,  to 
give  them  always  the  same  name,  since  in  the  distinet  functions  which  they 
perform,  they  retain  the  same  sense,  and  since  a  part  of  them  must  be  re- 
cognised as  prepositions,  because,  as  we  have  shown  elsewhere,  they  render 
the  verb  to  which  they  are  subjoined  transitive,  and  capable  of  assuming  a 
passive  form.  Thus  we  say,  /  look  upon  him,  and  Thit  man  is  looked  upon ; 
looky  which  is  intransitive  without  the  preposition,  becoming  tratiaitiwe  and 
capable  of  being  employed  passively,  when  the  preposition  upon  is  added 
to  it 

If  we  should  feel  inclined  to  deviate  from  the  practice  of  calling  these 
words  invariably  by  the  same  name,  it  would  be  to  distinguish  those  oooa- 
sions  when  some  of  them  perform  the  function  of  conjunctions.  Even  thai 
function  differs  in  their  case  little  from  their  most  conspicuous  function,  that 
which  we  arrange  third  and  last  in  order.  In  the  one  case^  they  are  used  in 
connection  with  a  noun  to  modify  a  verb,  in  the  other  with  a  proportion  in- 
stead of  a  noun  to  serve  the  same  purpose.  It  is  only  ncoeMary,  therefore, 
when  we  treat  of  conjunctions,  to  remark  that  some  of  the  prepoaitiona  are 
employed  to  perform  similar  functions. 

(18)  8d.  We  now  come  to  the  third  function  whioh  tiiese  words 
perform ;  when  united  with  a  noun  they  serve  as  a  modification  to  a 
verb,  or  to  another  noun,  sometimes,  as  we  shall  see  hereafter,  to  an 
ac[jective.  (19)  This  use  is  oommon  to  all  these  words,  and  is  that 
from  which  their  name  is  derived,  because  they  are  moet  commonly 
placed  he/ore  the  accompanying  noun.  It  is  the  use  chiefly  regarded 
in  our  treatises  on  grammar,  the  only  use  recognised  in  much  that  is 
taught  concerning  these  words. 

(18)  What  is  the  third  ftmeUon  wfakh  tiieae  words  perfcrm  ?    (19)  Bepsat  whrt  fli  aid 
in  refi^ence  to  this  Amottoii. 
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(20)  A  preposltioii  and  noon  thus  employed,  we  shall  call  the  iroxnr 
and  pRSPOsmox  modificatum  or  oompletnent.*  (21)  This  form  when 
applied  to  a  noon  we  may  call  noun  cmdprepaeitum  modn.  of  a  noun; 
and  when  applied  to  a  verb^  noun  and  preporitian  modn.  of  a  iferb, 
(22)  We  believe  that  all  the  words  in  our  list  of  prepositions  may  be 
•mployed  in  company  with  noons  in  forming  modifications  for  verbs ; 
bnt  some  of  them  cannot  be  so  employed  in  forming  modifications 
of  nonns.t 

(28)  The  preposition  most  frequently  employed  in  forming  a  modi- 
fication of  nouns  is  of.  (24)  This  preposition,  followed  by  a  noun, 
expresses  nearly  the  same  meaning  as  the  genitive  case  modification, 
already  considered.  Thus,  7^  hopes  of  man^  and  Man^$  hopes,  are 
equivalent  exproesions.  Bo  of  The  reward  of  tirtue^  and  Virtue^s  re- 
ward, &c.  

♦  Wc  are  strongly  tempted  to  borrow  from  some  of  our  predeceasors  the 
oame  adjunct  for  thia  species  of  modification,  because  of  its  brevity.  The 
name,  however,  seems  too  vague^  and  equally  applicable  to  some  other  com- 
plements. We  suggest  it  as  a  substitute  to  those  who  may  chance  to  prefer 
it  to  our  more  drawling,  but  more  completely  descriptive  name — a  name 
which  conveys  nearly  all  thai  has  been  said  to  the  purpose  about  this  form 
of  modification,  embracing  merely  fiiets,  without  leaning  on  any  theory  of 
the  functions  of  these  words — ^tme  or  false.  We  regard  this  for  the  present 
as  a  compound  modifioation,  consisting  of  a  preposition  and  a  noun,  and  we 
enter  not  hare  into  the  ecmtroversy  about  the  nature,  origin,  or  use  of  the 
preposition. 

f  Even  when  apparently  employed  after  nouns^  this  form  of  modification 
is  supposed  by  some  of  the  grammarians,  perhaps  not  without  reason,  to 
modify  not  the  noun  direoUy,  but  a  verb  or  adjective  suppressed.  Thm^  fai 
the  phnse^  The  house  obwts,  htfom^  hchimd^  bcio^  beneath,  beside,  Ae^  the 
ekurehf  situated,  or  some  similar  word  is  supposed  to  be  suppressed.  It 
might  also  be  suspected  that  of  is  suppressed  after  these  prepositions^  as  well 
as  situated  before  theuL  If  so  the  phrase.  The  house  beside  the  church  as  J%e 
houss  by  the  side  of  the  church.  In  this  maimer  all  the  compounds  begin- 
ning with  be,  as  before,  bdoto,  Ac,  and  all  the  compounds  beginning  with  a, 
might  be  dismissed  from  the  list,  and  the  number  of  these  words  about 
which  any  mystery  remains,  be  greatly  reduced.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to 
trouble  the  learner  in  the  early  stage  of  his  grammatical  studies  with  these 
speculations. 

(80)  What  nuns  do  we  give  to  this  Ibnn  of  modlflcation  f  (91)  What  distlnotioB  la  *•- 
ftrence  to  tho  kind  of  words  to  which  this  modiflostlon  Is  applied  f  (82)  Sapeattbe  reaadc 
under  Na  (22). 

(88)  Which  preposition  is  most  fireqnentlj  amployed  in  Ihnniog  a  modlfloatlon  of  Bonus  ? 
(M)  Bepeaft  what  Issaid  of  the  modification  made  with  <{/;  and  tUnstrate  hj  an  axample. 
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(25)  Bemabk. — Sometimes  two  preporitioDt  are  employed  together 
in.  forming  this  kind  of  modification,  as,  He  came  from  beyond  the 
river;  out  <^,  from  within^  from  without^  over  againat,  downfrom^ 
down  to,  &c.,  are  employed  in  this  way.  Perhaps  in  doumfrom,  and 
dovm  to,  down  should  be  considered  as  employed  in  the  secoiid  func- 
tion, and  only  from  and  to  as  employed  in  the  third.* 

(26)  Tke  preposition  a  in  its  separate  state  is  chiefly  employed  be- 
fore the  verbal  noune  in  ino.  Thus  used  it  is  we  believe  a  comiption 
of  0n,  or  tn.  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  this  torn  of  expression 
in  treating  of  the  verbs.    (See  §  64.) 

(27)  In  analysis,  when  a  preposition  occnrs  in  the  first  fimctioii 
no  remark  is  necessary,  as  the  compoand  into  which  it  enters  as  a 
part  is  treated  as  a  single  word.  (28)  When  the  preposition  in  the 
second  function  (separate  from  the  verb)  occurs,  we  call  it  simply  the 
preposition  modification,  and  say  in  analysifl  that  the  verb  is  modified 
by  such  a  preposition,  naming  it.  Some  call  all  prepositions  thus  used 
adverbs.  It  would  be  less  objectionable,  perhaps,  to  caU  them  prepo- 
sitions adverbially  employed.  (29)  When  the  noun  preceded  by  the 
preposition  occurs,  we  say  in  analysis  that  ib»  principal  noun  or  vofb, 
as  it  may  chance  to  be,  is  modified  by  the  noun  and  prepoHtion,  re- 
peating the  preposition  and  noun  employed.  ^ 

In  written  exercises  the  learner  may  employ  the  following  abbre- 
viations: Frep.  for  preposition,  Frep,  Modn,  for  preposition  modi- 
fication, and  i\r.  and  Frep,  Modn.  for  noun  and  preposition  modi- 
fication.] 

(30)  The  noun  which  enters  into  this  form  of  modification  is  al- 
ways considered  as  in  the  accusative  case.  (31)  When  pronouns 
which  possess  a  distinct  accusative  fonn  enter  into  this  modification, 


*  All  these  examples  of  double  prepositioDs^  may  be  used  with  good  ef- 
fect to  prove  that  these  words  express  an  faidependent  sense,  and  not  a  mere 
relation  between  other  words.    See  additional  remarks  on  the  prepoa- 


(95)  S«p6at  the  remark  snd  illnstnto  by  examples. 

(86)  Repeat  what  ia  said  in  reference  to  the  preposition  a. 

(27)  What  is  said  in  reflerenoe  to  the  analysis  when  the  preposition  In  its  first  ftmetiaii 
oconrs  ?  (88)  How  do  we  treat  the  preposition  In  analysis  when  we  find  it  in  the  seoond 
ftanetlon  ?  (89)  How  do  we  conduct  the  analysis  when  it  occurs  in  its  third  fhnctl<m— fol- 
lowed by  a  noon  ?] 

(80)  In  what  case  is  the  noun  which  follows  the  preposition  always  oonsldaed  to  be? 
(81)  Bepest  what  ia  said  of  pronouns  fallowing  prepositions,  and  ilinstrate  by  •-r^wpif^ 
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ii  IB  alwajB  their  aocdsatiTe  form  which  is  employed.  Examples, 
fnm  m€y  to  u$y  towardt  thee,  beyond  him,  hmde  hety  among 
themy  he* 

In  reference  to  this  point  the  learner  may,  for  convenience,  adopt 
the  fdlovring  rule. — (32)  Rule.  In  the  noun  and  preposition 
wiodificationy  the  noon  or  pronoun  is  in  the  accusative  case. 

[(d3)  As  regards  the  order  of  arrangement,  other  forms  of  modifi- 
oation  occurring  in  the  same  proposition  almost  invariably  take  the 
pirecedence  of  the  noun  and  prepo$itiony  when  the  modifications  fol- 
low the  principal  word.  (84)  Sometimes  the  noun  and  preposition, 
specially  when  they  express  a  eireumstanee  of  time,  place,  order,  &c., 
are  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  proposition,  when  ihosubject  stands 
between  it  and  the  verb  which  it  modifies.  («35)  When  they  follow 
the  verb  in  company  with  the  simple  modifications,  such  as  the 


*  In  the  anciont  language  (the  Anglo-Saxon)  other  cases  besides  the  aooa- 
lative  were  used  in  conueetion  with  prepoaitions.  Some  prepositions  were 
feUowed  always  by  the  aoeosative  of  their  accompaoying  noun,  others  by  a 
dative,  and  still  others  by  a  genitive.  Sometimes  the  same  preposition  was 
followed  by  one  or  other  of  these  cases^  according  to  the  nature  of  the  asser- 
tum  which  they  and  the  nonn  served  to  complete.  The  genitive,  we  believe, 
was  never  much  employed  after  prepositions — and  in  the  most  ancient  times 
only  after  a  few  of  these  words.  At  all  events^  the  use  of  this  case  with  pre- 
positions has  long  since  entirely  ceased  in  our  language.  And,  as  we  have 
no  distinct  forms  for  either  the  dative  or  accusative  in  nouns,  and,  as  there 
is  now  but  one  form  of  the  pronouns  for  the  dative  and  accusative,  all  dif- 
lerenoe  among  the  prepositions  in  reference  to  the  case  of  the  word  which 
aoeompanies  them,  is  completely  concealed  in  the  English  of  the  present  day. 
It  often  happens  that  the  form  of  a  pronoun  which  follows  a  prepostion  ii^ 
strictly  speaking,  a  dative^  not  an  accusative.  But  there  is  no  practical  use 
m  eompelling  the  learner  to  tell  what  case  each  preposition  took  after  it 
seven  centuries  ago,  or  in  requiring  him  to  distinguish  when  the  ease  which 
now  follows  them  ought  to  be  considered  a  dative,  and  when  an  accusative. 
Hie  distinction  between  the  two  cases^  even  in  the  pronouns^  has  been  long 
eonsigned  to  oblivion.  And  it  is  only  as  a  historical  fact^  or  when,  as  in  re- 
ference to  the  dative  modification,  it  throws  light  on  the  construction  of  the 
language,  that  it  is  useful  to  revive  it 


(H)  BepeatBnle. 

[(88)  B«peat  what  to  said  in  refbrenoe  to  the  order  of  airangement    (81)  Bepeat  the  aab- 
of  what  is  said  under  Ufa  84.    (88)  What  is  said  of  the  noun  and  preposition  when 
fl^j  KDow  the  verb? 
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objeetke  or  datice  modifleatumB^  the  objeotiTe  and  datiTo,  being  more 
doflely  connected  in  sense  with  the  verb,  are  arranged  nearer  to  it 
than  the  noun  and  preposition,* 

(36)  As  regards  the  order  of  sense,  iheprififiipal  word  already  modi- 
fied by  the  more  intimate  complementss  is  farther  modified  by  the 
noan  and  preposition.'  (37)  For  example,  John^s  friend  »ent  hkn  a 
present  on  Tuesday,  Here  the  verb  sent  modified  by  the  accnsatiye 
present,  and  dative  kim^  is  farther  modified  by  the  nonn  and  preposi- 
tion an  Tuesday,  expressing  a  circmnstance  of  time  less  closely  connected 
with  the  action — ^less  essential  to  the  assertion  than  the  objective  and 
dative  complements.  The  whole  assertion,  sent  him  a  present,  is  mod- 
ified by  the  words  on  Tuesday, 

(88)  Often  a  principal  wor^— especially  a  yerb— is  aflfected  by 
several  Tioun  and  preposition  modifications.  (89)  When  one  of  these 
modifications  is  more  closely  connected  in  sense  with  the  prtrteipal 
word  than  the  rest,  it  onght  to  be  arranged  nearest  to  it.  For  exam- 
ple. Be  dined  with  his  friends  before  his  departure,  (40)  If  we  change 
the  arrangement  of  the  modifications  in  this  proposition,  we  change 
the  sense,  or  render  the  assertion  ambiguons.  (41)  In  many  cases,  mo- 
difications of  this  kind  have  a  connection  with  the  principal  word  in- 
dependent of  each  other,  and  sometimes  it  might  be  difficult  to  decide 
which  has  the  closest  connection  in  sense.  (42)  In  such  cases  there 
is  room  for  the  exercise  of  taste  in  arrangement.  (48)  In  propositions 
where  several  of  these  modifications  occur,  there  is  often  an  order  de- 


*  Another  reason  besides  the  connection  in  senee,  might  be  asngned  for 
this  order  of  arrangement  In  our  language,  it  is  only  by  arrangement— 
by  placing  nouns  immediately  after  the  verbs  which  they  modify — that  we 
can  clearly  indicate  our  intention  that  they  shall  perform  the  functions  of 
objective  and  dative  complements.  On  the  contrary,  the  noun  and  prepoei- 
'  ^Lon  together,  wherever  placed,  express  a  definite  function,  and  therefore  ad- 
mit more  latitude  of  choice  in  regard  of  arrangement  In  languagei^  which, 
like  the  Latin,  have  distinct  forms  for  the  accusative  and  dative  oasci^  even 
a  greater  latitude  of  arrangemept  of  objective  and  dative  modificatiom  ii 
allowed,  than  with  us  in  respect  to  the  ntmn  with  the  preposition. 


(BS)  What  iB  said  in  referenee  to  the  order  cf  Maaef   (87)  Give  trTtmirlw  aad 
tion. 

(JUS)  Bepeat  the  remark  abont  a  principal  word  f  (89)  When  more  than  one  of  tiien 
mown  and  preposition  modijlcationt  are  applied  to  the  same  word,  how  are  ib9j  to  be 
arranged?  Give  example.  (40)  What  happens  if  we  change  the  arrangemoitt  (41)  Be- 
peat what  is  aaid  of  independent  modiflcationa  of  this  claas.  (42)  What  remark  ii  made  la 
reference  to  the  arrangement  in  such  cases  ?  (48)  Oontinne  the  remark.  (4^  Bcpaat  what 
is  said  abont  attention  to  the  arrangement  of  this  kind  of  modifloattons  and  of  adTtAa 
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ddedly  preferable,  as  bringing  oat  more  clearly  the  exact  ruoaniDg  in- 
tended by  the  writer  or  speaker ;  and  good  sense  tCHd  good  taste  are 
to  be  employed  in  discovering  this  order  in  each  particnlar  case.  (44) 
To  the  degree  of  attention  paid  to  the  arrangement  of  this  kind  of 
modification,  and  of  adverbs,  and  accessory  propositions,  the  chief 
difference  between  a  perspicuous  and  a  confnsed  writer,  between  a 
good  and  a  bad  style,  may  generally  be  traced. 

(46)  Hebiabk. — When  two  or  more  nouns  in  connection  with  the 
same  preposition  are  employed  to  modify  a  principal  word,  the  prepo- 
ntion  is  generally  expressed  only  with  the  first  noun,  and  suppressed 
before  the  other  nouns,  as  the  mind  of  the  reader  or  hearer  can  readily 
sapply  it.  Thus  we  say,  A  man  of  intelligence  and  integrity,  equiva- 
lent to  A  man  of  intelligence  and  of  integrity  ;  the  second  of  being 
suppressed  by  ellipsis,  as  it  is  called.  That  gentleman  travelled  through 
France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy  and  Spain ;  instead  of  through 
France,  thbouou  Germany,  TnjKOUon  Switzerland,  &c.  Good  taste 
must  determine  when  such  suppressions  ought,  or  ought  not,  to  be 
admitted.] 

Examples  fob  Anai-ysis. — John  travelled  from  London  to  Fdin- 
htrgh  by  railroad.  I  sent  him  letters  by  \ihQ  packet  on  Wednesday,  I 
gave  him  letters  to  my  brother  in  the  country,*  In  the  beginning  God 
ereated  the  heavens.  The  man  of  benevolence  receiees  the  reward  of  hiA 
Turtuous  aets^  in  this  world  and  the  world  to  come.  {To  come,  infinitive 
modification  of  noun  world.  See  §  71.)  "  The/<?ar  of  the  Lard  is  the 
beginning  qf  knowledge^  "  Eemember  now  thy  Creator  in  the  days  qf 
tiy  youth,^* 


*  llie  learner  will  please  take  notice  that  the  noun  and  prepciition  tti 
tomntry  are  not  a  second  modification  of  the  verb  sent,  but  modify  the  aom 
hrother.  The  verb  gave  stands  in  the  relation  of  principal  to  the  words  kia% 
UUers,  to  brother  ;  but  6ro^A«r— itself  a  modifying  word— stands  in  U^  rela* 
tion  of  prineipid  to  tti  tite  country.  These  distinctions  cannot  be  too  earefolly 
observed.  In  tracing  them,  the  student  is  tracing  the  connection  of  thought, 
through  the  connection  of  the  signs  of  thought  He  is  learning  to  think 
aoeurately,  to  develop  accurately  the  meaning  of  the  writing  subjected  to 
hia  analysis.  All  properly  conducted  analysis  exhibits  the  sense  of  a  pawage, 
io  fifir  as  that  is  determined  by  the  construction  of  language.  That  analysis 
or  parsing  which  does  not  effect  this  is  mere  pedantic  gibberish. 


(4S)  Bepent  the  remark  In  i«ferono8  to  two  or  more  nooiu  preceded  bj  the  Bfime  iwopo* 
mutnto  bj  examples.] 

16 
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"  On  eagU-pinioM  homs^ 
(The  mtue)  Attempted  through  the  summer^laae  to  rise  ; 

Then  awept  o^er  cmtumn  v>ith  the  shadowy  ^a20/ 
And  now  among  the  wintry  clouds  again, 
BolVd  in  the  donhling  storm  she  tries  to  soar; 
To  swell  her  note  with  all  the  rushiog  winds  ; 
To  suit  her  sounding  cadence  to  the  floods^ 

Thorn.  Wm^  L  20. 

"  Borne,"  Ist  line,  a  participle  modified  by  "  on  eagle-pinions ;"  tilie 
same  remark  applies  to  rolled.  Several  infinitives  occur  in  these  hnee 
modified  by  nouns  and  prepositions.  For  ^'  eagle-pinions"  and  *'  sum- 
mer-blaze," see  §  70.     0*er  in  the  third  line  is  a  contraction  for  offer. 

The  learner  is  expected  to  analyze,  as  usual,  all  the  words  in  Italics. 

Let  the  learner  now  form  a  given  number  of  propositions,  contain- 
ing one  or  more  prepositions,  followed  by  nouns  or  a  pronoun.  Let  this 
exercise  be  repeated  till  he  becomes  well  acquainted  with  all  the  pre- 
positions in  the  list ;  and  let  him  have  credit  according  to  the  dex- 
terity shown  in  introducing  as  many  as  possible  of  the  modifications 
already  considered  in  each  proposition  which  he  forms. 

Remark. — Coses  sometimes  occur  in  which  a  preposition  Is  mani- 
festly suppressed  ;  as.  Go  your  way,  Speed  your  course,  Be  travels  the 
same  road.  On  is  here  suppressed.  We  say  to  ride  a  horse  and  to 
ride  on  a  horse.  The  first  is,  we  believe,  the  most  usual  construction. 
Perhaps  ride  in  this  case  should  be  considered  an  active  verb,  since  we 
can  use  a  passive  form,  and  say.  The  horse  was  ridden  to  death.  He 
resides  in  Bond  street,  No.  25.  It  is  customary  to  suppress  the  prepo- 
sition at  in  such  cases. 

§  82.  ADDmoNAL  Remabks  oy  THE  PsxposmoNS. — It  is  now,  we  belieye; 
generally  admitted  by  those  best  qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  the  sob- 
ject,  that  prepositions  are  not  an  originally  distinct  class  of  worda  (Tlie 
same  may  be  said  of  the  eonjonctions  and  the  adverbs.)  We  regard  prepo- 
sitions as  a  eolhction  (rather  than  a  class)  into  which  grammarians  throvf  sodi 
words  as  take  after  them  (to  form  a  complement)  a  noiin  in  an  oblique  case 
(that  is,  a  case  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  expressing  certain  modifi- 
cations)— words,  too,  which  have  lost,  through  the  lapse  of  time,  the  marks 
of  their  descent  and  of  their  original  use,  as  primary  parts  of  speech,  but 
which  most  likely  may  have  been,  as  many  philologists  contend,  all,  or 
nearly  all,  at  one  time  verbs  or  nouns.  The  £fict  that  tliey  all,  when  a  noun 
is  united  with  them  in  forming  a  complement^  require  that  it  should  be  in  an 
oblique  case,  distinguishes  them  from  adverbs  and  conjunctions,  llusis^  in 
fiict,  their  great  distinguishing  mark.  This  unfortunate  oollectioa  of  words 
has  suffered  very  harsh  and  unjust  usage  from  the  hands  of  samfS  ei  tJba 
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grmmmariiuHi  It  hia  been  commonly  said  that  they  expresB  no  meaning 
withont  the  help  of  another  word.  Mr.  Harris  goes  farther.  **  A  preposi- 
tion,'' says  he^  "is  a  part  of  speech,  devoid  itself  of  signification;  but  so 
formed  as  to  unite  two  words  that  are  significant,  and  that  refuse  to  coalesce 
or  nnite  of  themselres."  This  absurd  assertion  has  been  abundantly  exposed 
by  Home  Tooke,  in  his  usual  acrimonious  manner.  The  common  defini- 
tion still  given  of  these  words  b  that  they  "  serve  to  connect  words  with  one 
another,  and  to  show  the  relation  between  them."  We  doubt  the  correctn^s 
of  both  these  assertions.  In  performing  the  first  two  functions  mentioned 
above,  they  do  not  connect  words,  and  cannot  show  a  relation  between  them. 
And  yet  in  these  functions,  at  least  in  the  firsts  all  grammarians  have  recog- 
nised them  as  still*  preposiUonsi  In  the  second,  some  consider  them  adverbs^ 
But  if  in  the  first  use  they  admit  that  they  are  still  prepositions,  we  do  not 
■ee  how  they  can  consistently  refuse  to  admit  their  daim  to  be  such  in  the 
■eoond  U0&  Though  in  the  third  use  they  come  between  the  noun,  which 
with  them  forms  a  complement^  and  the  word  modified,  and  may  perhaps  be 
regarded  as  thus  forming  a  sort  of  bond  of  connection  between  them,  we  doubt 
whether  they  are  thus  placed  to  serve  this  purpose,  and  whether  they  oan  with 
propriety  be  called  eonneetivet  on  this  account 

As  to  the  second  assertion  in  the  common  definition  of  prepositions^  that 
they  show  the  relation  between  the  words  which  they  connect^  it  cannot^  as 
we  have  already  said,  apply  to  these  words  when  employed  in  the  first  and 
second  functions  described  above ;  and  even  when  employed  in  the  third 
function,  we  think  it  would  be  difficult  to  prove  satisfactorily  that  they 
alwajfM  or  generally  show  the  relation  or  a  relation  between  the  principal 
word  and  the  noun  which  follows  them.  That  the  preposition  and  the 
Doan  together^  which  follow  a  verb,  very  often  express  the  relation  of  its 
action  to  place,  time,  ^,  we  admit  But  this  is  very  different  from  say- 
ing that  the  preposition  expresses  (and  only  expresses^  in  addition  to  its 
wnneetive  force)  a  relation  between  the  action  of  the  verb  and  what  ia  ez- 
pressed  by  the  following  noun.  Let  us  try  examples :  The  man  ttaod  in  the 
kouiB — an  the  hauae — aver  the  haute — iMiin  the  hauM — out  af  the  haute 
before  the  house — behind  the  houee^  do.  He  vent  alang  the  street— up  the 
street— down  the  street,  &c  Now  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  saying  that  the 
several  prepositions  in  these  examples  merely  connect  house  and  staod  and 
went  and  street,  and  show  the  relation  between  the  action  of  standing  and 
the  house,  and  the  action  of  going  and  the  street.  A  man  ought  to  be 
able  to  give  a  reason  for  doubting,  as  well  as  for  believing.  We  give  our 
reason,  and,  though  the  subject  is  abstruse,  we  hope  to  exhibit  it  in  an  in- 
telligible form.  Let  us  select  any  one  of  these  prepositions  which  happens 
to  be  used  with  a  verb  without  a  noun  following,  or  with  a  verb  or  other 
word  in  forming  a  compound — down,  for  example.  Now  if  this  word  in  the 
examplft  above,  expresses  merely  a  relation  between  the  action  of  going  and 
tlie  i^wi»  we  are  at  a  loss  to  tell  what  it  expresses  in  the  phrase  eome  dbms 


•i« 


•  •I— 'lu'i!!;!!::  tliat  (■;iiiiu'l  \\\\\\  propriel 
Uur  im|>!«>j«iun  i-s  thai  the  princip^ 
inoditied  by  the  prcpoMtion  first,  and  tbt 
together  are  modified  by  the  noon  aftet 
referenee  to  a  Terb  used  as  the  principmi  t 
a  |»rti«iilar  direeHm  (we  know  not  w« 
li  an  cira    dirnitinn  suits  most  cases)  in  fV) 

k  preposition,  and  thns  modified,  thus  dirt 

i  For  example,  The  man  went  np  the  hili;  < 

. '  Here  the  Terb  went  is  uiodified  by  «p,  whi 

*  of  ffoinff,  or  ezpresMS  the  direction  of  the  i 

thus  modified,  thus  directed^  is  cwnpleted  by 
So  the  action  of  coming  receives  a  dircctioB 
modified  is  compieied  by  the  noun  htmrn, 
,  siicli  as  tfi,  <y,  tnik,  foTt  which  can  scarcely  b 

hftTe  not  snooeeded  in  finding  a  common  nt 
*  wUcfa  to  nnite  them  with  the  other  preporil 

ftoN,  seem  to  us  to  express  well  the  function  < 
tiom  We  fasre  doubted  whether  we  ought 
ais  to  this  yiew  of  the  function  of  prepositk 
about  the  eorrectness  of  this  doelrine,  we  foU 
aiu^  the  plan  of  treating  the  preposition  and 
kfaid  of  modification  (iliougfa  we  think  it  not 
teacher  ehoosei^  he  can  readily  follow  the  coi 
geetion  abore. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  *^ 
DfepositK*^ 
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■Md  with  referenee  either  to  plftoe  or  time,  except  /or,  which  appeexs  to 
BttFO  reference  always  to  purpose  or  to  eau$alUy.  But  many  of  them  are 
iurther  employed  by  a  sort  of  figurative  use,  in  speaking  of  objects  of  mere 
intellect,  when  the  mind  conceives  these  objects  as  having  some  anal(^  to 
otjects  existing  in  space  or  connected  with  time.  For  example,  we  say, 
not  man*8  houie  is  above^  heloto^  heyondy  under^  overt  dec,  your  friend's  house  ; 
0r,  That  man  lives  above,  <&c,  your  friend  Here  all  the  prepositions  are  em- 
ployed in  their  original  literal  sense.  But  when  I  say,  That  man  lives  above, 
MoM^  beyond,  <bc,  his  means,  there  is  a  figurative  use  of  the  prepositions. 
Tbere  is  a  transfer  of  these  words  to  express  something  that  the  mind  con- 
MTee  to  have  a  resemblance  to  the  relations  of  objects  in  place.  But,  as 
we  have  intimated  already,  this  makes  no  duinge  in  the  relation  which  the 
preposition  sustains  to  the  words  with  which  it  is  oonnected. 

If  tlie  suggestion  given  above  in  regard  to  the  function  of  prepoeitiona 
IB  followed,  we  may  simplify  the  oceount  which  we  have  given  of  them  in 
the  preceding  pages;  for,  in  this  case,  instead  of  three  distinct  functions,  the 
preposition  may  be  regarded  in  all  its  uses  as  performing  one  and  the  same 
Amotion.  The  only  di£forence  is^  that  in  one  case  it  is  attached  to  the  modi- 
fied or  principal  word  forming  a  compound,  in  another,  it  stands  as  a  sepa- 
rate modifying  sign ;  and  in  this  last  case  it  and  the  principal  word  are 
•ometimes  further  modified  by  a  noun,  and  sometimes  not  This  account 
would  stand  instead  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  three  distinct  functionsi 
These  would  thus  come  to  be  treated  as  three  distinct  forms  of  expression, 
into  which  a  preposition  enters  while  performing,  all  the  time,  one  and  the 
some  function  in  reference  to  the  principal  word. 

Treating  the  preposition  and  noun,  as  we  have  done  above,  as  a  compound 
modification,  we  were  compelled  to  treat  the  separate  uses  of  the  preposition 
OS  separate  functions.  We  consider  the  analysis  last  suggested  by  far  the 
most  natural  and  most  philosophical.  But  it  involves  a  total  change  of  the 
enrrent  definition  of  a  preposition.  We  have  already,  however,  shown,  we 
hope  to  the  satisfaction  of  eveiy  candid  and  intelligent  reader,  that  the 
eommon  definition  of  these  words  is,  by  no  means,  applicable  to  them  as  a 
doss  in  all  their  variouB  nsesL  We  doubt  whether  it  is  ttrietly  applicable  to 
any  one  of  them  in  any  one  use. 

[§  83.  There  is  a  distinotion  of  modifying  expressions  attached  to 
the  predicates  of  propositions,  which  we  have  not  yet  noticed,  and 
which  claims  our  attention  in  this  place.  (1)  We  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered all  modifications  as  aflEboting  either  the  snbject  or  the  predicate 
of  propositions  directly,  or  some  word  or  phrase  modifying  the  sub- 
ject or  the  predicate.  (2)  But  there  is  another  case  possible,  viz.,  a 
modification  applied  to  the  whole  assertion  made  by  the  union  of 


[S  88.  (1)  TeU  how  we  have  hitherto  considersd  all  modificstioiiflk    (9)  Whst  other 
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or  in  the  compound  davonfaU.  It  has  in  all  three  cases  plainly  tbe  mn§ 
significance.  Shall  we  eay,  that  in  all  it  expresses  merely  a  relation  f  And 
if  BO,  a  relation  of  what?  We  know  that  the  term  rtUstion  is  sometimes  so 
Taguely  used,  that  it  may  mean  almost  any  thing,  and  thus  serve  eon- 
yeniently  to  cover  a  large  amount  of  ignorance,  under  an  appearance  of  pro- 
found knowledge.  For  our  part^  we  are  willing  to  admit  the  imperfection 
of  our  knowledge  of  this  troublesome  class  of  words ;  we  are  willing  to  re- 
ceive Bound  information  in  reference  to  them.  But  so  fiu*  as  we  know,  we 
are  inclined  for  the  present  to  hold  that  each  of  them  is  a  word  significant 
of  Bomething  that  cannot  with  propriety  be  called  a  mere  relati4m. 

Our  impression  ia,  that  the  princip^  word  (whether  verb  or  noun)  iareally 
modified  by  the  preposition  firsts  and  then  the  principal  word  and  prfpontUm 
together  are  modified  by  the  noun  after  the  preposition.  To  illustrate^  by 
reference  to  a  verb  UBed  as  the  principal  word:  the  actum  ot  the  verb  recttves 
a  particular  direction  (we  know  not  well  what  to  call  it^  so  as  to  embrace 
all  cases— direction  suits  most  cases)  in  refertnee  to  plaee,  time,  Ac,  from  the 
preposition,  and  thus  modified,  thus  directed,  takes  a  noun  to  complete  it 
For  example.  The  man  went  np  the  hill;  or,  J%e  man  came  into  the  hcmte. 
Here  the  verb  went  is  modified  by  tip,  which  gives  a  direction  to  the  action 
of  going,  or  expresses  the  direction  of  tbe  action  of  going ;  and  the  acUon 
thus  modified,  thus  directed,  is  completed  by  the  addition  of  tbe  noun  hilL 
So  the  action  of  coming  receives  a  direction  from  into,  and  the  verb  thus 
modified  is  completed  by  the  noun  honse.  There  are  a  few  prepositioni^ 
sudi  as  in,  of,  with,  for,  which  can  scarcely  be  said  to  give  direction,  and  we 
have  not  succeeded  in  finding  a  common  notion  and  common  term  under 
which  to  unite  them  with  the  other  prepositions.  Hie  words  give  a  Erec- 
tion, seem  to  us  to  express  well  the  function  of  nearly  all  the  other  prepoii- 
tions.  We  have  doubted  whether  we  ought  not  to  accommodate  our  analy* 
sis  to  this  view  of  the  function  of  prepositions.  As  there  may  be  a  doubt 
about  the  correctness  of  this  doetiine,  we  follow,  like  the  French  grammari- 
ans^ the  plan  of  treating  the  preposition  and  noun  together,  as  forming  one 
kind  of  modification  (though  we  think  it  not  a  ningle  modification).  If  any 
teacher  chooses^  he  can  readily  follow  the  course  accommodated  to  our  sii^ 
gestion  above. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  in  the  above  remarks,  we  illustrate  the  function  of 
prepoeitioni^  by  reference  exclusively  to  their  use,  in  giving  a  direction  in 
relation  to  place,  in  speaking  of  things  materiaL  But  what  we  have  said 
will  equally  apply  to  them  when  transferred  to  express  what  has  rdation  to 
objects  of  thought^  where  there  iB^  strictiy  speaking,  no  conception  of  place. 
The  original  use  of  nearly  all  the  prepositions  appears  to  have  been  to  give 
local  direction  to  the  action  of  verbsw  From  this,  owing  to  the  analogies 
subsisting  between  place  or  space  and  time,  some  of  them  were  naturally 
transferred  to  express  shnilar  direction  of  the  action  in  relation  to  time. 
Perhaps  all  the  prepositions  which  we  have  enumerated,  are  atill  pAmtnij 
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Wid  with  referenee  either  to  plftoe  or  time,  except  /or,  which  appeals  to 
have  reference  always  to  purpose  or  to  eaumlity.  But  many  of  them  are 
farther  employed  by  a  sort  of  figurative  use,  in  speaking  of  objects  of  mere 
intellect^  when  the  mind  conceives  these  objects  as  having  some  anal(^  to 
objects  existing  in  space  or  connected  with  time.  For  example,  we  say, 
That  man*  8  houte  it  above,  beloto,  heyondf  undety  over,  4o.,  your  friend's  house; 
or,  jHla/  man  lives  above,  <&c.,  your  friend.  Here  all  the  prepositions  are  em- 
ployed in  their  original  literal  sense.  But  when  I  say,  That  man  lives  above, 
below,  beyond,  <&c,  his  means,  there  is  a  figurative  use  of  the  prepositions. 
There  is  a  transfer  of  these  words  to  express  something  that  the  mind  con- 
eeiTee  to  have  a  resemblanoe  to  the  relations  of  objects  in  place.  But,  as 
we  have  intimated  already,  this  makes  no  (^lange  in  the  relation  which  the 
piepoeition  sustains  to  the  words  with  which  it  is  oonnected. 

If  the  suggestion  given  above  in  regard  to  the  function  of  prepositiona 
k  followed,  we  may  simplify  the  account  which  we  have  given  of  them  in 
the  preceding  pages;  for,  in  this  ease,  instead  of  three  distinct  functions,  the 
preposition  may  be  regarded  in  all  its  uses  as  performing  one  and  the  same 
Amotion.  The  only  diffsreoce  is^  that  in  one  case  it  is  attached  to  the  modi- 
fied or  principal  word  forming  a  compound,  in  another,  it  stands  as  a  sepa- 
rate modifying  sign ;  and  in  this  last  case  it  and  the  principal  word  are 
•ometimes  further  modified  by  a  noun,  and  sometimes  not  This  account 
would  stand  instead  of  what  has  been  said  of  the  three  distinct  functional 
These  would  thus  come  to  be  treated  as  three  distinct  forms  of  expression, 
into  which  a  preposition  enters  while  performing,  all  the  time,  one  and  the 
same  function  in  reference  to  the  principal  word. 

Treating  the  preposition  and  noun,  as  we  have  done  above,  as  a  compound 
modification,  we  were  compelled  to  treat  the  separate  uses  of  the  preposition 
aa  separate  functions.  We  consider  the  analysis  last  suggested  by  far  the 
most  natural  and  most  philosophical.  But  it  involves  a  total  change  of  the 
enrrent  definition  of  a  preposition.  We  have  already,  however,  shown,  we 
hope  to  the  satisfaction  of  eveiy  candid  and  intelligent  reader,  that  the 
eommon  definition  of  these  words  is,  by  no  means,  applicable  to  them  as  a 
daas  in  all  their  variouB  naesL  We  doubt  whether  it  is  strictly  applicable  to 
any  one  of  them  in  any  one  use. 

[§  88.  There  is  a  distinotion  of  modifying  expressions  attached  to 
the  predicates  of  propositions,  which  we  have  not  yet  noticed,  and 
which  claims  our  attention  in  this  place.  (1)  We  have  hitherto  con- 
sidered all  modifications  as  aflEboting  either  the  sabject  or  the  predicate 
of  propositions  directly,  or  some  word  or  phrase  modifying  tlie  sub- 
ject or  the  predicate.  (2)  But  there  is  another  case  possible,  viz.,  a 
modification  applied  to  the  whole  assertion  made  by  the  union  of 

[S  88.  (1)  TeU  how  we  hsve  hitherto  oonaidered  all  modiflostioiia    (9)  What  other 
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Bobjeot  and  predicate.  (8)  Snob  modification  might,  peiiiaps,  witii 
propriety  be  called  a  modification  of  the  predicate,  since  it  modifies 
the  assertion;  for,  as  the  old  grammarians  have  said,  the  farce  of  the 
assertion  rests  in  the  predicate  or  verb.  (4)  Still  we  may  distingnish, 
and  sometimes  it  is  important  to  distinguish,  between  such  modifica- 
tions as  affect  specially  the  part  of  the  predicate  contained  in  the  verb, 
and  sQch  as  affect  the  whole  preceding  assertion — we  mean  preceding 
in  order  of  sense. 

(5)  The  modifications  affecting  the  predicate,  already  examined, 
excepting  the  class  now  under  consideration,  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  all  of  the  first  kind ;  they  affect  that  part  of  the  predicate  con- 
tained in  the  verb.  (6)  Many  of  the  runm  and  preposition  modifica- 
tions are  also  of  the  same  kind,  as,  for  instance,  the  noun  andprepO" 
sition  used  to  describe  the  manner  of  an  action,  (7)  This  noon  is 
perhaps  always  accompanied  with  a  descriptiye  adjective.  (8)  Tk$ 
man  acted  m  a  becoming  manner.  Here,  in  a  heeoming  manner  is 
employed  to  modify  acted.  The  predicate  asserted  is,  'acting  t n  a  ^ 
coming  manner.  The  nonn  and  preposition  with  the  accompanying 
complementary  words,  a  becoming^  complete  acting, 

(9)  The  noon  and  preposition  employed  to  indicate  the  personal 
object,  may  also  be  considered  as  directly  completing  the  part  of  the 
predicate  contained  in  the  verb.  Example :  He  wrote  to  me.  He  car- 
ried a  letter  fob  mb.  Here  to  me  and^J^r  me^  may  be  regarded  as  com- 
pleting the  predicates  writing  and  carrying^  though  it  is  not  so  clear 
as  in  the  case  above,  that  it  may  not  as  well  be  considered  as  modify- 
ing the  whole  assertion. 

(10)  A  large  portion,  however,  of  the  noun  and  preposition  modi- 
fications, are  of  the  second  kind.  They  express  some  circnmstanoe  ne- 
cessary to  complete  the  assertiony  bat  not  directly  descriptive  or  com- 
plementary of  the  verbal  predicate.  They  do  not  express  a  modifica- 
tion inherent  in  the  action  indicated  by  the  verb,  or  conceived  by  the 
mind  as  specially  connected  with  it.    (11)  Example:  In  tux  beoin- 

is  possible?  (8)  How  might  such  modiflcatioDS  as  now  described  be  considered  !  (4)  Be> 
peat  what  is  said  aboat  the  importance  of  distinguishing  modifications  which  are  applied  to 
the  whole  proposition. 

(S)  Bepeat  the  remark  in  reference  to  the  modifications  alreadj  considered.  (8)  Wh^ 
is  said  of  many  of  the  noun  and  preposition  modifications  ?  (7)  How  is  the  noon  in  the  ncmn 
and  preposition  expressing  manner  generally  accompanied?  (8)  Qive  example  and  iUos- 
trate. 

(9)  How  may  the  nonn  and  preposition  expressing  the  personal  otiJect  be  considerodt 
Give  illustration  by  example. 

(10)  Bepeat  the  substance  of  what  is  said  in  reference  to  a  largo  portion  of  the  noon  and 
proposition  modifications.    (11)  Dlnstrate  by  examplesi 
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aDro>  €M  enaUd  the  heaoen^  dco.  Here,  In  the  beginning^  ezpreases 
BO  inherent  modification  of  the  action  of  creating^  bat  rather  com- 
pletee  the  whole  assertion,  God  created  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  The 
Jtoy  wrote  on  Saturday  to  hie  father.  Here  on  Saturday  does  not 
n^Klify  writing^  as  the  words  in  a  beautiful  manner  modify  or  describe 
writing^  when  we  say,  The  boy  terites  in  a  beautiJ^U  manner. 

(12)  To  distingmsh  this  Bpeciea  of  noun  and  prepoeition  mo^^isa^ 
tions,  we  may  call  them  eireumetantial  modifications.  The  modifica- 
tions of  time,  distance,  &c.,  considered  in  the  next  section,  as  well  as 
many  of  the  adverbs,  belong  to  this  class.  See  more  on  this  subject 
in  what  we  shall  have  to  say  on  the  adverbs  (§  92). 

It  may  not  be  necessary,  perhape^  on  account  of  this  distinc- 
tion, to  recognise  a  class  of  modifications  affecting  the  whole  aeeertion 
oontained  in  a  proposition,  and  not  the  separate  parts  of  the  propo- 
sition, since  some  might  contend  that  in  all  the  examples  given  above 
it  is  the  predicate  which  is  affected.  It  will  be  sufficient,  when  such 
a  case  occurs,  to  notioe  that  the  modification  is  of  the  cireum9t€mtial 
class. 

(13)  It  will  be  observed  that  as  these  circumstantial  modifications 
aflbct  the  general  assertion,  it  is  not  so  necessary  to  indicate  their  con- 
nection with  the  verb,  by  the  position  aligned  to  them  in  the  propo- 
sition. Accordingly,  nouns  and  prepositions,  aa  well  as  adverbs  em- 
ployed to  express  circumstances,  are  often  arranged  finr  fh>m  the  verb, 
yery  frequently  when  they  express  time  or  order  in  the  beginning  of 
the  proposition.  (14)  Such  circumstantial  modifications  are  often 
separated  by  interpunction  from  the  rest  of  the  proposition.] 

§  84.  When  we  entered  on  the  consideration  of  the  preposi- 
tions, we  reserved  a  class  of  modifications  formed  by  nouns,  which 
require  some  reference  to  the  noun  and  preposition  modification  in 
explaining  them.  We  now  return  to  these,  and  so  finish  all  that 
we  have  to  say  about  nouns  employed  for  the  purpose  of  modify- 
ing verbs  and  other  nouns. 

The  Accusative  op  Time,  Value,  Weight,  Measure. — (1) 
Nouns  which  express  time,  especially  the  duration  of  time,  value, 
weiffht,  measure,  including  all  the  dimensions,  are  employed  with- 


(IS)  How  do  we  difUngnlBh  this  species  of  modifications  ?   Heotloo  some  which  belong 
to  this  species. 

(18)  Kepeat  what  Is  said  In  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  clrcomstantlal  modlfloaUons^ 

(14)  What  Is  said  of  separating  drcamstantlal  modifications  bjr  Interpnnctlon  ?] 

f  64.  (1)  Mention  the  cIswm  of  nooni  employed  wlthoat  a  prepositioa  to  eiprcM  whit 
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out  the  help  of  a  preposition  to  expfeas  a  modification  equivakat 
to  the  noun  and  prepositipn  modification.  (2)  Nouns  expressing  a 
complement  of  this  kind  are  commonly  said  to  be  in  the  accusative 
or  objective  case,  and,  in  every  such  complement,  most  grammari- 
ans suppose  that  the  suppression  of  a  preposition  occurs  (a).  (3) 
When  a  modification  of  this  kind  is  formed,  the  learner  may  say 
that  the  verb  is  modified  or  completed  by  an  accusative  of  timej 
of  value,  &c,  as  the  case  may  be  (6). 

(4)  We  may  add  to  these  the  word  home.  When  this  noim  is 
used  to  modify  a  verb  signifying  motion  ft>— no  preposition  is  em- 
ployed with  it  In  other  words,  the  preposition  to  is  not  employed 
with  the  noun  home.  It  is  not  correct  to  say,  Go  to  home,  He  came 
to  hom^,  but  Ch  home,  He  came  home.  In  all  other  cases,  except 
when  motion  to  is  expressed,  we  employ  a  preposition  with  this 
word,  as  we  would  with  other  names  of  place;  as.  He  goes  from 
hom£.  He  combes  from  home.  He  is  at  home.  We  do  not  say,  He  is 
IN  home. 

We  give  examples  of  this  kind  of  modifications,  aooompanyiag 
them  with  illustrativo  remarks.  The  examples  may  be  used  by  the 
learner  as  an  exercise  in  analysis. 

(6)  Examples. — 1st.  Of  the  AcoimATrvE  of  Time.  Time  how  Lono. 
— Moses  dwelt  forty  years  in  the  land  of  Midian.  That  man  has  resided 
thirty  years  in  the  United  States,  He  has  Used  seven  years  in  lanr 
don.  Datid  reigned  seven  years  in  Hebron,  Tims  when. — John  or- 
riwd  this  mominff.  That  act  was  passed  last  year.  He  mil  come  to 
town  next  weeJc, 

(6)  When  we  name  a  particular  day  of  the  week,  or  of  the  month, 
we  usually  employ  with  it  the  preposition  on  ;  He  arrived  on  Thurs- 
day.  He  went  away  on  the  first  day  of  May.  (T)  When  we  designate 
the  particular  year,  we  employ  the  preposition  in,  thus.  In  the  year 
1851.  Where  1851  may  bo  considered  as  performing  the  function  of 
a  ^oun — the  proper  name  of  the  year,  and  year  a  notin  in  apposttion 
with  it  (c). 

li  equivalent  to  «  noun  and  propodUon  modification.  In  what  ease  is  a  noon  laid  to  be 
when  tbofl  employed,  and  what  apppresaion  is  soppoeed  to  oooor  ?  (8)  Wliat  maj  we  call 
inch  modifications  ? 

(4)  Bepeat  what  is  said  of  the  word  home,  with  the  examples  and  illnstraUona 

(6)  Bepeat  a  few  of  the  ezamplea  of  the  accnsati ve  of  time 

(6)  What  constroction  do  we  nse  when  we  name  a  particnlar  day  of  the  w«^  or  of  ttM 
month  t    Give  example^    (T)  What  when  we  designate  the  partieolar  year? 
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(8)  2d.  AoousATiYE  OF  Value. — ^The  only  nerh  after  which  this  is 
iied^  we  believe,  is  60»t,  This  hooh  cost  six  shillingi^  JohrCs  kntfe  co$i 
•even  $hillingA,  &c.  (9)  Besides  the  accusative  of  the  price,  another  ao- 
euBative  of  the  quantity — weight  or  ineamre — ^is  often  used  to  modify 
liie  verb  coBt,  For  example,  Flour  costs  five  dollars  a  barrel.  That 
Ua  costs  six  shillings  a  pound.  Wheat  costs  seven  shillings  a  husihel. 
That  cloth  costs  twenty-fivo  shillings  a  yard  (jl). 

(10]  8d.  Accusative  of  Weiqut. — This  is  used  after  the  verb 
iseigh.  The  haU  weighs  one  hundred  jp^mtm/*.  You  weigh  one  hundred 
and  eighty  pounds  (e), 

(11)  4rth.  AcousA-TivE  OF  Measure. — ^This  is  used  after  the  verb 
wuature  employed  intransitively  and  after  extends.  This  Jield  measures 
ten  acres.  The  piece  of  cloth  measures  twenty  yards,  (12)  We  do  not  re- 
commend these  forms  of  expression  as  pure  English,  though,  we  believe, 
they  are  in  common  colloquial  use.  In  writing  we  would  certainly 
adopt  another  form  of  expression,  and  avoid  the  neater  use  of  the 
yerb  measure,     (13)  This  road  extends  a  mile^  &c, 

(14)  The  accusative  of  the  measure  of  distance,  or  what  may  be 
more  briefly  called,  the  accusative  of  distance,  is  used  after  the  namer- 
008  verbs  which  express  the  different  ways  of  movement  from  place 
to  place.  Examples:  (16)  I  walked  five  miles  this  morning.  Me  rides 
fifty  mil/!s  a  day.  The  ship  sailed  twelve  hnots  an  hour.  They  travelled 
a  great  distance.  We  drove  ten  miles.  In  most  of  these  examples,  there 
k  an  accusative  of  time  besides  the  accusative  of  distance. 

Exercise  I.,  II.,  III.,  &c. — A  given  number  of  propositions  with 
accusatives  of  time,  &c.,  as  complements. 

Note  (a).  It  may  well  be  doubted  whether  in  regard  to  many  of  these  ao- 
eotatiTea  of  time,  value,  Ac,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  a  preposition  is  sup- 
pNHed.  In  forms  of  speech  where  a  preposition  is  sometimes  employed, 
and  sometimes  not,  in  expressing  the  same  modification,  whenever  the  pre- 
pontion  is  omitted,  we  may  Bay  that  a  preposition  is  suppressed.  But  in  cases 
where  the  insertion  of  any  known  preposition  would  appear  forced  and  un- 
natoral,  it  is  surely  unphilosophioa];  if  not  absurd,  to  say  that  a  preposition 
ii  rappressed.    Whoever  asserts  that  a  preposition  in  any  g^ven  instance  is 


(S)  After  what  verb  is  the  ftccusative  of  valne  or  price  nsed?  Oire  examples.  (9)  Tell 
wbat  second  accuaative  is  naed  after  cost,  and  give  examples. 

(10)  After  what  verb  is  an  aocnsatire  of  weight  employed  ?    Examples. 

(11)  What  verbs  does  the  aocoaatiTe  of  measare  fbllqw?  Give  examples  of  the  verb 
WKflWftf  with  aocosative  of  measure.  (12)  What  is  said  ot  the  form  of  expression,  the 
/leld  tneasure»  Un  acre»  f    (13)  Give  example  with  the  verb  extends. 

(li)  What  is  remarlced  in  x«f^nce  to  the  accusative  of  distance?  (15)  Give  examples 
ef  the  socoaatlve  of  dfstsnos  need  with  Tarloos  verbow 

10 
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Bnppremed,  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  without  hesitatioii  what  partieiilar  pre- 
poution,  and  to  show  that;  hj  inserting  it  before  a  nonn,  the  tame  meaninf 
can  be  expressed  as  well,  if  not  better,  and  more  dearly  and  MXj.  This 
task  we  would  not  like  to  undertake  in  reference  to  many  of  the  accutatiTcs 
of  duration,  yalue,  40,  which  are  used  to  complete  verbs  and  a^jeotivea 
All  this  difficulty  arises  from  commencing  at  the  wrong  end  of  a  subject 
Firsts  it  is  settled  or  taken  for  granted,  that  the  noun  of  time,  yalue,  dee.,  is 
in  the  accusative  cose,  on  what  grounds,  we  know  not;  except  it  is  because 
such  circumstances  are  expressed  generally  by  an  accusative  in  Ijttin ;  and 
next  the  search  is  for  some  word  to  govern  this  accusative ;  and  what  so  con« 
yenient  as  a  preposition?  And  yet^  were  the  question  put;  why  should  s 
preposition  take  the  noun  which  follows  it  in  the  accusative,  it  would  be  full 
as  difficult  to  answer,  as  to  account  for  a  noun  without  a  preposition  being 
employ^  to  indicate  timet  value^  <&o.  Instead  of  this,  the  true  method  of 
inquiry  appears  to  us  to  be,  first,  to  ascertain  the  function  whidi  these  nouDB 
of  ttme^  valtte^  <fcc,  perform,  next,  to  mark  this  function  by  a  distmotiTe 
name^  without  giving  ourselves  much  trouble  about  settling  exactly — whst 
is,  in  1}i6  present  usage  of  our  language,  both  unimportant  and  obscure — ^tke 
case  of  the  word,  and  then  we  may  safely  let  the  government  go  to  the  re- 
ceptacle (it  would  need  to  be  a  capacious  one)  of  grammatical  anilities. 

The  truth  is;  that  all  this  class  of  modifications  now  expressed  in  "RngliA 
without  the  help  of  a  preposition,  were  expressed  in  Anglo-Saxon  by  caie 
fiirms.  The  noun  of  measure,  value,  age,  was  put  in  the  genitive  ;  the  noun 
expreflsing  the  time  when^  in  the  genitive  or  dative  ;  and  the  time  how  long 
(duration)  was  indicated  by  the  use  of  the  accusative. 

From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  it  is  not^  perhaps,  altogether  correct  to  call 
these  modifieaiione  indiscriminately  aooobakw  of  time,  value,  measure,  Ac 
But  this;  in  reference  to  the  name  and  the  discrimfaiatioii  of  oases,  is  of  small 
importance  in  the  present  state  of  our  language.  EBaoe  we  do  not  now  em- 
ploy the  genitive — the  only  case  form  which  remiliM  to  us — for  any  of 
these  purposes  of  expressing  time,  <fcc.,  (the  old  word  whiles,  now  shortened 
into  while,  is  an  example  of  the  genitive  used  to  express  the  time  when,)  it 
would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  discriminate  between  datives  and  aeeusatives 
of  titne,  Aq.,  after  distinct  forms,  both  of  dative  and  accusative,  have,  long 
since,  become  obsolete.  What  is  important^  is  to  distinguish  the  peoulMr 
function  of  these  nouns ;  or  if  we  speak  of  ease,  to  distinguish  the  ease  used 
in  these  modifications  from  the  nominative  case  used  as  subject  noun,  and  for 
other  purposes  already  enumerated. 

The  method  of  indicating  such  functions  of  nouns  as  we  are  now  con- 
sidering, as  well  as  what  we  have  called  genitive,  dative,  and  objective  modi- 
fications, by  inflexion,  seems  to  have  existed  in  most  languages  prior  to  the 
use  of  prepositions  for  this  purpose.  It  is  the  introduction  of  prepositions  to 
help  in  forming  this  kind  of  modifications^  as  w«  think,  that  is  a  compara- 
tively modem  innovation,  and  not  the  suppreakm  of  prepoBitioii%  as  some 
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gnnnmaruuiB  wonid  leave  hb  to  conclnde.  The  expression  of  complements 
of  Hme^  valve,  Aa,  without  the  interrention  of  a  preposition,  is  more  prop- 
cri^r  considered  by  some  a  remnant  of  the  old  language,  which,  in  this  in* 
gtanee,  has  undei^ne  no  change  since  the  earliest  period  known,  save  what 
haa  arisen  from  the  suppression  of  case  form&  We  believe  that  there  never 
was  a  time,  as  fiir  back  as  the  date  of  the  most  ancient  remains  of  Anglo- 
Bason,  when  a  preposition  was  used  in  the  greater  part  of  the  modifications^ 
eipfcssive  of  duralioti,  meaaure,  dittance,  Ac 

We  shall  soon  have  occasion  to  observe,  that  some  adjectives  are  modi- 
fled  in  the  same  manner  by  accusatives  of  time,  value,  measure,  Ac 

KoTE  (b). — ^We  employ  the  name  aecuaative  of  time,  <fcc.,  in  preference  to 
llie  objective  of  time,  Ac,  lest  the  learner  by  Hie  use  of  the  latter  name, 
should  be  led  inadvertently  to  confound  this  with  the  obfeeHve  modification 
of  verbs,  from  which  it  must  be  carefully  distinguished.  These  irords  of 
time,  price,  ^,  do  not  express  a  pastive  object,  such  as  can  becom*  the  sub- 
ject of  the  verb  employed  in  the  pamveform.  The  verbs  which  admit  this 
form  of  modification,  are  in  fact  generally  neuter  verbs^  having  no  passive  form. 

Note  (e). — ^We  have  another  way  of  expressing  duration  of  tim§,  or  the 
Hme  how  long,  by  employing  the  word  during.  Thus  we  say,  He  trill  remain 
with  ua  DURiNO  the  dag,  the  week,  the  month,  the  year,  the  holidayt,  Ac  But 
this  is  a  totally  different  construction.  During,  which  some  call  a  preposi- 
tion, is  plainly  an  imperfect  participle,  and  the  construction  k  what  is  called 
m  noun  with  a  p<irHeipl&—eai  abbreviated  form  of  a  proposition.  In  this  obn- 
atruction  the  noun  may  be  considered  as  in  the  nominative  oase^  if  we  pleaea^ 
or  in  the  dative,  but  most  certainly  it  ia  not  in  the  aoomative  governed  by 
during,  as  many  grammarians  assert    (See  §  148:  18.) 

Note  {d). — ^Here,  tome  say,  the  preposition  iob  is  suppressed,  and  to  be 
wnderstood  before  the  word  of  quantity.  But  it  cannot  be  supplied  without 
manifest  awkwardneM.  And  hence  our  book-keepers  resort  to  the  Latin 
]n«poeition  per — a  praedce  which  betrays  more  pedantry  than  proper  regard 
for  the  purity  of  our  language.  The  preposition  for  was  never,  we  pre- 
■ome,  currently  employed  in  our  language  before  words  of  quantity  coming 
after  either  the  verb  coet,  or  the  adjective  worth.  If  any  preposition  is  sup- 
pressed in  such  constructions^  we  suspect  that  it  must  be  bt,  not  fob. 

Query. — Is  it  not  possible  that  the  a  employed  in  this  case,  instead  of 
being  the  (so  called)  article,  or  the  numeral,  as  some  think,  b  the  preposition 
noticed  in  the  preceding  section  f  To  this  it  might  be  objected  that  we  can 
use  the  in  such  constructions  without  much  variation  of  the  sense.  That 
tloik  eotta  thirty  ahiUinge  the  yard  This  is  not  so  natural ;  when  we  use 
the,  we  believe,  we  most  commonly  insert  by.  It  might  also  be  objected, 
fhat^  if  a  thus  used  before  a  noun  of  quantity  is  the  proposition,  there  is 
an  unnatural  suppression  of  the  article.  Tliis  ellipsis  would  be  necessary 
and  not  unnatural,  as  the  preposition  a  could  not  well  be  followed  either  by 
the  artiole  mofthjthe. 


S5d  nBucTuu  or  LurovAoa*  fiM. 


W^  ara  more  huilined  to  tiiink  thati  if  tbeM  i»  MtUj*  an  eUipm  in 
QQDitractioiiy  it  ia  the  eUipaia  or  suppreieioa  of  a  propaaition,  rather  than  of 
tiprepotUum,  or  of  an  article.  To  illustrate  by  an  example^  auppoae  I  am 
aaked  the  price  of  a  piece  of  doth,  I  reply,  JTus  eloik  cott  thirty  MkiUittffa, 
This  is  a  complete  pn^oaitioD,  but  it  doea  not  contain,  as  I  find  when  I  come 
to  the  end  of  it^  a  sufficiently  definite  answer  to  the  question.  I  therefore 
add»  as  it  were  by  afUr-Uuiugbif  the  words  a  yardt  equivalent  to  the  add»> 
tional  propoeitioD,  A  yard  of  it  eottM.  thirty  thillingt^  or  to  the  two  addi- 
tional propositiom^  A  yard  of  it,  Imeai*,  coats  thirty  ahilHnga,  This  kind  of 
after-tho%^lht,  we  sospect^  afiEbrda  the  true  clue  to  the  explanation  of  the  ori- 
gin of  many  otherwise  pnaling  construotiona  See  another  ease  to  whieh  it 
applies  in  the  next  note.  We  might  refer  the  learned  reader  to  Greek  con- 
atmctions  which,  we  think,  moat  likely  originated  fint  from  after-thougki^ 
and  at  last  beeame  established  idiama  in  the  progress  of  the  language.  Some- 
times the  tfU0ft«6/«  extenaum  of  such  idioma,  after  they  haye  been  once  re- 
oeired,  haa  added  to  the  difficultiea  which  the  grammarian  haa  to  encounter 
in  A^Uming  them.    We  refer  to  such  examples  aa^ 

'AAX*  «&«  *Arp«tt9  ^KyatUiufoifi  VSoyc  du^^ 

But  it  did  not  please  Agamemnon,  son  of  Atrens — soul ;  equivalent  to^ 
U  did  not  pUaae  AgamemnoH — Imean  it  did  not  pleaaa  hia  aouL  Such  datives 
as  i^«y«^  here,  we  think  first  originated  from  afiar-thouyhi.  And  in  the  same 
manner,  periiapa^  we  may  account  for  the  origin  of  the  accusative  employed 
in  Greek  to  speo^f  the  part^  circumstance,  ^,  often  imitated  by  the  Latin 
poeta. 

When  such  expreaaions  are  often  repeated,  they  become  establlBhed 
idUwia  ;  their  origin  is  forgotten ;  they  are  recognised  as  a  regular  mode  of 
expreoung  a  certain  sort  of  modification;  and  are^  sometimes  (to  increase 
the  grammarian's  perplexity)^  extended  itiaenaihly  to  serve  purposes  in  lan- 
guage veiy  different  from  those  for  which  they  were  primarily  employed. 

The  grammarians  have  said  very  little  on  the  subject  of  these  aceuaatiaei 
cf  iima,  ibc,  as  we  have  ventured  to  call  tliem,  because  they  have  unhcsttat* 
ingly  conduded  that  a  preposition  is  in  all  such  cases  suppressed— -and  that 
this  ellipsis  accounts  completely  for  the  constructiou.  A  more  extensive 
knowledge  of  our  very  earliest  English  authors,  might  throw  light  on  some 
of  the  idiomatic  oonstruetious  now  noticed,  and  might  either  confirm  or  set 
aside  the  explanations  which  we  have  suggested  .We  are  not  perfectly  sat- 
isfied on  some  points.  We  wish  more  light  It  is  to  be  desired  that  those 
who  are  engaged  in  exploring  the  dark  regions  of  onr  literature,  would  bear 
in  mind  those  points  in  the  construction  of  our  language,  which  still  need 
elucidation.  And  these  are  not  a  few.  To  do  any  service  in  this  caus^ 
those  who  engage  in  the  inquiry  must  do  so  free  from  the  trammels  of  all 
grammatical  theories. 

NoTB  (a), — ^We  have  another  way  of  expressing  waight,  in  which  the 
word  yteiffht  itself  occurs  as  an  aceuaativa  of  weight,  exoept  we  consider  it  as 
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employed  originally  by  after-thought^  to  explain  a  proposition  already  com- 
pleted. (See  Note  d.)  For  example,  This  bale  is  one  hundred  poundt  weiqht. 
Here  we  might  supply  the  words  as  to,  or  in  or  bt/.  This  would  make  a 
Tery  clumsy  as  well  as  finical  expression — such  aa,  we  suspect,  our  early 
straightforward  forefathers  never  employed.  "We  suppose  that  the  word 
weight  was  added  by  after-thought^  as  we  have  said,  to  explain  that  pounds 
hjf  toeiffhtf  not  pounds  sterling^  were  meant  The  difference  between  these 
two  kinds  of  pounds  is  of  ancient  date  in  our  financial  history. 


CHAPTER  VL 

OP    ADJECTIVES. 

§  85.  (1)  We  pass  now  from  that  class  of  modifications  which 
consists  wholly  or  partly  of  nouns  to  those  which  are  effected  by 
words,  invented  and  employed  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  modi- 
fication^-of  completing  the  noun  and  the  verb.  Here  the  adjec- 
tives claim  our  first  attention. 

OP   ADJECTIVES. 

(2)  The  adjectives  rank  next  to  the  nouns  and  verbs  in  impor- 
tance. (3)  They  have  received  the  name  of  adjective,  because  they 
are  intended  for  the  purpose  of  being  adjected,  or  added  to  &pr%fh 
eipal  word  to  determine,  limit,  describe,  or  qualify  it ;  or,  to  use  the 
more  general  expression,  which  we  employ  as  including  all  these 
purposes,  to  modify  it.  (4)  The  adjective  may  be  considered  the 
chief  modifier, 

(5)  We  divide  the  adjectives  into  two  classes,  which  we  shall 
call  descriptive  adjectives  (des,  a.),  and  determinative  adjectives  (det 
a.).  (6)  The  descriptive  adjectives  are  far  the  most  numerous  class, 
and,  besides,  the  easiest  to  explain.  (7)  We  shall  consider  them 
first,  as  a  knowledge  of  their  use  will  prepare  the  way  for  the  better 
understanding  of  the  determinatives.* 


*  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  not  treated  the  partieiplee  as  a  dis- 
tinct class  of  adjectives.  The  reason  is  that^  except  when  employed  in  form- 
ing  compound  tenses^  as  already  deseribed,  and  in  performing  the  part  of 

f  SB.  (1)  Bepest  the  introductory  remark. 

(2)  How  io  the  adjeettves  rank  in  importance  t 

(B)  Ten  the  reason  aasigotd  forgiving  this  elan  of  words  the  same  AiuaorrnL  (4)  How 
may  the  adjective  be  considered  ! 

(5)  Into  what  claasM  are  the  adjectives  divided  ?  (e)  What  is  said  cC  the  deBflctpUrs 
•4)«ctives?    (7)  What  raasoa  is  assigned  ftMroonsidering  them  Unit 


The  Descriptive  Adjectives. — (8)  The  nanie  descriptive  is 
given  to  this  class  of  words  bocause  they  describe  an  object  (ex- 
pTessed  by  the  noun  to  which  they  are  attached  as  attributives,  or 
of  which  they  are  predicated),  by  some  quality  or  property  eil^er 
attributed  to  it  or  asserted  of  it  (8  a)  These  words,  by  some  called 
adjective  nouns^  are,  like  the  abstract  nouns,  the  names  of  qualities^ 
prcperties,  attributes  of  objects,  but  they  are  not,  like  the  abstract 
nouns,  employed  as  the  subjects  of  propositions.  (9)  To  illustrate 
this  by  an  example,  goodness  is  an  abstract  noun,  the  name  of  a 
moral  quality,  and  can  be  employed  as  the  subject  of  a  proposition, 
Goodness  is  one  of  the  divine  attributes.  Or  it  can  be  employed  in 
modifying  other  nouns  with  the  help  of  a  preposition,  as,  A  man  of 
goodness.    But  good,  also  the  name  of  the  same  moral  quality,  can 

predicates  in  contracted  aeceuory  propoaitionB  to  be  described  hereafter, 
they  differ  nothing  in  their  fanctioos  from  descriptive  adjectives.  The  dif- 
ference between  them  and  common  descriptive  adjectives  is  in  meaning. 
The  adjectives  express  qualities  inherent  in  objects,  the  participles  express 
actions  attributively  of  which  the  noun  they  modify  represents  either 
the  agent  or  the  recipient  or  passive  object  The  participles  of  that  very 
peculiar  (peculiar  as  to  significance)  verb  to  be,  may  perhaps  be  regarded 
as  forming  an  exception. 

Participles  in  many  cases  become  adjectivei^  when  they  are  used  not  to 
express  an  action,  but  ta^  inherent  attribute.  An  action  indefinitely  con- 
tinued, merges  into  an  inherent  attribute.  Tlius  the  participle  loving,  in 
such  phrases  aa^  A  loving  friendt  comes  to  express  an  inherent  attribute, 
because  the  action  is  capable  of  indefinite  continuance,  or,  in  other  words^  be- 
comes habitual  Some  actions  again  produce  permanent  e£fectB^  and  hence  their 
perfect  participles  expressing  the  completion  of  these  effects,  come  to  be  used 
as  common  adjectives  to  express  acquired  inherent  qualities.  Thus  in  the 
phrase.  An  educated  man,  a  learned  man,  the  words  edmated  and  learned 
are  used  as  common  descriptive  adjectives^  and  express  permanent  though 
acquired  qualities 

What  we  have  described  above^  we  believe  to  be  the  true  distinction  be- 
tween a  participle  and  a  partioiple  adjecdvely  used.  The  assertion  of  the 
old  grammarian^  that  when  a  participle  ceases  to  indicate  time,  it  becomes 
an  a^^eotive,  appears  to  us  inoorrect  At  all  events  it  cannot  apply  to  "Bng- 
lish  partidplea^  which  do  not  indicate  time,  but  merely  the  state  of  the  ac- 
tion at  complete  or  incomplete — perfect  or  imperfect. 

(3)  WLy  f»  Umbsiim  doserlptiye  given  to  this  dsas  of  words? 

0  a)  Ib  what  sie  Uie  deserlptlTe  a^JecUvee  Mia,  snd  in  wbatnnllke,  abstract  noimst  (P) 
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only  be  used  adjeciively^  in  connection  with  a  principal  word  to 
which  it  is  adjected^  whidi  it  describes,  or  modifies.* 

(10)  It  cannot,  like  the  noun  goodness^  be  used  as  the  subject 
of  a  proposition.  We  can  assert  nothing  of  it  (11)  We  find  in- 
deed such  propositions  as,  The  good  alone  are  happy j  but  it  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  good  is  in  this  proposition  an  abbreviated  expression  for 
good  merij  good  persons j  or  good  people.  Either  merij  or  peraonSy  or 
some  noun  of  similar  meaning,  is  manifestly  implied.  (12)  To  as- 
sert of  what  >ve  understand  by  the  term  ^ooc?,  considered  alonei 
that  it  is  happy  would  be  absurd.  (13)  When  considered  {for' 
molly,  technically^  or  materialiter)  as  a  mere  word  without  refer- 
ence to  its  meaning,  we  can  employ  it  as  the  subject  of  such  pfQfx>- 
sitions  as  the  following:  Good  is  a  word  of  one  syllable  or  of  four 
letters  ;  Good  is  an  adjective ;  Good  expresses  a  moral  quality^  Ac 
(14)  But  these  assertions  are  made  in  reference  to  the  word  or  sign, 
not  in  reference  to  what  good  denotes,  (15)  If  we  wish  to  make 
any  assertion  about  the  quality  expressed  by  good,  we  must  employ 
the  abstract  noun  goodness^  as  the  subject  of  the  proposition. 

(16)  Lest  we  should  be  misunderstood,  we  must  call  the  attention 


*  The  adjectiye  is  a  more  brief^  oompact^  complete  way  of  expreniiig 
the  same  thing  that  is  expressed  by  the  nwm  and  preposition,  A  good  man 
is  equivalent  to,  A  man  of  goodtiess^  and  generally  speaking,  a  much  more 
convenient  phrase.  When  we  have  an  adjective  to  erpress  a  quality,  it 
forms  the  most  perfect  kind  of  complement  The  adjectives  may  be  regard- 
ed as  a  most  artificial  contrivance— one  of  the  last  results  of  the  refinement 
of  language.  The  want  of  a  word  of  this  sort  to  express  a  quality,  is  often 
felt  as  a  serious  disadvantage  by  those  who  value  a  compact^  terse,  and  forci- 
ble style  of  writing.  For  example,  we  have  no  adjective  to  express  the  at- 
tribute ttnmlnlity;  for  sensible  does  not  express  this  attribute,  but  one  eor 
tirely  distinct  from  it.  If  we  wish  to  speak  of  a  man  poflsessed  of  this  quality, 
we  have  to  say,  A  man  of  sensibility.  Such  lumbering  complements^  espea- 
ally  when  often  repeated,  enfeeble  style. 


lUostrate  this  by  an  example.  (10)  What  Ihrther  is  said  <»f  Uie  a^JeoUT*  ffood  t  (11)  What 
Ia  said  in  reference  to  the  good  in  snch  an  assertion  as  The  good  alone  are  happy  f  (IS) 
Can  ve  assert  any  thing  of  good  alone  in  its  proper  sense  ?  (18)  Repeat  the  reniaxk  in  re- 
ference to  good  and  similar  adjectives  considered  {maUriaU^)  as  mere  wordu  Bepeat 
examples.  (14)  What  is  said  of  the  assertions  in  the  examples  ?  (15)  What  word  most  we 
nae,  when  we  wish  to  assort  any  thing  aboat  the  qoali^  expressed  by  good  ? 

(16)  What  two  puipoeea  does  the  same  word  sometiakes  senre  ?    (17)  niastratd  h^  «s- 


of  the  learner  to  the  fact,  that  the  same  word  sometimeB  Berres  both 
as  a  noun  and  as  an  a^jectire.  (17)  Thus  eold  is  nsed  as  a  noun^ 
when  we  say,  The  gold  is  excessive ;  but  as  an  a<|jeoti7e,  when  we 
say,  Cold  weather  often  injures  tender  plants,  (18)  In  snch  oases,  it 
is  by  the  fhnction  which  the  word  performs,  that  we  distmguish  the 
noun  from  the  adjective.  (19)  The  discrimination  is  easily  made. 
(20)  It  may  appear  more  difBcnlt  to  draw  an  exact  line  of  distinction 
between  words  which  are  sometimes  substantives  and  sometimes  ad- 
jectives, and  those  nouns  which  are  adjeetively  used,  (21)  The  noun 
a^jectively  used,  is  generally  employed  only  in  certain  set  forms  of 
expression,  and  serves  most  frequently  U>  express,  in  an  abbreviated 
manner,  some  modification  which  nouns  and  not  acljectives  are  em- 
ployed to  effect.  (See  §  7.0.)  (22)  If  it  should  be  doub^  in  some 
cases,  whether  we  should  say  of  a  certain  modification,  that  it  oon- 
sists  of  a  noun  adjeetioely  employed^  of  that  the  word  which  forms 
this  modification  is  a  word  of  double  sense  or  double  funetion^  some- 
times noun,  sometimes  ai^eotive,  it  is  a  matt^er  of  small  importance, 
since  the  two  kinds  of  modification,  in  many  instances,  and  especially  in 
such  doubtfhl  instances,  are  almost,  if  not  altogether,  equivalent.  (28) 
Those  words  which  are  both  nouns  and  acyectives,  generally  occur 
so  frequently  in  the  a^ective  sense,  as  to  preclude  all  doubt  as  to  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  regard  to  them.  They  are  not  very  numerous 
in  our  language.  (24)  The  a^ectives  expressive  of  color,  are  very 
often  used  as  nouns,  though  we  have  abstract  nouns  formed  from 
them.  (25)  Thus  we  say.  Green  is  pleasing  to  the  sight ;  Red  is  dis- 
agreeable^  &o. ;  though  we  have  the  nouns  greenness^  redness^  &o. 
We  suppose  we  should  say,  in  such  cases,  that  the  Adjective  is  stdh 
stantkeh/  employed^  rather  than  that  the  same  word  is  both  noun  and 
adjective. 

(26)  The  learner  will  most  readily  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  de- 
scriptive adjectives,  by  directing  his  attention  to  the  different  clasKS 
of  qualities  or  properties  which  Ml  within  human  knowledge.  The 
classification  here  is  precisely  the  same  as  in  respect  to  the  abstract 
nouns.    (See  §  26.) 


(18)  Howdow6diiliiigaiihtiwiManft«mthea4)6ethrainBiMheia«r  (19)  IstlM 
dlt<rlBriiwtkm  eMfly  ladet  (90)  Wlut  dytbMUoD  nifjbemoredifflealttoiBiket  (H) 
Bepffctfaewibitiexrf  whattoMidln  rrtte«ic»tothe  noon  aO^tOtMlf  ^n^loj^A.  (IS) 
WkMitMaiaklifluidelnx«feNMeto<l<mbtftaeM«8r  (88)  What  to  Mid  to  letevoee  to 
^ordft  which  are  used  both  as  nouns,  and  as  a^JeetiYeaf  (94)  Repeat  the  Teamk  abovt  ad- 
joethraa  wMoh  azpnea  color.    (88)  Illaatrale  l^  asaapleeb 

(98)  Howmajttie  leani«  inott  readily  aoqpdra  a  knowledge  of  tlM  daMripttr*  s^Qeo- 
ttvett 

11 
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(27)  The  iirat  great  division  of  qualities,  attributes,  or  properties, 
is  into  thoM  which  we  asoertain  by  our  external  senses,  and  those 
which  we  asoertain  by  the  help  of  an  intellectnal  process.  The  first 
we  may  call  material  qualities,  the  second  mental  or  immaterial 
qualities.  (28)  Of  the  first,  a  subdivision  may  be  formed  in  reference 
to  the  particular  external  sense  by  which  we  discover  them.  (29) 
Thus  (A)  we  have  acyectives  expressive  of  qualities  which  we  dis- 
cover by  sight ;  in  other  words,  expressive  of  the  difierent  colors — 
white^  red^  greer^  hlue^  &c.  (B)  Adjectives  expressive  of  qualities 
ascertained  by  the  sense  of  hearing,  or  expressive  of  the  difierent 
properties  of  sound — loud^  ihrilly  hoarse,  &c  (G)  Adjectives  expres- 
sive of  qualities  ascertained  by  the  sense  of  touch ;  as,  rough,  mnooth, 
dry,  moist,  hard,  soft,  <&c.  (D)  Adjectives  expressive  of  qualities 
ascertained  by  the  sense  of  smell;  as,  fragrant,  fetid,  &g.  (£)  Ad- 
jectives expressive  of  qualities  ascertained  by  the  sense  of  taste ;  as, 
tweet,  sour,  hitter,  &c.  Some  properties,  as  those  of  extenMon — long, 
hroad,  thick,  high,  &o, — are  perhaps  ascertained  by  the  aid  of  two 
senses. 

(80)  The  second  great  division  of  adjectives  includes  those  which 
express  all  the  qualities  of  the  human  mind,  and  what  we  know  of  the 
attributes  of  higher  spiritual  natures — ^the  feelings,  instincts,  &c.,  of 
the  lower  animals.  (81)  As  a  sample  of  such  adjectives,  we  may 
give  the  following:  Virtuous,  vici&iu,  mild,  stem,  gentle,  froward, 
proud,  humible,  compassionate,  cruel,  good,  had,  wild,  tame,  wise, 
foolish,  &c.,  &c. 

[(82)  It  may  be  here  observed,  that  a  large  proportion  of  our  ab- 
si/ract  nouns  are  derived  from  adjectives,  and  manifestiy  of  later  forma- 
tion, since  the  adjective  is  often  plainly  the  original  or  primary  word. 
(88)  By  the  addition  of  the  termiuation  ness  to  a  large  portion  of  the 
adjectives  above  enumerated,  we  form  the  corresponding  abstract 
noun.  For  example — ^from  white  is  formed  whiteness;  from  laud, 
^fondness;  from  smooth,  smoothness;  from  sweet,  sewectness;  d^o.  (84) 
JVom  some,  nouns  are  formed  by  other  suffixes ;  as,  firom  wise,  wis- 
dom;  from  long,  length;  from  fragrant,  fragrance;  &c.    (85)  In  all 


(ST)  Whit  dlyislon  to  proposed  of  these  a^leetiTeB  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  iineHUee 
which  thejr  ezprMSf  (88)  What  aabdiylaion  la  propoaed  of  the  flrat  elaaa  the  efaM  whleh 
expreaaca  material  qnalitlea  ?    (89)  Ennmerata  these  anbdlviaiona  girlag  ezamplea  of  aaeh. 

(80)  What  doea  the  aecond  great  daas  of  acUeotivea  Inoludef  (81)  0tva  ft  aample  of  thia 
daaa  of  a^Jectiyea. 

[(88)  What  is  said  In  reference  to  the  formation  of  many  of  the  abetraet  nonaat  (88) 
What  tennioation  la  otUxk  added  to  a4}ectiTea  for  thla  purpoaa  t  Olre  exampleeb  (JU)  Otre 
•xamplea  of  ahatract  noona  formed  from  a^JectlTea  by  the  addttion  of  other  ■oOihi   (K) 
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tiieee,  it  is  evident  that  the  acyective  is  the  primary  word,  and  the 
abetraot  noan  the  derivative.  (36)  The  a^ectives  appear,  therefore, 
at  least  in  all  the  instances  enumerated,  and  in  all  like  cases,  to  he 
an  older  part  of  the  language  than  the  corresponding  abstract  nouns. 
(87)  On  the  other  hand,  some  adjectives  are  formed  from  abstract 
nouns ;  as,  from  virtue  comes  virtuovs,  &c. ;  and  many  adjectives  are 
formed  from  concrete  nouns;  as,  from  gold^  golden;  wood^  wooden; 
foolf/oolUh^  and  from  this  again  the  ahstvAct  foolUhnew,] 

ExEBOisKS  I.,  II.,  III.,  &c. — Find  a  given  number  of  adjectives  ex- 
pressive of  qualities  or  properties  ascertainable  by  tlie  several  senses, 
arranged  under  each  sense  in  order ;  the  same  also  in  regard  to  the 
adjectives  expressive  of  spiritual,  mental  and  animal  qualities ;  placing 
after  each  a^eotive  an  appropriate  noun. 

Wo  have  said,  perhaps,  enough  for  the  present  of  the  nature  of 
descriptive  adjectives ;  we  proceed  next  to  treat  of  the  grammatical 
functions  which  they  perform  in  language,  and  after  this  we  shall  con- 
sider their  modifications. 

§  86.  (1)  Descriptive  adjectives  are  used  for  two  purposes,  1st, 
to  complete  nouns,  2d,  to  complete  verbs. 

Ist  The  Descriptive  Adjective  used  to  complete  Nouns. 
— ^The  learner  has  already  acquired  some  knowledge  of  this  use  of 
the  descriptive  adjective  from  the  preceding  remarks,  and  from  the 
examples  introduced,  and  the  exercises  which  have  been  prescribed. 
(2)  We  may,  if  we  please,  call  this  the  attributive  use  of  the  adjec- 
tive, since  it  expresses  some  attribute  or  property  represented  as 
inherent  in  the  object  denoted  by  the  noun  to  which  it  is  attached. 
(8)  The  adjective  and  noun  together  express  not  two  objects,  but  a 
single  object,  qualified  in  the  way  expressed  by  the  adjective.  (4) 
The  adjective  may  be  regarded  as  constituting  an  essential  part  of 
the  whole  name  of  the  object  which  we  contemplate.  (5)  In  the 
phrase,  A  bay  korse,  the  word  bat/  is  as  essential  a  part  of  the  name 
of  what  I  intend  to  indicate  as  the  word  horse,     (6)  Hence,  descrip- 

Wbat  li  evident  In  regvd  to  the  t^etMres  in  til  these  examples  ?  (86)  Which  in  these  in- 
•tenees  is  the  oldest  part  of  the  langoage— the  a^Jeetlyes  or  the  abetract  noons.  (ST)  Are 
tuSjeetirtB  eyer  fi>rmed  from  abstnot  nonnsf  Ezamploa.  Are  any  formed  from  concrete 
nonntf    Examples.] 

S  S&  (1)  Mention  the  two  great  purposes  for  which  desorlptiTo  adjectives  are  used.  (2) 
What  may  we  call  the  first  use  ?  and  state  the  reason.  (3)  What  do  the  a(!(JecUve  and  noan 
tofetber  express  ?  (4)  How  may  the  adjective  be  regarded  ?  (6)  Illostrate  by  an  example. 
ijS)  Bepeat  what  is  said  aboat  descriptive  aciyectives  being  aocomited  concrete  words. 
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tivc  adjectives  are  accounted  concrete  words,  as  growing  with  or  ad- 
hering to  a  real  substance,  in  opposition  to  the  abstract  nouns  whidi 
denote  qualities  or  properties  abstracted  or  considered  separately 
from  the  substances  and  other  properties  with  which  they  co-exist 

(7)  We  may  call  this  form  of  modification,  The  Descriptive 
Adjective  Modification  ob"  Nouns. 

(8)  The  noun  modified  or  completed  by  a  descriptivo  adjective  may 
be  either  the  subject  noun  of  a  proposition  or  a  noun  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  modification.  (9)  If  it  be  the  subject  noun^  the  assertion  is 
made,  not  of  what  the  noun  alone  denotes,  but  of  what  the  noun  and 
adjective  together  denote.  (10)  If  it  be  a  noun  employed  for  mod^ 
cation,  the  meaning  of  the  principal  word  is  not  modijfied  by  what  the 
noun  alone  denotes,  but  by  what  the  noun  and  a^eotive  together  de- 
note. (11)  For  example,  A  good  conscience  is  an  inestimable  treasure. 
It  is  not  of  conscience  that  the  assertion  in  this  proposition  is  made, 
but  of  rt  good  conscience.  And  it  is  not  by  treasure,  but  by  inestimabU 
treasure  that  tlie  verb  is  is  completed. 

(12)  The  usual  place  of  the  descriptive  adjective  in  English  is 
immediHtely  before  the  noun  which  it  completes.  (13)  When  the 
adjective  itself  is  attended  by  a  noun  and  preposition  modification, 
or  by  an  infinitive  modification,  it  is  generally  placed  after  the  noun 
to  avoid  confusion.  Thus,  we  say,  A  man  desirous  of  glory.  We 
could  not,  without  great  awkwardness  and  confusion,  say,  A  desi- 
rous of  glory  m^n.  We  say,  A  man  addicted  to  falsehood ;  and 
not  An  addicted  to  falsehood  man. 

(14)  Often  more  than  one  adjective  is  employed  to  complete  the 
same  noun.  (15)  Sometimes  two  or  more  a^ectivee  are  applied  inde- 
pendently of  each  other  to  the  same  word,  each  giving  it  a  separate 
moditication.  Adjectives  thus  applied  are  usually  connected  by  cod.- 
Junctions.  For  example,  A  wise  and  good  ruler  ought  to  be  respeeied. 
Here  v^ise  and  good,  independently  of  each  other,  modify  the  noon 

(7)  What  may  wo  call  the  fonn  of  modification  made  by  applying  a  deacriptiye  a^JeetlT* 
to  a  noan  ? 

(S)  What  remark  Is  made  In  reference  to  the  noan  tboa  modified  ?  (9)  To  what  does  Che 
anertlon  apply  when  the  sabject  noun  Is  modified  by  an  adjective  ?  (10)  What  ia  aaid  of  a 
modifying  noon  accompanied  by  an  adjective  f    (11)  Illnatrate  by  an  example. 

(12)  What  place  does  the  descriptive  adjective  usually  occapy  in  the  arrangemMit  of  a 
proposition  ?  (13)  What  excepUon  to  the  osoal  arrangement  ?  Give  examples  and  fllod- 
tratlon. 

(14)  Can  seyeral  adjectives  be  naed  to  complete  the  same  noon  ?    (15)  How  are  two  or 
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ruler.  Tliis  species  of  compouiul  inodilitalioii  we  shall  notice  here- 
after, when  we  have  first  considered  the  functions  performed  by  the 
class  of  words  called  conjunctions.  (16)  Bat  there  is  another  case  of 
the  application  of  two  ac(}eotiyes  in  modifying  the  same  noun,  which 
may  be  considered  here ;  viz.,  when  one  of  the  a^ectiyes  modifies  the 
nonn  as  already  completed  by  the  other  adjective.  (17)  For  example, 
A  pretty  wooden  howl;  here  wooden  is  the  more  intimate  modification  of 
the  word  howl^  and  the  a^ectivepr^ffy  does  not  modify  "bowl  separately, 
but  the  words  wooden  howl.  (18)  Pretty  may  be  called  the  more  remote 
modification.  We  may  add  that  the  determinative  a  is  a  still  more  re- 
mote modification  applied  to  the  noun  as  modified  by  the  two  descriptive 
adjectives.  (19)  The  more  intimate  complement  is  placed  nearest  in  the 
order  of  arrangement  to  the  principal  word,  the  most  remote  farthest 
jfrom  it ;  or,  in  other  words,  each  modifying  word  precedes  that  part  of 
the  ph rase  which  it  modifies.  This  may  be  exhibited  to  the  eye  in  writing, 
thus :  a  [pretty  (wooden  bowl)] ;  or,  in  analysis,  thus :  [(Bowl  n-mod, 
hy  wooden  des.  a.)  mod,  hy  pretty  des.  a]  mod,  hy  a  det,  a, ;  to  be  read 
thus,  the  noun  howl  is  modified  by  the  descriptive  adjective  wooden^ 
wooden,  howl  by  the  descriptive  adjective  pretty,  and  pretty  wooden  howl 
by  the  determinative  adjective  a.*    (20)  Two  descriptive  atUectives 


*  When  we  express  the  analysis  of  a  passage  in  writing,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  secure  perspicuity,  to  follow  invariably  the  same  order  of 
arrangement  The  arrangement  which  we  recommend  is^  to  place  whatever 
applies  to  a  single  principal  word  immediately  after  it^  and  when  a  modifi- 
cation applies  to  any  combination  of  words,  let  these  words  be  included  within 
parenthetic  markSy  as  above,  or  under  a  vincidum,  and  let  what  applies  to  such 
combination  be  written  immediately  after  the  dose  of  the  parenthesis  or 
termination  of  the  vinculam.  Whatever  thus  immediately  follows  paren- 
thetao  marks^  is  to  be  considered  as  applied  to  the  expression  which  they 
include.  Thus,  in  the  above  example,  the  words^  modified  hy  pretty  dts.  a, 
apply  to  the  combination  (Bowl,  n.  md.  hy  wooden  dee,  &)  ;  and  the  word%  mod» 
by  a  dH,  a.,  apply  to  the  whole  combination  [  (Bowl,  fi.  md.  fry  wooden,  dee, 
ek)  md.  by  pretty  dee.  a.]  By  means  of  the  parenthetic  marks  thus  employed, 
and  the  abbreviations  adopted  to  express  the  several  forms  of  modification, 
a  satisfactory  analysis  can  be  written  with  considerable  brevity  and  per- 
spicuity. 


more  acUectl ves  sometimes  applied  to  the  same  word  t  How  luoallj  oonneotod  f  Uliiatnte 
bj  an  example.  (10)  Mention  another  case  of  the  appUeatioii  of  two  adlJeotiTee  to  the  saiae 
word.  (17)  Uhistrate  by  an  example^  (18)  What  is  said  of  the  modilloation  pr^fy  in  the 
eoumple  f  (19)  What  is  said  of  the  ordor  of  arrangement  of  sach  complements,  or  modlfl- 
oaiioasr    (M)  What  remark  is  made  aboat  the  use  of  two  a^Jectiyes  in  this  wayf    (91) 


4. to 
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are  not  very  often  employed  in  this  way,  but  determinatiTea,  as  we 
shall  find,  are  very  frequently  applied  to  nouns  affected  by  a  descrip- 
tive adjective,  so  as  to  modify  or  limit  the  united  adjective  and  noun. 
(21)  Nouns  modified  by  a  noun  adjectively  employed  expressive  of  the 
material  of  which  an  object  is  made,  or,  as  some  consider  them  in  this 
use,  a<^ectives  expressing  the  material,  are  often,  together  with  their 
more  intimate  complement,  modified  by  an  additional  acyective.  For 
example,  An  [ej^ensive  (gold  watch,)]  A  beautiful  marble  statue.  An 
elegant  silver  lamp^  &c.  (22)  Many  examples  might  be  given  in  which 
the  more  intimate  modification  is  an  adjective  expressing  the  country 
in  which  an  article  is  produced  or  manufactured.  A  superb  French 
cloch;  a  valuable  English  toatch ;  A  beautiful  Turkish  carpet;  An 
elegant  Etruscan  vase^  &c.  (23)  The  following  are  examples  of  a  dif- 
ferent class :  A  rich  gilded  ceiling.     The  beautiful  blue  sky. 

(24)  The  learner  should  remark  that  the  practice  of  suppressing 
the  coi\junction  between  a^ectives  which  are  really  intended  as  dis- 
tinct modifications  of  a  noun  is  common,  especially  with  the  poets. 
For  example,  The  deep  blue  sea.  This  does  not  mean  the  blue  sea  which 
is  deep^  but  the  seu  which  is  both  blue  and  deep,  "  The  deep  unclouded 
sky^''  meaning  the  %ky  which  is  both  deep  and  unclouded, 

[  (25)  There  is  another  construction  often  employed  by  the  poeta, 
which  must  be  distinguished  from  those  mentioned  above.  This  is  the  use 
of  an  adjective  adverbially  to  modify  another  a^ective.  (26)  This  poetic 
use  may  be  illustrated  by  the  following  example :  ^^  The  deep  rooted 
mountains,'*^  &c.  Here  the  word  deep  (generally  employed  as  a  deserip" 
Uve  adjective)  modifies  neither  mountains  taken  separately  nor  the 
combined  ^ords  rooted  numntains.  It  is  not  implied  by  tlte  expres- 
sion that  the  mountains  are  deep^  nor  that  the  rooted  mountains  are 
de^y  but  that  the  mountains  are  deep-rooted^  equivalent  to  deeply 
rooted.  Consequently,  deep  performs  the  function  of  modifying  an 
adjective — a  function  usually  ascribed  exclusively  to  adverbs. 

(27)  We  may  also  remark,  that  descriptive  abjectives  have,  in 
many  cases,  become  so  united  with  nouns  as  to  form  with  them  one 
word.    Such  words  may  be  treated  in  analysis  as  nouns,  or  compound 


Bepeat  what  is  said  aboat  noona  modified  by  a  noon  adjectiycly  employed  f  mutrato  1^ 
an  example.  (S2)  Of  what  might  numoroas  examples  be  gtven  ?  (28)  Give  i»-rMnpif«  in 
which  the  more  intimate  modifloation  ia  not  expressive  of  coontry. 

(84)  What  Ikct  is  the  learner  warned  to  remark  ?    Ulostrate  by  examplea. 

[(25)  Mention  another  distinct  purpose  for  which  a^ectivea  are  used  by  the  poetsi  (N 
nioBtrate  this  poetic  nse  Ailly  by  an  example. 

(27)  State  what  is  said  of  compound  words  formed  of  an  adjective  and  anoxu  modlfleA 
by  it    Ulostrate  by  examples.] 
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noQDB.    We  have  examples  in  amallercift,  hlaehberryj  llachbird^  white* 
lead,  %Dhitew(uhy  &o.] 

(28)  The  functions  of  participles  are  the  same  as  those  of  de- 
scriptive adjectives.  We  subjoin  a  few  examples  for  analysis.  We 
mark,  as  usual,  the  words  which  the  learner  should  now  be  able  to 
analyze. 

EzEROiSE  I. — Wise  men  profit  hy  the  sad  experience  offooU.  Idle 
hope  seldom  hecome  useful  men.  The  white  rose  was  the  emblem  o/*the 
house  of  York,  The  red  rose  was  the  emblem  of  the  house  of  Lancas- 
ter. 

"  Our  dying  friends  come  o'er  us  like  a  cload 
To  damp  our  brainless  ardors^ — Young. 
^^  Now  mom^  her  rosy  steps  in  the  eastern  clime 
Advancing^  sowed  the  earth  with  orient pearL—WXt, 

ExEBOiSES  II.,  III.,  &c. — ^A  given  number  of  propositions  containing 
examples  of  descriptive  at^ectives. 

§  87.  (1)  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  incidentally 
that  adjectives  are  frequently  employed  substantively ;  we  must 
here  bring  this  fact  more  directly  under  the  consideration  of  the 
learner.  (2)  The  largest  class  of  adjectives  substantively  employed, 
are  those  with  which  the  noun  men,  or  persons,  <Ie:c,  is  implied. 
(3)  Such  are  the  rich^  the  poor^  the  wise,  the  learned^  the  rude,  the 
vulgar^  the  noble,  the  good,  the  virtuous,  the  vicious,  the  just,  the 
pious,  &c^  &C.,  equivalent  to  rich  men,  poor  men,  <fec  (4)  No 
other  noun  is  suppressed  with  such  words  except  men  or  persons, 
and  hence,  by  conventional  usage,  they  serve  the  double  function 
of  denoUng  objects,  and,  at  the  same  time,  qualifjdng  them,  or,  in 
other  words,  they  signify  objects  with  an  accompanying  and  distin- 
guishing property.  (5)  In  such  cases  the  property,  or  qualijicatian, 
is  that  which  is  most  important — that  which  is  intended  to  be  ex- 
pressed with  emphasis.  (6)  Such  terms  are  all  concrete,  they  are 
used  to  denote  substances,  not  abstract  properties. 

(28)  Wh«t  Is  said  of  the  Auctions  of  ptrtidples,  or  Terbs]  a^JeoUres  f 
1 87.  (1)  To  wbst  ftct  Is  th«  sttentlon  of  the  iMrner  here  called  f  (S)  What  Is  said  of 
the  largest  daas  of  a^Jactiyes  emplojred  subetantiyely  ?  (8)  Mention  a  number  of  examples^ 
(4)  What  noon  Is  always  snppreflsed  after  a^Jeotfyes  thus  employed?  And  what  donbto 
fiincdon  do  theee  a^JecUyes  serye  ?  (6)  What  Is  remarked  of  the  qoaliflcatlon  ezpreaBed  \fj 
the  a^Jectlye  In  snoh  oontraoted  Arms  of  expression  f  (6)  To  which  class  of  noons  do  snch 
tanubdoDf  ? 
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Note. — In  Hmgaag«8  which  haye  diftmet  mfleetod  forms  of  the  adjedin 
to  be  applied  to  nouns  of  different  genders^  adjectiTeB  can  be  employed  « 
substantive*  to  a  mach  greater  extent  than  in  Knglirfi,  withoataajsaerificeof 
perspicuity.  For  example,  the  adjective  banvs  used  alone  in  the  Latin  langnegc^ 
clearly  indicates  a  good  man,  bonum,  a  good  thing  ;  the  plural  boni,  goodmmt 
or  the  good,  and  6ona,  good  thingt,  and  hence,  goods,  effects.  Sometimes^  also^  the 
feminine  forms  of  certain  adjectives  are  used  to  denote  females  poneased  of  Qie 
property  indicated  by  the  adjective.  A  great  number  of  the  Latin  adjeotives 
are  thus  used  with  Uie  suppression  of  a  word-^Krson  or  p^rsoiu^  thing  or 
things,  thus  representing  two  distinct  nouns  in  both  numbers,  whilst  we  are 
necessarily  confined  by  the  nature  of  our  language,  which  has  no  inflexion 
of  adjectives  to  denote  gender,  to  the  expression  of  one  noun,  and  that  only 
in  the  plural.  Thing  or  things  wo  cannot  indicate  in  this  way.  Wheres% 
the  Latin  language  always  indicates  thing,  singular  and  plural,  in  its  most 
common  use  as  employed  in  company  with  an  adjeotiye  by  the  adjective 
alone.  In  &et,  there  is  no  word  in  the  Latin  language  whieh  answers  to  our 
word  thing,  used  as  above  described.  There  is  no  need  for  such  a  word. 
The  neuter  forms  of  the  adjectives  supply  its  place.  We  most  not  omit  to 
remark  here,  that  numerous  instances  of  adjectives  used  substantively,  a 
singular  noun  being  suppressed,  may  be  found  in  the  authorized  Teraion  of 
the  Scriptures.  Take  the  following  as  examples :  '*  So  the  poor  hath  hope;* 
'*  The  wicked borrotoethandpayeth  not  again ;  but  the  righteous  sheweth  merey, 
and  givsth,"  ^  Here  the  singular  noun  man,  is  obviously  to  be  supplied. 
This  employment  of  descriptive  adjectives  to  represent  singular,  as  well  as 
plural,  e<mcrete  nouns  is  rarely,  if  ever,  to  be  found  in  modern  writeia.  It 
has  very  properly  fallen  into  disuse,  since  it  would  necessarily  create  ambi- 
guity, especially  when  such  adjectives  happen  to  serve  as  the  subject  noaoi 
of  verbs  in  any  other  than  the  indefinite  tense,  and  when  they  are  emfdoyid 
as  complementary  nouns.  For  example,  **  The  righUoiHS  shall  inherit  the 
land ;  The  mouth  of  the  righteous  speaketh  wisdom."  It  is  only  by  the  context 
that  we  ascertain  that "  the  righteoui^  here  represents  an  individual.  Ambi- 
guity in  such  cases  is,  however,  of  little  importance,  as  there  is  no  material 
difference  in  the  sense,  whether  we  consider  the  word  singular  or  plural. 

(7)  There  is  another  class  of  adjectives  substantively  employed, 
which,  unlike  those  already  mentioned,  are  singular  nouns.  They 
are  also  entitled  to  be  classed  as  abstract  nouns,  since  they  do  not  de- 
note substances^  but  properties  or  attributes  contemplated  separatelj 
from  the  objects  or  substances  with  which  they  co-ozist  (8)  We 
subjoin  examples:  The  sublime^  ike  beautiful^  theinfini^  the  fimte^ 
the  ridiculous,  the  pathetic,  the  vasty  theprofoundy  d^  (9)  Iheee 
are  generally  philosophical  terms. 

(T)  In  what  two  respects  does  another  class  of  adjectives  sabstanUvely  eiaploysd 
from  those  Joat  ooneidared  ?    (8)  Oi ve  examplee.    (9)  Repeat  the  rsmaA  nnder  Na  9, 
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(10)  It  will  be  obsared  that  with  these,  as  with  the  class  already 
considered,  the  determinative  the  is  invariably  employed.  (11) 
This  is  essential  in  the  employment  of  all  adjectives  in  either  of  these 
ways  in  English. 

(12)  Should  the  same  adjective  happen  to  be  used  in  both  these 
ways,  as  a  concrete  plural  noun,  and  as  an  abstract  singular  noun, 
it  would  create  ambiguity.  The  adjective  beautiful^  is  very  com- 
monly used  in  the  latter  way,  and  sometimes,  we  think,  the  beauti- 
ful is  used  in  the  first  way  to  mean  persons  possessed  of  beauty.  This 
use  of  the  word  is  rare,  and  it  seldom  happens  that  any  of  the  ad- 
jectives used  as  abstract  singular  nouns  are  the  same  which  are 
used  as  concrete  plurals, 

(14)  In  analysis  the  concretes  may  be  treated  as  adjectives,  tiie 
learner  supplying  the  suppressed  noun,  or,  more  briefly,  they  may 
be  classed  as.  adjectives  substantively  used — concrete  plurals.  (16) 
The  abstracts  must  be  treated  as  adjectives  used  as  abstract  nouns, 
since,  in  their  case,  there  is  really  no  original  suppression  of  a 
noun.  They  arc  adjectives  employed  to  express  a  new  abstract  con- 
ception, which  had  no  previous  name.  It  would  generally  prove 
a  vain  search  to  attempt  to  find  a  suppressed  noun. 

(16)  Both  these  forms  of  expression  are  often  employed  both 
as  subject  nouns  of  propositions,  and  to  perform  some  of  the  mod- 
ifying functions. 

We  subjoin  a  few  examples  for  analysis. 

Exercise  I. — To  despise  the  poor  becomes  not  the  rich.  The  proud 
are  hated  by  their /elhw  men.  The  tain  are  despised  by  the  wise. 
•*  Hetaketh  thewwe  in  iheiroyrn  craftiness  ;  the  counsel  of  the  froward 
is  carried  headlong."  The  simple  are  the  prey  of  the  crafty,  "The 
prudtnt  are  crowned  with  hnowledge,^'*  "  The  light  of  the  righteous 
rejoiceth  ;  the  lamp  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out,^^  There  is  but  a 
single  step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous.  The  finite  cannot  eom- 
prehend  the  infinite,  "  To  the  sublime  in  building^  greatness  ofdimenr 


(10)  In  what  ftro  these  words  like  the  last  eUssf  (11)  And  what  Is  essential  to  adjeo- 
ttres  employed  to  hoth  waytf 

(18)  What  would  happen  wero  the  same  adjective  employed  in  both  ways?  (18)  Nam* 
an  adjective  perhaps  used  hoth  ways. 

(14)  How  may  the  concrete  dass  of  these  words  be  treated  in  analysis  f  (15)  How  most 
tho  abstracts  be  treated  f  and  assign  the  reasons. 

(10)  How  are  both  kinds  of  words  employed  1 
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9WM  seems  requisite.*'  *^  The  ideas  qf  the  sublime  and  the  heau^i^sUmd 
onfoundatioriM  so  different^^'*  &o. 

ExsscisE  II.,  III.,  &c.— Form  propositions  having  their  sntijeoti 
completed  by  descriptive  adjectives.  IV.,  V.,  &a  Having  objectits 
modifications,  and  other  modifications,  consisting  of  nonns  completed 
by  descriptive  adjectives. 

§  88.  2d.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  second  general  fano- 
tion  o^  descriptive  adjectives,  namely,  that  of  completing  verba.  (1) 
We  may  call  this  the  predicative  use  of  the  adjective.*     (2)  This 


*  It  must  not  be  inferred,  from  the  fact  that  we  treat  this  use  o£ 
the  deicriptive  adjectives  after  the  cUtrihutive  use,  that  we  agree  with  the 
grammarians  who  consider  this  use  as  posterior  in  origin,  or  as  in  all  cam 
resolvable  into  the  attributive  use.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  xndined  to 
think  that  adjectives  (we  do  not  say  all  adjectives)  were  employed  to  eom- 
plete  the  predicate  (especially  with  the  verb  to  be)  earlier  than  to  modii^ 
the  subject  In  the  nascent  state  of  human  society,  men  would  likely  need 
adjectives  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  to  one  another  the  properties  of  the 
objects  around  them,  before  they  needed  them  as  modifications  of  subject 
nouns.  We  think,  for  example,  that  men  would  sooner  need  to  make  such 
assertions  in  their  interchange  of  thought  as»  The  weather  is  cold,  The  river 
is  deep,  or  dangerous,  Ac.,  than  they  would  need  to  make  some  assertion  in 
r^;ard  to  cold  tceather,  or  a  deep  or  dangerous  river.  The  use  of  attributive 
words  to  express  more  exactly  a  complex  conception,  we  look  on  as  a  refine- 
ment in  language,  required  only  after  a  step  had  been  taken  towards  philo- 
sophical thinking,  however  rude.  Tlie  purpose  of  modifying  the  subject 
was,  we  think,  most  likely  first  attempted  by  the  addition  of  a  proposition 
to  the  subject  noun.  Indeed  the  descriptive  acfjeciive  modification  may  be 
considered  as  a  species  of  latent  or  implied  predication.  For  example^  The 
good  man  is  loved,  is  equivalent  to  Tlie  man  wlio  is  good  is  loved  Here  the 
proposition  tcho  is  good,  expresses  what  is^  in  the  present  improved  state  of 
language,  generally  expressed  in  the  more  compressed  form  by  the  adjective 
applied  as  an  attributive  to  the  subject  noun.     (See  §  111.) 

Remember,  we  do  not  say  that  all  adjectives  were  invented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  being  employed  to  complete  the  predicate.  If  such  a  step  as  we 
have  described  has  really  been  taken  in  language,  it  must  have  preceded 
the  origin  of  many  of  the  adjectives  now  in  use.  Many  of  these  have  mani- 
festiy  been  designed  from  the  beginning,  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
modifying  nouns,  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the  predicate.  In 
this  class  we  may  include  all  the  determinative  adjectives,  and  many  of  the 

1 6a  (1)  What  msy  the  second  function  of  a^JecUyes  be  called  f   (f)  To  what  li  tUi 
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functioii  of  the  dcBcriptiye  adjective,  is  exactly  similar  to  that  of  the 
noun  complemerUaty  oiihe  verb.  (8)  Like  the  noun  complementary^ 
the  adjectiye  is  attached  to  neuter  and  to  active  and  to  passive 
verbs.  (4)  If  the  learner  bears  in  mind  what  has  been  said  of  the 
noun  complementorj  of  the  neuter  and  active  verbs,  it  ¥rill  assist 
him  much  in  comprehending  what  we  shall  say  in  reference  to  ad- 
jectives employed  to  complete  verbs  ;  that  is,  to  complete  the  part 
of  the  predicate  expressed  in  the  verbs.  (5)  For  it  will  be  remem- 
bered that,  as  in  the  case  of  all  other  complements  of  verbs,  it  is 
not  the  verb  as  an  assertive  word,  but  the  verb  as  expressing  (what 
it  always  does)  the  leading  part  of  the  predicate  which  is  affected 
by  the  complement.  (6)  In  other  words,  it  is  not  the  copiUa,  but 
the  predicate,  which  in  all  cases  is  affected  by  modijication,  (7) 
Hence,  as  we  have  before  said,  verbal  nouns  and  verbal  adjectives 
take  the  same  complements  or  modifications  as  the  verb  or  assertive 
word  iteelf. 

(8)  To  mark  the  dose  analogy  between  th^  descriptive  adjective^ 
used  to  complete  the  predicate,  and  the  noun  employed  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assist  the  memory  of  the 
learner,  by  introducing  as  much  simplicity  and  clearness  as  possible 
in  classification  and  in  nomenclature,  we  give  names  to  these  adjec- 
tive modifications  of  the  verb,  exactly  similar  to  those  whidi  we 
gave  to  nouns  used  to  complete  verbs.  (9)  We  call  them  Ths 
ADjEonvB  complbmentXrt  of  the  neuter  verb.  The  adjectivs 

dfiscriptiye.  A%  for  example,  those  which  express  the  material  of  which  a 
thing  is  made,  such  as  golden^  brazen,  wooden,  diKS.  These  are  not  now  employed 
to  complete  the  predicate,  and  perhaps  never  were  so  employed.  They  have 
been  adopted  as  now  used,  for  the  express  purpose  of  modifying  nouns,  not 
verb&  But  the  use  of  determinatives  must  be  looked  on  as  a  refinement 
introduced  later  than  descriptive  adjectives  in  the  progress  of  language ;  and 
such  descriptive  adjectives  aa  those  mentioned  above,  have  about  them  the 
indications  of  modem  introduction. 


fliaetlon  of  the  descriptivo  a^JeeUve  slmlltr?  (8)  In  what  Is  ft  like  the  nonn  complemen- 
tary r  (4)  Repeat  the  snggoetton  to  the  learner.  (6)  What  is  it  in  the  verb  that  la  aflbeted 
by  thla  and  by  other  c&mfilemenia  t  (5)  Expreaa  the  aame  thing  in  other  w(Mid&  (7)  What 
IbUows  from  this  in  reference  to  verbal  nonns  and  verbal  adjectives  ? 

(8)  Repeat  snbatantlally  the  motives  which  have  influenced  ns  in  choosing  a  name 
tv  this  species  of  modification.  (9)  What  is  the  name  by  which  we  distingaish  this  kind 
of  modlfleatkms  in  rdto^ncis  to  the  dasMS  of  verbs  to  which  they  «•  applied  ? 
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COMPLEMEKTARY  OF  THE  ACTIVE  VERB,  80(1  ThE  ADJECTIVE  COMPLI- 
MENTARY OF  THE  PASSIVE  VERB.* 

The    ADJECTIVE    COMPLEMENTARY    OF   THE  mStJTBB  VERB.      (10) 

This  Complement  is  most  extensively  employed  witli  the  verb  to  be. 
(11)  We  subjoin  a  few  examples:  The  steward  is  faithful;  7%e 
boy  is  industrious  ;  The  fields  are  green  ;  The  vxather  is  warm ; 
Vanity  is  contemptible  ;  Pride  is  detestable  ;  Industry  is  commend" 
able,  (12)  We  need  not  multiply  examples,  since  this  is  in  ftct 
one  of  the  most  common  forms  of  construction  in  all  languages. 
Mankind  have  constantly  occasion  to  predicate  or  assert  the  ex- 
istence of  attributes,  or  qualities  in  the  objects  which  come  within 
their  knowledge. 

Note. — ^We  Lavo  already,  elsewhere,  liod  occomou  to  oheerre,  that  the 
adjective  thus  employed  with  the  verb  to  he^  is  generally  thought  by  lo- 
gicians and  grflminarians  to  contain  (either  alone  or  with  its  appropriate 
complements)  the  entire  predicate,  and  the  verb  to  perform  solely  the  fime- 
tion  of  copula.  We  haye  given  our  reasons  for  thinldng  that  this  opinioD, 
so  long  and  so  generally  eutei*taine<l  by  the  philosophical  world,  is  destitute 
of  foundation,  and  for  holding,  as  we  do,  that  tlie  verb  to  hty  in  its  assertive 
form,  includes  cither  the  entire  predicate,  or  the  leading  part  of  the  predi> 
eate,  like  all  other  verbs.  The  verbal  noun  bono,  b  exactly  equivalent  to 
the  predicate  contained  in  tliis  verb,  as  we  have  elsewhere  endeavored  to 
establish,  by  an  appeal  to  the  understandings  of  our  readersi  What  is 
asserted  or  predicated  in  such  propositions  as,  The  stewird  is  fait^ul,  is  beimg 
faithful,  not  barely  the  attribute  failliful.  But^  for  the  more  full  examioa* 
tion  of  this  matter,  we  refer  to  §  46,  and  note.  Here  it  is  only  neceasary  to 
remind  the  learner  of  the  manner  in  which  we  view  this  subject^  and  our 
reason  for  treating  the  adjective,  in  this  kind  of  oonstraetioD,  as  compk" 


*  We  omit  the  term  descriptive  before  the  adjective,  as  in  this  OMe  mt- 
necessary ;  though  it  will  be  remembered,  that  rarely  any  other  fhan  a  de- 
scriptive adjective  is  used  in  this  way.  If  an  adjective  employed  generattj 
as  a  determinative,  is  sometimes  used  to  complete  the  predicate,  it  is  in  tUi 
case  to  be  considered  as  performing  a  descriptive  function.  For  inatanee,  in 
such  expressions  as,  "The  laborers  are  few,"  the  word  few — generally  em- 
ployed as  a  determinative — is^  perhaps,  to  be  considered  as  a  descriptive  ad- 
jective, expressing  an  attribute  belonging  to  the  ''laborer^**  eollectiwdp 
considered,  and  here  (with  being)  predicated  of  them. 


(10)  With  what  verb  is  Uio  Ml^tiTe  complsmentarj  of  neater  Tots  chleflj  empiuyiW 
(11)  Give  exsmplML    (It)  Wbj  Is  It  unaiee— ry  flbr  as  to  moltipty^  enmplei  ? 
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■MRtory  of  the  Terb  or  of  the  predicate ;  in  other  wordii^  as  a  part  only,  and 
not  the  whole  of  the  predicate. 

For  the  same  reason  assigned  above,  we  do  not  subjoin  nu- 
merous examples  for  analysis.  We  rather  leave  the  learner  to  fur- 
bish his  own  examples  of  this  very  plain  an^  familiar  construction, 
assured  that  this  will  prove  no  difficult  task. 

(Id)  All  that  is  necessary  to  be  said  in  analysis  in  reference  to 
the  adjective  in  a  construction  of  this  kind  is,  that  the  verb,  for  ex- 
ample in  the  proposition  The  man  is  ignorant,  is  modified  or  com- 
pleted by  the  complementary  adjective  ignorant.  When  the 
learner  has  become  familiar  with  these  terms,  he  may  omit  comple- 
mentary, and  after  having  given  thensual  account  of  the  subject 
noun  and  verb,  simply  add  that  the  verb  is  completed  by  the 
adjective — naming  the  adjective  which  occurs  in  the  particular 
case. 

Exercises  I.  II.  &o. — Supply  a  given  number  of  written  propoeitions 
formed  with  the  verb  to  («  in  its  several  tenses,  accompanied  in  each 
instance  by  a  complementary  adjective  making  a  predicate,  such  as  can 
rationally  be  asserted  of  the  subject  chosen. 

(14)  The  neuter  verb  become  is  generally  modified  in  the  same 
manner.  It  is  always  completed  either  by  an  adjective  or  by  a 
noun,  and  never  stands  as  the  complete  predicate,* 

# 

(15)  Examples  of  Become,  with  an  a^yective  complementary.  That 
man  leeomea  old;  The  hoy  hae  become  impatient  ;  James  vnll  become 
learned  ;  That  nation  has  become  powerful;  John  has  become  generous^ 
Ac.  The  verb  grow  is  similarly  modified,  as,  The  field  groios  green; 
The  boy  grows  large,  &o. 

Many  other  neuter  verbs  are  completed  in  the  same  manner,  though 
not  so  frequently  as  the  verbs  we  have  just  noticed.  (16)  Amongst 
those  thus  occasionally  completed,  we  may  enumerate  the  following : 

*  In  thia  it  is  anlike  the  verb  to  be,  which  standa,  as  we  have  Been  already, 
often  as  the  oomplete  predicate ;  much  oftener  in  reality  than  in  oar  lan- 
guage is  appcu«nt  at  the  first  glance.     (3ee  §  46,  Note  p.  81.) 


(18)  Bepeat  the  sabstanoe  of  the  direction  In  reference  to  the  asuijtia  of  thla  species  of 
modiflcstlon. 

(14)  What  is  said  in  xefbrence  to  the  Terb  hsooms  t   (18)  Oive  ezamplea. 
(If)  finomenite  some  of  the  neater  verbe  which  admit  of  the  ■amaklDd  of  modifloatlon 
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Lookf  Mem,  feel,  tattej  smelly  hlow,  $hinej  remavd,  itand^  wntmue^  k^ 
Some  of  these  words  are  used  both  as  active  and  as  neater  Torba.  We 
have  concern  with  them  here  only  in  their  neuter  signification.  We 
subjoin  examples  of  some  of  these  verbs,  accompanied  by  a  c(Hnpto- 
mentary  a(\jective.  (17)  The  analysis  of  th^  examples  is  to  be  con- 
ducted as  in  tlie  case  of  the  verbs  tohe^to  become^  ta  ffw,  oompleted 
by  an  adjective. 

ExAMFLES  FOB  Analtbis. — Mciry  looks  cold.  William  teenu  duap- 
pointed.  Black  feeU  rough^  uihiU  feeU  tmooth.  Honey  tastes  sveet 
Roses  smell  fragrant.  The  toind  blows  aqft.  The  moon  shone  bright. 
The  worh  remains  unfinished.  The  door  stands  open.  The  weather 
continues  stormy.  We  take  the  following  examples  from  D'Orsey.  The 
first  is  altered  from  the  imperative  to  the  assertive  form : — 

He  loois  big.  ^^He  turns  pale/' — ^Addison.  ^^Half  the  women 
would  haee  fallen  sich.'^^ — ^Addison.  "  A  miser  grows  rich  by  seeming 
poor  ;  an  extravagant  man  groies  poor  by  seeming  rich.^^ — Shenstone. 
"  Dappled  horses  turn  white.'''' — Bacon.  "  They  all  shall  wax  old."— 
Heb.  1 :  11.    "  This  horror  will  grow  miW'^ — Milton. 

"  With  what  eyes  could  we 
Stand  in  his  presence  humble,  &c." — ^Milton. 

(18)  After  look  and  seem  the  infinitive  to  be  might  be  supplied 
without  injury  to  the  sense,  and  some  may  choose  to  take  this  mode 
of  analyzing  the  propositions  in  which  these  verbs  occur,  followed  by 
an  adjective ;  saying,  in  such  cases,  that  they  are  completed  by  the 
verb  to  be  suppressed,  and  considering  the  acyccdve  as  complementary 
of  the  suppressed  infinitive.  We  have  no  objection  to  this  course. 
We  believe  the  infinitive  necessary  to  the  full  expression  of  the  asser* 
tion.  But  when  this  is  once  understood,  we  consider  it  unnecessary 
on  every  occasion  to  supply  the  omitted  infinitive. 

(19)  This  remark  will  not  apply  to  most  of  the  other  verbs  enume- 
rated. The  introduction  of  the  infinitive  to  be  between  the  verb  and 
acljective  is  inadmissible,  as  it  would  mar  the  sense.  And  yet  the  dr- 
istence  of  the  quality  expressed  by  an  a^cctive  in  connection  with  Ibe 
subject  is  perhaps  always  implied ;  i.  e.  the  existence  of  the  quality  in  the 
subject  in  the  mode  or  manner  expressed  by  the  verb.  Thus,  Honey  tastes 
sweet.  Here  the  quality  sweet  is  asserted  to  exist  in  honey  in  oonneo- 
tion  with  its  taste,  or  in  the  mode  or  manner  expressed  by  the  verb  teute. 


(17)  What  raouurk  is  made  about  the  analysis  of  th«  subjoined  examples  7    (18)  What  !■ 
said  in  reteenoe  to  the  analysb  of  the  propositions  in  which  the  verba  look  and  «Mm  ooevf 
0.9)  Will  the  remark  in  ref{aiid  (tf  the  verbs  lool;  and  Msm  apply  to  the  otbar  Terba  abow 
ennmorated  T    Bq)eat  the  sabstance  of  the  illostration. 
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[  (20)  We  Diust  bo  careful  to  distinguish  this  8i>ocies  of  inodilicatioa 
from  the  adverbial  modification  to  be  considered  presently.  The 
a^jeotive  in  the  oaia  before  us  expresses  an  attribute  pertaining 
to  the  mtbject  in  eormeetion  with  the  predicate^  or  together  with  the 
verb  ezpreeses  the  condition  of  the  mibjeet ;  the  adverb  expresses  only 
the  manner  of  the  nation  of  tlie  rer&,  or  some  oircnmstanc^  aftecting 
the  assertion  in  general,  as  of  time^  place^  &c.  Or,  in  other  words,  an 
attribute  of  the  action  asserted,  not  of  the  subject  itself  of  which  it 
is  asserted.  A  few  exami)les  will  render  this  more  clear  :  John  feeU 
«0arm,  and  John  feeU  warmly.  In  the  first  proposition  the  adjective 
warm  expresses  an  attribute  of  John  in  connection  with  tlie  predicate 
feeling  ;  or,  perhaps,  rather  wo  should  say,  warm  witli  the  predicate 
feeling  expresses  a  condition  here  asserted  of  John.  The  wind  hlowe 
9oft ;  The  wind  hlovce  eoftly.  The  same  remark  will  apply  here.  A 
wind  tliat  is  not  eo/t  may  blow  boitly — that  is,  gently  ;  but  none,  ex- 
cept a  wind  possessing  the  attribnte  expressed  by  soft,  can  truly  be 
said  to  blow  soft.  We  may  subjoin  a  few  more  examples  :  William 
loohe  proud,  and  William  looJa  proudly  on  the  result  of  his  persevering 
ejfforte.  That  lady  tools  cold;  and  That  lady  looks  coldly  on  the  gen- 
tleman hy  her  side.  In  all  these  cases,  the  difference  between  the  ad- 
jective and  adverb  is  plain  enough.] 

ExsBOiBE. — After  the  analysis  of  the  above  examples,  the  learner 
may  construct  a  given  number  of  propositions  with  the  verbs  enume- 
rated above,  containing  examples  of  tlui  adjective  complementary  ap- 
propriately employed  with  these  verbs. 

Wftmay  remark  that  sometimes  active  verbs  seem  to  take  an  adjective 
complementary,  having  reference  like  the  adjective  complementary  of  the 
neuter  verb  to  the  subject  noun.  Examples  of  what  we  mean  may  be  found 
in  such  expressions  as,  John  spends  his  time  thoughtless  of  the  purposes  of 
ezistenoe.  There  are  three  ways  in  which  thoughtless  and  its  modifications 
might  here  be  regarded ;  Ist^  as  a  descriptive  adjective,  modifying  John  the 
subject  noun ;  2d,  as  an  adjective  adverbially  used,  expressing  manner  and 
modifying  the  predicate ;  or,  3d,  as  an  adjective  complementary,  expressing 
ua  attribute  applicable  to  John  in  the  mode  of  spending  his  time.  -This  last 
we  think  the  most  accurate  mode  of  analysis.  Constructions  of  this  kind 
are  seldom  used.  This  is  altogether  unlike  the  adjective  complementary  of 
the  active  verb,  which  affects  not  the  subject  but  the  objective. 

§  89.  The  Adjective  Complementary  op  the  Active  Verb. 


[(90)  Repeat  the  sabeUnee  of  the  remarks  in  reftnnee  to  the  distlncticii  between  an  ad- 
JectiTe  compkmentary  modlflcatlon  and  an  adverbial  modlfloation.] 
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— ^We  now  pass  on  to  consider  the  a^itcUve  complementary  of  the 
ACTIVE  verb. 

(1)  This  complement  is  very  similar  to  the  noun  complemetUary 
of  the  active' verb,  (2)  The  difference  is  this :  when  the  notcn  com- 
plementary is  nsed,  we  intimate  that  the  passim  object  becomes 
something  subsUintive  by  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb ;  on  the 
contrary,  whon  the  adjective  complementary  is  used,  we  intimate 
that  the  passive  object  becomes  possessed  of  some  property  or  at- 
tribute,  by  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb.  (3)  When  allowance 
18  made  for  this  difference,  nearly  all  that  we  have  said  in  reference 
to  tlie  noun  complementary  will  apply  to  the  adjective  complementary 
of  the  active  verb. 

(4)  It  will  be  observed  that  here  the  adjective  does  not  as  when 
employed  with  the  neuter  verb  express  the  condition  of  the  scb- 
JECT  as  affected  by  ihe  action  indicated  by  the  verb,  but  the  condi- 
tion of  the  passive  object  under  the  influence  of  the  action  indicated 
by  the  active  verb.  (5)  It  expresses  the  complement  of  the  action 
which  affects  the  passive  object  For  example,  Virtue  renders  life 
HAPPY.  Here  Iiappy  expresses  the  condition  of  lifcy  as  influent 
by  the  action  of  virtue,  or  a  proper^  of  which  life  becomes  pos- 
sessed through  the  action  asserted  of  virtue.  Happy  thus  completes 
renders,  (6)  The  complete  action  asserted  here  of  virtue  is  fender- 
ing  happy,  and  this  action  has  for  its  objective  modification  life — 
the  word  expressing  that  to  which  the  complete  action,  "  rendering 
happy^  is  in  this  assertion  limited  or  directed. 

We  submit  a  number  of  examples  of  the  adjective  complemen- 
tary of  the  (utive  verb,  in  order  that  this  construction  may  be  more 
perfectly  understood. 

"  TTecaW  the  ^row^  HAPPY."  Analysis.  After  going  throngh  the 
analysis  in  the  usual  manner  till  we  come  to  the  modifications  attached 
to  the  verb,  we  say  the  verb  call  is  here  modified  by  the  complemen- 
tary adjective  happy,  and  the  predicate  (thus  completed)  calling  happy 


%  89.  (1)  To  whAt  other  form  o.' complement  is  the  adjectite  complemenilary  ofiKBO^ 
tiv6  terb  said  to  be  similar  ?  (2)  Wliat  is  the  only  difference  between  these  two  modifloft- 
tiona  ?    (8)  Will  what  has  been  said  of  the  one  appiy  to  the  other  ? 

(4)  Rep^  what  is  said  of  the  distinction  between  the  a4}ectiTe  nsed  with  the  neuter 
and  with  the  active  Tcrb.  (5)  What  dc  ee  the  a4|ectiTe  used  with  the  acttTo  retb  ezprtH  f 
Qlostrato  by  an  exampla    (6)  Continue  the  illustration. 
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Ib  farther  modified  by  the  objective  modification  proud^  which  is  an 
a^ective  substantiwly  used. 

Rkmabk. — ^The  learner  may  follow  this  model  as  regards  the  con- 
struction we  are  considering,  giving  the  fnll  analysis  of  all  the  propo- 
sitions, which. we  are  abont  to  adduce  as  examples. 

"-4W  nation*  shall  call  him  blessed/'  "  i/al-^  t«  glad."  "  Op 
pressi&n  maketh  a  wise  man  had."  ^^  Hojie  deferred  maheth  the  heart 
MOK."  *'  Thou  mdkest  the  earth  soft  toith  showers.^^  Men  call  the 
prosperous  ilappt  ;  Oh,  when  will  t?iey  learn  to  think  the  tirtuous 
alone  happy?  The  true  philosopher  accounts  the  good  man  happy. 
*'  Leave  the  lily  pale^  and  tinge  the  violet  hlue.^^   This  struck  me  dumb. 

(7)  The  usual  place  of  the  adjectite  complementary  of  the  active  verb 
is,  like  the  noun  complementary^  after  the  objective  modijication,  as  in 
the  examples  now  given.  (8)  Bat  it  is  sometimes  placed  between 
the  verb  and  the  objective  modification^  especially  when  the  objective 
is  accompanied  by  modifications.  (9)  This  will  be  seen  in  the  follow- 
ing example.  "  The  streams  wherectf  shall  make  glad  the  city  ^  Ood?"* 
Here,  because  the  noun  '^  e»7y"  is  modified  by  the  noun  and  preposi- 
tion "  of  <?<w?,"  which  a  regard  to  perspicuity  forbids  to  be  separated 
from  it,  the  complementary  adjective  ^^glad?^  is  more  conveniently 
placed  first.  (10)  A  complementary  adjective  is  sometimes  employed 
with  the  verb  make^  and  the  expression  so  formed  employed  in  a  gene- 
ral sense — without  the  limitation  of  an  objective  modification.  For 
example:  ^^  I  make  alive.^^ — Deut.  82:  89.  Compare  2  Kings,  6:  7. — 
"The  Jiand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich."  (11)  The  force  of  the  com- 
plementa/ry  adjective  is  perhaps  better  seen  in  such  examples.  (12)  It 
is  manifestly  here  a  complement  of  the  verb^  and  not  a  mere  modifica- 
tion of  the  objective  of  the  verb,  as  grammarians  have  very  generally 
considered  it,  when  in  company  with  an  objective.  (18)  We  might 
multiply  at  pleasure  examples  of  the  use  of  complementary  adjectives 
with  the  verb  make.  Such  as,  "  Make  thee  fruitful^  "  Make  thee 
plenteous?^  ^^Make  thy  way  prosperous.''^  ^^  Make  themselves  clean?'* 
*'  Ood  made  man  upright.^'*  ^^Make  manifest  the  counsel  of  the  heart." 
Here  the  complementary  adjective  comes  before  the  objective  noun^ 
and  for  the  same  reason,  as  was  mentioned  above,  viz.,  because  the 


(7)  Wbat  is  the  tuoaI  plaoe  of  the  adjective  eampUmerUary  of  the  retire  verb  in  the 
emiDgement  of  a  propoeition f  (8)  Where  Is'it  sometimes  placed,  an4  for  what  reason? 
(9)  lUoatrate  by  an  example.  (10)  Repeat  what  is  said  in  ref^^encc  tp  a  oomplomentary  ad- 
lectire  employed  with  the  verb  make ;  and  give  examples.  (11)  Repeat  thp  yemark  on  tbes^ 
ttumplea.  (12)  What  U  the  adjective  manifipetly  in  snch  exarople$f  (13)  Addaoe  moro 
•zamplet  of  the  Ttrb  make  thqf  «omplete4> 
^8 
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*■ 
oly'ective  ^^  eaurueP^  is  aooompanied  by  the  modifying  word*  "  ^  tiU 

(14)  As  in  the  case  of  the  noun  eomplemeiUairy  of  the  oetiM  ^erh^ 
•0  in  Hie  case  of  an  adyectiye  used  after  an  active  verb,  the  infinitive 
TO  BE  seems  often  to  be  implied  in  the  constractioa.  (16)  Thns,  W% 
thought  himwJBR.  We  considered  him  pbudent.  They  found  him 
INOAPABLS,  or  iGNOBANT,  OF  FOOLISH,  or  H02n»T,  ^.  (16)  These  ea* 
pressions  may  be  considered,  and  may  be  treated  in  analysis,  as  abhr^ 
viated  for,  We  thought  h4m  to  be  wise,  ^,  And  then  the  pronoun 
him  with  the  verb  to  be,  having  wise  for  its  eomplementary  adjeeUee, 
will  be  noun  and  infinitive  eontraeted  aeeeteory  complementaey  of  the 
verbs,  to  thini,  dec.    (See  §  142:  28.) 

(17)  As  in  the  case  of  the  noun  eon^lemenUiry  of  the  ctetite  verh^ 
these  adjectifoee  complementary  of  the  active  verb  are  retained  whsn 
the  passive  form  of  expression  is  employed.  (18)  They  may  then  be 
called  adjectives  complementary  of  the  passive  verb,  (10)  Thus,  Ilk 
Athenians  eaUed  Aristides  just,  becomes  in  the  passive  form,  ArisiUiei 
was  called  just  hy  the  Athenians,  (20)  The  remarks  made  already  in 
regard  to  the  noun  complementary  employed  with  passive  verbs,  will 
apply,  without  much  change,  to  the  adjective  thus  employed.  (Sea 
i  78.)* 

It  will  be  proper  to  bring  all  these  kindred  forms  of  the  noun  and 
the  adjective  complementary  together,  that  their  close  similarity  of 
character  may  be  exhibited  more  clearly  to  the  learner.  The  arrange- 
ment of  these  complements,  which  we  are  abont  to  present,  will  ako 
serve  the  purpose  of  tixing  them  more  strongly  in  the  memory  of  the 
yonng  grammarian.    (21)  We  have,  then,  The  noun  eomplemantary  of 

*  There  is  a  manner  of  employing  adjectives  after  verbis  especially  prev- 
alent in  poetry,  which  perhaps  has  originated  in  an  insensible  extension  of 
the  construction  we  arc  now  considering ;  and  which  we  may  call  for  the 
Bake  of  distinction,  the  adjective  adverbially  employed.  This  use  (or  abuse)  of 
adjectiyee  we  shall  be  able  to  explain  with  less  trouble  after  we  have  oou- 
udered  the  adverbs.  We  also  reserye,  till  we  oome  to  the  adverbs^  the  re- 
marks which  we  have  to  make  on  the  distinction  between  adjectives  and 
adyerbs. 

(14)  What  word  seems  to  be  often  implied  in  these  constrnctions?  (15)  llhutrate  bj 
examples.    (19)  How  may  the  espreeiions  giyen  as  examples  be  treated  in  amalyala? 

(17)  What  happens  when  the  passiTe  form  of  expressing  sneb  aaiartkms  is  used  ?  (t^ 
How  may  the  a^Jeettre  be  called,  when  the  paesiye  form  is  oaedf  (19)  lUostrate  bj  ex- 
amples.   (90)  What  remarks  «pp\j  in  fbis  case  7 

(81)  Enmnente  the  rarions  species  of  the  nomn  eomptsmemiarp  aad  of  the  iiiVfuMif 
compiemenSary,  and  giye  an  example  of  each  tnm  the  Mia 
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llie  VEjnMB  vm%,  the  nown  eom^lemeniary  of  the  Acmyx  «0i^  and  tA# 
ii^«»  Mmplement(vry  of  the  pabsiyb  v^r (.  We  have,  in  like  manner, 
Ike  adj€ctwe  eompUmentary  of  the  neuter  wrb^  the  adjeetwe  eomplemei^ 
tary  of  the  actite  verb^  and  the  adjective  eamplementary  of  the  pamime 
terb.  We  exhibit  these  symmetrically  in  the  following  table,  with  an 
example  of  each  fbrm  of  complement  annexed : 

Jfeut  V.     Hie  boy  becomes  a  man.  The  boy  beoomes  manly, 

AeU  Vi  "  Thou  hast  made  thy  servant  king.**  "They  made  the  king  glad,*' 
Fau,  F.  '*The  Word  was  made^cA.'*  *  The  simple  is  made  wise." 

§  90.  General  Obsebyations  on  these  Fobmb  of  Modifioation. — 
These  forms  of  modification  have  been,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
first  treated  with  that  attention  which  their  importance  demands  by 
the  German  grammarians.  We  exdnde,  of  course,  fh>m  this  asser- 
tion the  particular  case  of  a^'eotives  nsed  with  the  verb  to  be,  since 
mnch  has  been  said  of  the  construction  of  this  verb  with  adjectives 
by  grammarians  and  logicians  in  all  agea.  But  from  the  view  com- 
monly taken  of  this  construction,  we  have  felt  obliged  by  our  convic- 
tions to  record  our  dissent;  the  reasons  for  this  dissent  we  have  stated 
fiilly  in  another  place.  (See  §  46,  and  note.)  The  Germans,  too,  so 
far  as  we  know,  have  treated  the  adjectives  after  the  verb  to  le^  like 
all  other  grammarians,  as  forming  the  predicate  of  the  propositions  in 
which  they  are  found,  and  the  verb  itself  as  being  the  simple  copula^ 
including  no  part  of  the  predicate.  But  all  these  constructions  exhi- 
bited in  the  above  table,  viz.,  the  noun  and  the  adjective  complemen- 
tary with  all  neuter  verbs,  except  the  verb  to  J>e^  and  the  Tumn  and 
the  adjective  with  active  and  with  passive  verbs,  the  German  gram- 
marians have  called  the  construction  of  the  FAormvE  object,  divid- 
ing atm  factitive  object^  into  the  factitive  noun^  ihe  factitive  infinitive^ 
the  factitive  adjective^  and  ihe  factitive  noun  and  prepoHtion,  This 
last  we  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  notice,  or  to  distinguish  among 
the  noun  and  preposition  complements^  as  in  fwm  it  differs  nothing 
from  the  others.  It  is  only  distinguished  by  the  meaning  which  it 
conveys — a  distinction,  as  the  logicians  would  call  it,  of  matter  not  of 
form^  %^d  therefore  not  essential  to  language.  We  have  an  example 
of  what  the  Germans  mean  by  ih^  factitive  object  expressed  by  a  noun 
and  a  preposition  in  the  assertion,  water  was  changed  into  wine.  Here 
^  into  fjnne'*  expresses  the  factitive  object — that  into  which  the  water 

was  changed. 

The  name  factitivb  object  has  been  given  to  this  spedes  of  oom- 
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plements  by  the  (xerman  grammarians  from  the  droimiBtaiioe  that  they 
i^fUn  express  that  which  in  the  neuUr  and  passwe  constroction  the 
tubjeet  is  represented  to  be  moide  or  conttitutedy  and  in  the  active  con- 
struction, that  which  the  passive  object  is  represented  to  be  made  or 
eanatitutedy  or  represented  to  be  thought  or  imagiMd  to  be  made  or 
eonatituted.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  regarding  as 
peculiarly  conspicuous,  among  such  constructions,  examples  like  those 
given  above,  formed  with  the  verb  make.  To  ns  the  name  appears  to 
be  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  embrace  all  the  constructions 
whidh  the  Germans  themselves  have  classed  under  it.  This  objecticm 
becomes  still  stronger  when  we  bring  into  the  same  class  of  constrao- 
tions  (as  ue  haoe  done)  the  nouns  and  the  very  numerous  adjectives 
which  complete  the  verb  to  he.  We  regard  the  nouns  and  adjectives 
attached  to  the  verb  to  heyBa  performing  precisely  the  same  kind  of 
function,  which  nouns  and  a^ectivee  attached  to  other  neuter  verbd  per- 
form. We  cannot,  therefore,  consistently  with  these  views  follow  the 
German  grammarians  in  the  employment  of  the  name  factitive  object^ 
as  applicable  to  this  whole  class  of  complements,  first,  this  term  is 
not  sufficiently  compreheusive ;  and  to  use  it  might,  on  this  account, 
only  mislead  the  student.  lie  might  suppose  that  the  term  expresses  a 
leading  peculiarity  common  to  this  whole  class  of  constructions — ^the 
factitive  object  implying  some  effect  produced — in  which  he  would  find 
himself  mistaken.  Secondly,  the  term  refers  not  to  Xheform  of  lan- 
guage, but  to  the  matter  expressed.  Now  all  grammatical  divisions 
and  terms  should,  as  far  as  possible,  refer  to  the  proper  subject  of 
grammar,  viz. :  the  form  of  expression,  and  not  to  the  matter  express- 
ed. We  do  not  deny  that  the  grammarian  may  often  profitably  have 
recourse  in  his  inquiries  to  the  matter  of  expression — to  tTiought,  But 
his  classifications  and  terms  ought  to  have  their  foundation  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  peculiar  properties  of  language — that  is,  in  the 
peculiar  properties  of  the /arm  of  expreseion.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  find  a  term  that  suits  us  to  replace  the  German  term.  Such  a  term  we 
want,  as  will  adequately  express  the  common  properties,  or  some  lead- 
ing common  property,  of  this  whole  class  of  complements.  Till  such 
term  can  be  found,  the  kindred  nature  of  these  modifications  may 
be  indicated  by  the  term  complementary,  common  to  the  names  which 
we  have  given  to  them  severally,  and  which  we  have  purposely  con- 
fined exclusively  to  this  particular  class. 

We  may  remark  here  the  difficulties  which  grammarianB  have  to  encoun- 
ter {experto  credited  who  have  imthinkingly  admitted  that  the  distinction 
between  adjectives  and  adverbs  is,  that  adjectives  modify  or  qualify  mtmnt^ 
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and  adyerbi^  on  the  contraiy,  modify  verb*,  adjectives,  and  other  adverla. 
They  may  call  the  adjective  after  the  yerb  to  be,  the  predicate,  and  say 
(without  being  able  to  allege  a  good  reason,  and  in  contradiction  t6  all  seem* 
ing  likelihood)  that  a  noun  is  always  implied  with  such  adjectives ;  that; 
for  example)  in  the  proposition,  The  man  is  virtuotts,  the  noun  man  is  implied 
in  the  predicate  -»  The  man  is  a  virtuoiu  man.  This  supposition  appears  to 
OS  wholly  gratuitous,  implying  the  actual  existence  at  a  remote  period  of  an 
awkward  form  of  expression  in  all  languages,  which  we  could  noty  perhaps^ 
satisiactorily  prove  to  have  ever  had  customary  place,  at  any  period,  in  any 
language.  Still,  this  manner  of  treating  the  adjective  after  the  verb  to  be  is 
incomparably  better  than  to  confound  it^  as  some  loose  thinkers  (perhaps  we 
should  not  call  them  grammarians)  have  done,  with  the  ordinary  adjective 
modification,  and  make  it  agree  with  and  belong  to  the  subject  noun.  The 
same  persons  treat  the  adjective  complementary  of  the  active  verb  as  a  mere 
modifying  adjective  attached  to  the  objective  noun.  According  to  the  gram- 
matical teachings  of  such  persons,  we  could  establish  no  distinction  in  analy- 
sis between  propositions  so  diverse  as,  We  call  the  6oy  good,  and  We  call  the 
good  boy.  But;  to  return  to  the  more  consistent  grammarians  and  logieians; 
who,  to  establish  the  assertion  that  adjectives  never  complete  verba^  hold 
that  a  noun  is  always  implied  with  every  adjective  in  forming  the  predicate 
in  propositions  made  with  the  verb  to  be,  what  will  they  say  of  the  adjec- 
tive in  such  examples  as.  Honey  tastes  sweet,  The  teeather  feels  cold,  The 
fidds  look  GBEEN  f  What  noun  can  be  supplied  in  these  and  in  numerous 
similar  examples?  The  fact  appears  to  us  incontestable — though  a  fact  too 
long  and  too  generally  overlooked  by  grammarians-^that  adjectives  are  very 
extensively  employed  in  all  languages  to  complete  verbs^  and,  consequently, 
that  the  true  distinction  between  them  and  adverbs  is  to  be  sought  in  some- 
thing else,  than  the  untenable  assumption  that  adjectives  modify  nouns  and 
adverbs  modify  verbs,  Ac  How  much  confusion  and  waste  of  thought  has 
been  occasioned  by  yielding  inconsiderately  to  the  authority  of  the  com- 
monly received  definitions  of  these  two  classes  of  modifying  words  I 

We  might)  indeed,  with  more  consistency  assert  that  adjectives  modify* 
nomis  exclusively ;  since  100  hold  that  the  predicate  included  in  every  verb 
is  a  novn,  and  that  it  is  the  predicate — the  noun  part  of  the  verb-^ 
not  the  copula  or  assertive  force  that  is  completed  by  the  complemen- 
tary adjective,  as  well  as  by  every  other  form  of  modification.  It  may 
then  be  asked.  Why  not  say  at  once,  in  accordance  with  our  views^  that  the 
complementary  adjective  here,  as  elsewhere,  modifies  a  noun — namely,  the 
noun  expressive  of  the  predicate  contained  in  the  verb?  We  answer,  be- 
cause it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  and  might  mislead  the  learner.  The 
only  purpose  which  it  could  be  expected  to  serve  would  be  that  of  simplifi- 
cation ;  and  this  purpose,  in  our  opinion,  it  could  not  serve,  since,  as  will 
be  seen  firom  all  that  we  have  said,  we  look  on  the  adjective  thus  employed 
as  performing  %  fimction  in  reference  to  the  predicate  entirely  different  from 


t 
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thfti  which  it  perlormB  as  the  deaeriptive  modifioatioii'  of  an  ordiaarf  noirn. 
(To  retain  a  dittinctum  where  tha*e  is  no  difference  is  nnphiloaophieal,  and 
often  leads  to  important  errom  But  to  gat  rid  of  a  distinction  where  theM 
18  a  real  difference  is  equally  unphilosophioal,  and  equally  calculated  to  nns- 
lead.)  We  should,  therefore,  be  obliged  to  resort  to  some  means  of  diserimi- 
nating  between  this  species  of  modification  and  the  ordinary  deaeriptiTe 
adjective  modification ;  and  none  is  more  conTenient  than  that  presented  to 
us  by  the  usual  distinction  of  the  dasses  of  words  to  which  they  are  applied. 
The  daeriptive  adjective  modificaiic^  to  ordinary  noune,  the  etdjectiwe  etm^ 
plementary  to  verbe  and  to  verM  warda.  It  must  not^  however,  be  forgotten 
that  it  is  not  en  verbe  (in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  this  term),  ttiat  n,  as 
aeeertive  vfordSf  that  verbe  are  susceptible  of  this  species  of  modification,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  matter  which  they  express^  altogether 
independent  of  the  fact  that  it  is  expressed  in  the  assertive  form.  Hence,  like 
other  modifications  applicable  to  verbs,  these  are  applicable  to  verbal  nomu^ 
and  verbal  adjectives.  We  say,  for  ezamplev  To  make  a  man  gletd,  and  mak- 
ing glad,  as  well  as,  makes  glad,  Ac 

The  difference  between  the  descriptive  adjective  modification  and 
the  complementary  adjective  modification^  may,  perhaps,  be  briefly 
stated  thus.  The  descriptive  adjective  modification  expresses  a  quality 
or  property  contemplated,  as  inherent  in  the  object  expressed  by  the 
nonn  to  which  it  is  applied;  the  complementary  adjective  does  not 
express  a  quality  inherent  in  the  conception  expressed  by  the  verb  or 
predicate  which  it  completes.  On  the  contrary,  when  used  with  a 
neuter  verb,  it  expresses  an  attribute  asserted  to  pertain  to  the  subject 
in  the  mode  signified  by  the  predicate  in  the  neuter  verb;  and  whea 
used  with  an  active  verb,  it  expresses  an  attribute  asserted  to  beoome 
the  property  of  the  passive  object^  in  the  mode  or  manner  signified  by 
the  predicate  contained  in  the  active  verb.  To  illustrate  our  meaning 
by  examples:  The  v>eather  is  coldy  The  iMatJ^er  grows  celd^  Theiseather 
Jheis  cold.  Here  the  attribute  cold  is  asserted  to  pertain  to  the  teea^erj 
in  the  first  proposition  in  the  mode  or  manner  expressed  by  being;  in 
the  second  in  the  mode  expressed  by  growing;  and  in  the  third  in  the 
mode  expressed  hj  feeling.  Again,  A  wise  son  makes  hisfather^s  heart 
glad;  The  world  calls  the  succesrful  oseat.  Here  the  quality  ex- 
pressed by  glad  is  asserted  to  become  the  property  of  difaiher^s  heart 
in  the  mode  ngnified  by  making,  and  the  quality  great  is  asserted 
to  become  the  property  of  the  successful  in  the  mode  signified  by  calling. 

We  have  now  finished  what  we  have  to  say  at  present  of  the  de- 
Bcriptive  adjectives.  We  reserve  what  we  have  to  say  of  the  modi- 
fications which  adjectives  undergo,  whether  effected  by  infi^jeim  or  by 
the  use  of  other  wordfl  till  we  have  considered  the  adve^^ 
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§  91.  Thk  Petkrminativs  Adjectives. — (1)  We  noW  proceed 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  detenninative  adjectives.  (2)  We 
commence  by  enumerating  the  principal  words  of  this  kind  in  our 
language,  since  they  are  not,  like  the  descriptive  adjectives,  a  very 
numerous  class.  We  shall  enumerate  them  in  groups,  mentioning 
the  names  which  grammarians  have  commonly  given  to  these 
groupa.    We  mention 

(8)  1st  An,  which  becomes  a  before  a  consonantal  sound,  and 
the.  These  two  words  have  commonly  been  erected  into  a  distinct 
part  of  speech  by  the  grammarians,  and  called  the  articles — an  or  a 
being  styled  the  indefinite,  and  the  the  definite  article, 

(4)  2d.  The  second  group  in  our  enumeration  consists  of  the 
words  called  by  the  grammarians,  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  viz., 
this  and  that  with  their  plural  forms  these  and  those,  and  the  words 
ffon  and  yonder, 

(5)  3d.  We  may  count  what  the  grammarians  have  called  in- 
definite pronouns  as  a  third  group.  Among  these  are  enumerated 
all,  any,  both,  few,  many,  much,  no,  none,  other,  another,  several^ 
some,  such,  whole,  and  perhaps  some  other  words. 

(6)  4th.  What  are  called  distributive  pronouns  may  be  given 
as  a  fourth  group.    These  are  each,  every,  either,  neither, 

(7)  5th.  The  possessive  pronouns  form  a  fifth  class.  These  are 
my,  thy,  his,  her,  its,  referring  to  a  single  person  or  thing,  and  our, 
ytmr,  their,  to  a  plurality  of  persons  or  things. 

For  more  minute  information  in  regard  to  some  of  these  groups 
of  determinatives,  see  additional  observations  on  the  determinatives 
and  the  pronouns.     (See  §§  156,  158.) 

(8)  6th.  We  enumerate  as  the  sixth  and  last  group  the  numer- 
als, both  the  cardinal  numbers  one,  two,  three,  four,  ^c,  and  the 
ordinal  numbers  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  Ac 

(9)  When  a  noun  is  accompanied  both  by  a  descriptive  adjec- 


%  91.  (1)  What  name  do  we  give  to  the  leoond  claas  of  a4)<)<^^M'  (^)  •^'^  ^^  a^ioo- 
tiTcs  of  this  claM  nnmerona  7 

(8)  Enomerate  the  flnt  gronp  of  these  a4ieetf  rea  and  tell  what  is  aaid  of  them.  (4) 
Ennmerata  group  seooiid.  (6)  Group  third.  (6)  Group  fburth.  (7)  Group  fifth.  (8^ 
Group  aizth. 

(9)  Bipeat  the  aohstanoe  of  what  ia  aald  about  tiia  airantemeiit  of  the  detnBiiiiatfy» 
and  iDuatimte  by  ezampleab 
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tlut  which  it  perfamu  u  the  dueripliM  raodificklion '  of  an  ordinuj  nomi, 
(To  retain  a  dittincti<m  wliere  there  ia  no  differenet  i*  nnphiloeophie*],  ud 
oilen  leads  to  important  erron.  But  to  get  rid  of  a  distiiictJon  where  there 
ia  >  real  diflerciico  ia  e<]ually  anphilaeopbical,  andeqaaUj'  ealcnlated  to  puk 
lead.)  We  should,  Uierefore,  lie  oLli(;ed  to  reeort  to  aome  menna  of  ^aaimi- 
nating  between  tliii  epeciea  of  modifieation  aad  the  onliaarj  deacriptiT* 
adjeetive  modification ;  and  none  is  more  convenient  than  that  preaeoteJ  to 
ua  bj  the  usual  dia^oetion  of  the  claaset  oF  words  to  whieh  thej'  are  applieiL 
Tht  dacriptire  aJjtctiiv  audi^eaticn,  to  ordinaiy  ncmiu,  the  vtfjeetnt  ean- 
piemmtaTy  lo  vrrh*  and  to  verbal  tnmft.  It  must  not,  however,  be  (oi^ten 
that  it  is  not  ai  verb'  (in  the  seaae  in  which  we  uae  this  termX  that  it,  M 
aiitTliee  itordM,  that  verba  are  >nsc#|>titilc  of  this  spedes  of  modilieation,  but 
in  conaequeace  of  the  nature  of  the  matler  which  they  expre«^  altogether 
independent  of  the  fietthatit  ia  expre»edintheaa»crtive  form.  Henc^  lik« 
other  modifications  applicable  toverla,  these  are  applicable  to  Terbol  Donntb 
and  verbal  adjeclives.  We  eaj,  for  eumpl<^  Ta  male*  a  man  glad,  and  mat- 
ing glad,  aa  well  as,  maktt  glad,  Ac 

The  differenco  between  the  deteripthe  adjeetite  madifieiitim  niid 
the  eomph-mcnttry  adjectice  modijiaUion,  may,  perhaps,  be  briefly 
stated  thai.  Tho  dexriptite  odjeetke  moilifieation  eipresses  a  qnality 
or  proi>crty  conlem])hte(l,  oa  inherent  iii  the  object  expressed  by  tlo 
noiin  to  wliich  it  is  applied;  tLe  complcuienlury  adjective  does  not 
expreei  H  quality  inherent  in  the  conception  expressed  by  the  rerb  or 
prtdieatt  nhicli  it  completes.  Od  the  contrary,  when  used  with  a 
neuter  verb,  it  expresses  an  attribute  asserted  to  pert&in  ta  tlio  mhj/ct 
in  the  mod*  eigni^ed  by  tlie  jiredicale  in  the  neuter  verb;  and  when 
used  with  an  active  verb,  it  eipressea  on  attribute  asserted  to  becoma 
the  property  of  the  patrirt  obfeet,  in  the  mo<ie  or  maniier  signiBed  by 
the  predicate  contained  in  the  active  verb.  To  illnstrete  oar  meaning 
by  examples :  7^  vreathfr  ii  cold.  The  ueathtr  gTOWi  eotd,  The  wtalitr 
Jieb  eold.  Hero  the  attribnto  eold  ia  nssertcd  to  pertain  to  the  HtatJter, 
in  the  first  proposition  in  the  mode  or  manner  cxpreeaed  by  Mng;  la 
the  second  in  the  mode  exprexscd  by  growing;  and  in  the  third  In  At 
mode  expressed  by /«?in#.  Again,  Aviise  aonmakttliitfiaii»f*t>tM^ 
»tAu;  The  world  ealU  the  »i!mM/>il  r.itEAr.  Here  the  qnaliiy  tt' 
pressed  by  glad  is  asserted  to  liecome  tlio  pruperty  of  a/alhtr't  l 
in  tlie  mode  ugnified  by  making,  imd  the  ijaality  gr«at  b  k 
to  become  the  property  of  Hbtticctsiifiil  ia  the  mode  ^gt^M  fe 

We  linve  now  finished 'whiil  v,u  ]ia.\e  ittio]  ata 
BCriptive  adjectives.     We  reseivi:  ivliat  we  hav*  tl 
ficotions  which  a^jcctivea  undtrgu,  wlirtlicr  if 
the  nae  of  other  worde  till  m  b^»M    '  ~ '" 
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g  SI.  The  DsrsRHtitATtn  Adjicttteb. — (I)  We  no*  proceed 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  dcterminntiTe  mljcctives.  (2)  We 
commence  by  enumerating  the  prindpal  words  of  this  kind  in  om' 
langoage,  since  they  are  not,  like  the  descriptive  adjectives,  a  very 
nmnerous  class.  We  shall  enamerate  them  in  gtoiips,  mentioning 
the  Damea  which  grn.mmnrianB  have  commonly  given  to  these 
gronpB.     We  mention 

(8)  1st.  Afi,  which  becomes  a  before  a  consonnstat  sound,  and 
the.  These  two  words  have  commonly  been  erected  into  a  distinct 
jiarl  of  speech  by  the  grammarians,  and  called  the  arlieta — an  or  a 
bang  styled  the  indffinilf,  and  the  the  definite  artieU. 

(4)  2J.  The  second  group  in  onr  enumeration  consists  of  the 
words  called  by  the  grammarians,  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  viz., 
this  and  that  with  their  plural  forms  tAete  and  Ihose,  and  the  words 
yon  nad  yonder. 

(5)  3d.  We  may  count  what  the  grammarians  have  called  in- 
definite pronouns  as  a  third  group.  Among  these  are  enumerated 
all,  any,  both,  few,  many,  mtuh,  no,  none,  other,  another,  teveral, 
tome,  such,  whole,  and  perhaps  some  other  words. 

(C)  4lh.  What  are  called  dbtributive  pronouns  may  be  given 
as  a  fourth  group.    These  are  each,  every,  either,  neither. 

(T)  5th.  The  possessive  pronouns  form  a  fifth  class.  These  an 
my,  thy,  hie,  her,  itt,  referring  to  a  single  person  or  tiling,  and  </ur, 
yovr,  their,  to  a  plnrality  of  persons  or  things. 

For  more  minute  information  in  regard  to  some  of  these  groups 
of  determinatives,  see  additional  obiervations  on  the  detominalives 
and  the  pronouns.     (See  gg  166,  158.) 

(6)  6tb.  We  enumerate  as  the  sixth  and  last  group  tii«  nmnei^ 
ah,  both  the  eardmal  mxmbert  one,  two,  three,  four,  Ac^  and  the 
trdmal  nmnhert  firtt,  leeond,  third,  fourth,  ke. 

(8)  When  a  noun  is  accompanied  both  by  a  descriptive  ndjec- 
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live  and  a  determinative,  the  determmative  is  placed  first,  since  it 
applies  to  the  noun  as  described  or  modified  by  the  other  adjective, 
or  in  'Other  words  completes  the  phrase  made  up  of  the  noun  and 
descriptive  adjective  together.  Examples :  A  virtuous  man  is  es- 
teemed ;  The  ffood  man  is  loved  ;  Tnis  upright  man  is  prosperous  ; 
That  innocent  man  vhjls  acquitted  ;  Every  vicious  man  is  contemp- 
tible^ &c.  Here  the  determinatives  a,  the,  this,  that,  every^  affect  not 
the  noun  man  alone,  but  man  as  already  modified  by  the  descrip- 
tive words  virtuous,  good,  upright,  <kc  Hence,  according  to  the 
usual  mode  of  arrangement  already  described  (see  §§  80  and  86 : 
17-19),  it  is  placed  before  all  that  liaff^'cts — before  both  the  i2e- 
scriptive  adjective  and  the  noun. 

Exercises  L,  II.,  HI.,  &c. — Let  the  learner  form  for  himself  a  given 
number  of  propositions  containing  examples  both  of  determinatite  and 
descriptive  adjectives.  When  a  detoriniiiative  affects  a  united  deserip- 
lite  adjective  and  noun,  let  this  be  indicated  by  inclosing  all  that  lie 
determinative  affects  within  .parenthetic  marks ;  thus,  A  {spreading 
oak.)  (10)  In  analysis  it  will  bo  sufficient  to  say  in  reference  to  a 
determinative  adjective,  that  the  noun  which  it  affects  is  modified  by 
the  determinative  adjective,  or  simply  by  the  determinative,  repeating 
the  particular  determinative. 

[(11)  Words  of  this  class  do  not,  like  the  descriptive  adjectives,  ex- 
press a  quality  or  property  inherent  in  the  things  repre^nted  by  the 
nouns  to  which  they  are  attached.  They  only  assist  in  giving  a  deter^ 
minate  meaning  to  the  noun,  or  rather,  in  many  cases,  they  merely  in- 
dicate that  the  noun  is  employed  determinately ;  the  determining 
influence  arising  from  some  other  accompanying  modification,  or  som^ 
thing  implied  by  the  matter — the  nature  of  the  thought.  (See  addi-' 
tional  observations  on  determinatives,  §  158.)  (12)  In  other  words,  ds- 
terminative  adjectives  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  views  an  object,  and  intends  to  present  it,  not  any  property  or 
attribute  inherent  in  the  object  itself. 

(13)  It  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  determinatives  do  not  ex- 
press properties  which  pertain  to  objects,  that  they  are  not  employed 
in  completing  the  predicate — that  is,  as  adjectives  c<miplementary  of 

(10)  In  analysis  what  is  to  be  said  in  reference  to  determinatives  ?  [(11)  Repeat  the  snb- 
■tance  of  wbat  is  said  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between  descriptive  and  determioatlTa 
a4)eotivcs.    (12)  What  do  doterminaUves  indicate  ? 

(18)  Are  dotenninaUvee  employed  in  completing  the  predicate  7  (14)  mutnte  by  ex- 
amples.] 
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▼erb»— ezoept  when  a  noun  suppressed  by  ellipsis  is  manifestly  implied 
in  them,  on  which  the  mind  rests  as  the  real  complementary  word. 
(14)  For  example,  we  cannot  say  that  any  thing  u,  or  lecomeSj  or 
grotoij  or  /eeUy  <&o.,  a  or  t?ie^  or  any,  all,  every,  gome,  or  even  thU  or 
that,  without  something  beyond  implied,  on  which  the  mind  rests,  as 
the  real  complement  of  the  predicate.] 

Note. — The  word  this  apparently  Benres  as  complement  of  the  predicate 
m  sach  ezpreasions  as,  Tlie  truth  is  Tms,  lie  cannot  succeedy  hecaxtw  he  is  not 
induttrious.  Here  either  we  rest  on  the  word  truth  implied  again  after 
ihU  ;  The  truth  is  this  truth^  <fec. ;  or,  rather,  the  detenninatiye  this  in  such 
eases  is  employed  exactly  in  its  usual  function  in  reference,  not  to  a  single 
wordy  indeed,  but  to  the  following  compound  propositioD,  He  cannot  sue- 
eeed,  Ac.,  which  here  performs  the  grammatical  function  of  a  noun  comple- 
mentary of  the  predicate  in  the  proposition  haying  truth  for  subject,  and  is 
for  verb.  In  corroboration  of  this  latter  view  of  the  oonstructioii,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  we  can  suppress  the  word  this  in  the  case  before  na,  with- 
out altering,  or  indeed  affecting  the  sense,  sare  in  a  yery  sUght  degree,  The 
truth  iSf  he  cannot  sueceed,  Ac  The  only  difference  between  the  two  forms  of 
expression  is,  that  in  the  first  mentioned  the  predicated  assertion  is  indicated 
as  -determinate — ^to  that  extent  of  determinateness  which  the  sign  this 
marks — ^that  is^  it  is  indicated  as  an  assertion  pointed  out^  as  it  were,  to  the 
eyes  of  the  hearer.  {See  additional  observations  on  determinatives,  §  158.) 
There  are  a  few  words  which  seem  to  perform  sometimes  the  part  of  detenni- 
natiye^ and  sometimes  of  descriptiye  adjectiyes^  and  there  are  perhaps  words 
in  regard  of  "vlMch  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  exactly  under  which  class  they 
should  be  ranged.  Many  men  were  present.  Here  many  is  obyiously  deter- 
minatiye.  It  indicates  nothing  inherent  in  the  men,  but  simply  the  manner 
in  which  the  mind  of  the  speaker  regards  them.  In  other  words,  the  modi- 
fication which  the  detenninatiye  many  giyes  to  the  subject^  is  not  essential 
to  the  tnith  of  the  proposition.  The  same  assertion  could  be  made  of  the 
men,  whether  regarded  separately  or  collectiyely  or  in  whatever  way ;  ITiey 
were  present  But  when  I  say.  Many  hands  make  light  work,  the  modifica- 
tion given  by  many  is  essential  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  Many  thus 
employed,  ranks  amongst  the  descriptive  adjeotivei^  and  it  can  be  employed 
in  the  same  descriptive  sense  (as  equivalent  to  numerous)^  as  a  complement 
of  the  predicate.  For  example.  The  spectators  vers  many.  The  determina- 
tive few  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  the  proposition,  "  The  laborers  are  few," 
Tliis  has  been  already  noticed. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


OF     ADVBRBS. 

§  92.  General  Remarks.  (1)  We  now  proceed  to  treat  of 
anoUier  class  of  words,  employed  exclusively  like  the  adjectivea,  fi» 
the  purpose  of  modification.  (2)  This  claas  of  words  has  been 
called  AovEBBS — words  attached  to  verbs — ^because  grammarians 
have  generally  entertained  the  ndtion  that  they  perform  a  function 
in  reference  to  verbs,  similar  to  that  which  adjectives  perform  in 
reference  to  nouns.  They  have  been  considered,  as  it  were,  the 
adjectives  of  the  verb.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  presently  of  the 
characteristic  marks  of  adverbs.  (3)  In  the  mean  time,  one  fui 
will  enable  the  young  grammarian  to  distinguish  them  from  adjec- 
tives ;  they  are  never  employed  alone  to  modify  or  complete  a 
noun,  though  the  adjective  is,  as  we  have  seen,  often  employed  in 
completing  verbs.  (4)  The  adverbs  are  easily  distinguished  from 
all  other  classes  of  words,  except  the  prepositions  adverbially  em- 
ployed ;  and  these  are  all  included  in  the  list  given.    §  81. 

(6)  The  adverbs  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  recently  formed 
class  of  words  in  all  languages.  (6)  We  could,  in  expressing  our 
thoughts,  dispense  with  the  use  of  them  more  easily  than  we  could 
dispense  with  the  use  of  any  other  class  of  words.  All  we  expieis 
by  them,  can  generally  be  expressed  with  equal  clearness  by  means 
of  other  forms  of  modification.     (7)  They  may  be  regarded  as 

S  92.  (1)  For  what  general  purpose  are  the  adverbs  ezdndvely  empIo]red  f  (2)  What 
is  said  In  reference  to  the  name  adverb  f  (8)  By  what  hci  may  they  be  always  disttngalabed 
from  adjectives?  (4)  Bepeat  what  is  said  about  distinguishing  adverbs  from  prepositloiis 
in  one  of  their  uses. 

(6)  Uow  may  the  adverbs  be  regarded  in  reference  to  their  antiquity  7  (6)  Wbat  Is  MSd 
In  roference  to  dispensing  with  the  use  of  adverbs?  (7)  To  what  form  of  niiirwiiliin  bbi^ 
they  be  regarded  as  equivalent?    (8)  Ulustnta  by  vxam^Hm. 
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aihreifuiied  /orm$  of  expnsskn^  equivalent  to  a  modification,  oon- 
Biiting  of  two,  more  frequently  of  three  or  four,  distinct  words — a 
pt^tosiUohf  and  a  noun  generally  preceded  by  a  descrij^tive  adjec- 
thr«^  often  by  both  a  descriptive  and  a  determiuaUve  adjective.  (8) 
We  subjoin  a  few  examples,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration : 

Wtselj^sss  In  a  wise  manner  ;  or  in  a  wise  way. 
Moderately  =i  In  a  moderate  manner, 
j^oto  —  At  the  present  time. 
Where  «=  In  what  place  / 
Why  :—  For  what  reason  f  <fea,  &c 

(9)  The  learner  will  readily  discover  that  we  could  dispense 
with  the  use  of  the  above  and  all  similar  adverbs,  without  any 
injury  to  the  perspicuity  of  language;  but  he  will,  at  the  same 
time,  see  that  they  contribute  greatly  to  compactness  and  brevity 
of  expression.  (10)  The  use  of  this  class  of  words  has  thus  an 
important  influence  on  the  strength  of  language,  enabling  us  to 
avoid  a  multiplication  of  words,  which,  especially  in  the  case  of 
amall  words  like  prepositions  and  determinatives,  tends  greatly  to 
enfeeble  the  expression  of  thought  (11)  There  are  a  few  words 
classed  with  the  adverbs,  to  which  some  of  these  remarks  do  not 
strictly  apply,  such  as  the  negative  particle  no/,  <!bc.  But  of  this  in 
another  place. 

RSMARKS   IN    RSFERENOB   TO   THE    FUNCTIONS    OF   ADVERBS. 

(12)  Adverbs  are  employed  either  to  modify  verbs,  or  to 
modify  adjectives  or  other  adverbs.  (13)  The  great  majority  of 
this  class  of  words  is  employed  exclusively  to  modify  verbs.  (14) 
A  few  are  employed  exclusively  to  modify  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
and  very  few  to  modify  both  verbs  and  adjectives.  (15)  Regarded 
in  this  point  of  view,  the  adverbs  may  be  divided  into  three  classes 


(V)  Wliat  mi7  be  dlsooTercd  flrom  fheae  examples?  (10)  On  what  has  the  nso  of  ad- 
T«rba  an  Important  inflnenoe  ?  (11)  Are  there  some  wordii  classed  as  adverbs  to  which 
these  remarks  do  not  strictly  apply  ? 

(18)  What  classes  of  words  are  adverbs  employed  tomodtfjrf  (18)  What  class  do  the 
gresct  nu^orfty  of  adverbs  modify  ?  (14)  State  the  manner  in  which  a  few  of  them  are  em- 
ployed. (15)  Enamerate  the  three  classes  into  which  adverbs  may  be  divided  in  refereaoe 
to  the  kind  of  words  which  they  modify. 
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plements  by  the  Grerman  grammarians  from  the  circmnstanoe  that  they 
qften  ezpreea  that  which  in  the  neuter  and  passive  constmction  the 
mdject  is  represented  to  be  made  or  c(m8tUuted^  and  in  the  active  con- 
strnction,  that  which  the  passive  object  is  represented  to  be  mads  or 
constituted,  or  represented  to  be  tJuntght  or  imagined  to  be  made  or 
constituted.  The  name  seems  to  have  been  adopted  from  regarding  as 
peculiarly  conspicuous,  among  such  constructions,  examples  like  thoise 
given  above,  formed  with  the  verb  makb.  To  us  the  name  appears  to 
be  not  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  embrace  all  the  constructions 
which  the  Germans  themselves  have  classed  under  it.  This  objection 
becomes  still  stronger  when  we  bring  into  the  same  class  of  construc- 
tions (as  toe  have  done)  the  nouns  and  the  very  numerous  a^ectives 
which  complete  the  verb  to  he.  We  regard  the  nouns  and  a<^ective8 
attached  to  the  verb  to  be,  as  performing  precisely  the  same  kind  of 
function,  which  nouns  and  adjectives  attached  to  other  neuter  verb^  per- 
form. We  cannot,  therefore,  consistently  with  these  views  follow  the 
German  grammarians  in  the  employment  of  the  neime/a>ctitive  object, 
as  applicable  to  this  whole  class  of  complements.  Ilrst,  this  term  is 
not  sufficiently  comprehensive ;  and  to  use  it  might,  on  this  account, 
only  mislead  the  student.  He  might  suppose  that  the  term  expresses  a 
leading  peculiarity  common  to  this  whole  class  of  constructions — ^the 
factitive  object  implying  some  effect  produced — in  which  he  would  find 
himself  mistaken.  Secondly,  the  term  refers  not  to  the/on»  of  lan- 
guage, but  to  the  matter  expressed.  Now  all  grammatical  divisions 
and  terms  should,  as  far  as  possible,  refer  to  the  proper  subject  of 
grammar,  viz. :  iheform  of  expression,  and  not  to  the  matter  express- 
ed. We  do  not  deny  that  the  grammarian  may  often  profitably  have 
recourse  in  his  inquiries  to  the  matter  of  expression — to  tTunt^ht.  But 
his  classifications  and  terms  ought  to  have  their  foundation  as  much 
as  possible  in  the  peculiar  properties  of  language— that  is,  in  the 
peculiar  properties  of  iheform  of  expression.  We  have  not  been  able 
to  find  a  term  that  suits  us  to  replace  the  German  term.  Such  a  term  we 
want,  as  will  adequately  express  the  common  properties,  or  some  lead- 
ing common  property,  of  this  whole  class  of  complements.  Till  such 
term  can  be  found,  the  kindred  nature  of  these  modifications  may 
be  indicated  by  the  term  complementary^  common  to  the  names  which 
we  have  given  to  them  severally,  and  which  we  have  purposely  con- 
fined exclusively  to  this  particular  class. 

We  may  remark  here  the  difficulties  which  grammarians  have  to  enooim- 
tep  {experto  credited  who  have  unthinkingly  admitted  that  the  distinction 
between  adjectives  and  adverbs  is,  that  adjectives  modifjr  or  qualify  mmtu, 
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and  adverbs,  ou  the  contrary,  modify  vcrbs^  adjectives,  and  other  adverbs. 
They  may  call  the  adjective  after  the  yerb  to  be,  the  predicate^  and  say 
(withoat  being  able  to  allege  a  good  reason,  and  in  contradiction  td  all  seem- 
ing likeUhood)  that  a  noun  is  always  implied  with  such  adjectives ;  that^ 
Ibr  asample^  in  the  proposition,  The  man  i$  virhunUf  the  noun  num  is  implied 
in  tlie  predicate  -*  The  man  u  a  mrfutnu  xak.  This  sapposition  appears  to 
US  wbc^j  gratoitons,  implying  the  actual  existence  at  a  remote  period  of  an 
awkward  form  of  expression  in  all  languages,  which  we  conld  not^  perhaps^ 
satisfiietorily  prove  to  have  ever  had  cnstomaij  place,  at  any  period,  in  any 
langnage.  Still,  this  manner  of  treating  the  adjective  after  the  verb  to  be  is 
incomparably  better  than  to  confound  it^  as  some  loose  thinkers  (perhaps  we 
should  not  call  them  grammarians)  have  done,  with  the  ordinary  adjective 
modification,  and  make  it  agree  with  and  belong  to  the  subject  noun.  The 
same  persons  treat  the  adjective  complementary  of  the  active  verb  as  a  mere 
modifying  adjective  attached  to  the  objective  noun.  According  to  the  gram- 
matical teachings  of  such  persons,  we  could  establish  no  distinction  in  analy- 
sis between  propositions  so  diverse  as.  We  call  the  boy  good,  and  We  call  the 
good  boy.  But,  to  return  to  the  more  consistent  grammarians  and  logicians^ 
who^  to  establish  the  assertion  that  adjectives  never  complete  verbs^  hold 
that  a  noun  is  always  implied  with  every  adjective  in  forming  the  predicate 
in  propositions  made  with  the  verb  to  be,  what  will  they  say  of  the  adjec- 
tive in  such  examples  as^  Honey  tastes  sweit,  The  toeather  feels  cold,  The 
Jields  look  GBZEN  f  What  noun  can  be  supplied  in  these  and  in  numerous 
similar  examples?  The  fiict  appears  to  us  incontestable — though  a  fact  too 
long  and  too  generally  overlooked  by  grammarians-^that  adjectives  are  very 
extendvely  employed  in  all  languages  to  complete  verbs,  and,  consequently, 
that  the  true  distinction  between  them  and  adverbs  is  to  be  sought  in  some- 
thing else,  than  the  untenable  assumption  that  adjectives  modify  nouns  and 
adverbs  modify  verbSf  Ac  How  much  confuuon  and  waste  of  thought  has 
been  occasioned  by  yielding  inconsiderately  to  the  authority  of  the  com- 
monly received  definitions  of  these  two  classes  of  modifying  words  1 

We  mighty  indeed,  with  more  consistency  assert  that  adjectives  modify 
nouna  exclusively ;  since  100  hold  that  the  predieate  included  in  every  verb 
is  a  noun,  and  that  it  is  the  predicate — the  noun  part  of  the  yerb — 
not  the  copula  or  assertive  force  that  is  completed  by  the  complemen- 
tary adjective,  as  well  as  by  every  other  form  of  modification.  It  may 
then  be  asked.  Why  not  say  at  once,  in  accordance  with  our  views^  that  the 
complementary  adjective  here,  as  elsewhere,  modifies  a  noun — ^namely,  the 
noun  expressive  of  the  predicate  contained  in  the  yerb  f  We  answer,  be- 
cause it  would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  and  might  mislead  the  learner.  The 
only  purpose  which  it  could  be  expected  to  serve  would  be  that  of  simplifi' 
cation  ;  and  this  purpose,  in  our  opinion,  it  could  not  serve,  since,  as  will 
be  seen  firom  all  that  we  have  said,  we  look  on  the  adjectiye  thus  employed 
as  performing  t  function  in  reference  to  the  predicate  entirely  different  firom 
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Uutt  which  it  performB  as  the  ds^eriptiwe  modificatioii'  of  an  ordinary  boqil 
(To  retain  a  disHnction  where  there  is  no  deference  is  nnphilosophieal,  aod 
often  leads  to  important  errOTSi  But  to  get  rid  of  a  distinotioa  where  there 
is  a  real  difference  is  equally  nnphilosc^hical,  and  equally  caloolated  to  mis- 
lead.) We  should,  therefore^  be  obliged  to  resort  to  some  means  of  discrimi- 
nating between  this  species  of  modification  and  the  ordinary  deseriptiye 
adjectiye  modification ;  and  none  is  more  eonyenient  than  that  presented  to 
us  by  the  usual  distinction  of  the  daases  of  words  to  which  they  are  apfdied. 
The  diocripiive  OiC^eetive  modijieaticnf  to  ordinary  naum,  the  tu^tiwe  ctm- 
plementary  to  verbt  and  to  verbiU  words.  It  must  not^  howeyer,  be  foigotten 
that  it  is  not  at  verbs  (in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  this  term),  Uiat  is^  as 
assertive  words,  that  yerbe  are  susceptible  of  this  species  of  modification,  but 
in  consequence  of  the  nature  of  the  matter  which  they  expreBs,  altogeither 
independent  of  the  frnd  that  it  is  expreased  in  the  aasertiye  form.  Hence,  like 
other  modifications  applicable  toyerbe»  these  are  applicaUe  to  yerbal  nonui^ 
and  yerbal  ad)ectiye&  We  say,  for  example^  To  make  a  man  glad,  and  mdb- 
tnggladf  as  well  as^  makes  glad,  Acu 

The  difference  between  the  descriptive  adjective  modification  and 
the  complementary  adjective  modification^  may,  perhaps,  be  briefly 
stated  thus.  The  descriptive  adjective  modification  expresses  a  quality 
or  property  contemplated,  as  inherent  in  the  object  expressed  by  the 
noiin  to  which  it  is  applied;  the  complementary  adjective  does  not 
express  a  quality  inherent  in  the  conception  expressed  by  the  verb  or 
predicate  which  it  completes.  On  the  contrary,  when  used  with  a 
nenter  verb,  it  expresses  an  attribute  asserted  to  pertain  to  the  subject 
in  the  mode  signified  by  the  predicate  in  the  nenter  verb;  and  when 
used  with  an  active  verb,  it  expresses  an  attribute  asserted  to  becoma 
the  property  of  the  passive  object^  in  the  mode  or  manner  signified  by 
the  predicate  contained  in  the  active  verb.  To  illnstrate  onr  meaning 
by  examples:  The  weather  is  eold^  The  weather  grows  cold^  The  weather 
foeU  cold.  Here  the  attribute  cold  is  asserted  to  pertain  to  the  weathar^ 
in  the  first  proposition  in  the  mode  or  manner  expressed  by  being;  in 
the  second  in  the  mode  expressed  by  growing;  and  in  the  third  in  the 
mode  expressed  hy  feeling.  Again,  A  wise  son  makes  hisfather^s  heart 
glad;  TJie  world  calls  the  successful  gbeat.  Here  the  qnality  ex- 
pressed by  glad  is  asserted  to  become  the  property  of  Sk  father* s  heart 
in  the  mode  signified  by  making,  and  the  qnality  great  is  asserted 
to  become  the  property  of  the  successful  in  the  mode  signified  by  calling. 

We  have  now  finbhed  what  we  have  to  say  at  present  of  the  de> 
Bcriptive  a^ectives.  We  reserve  what  we  have  to  say  of  the  modi- 
fications which  adjectives  undergo,  whether  effected  by  it^l^sUm  or  by 
the  use  of  other  wordi  tiU  we  have  oonaidered  the  adve^jjbe. 
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5  91.  Thb  DsTERMiifATiyx  ADJKcrnvKs. — (1)  We  noW  proceed 
to  make  some  remarks  on  the  determinative  adjectives.  (2)  We 
commence  bj  enmnerating  the  principal  words  of  this  kind  in  our 
language,  since  thej  are  not,  like  the  descriptive  adjectives,  a  very 
numerous  class.  We  shall  enumerate  them  in  gronps,  mentioning 
the  names  which  grammarians  have  commonly  given  to  these 
groupa.    We  mention 

(8)  1st  An,  which  becomes  a  before  a  consonantal  sound,  and 
Ike,  These  two  words  have  commonly  been  erected  into  a  distinct 
part  of  speech  by  the  grammarians,  and  called  the  articles — an  or  a 
being  styled  the  indefinite,  and  the  the  definite  article, 

(4)  2d.  The  second  group  in  our  enumeration  consists  of  the 
words  called  by  the  grammarians,  the  demonstrative  pronouns,  viz., 
this  and  that  with  their  plural  forms  these  and  those,  and  the  words 
yon  and  yonder. 

(5)  dd.  We  may  count  what  the  granmiarians  have  called  in- 
definite pronouns  as  a  third  group.  Among  these  are  enumerated 
all,  any,  both,  few,  many,  much,  no,  none,  other,  another,  several^ 
some,  such,  whole,  and  perhaps  some  other  words. 

(6)  4th.  What  are  called  distributive  pronouns  may  be  given 
as  a  fourth  group.    These  are  each,  every,  either,  neither, 

(7)  5th.  The  possessive  pronouns  form  a  fifth  class.  These  are 
my,  thy,  his,  her,  its,  referring  to  a  single  person  or  thing,  and  our, 
your,  their,  to  a  plurality  of  persons  or  things. 

For  more  minute  information  in  regard  to  some  of  these  groups 
<^  determinatives,  see  additional  observations  on  the  determinatives 
and  the  pronouns.     (See  §§  156,  158.) 

(8)  6th.  We  enumerate  as  the  sixth  and  last  group  the  numer- 
als, both  the  cardinal  numbers  one,  two,  three,  four,  dire,  and  the 
ordinal  numbers  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  Ac 

(9)  When  a  noun  is  accompanied  both  by  a  descriptive  adjec- 


S  91.  (1)  What  name  do  we  give  to  tho  second  class  of  a^joctlTeB?  (2)  Are  the  a^Jeo- 
tires  of  this  class  nnmeroos  ? 

(8)  Enumerate  the  flrst  group  of  these  adjectives  and  tell  what  is  said  of  them.  (4) 
Enumerate  group  second.  (6)  Group  third.  (6)  Group  fourth.  (7)  Group  fifth.  (1^ 
Oronp  sixth. 

(9)  Repeat  the  substance  of  what  is  said  about  the  arrangement  of  the  detenninatf  to 
and  ibuatcate  by  ezamplesL 
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tive  and  a  detenninative,  the  detennitiatiye  is  placed  first,  mnoe  it 
applies  to  the  noun  as  described  or  modified  by  the  other  adjective, 
or  in 'Other  words  completes  the  phrase  made  up  of  the  noun  and 
descriptive  adjective  together.  Examples :  A  viritums  man  is  es- 
teem^ed  ;  The  good  man  is  loved  ;  Tuis  upright  man  is  prosperous  ; 
That  innocent  man  teas  acquitted  ;  Every  vicious  man  is  contemp- 
tible, <kc.  Here  the  determinatives  a,  the,  this,  that,  every,  affect  not 
the  noun  man  alone,  but  man  as  already  modified  by  the  descrip- 
tive words  virtuous,  good,  upright,  <fec.  Hence,  according  to  the 
usual  mode  of  arrangement  already  described  (see  §§  80  and  86 : 
17-19),  it  is  placed  before  all  that  it  aff'^cts — before  both  the  de- 
scriptive adjective  and  the  noun. 

Exercises  I.,  II.,  HI.,  &c. — Let  the  learner  form  for  himself  a  given 
number  of  projx)sitiou3  containing  examples  both  o(  determinative  sjnd 
descriptive  adjectives.  When  a  determiiiativo  affects  a  united  descrip- 
tive adjective  and  n^un,  let  this  be  indicated  by  inclosing  all  that  the 
determinative  affects  within  .parenthetic  marks ;  thus,  A  (spreading 
oak.)  (10)  In  analysis  it  will  be  sufficient  to  say  in  reference  to  a 
determinative  adjective,  that  the  noun  which  it  affects  is  modified  by 
the  determinative  adjective,  or  simply  by  the  determinative,  repeating 
the  particular  determinative. 

[(11)  Words  of  this  class  do  not,  like  the  descriptive  adjectives,  eX' 
press  a  quality  or  property  inherent  in  the  things  repre^nted  by  the 
nouns  to  which  they  are  attached.  They  only  assist  in  giving  a  deter- 
minate  meaning  to  the  noun,  or  rather,  in  many  cases,  they  merely  in- 
dicate that  the  noun  is  employed  determinately ;  the  determining 
influence  arising  from  some  other  accompanying  modification,  or  some- 
thing implied  by  the  matter — the  nature  of  the  thought.  (See  addi- 
tional observations  on  determinatives,  %  158.)  (12)  In  other  words,  de- 
terminative adjectives  indicate  the  manner  in  which  the  mind  of  the 
speaker  views  an  object^  and  intends  to  present  it,  not  any  property  or 
attribute  inherent  in  the  object  itself. 

(13)  It  follows  from  the  fact  that  the  determinatives  do  not  ex- 
press properties  which  pertain  to  objects,  that  they  are  not  employed 
in  completing  HhQ  predicate — that  is,  as  adjectives  complementary  of 


(10)  In  analyBis  what  Is  to  be  said  In  reference  to  detennlnatiTes  ?  [(11)  Bepeat  the  snb- 
■tance  of  what  is  said  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between  descriptive  and  detenninatiTe 
a4)eotiye8.    (12)  What  do  determinatives  indicate? 

(18)  Are  determinaUves  employed  in  completing  the  predicate  ?  (14)  Dlaatfate  bj  ex- 
amples.] 
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verbs — except  when  a  noun  suppressed  by  ellipsis  is  manifestly  implied 
in  them,  on  whioh  the  mind  rests  as  the  real  complementary  word. 
(14)  For  ezamplei  we  onmot  say  that  any  thing  ii,  or  heoomei^  or 
frmm^  or  ,/Mi,  ho^  a  or  they  or  any,  ctUy  eury,  »om&,  or  even  thii  or 
ikaif  without  something  beyond  implied,  on  which  the  mind  rests,  as 
{he  real  eamplement  of  the  predicate.] 

HbTfc  -fThe  word  this  apparently  aenres  at  eomplement  of  the  predicate 
hi  sutih  ezpressions  as,  The  trtUh  ia  tbjs,  lie  cannot  succeed,  hecauee  he  ie  not 
mimirwu%.  Here  either  we  rest  on  the  word  truth  implied  again  after 
AU  ;  The  truth  ie  this  trttth,  <fec  ;  or,  rather,  the  determinative  thie  in  such 
eases  is  employed  exactly  in  ita  usual  function  in  reference,  not  to  a  single 
word,  indeed,  but  to  the  following  compound  proposition,  He  cannot  me- 
eeed,  Ac,  which  here  performs  the  grammatical  function  of  a  noun  comple- 
mentary of  the  predicate  in  the  proposition  haying  truth  for  subject^  and  i$ 
for  yerb.  In  corroboration  of  this  latter  yiew  of  the  construction,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  we  can  suppress  the  word  thie  in  the  case  before  us^  with- 
out altering,  or  indeed  affecting  the  senses  saye  in  a  yery  slight  degree.  The 
truth  is,  he  cannot  eueceed,  Acl  The  only  difference  between  the  two  forms  of 
expression  is^  that  in  the  first  mentioned  the  predicated  assertion  is  indicated 
as  -determinate — ^to  that  extent  of  determinateness  which  the  sign  thie 
marks — that  is^  it  is  indicated  as  an  assertion  pointed  out,  as  it  were,  to  the 
eyes  of  the  hearer.  {Bee  additional  obeervatione  on  determinativee,  §  168.) 
There  are  a  few  words  which  seem  to  perform  sometimes  the  part  of  determi- 
natiye^  and  sometimes  of  descriptiye  adjectiyes^  and  there  are  perhaps  words 
in  regard  of  ifMch  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  exactly  under  which  class  they 
should  be  ranged.  Many  men  were  preeent.  Here  many  is  obyiously  deter- 
minatiye.  It  indicates  nothing  inherent  in  the  men,  but  simply  the  manner 
in  which  the  mind  of  the  speaker  regards  them.  In  other  words,  the  modi- 
fication which  the  determinatiye  many  giyes  to  the  subject^  is  not  essential 
to  the  truth  of  the  proposition.  The  same  assertion  could  be  made  of  the 
men,  whether  regarded  separately  or  coUectiyely  or  in  whatever  way ;  TJiey 
were  preeent.  But  when  I  say.  Many  hands  make  light  work,  the  modifica- 
tion given  by  many  is  essential  to  the  truth  of  the  assertion.  Many  thus 
employed,  ranks  amongst  the  descriptiye  adjectives^  and  it  can  be  employed 
in  the  same  descriptive  sense  (as  equivalent  to  nnmerous^  as  a  complement 
of  the  predicate.  For  example,  7%e  epeetatore  were  many.  The  determina- 
tive  few  is  used  in  the  same  way  in  the  proposition,  *'  The  laborers  are  few," 
This  has  been  already  noticed. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 


OV     ADYEBBS. 

§  92.  General  Remarks.  (1)  We  now  proceed  to  treat  of 
anoUier  class  of  words,  employed  exclusively  like  tlie  adjectivea,  for 
t>he  purpose  of  modification.  (2)  This  class  of  words  has  been 
called  ADVEBBB — words  attached  to  verbs — ^because  grammanans 
have  generally  entertained  the  ndtion  that  they  perform  a  function 
in  reference  to  verbs,  similar  to  that  which  adjectives  perform  in 
reference  to  nouns.  They  have  been  considered,  as  it  were,  the 
adjectives  of  the  verb.  We  shall  have  more  to  say  presently  of  the 
characteristic  marks  of  adverbs.  (3)  In  the  mean  time,  one  fud 
will  enable  the  young  grammarian  to  distinguish  them  from  adjec- 
tives; they  are  never  employed  alone  to  modify  or  complete  a 
nouTiy  though  the  adjective  is,  as  we  have  seen,  often  employed  in 
completing  verbs.  (4)  The  adverbs  are  easily  distinguished  from 
all  other  classes  of  words,  except  the  prepositions  adverbially  em- 
ployed ;  and  these  are  all  included  in  the  list  given.    §  81. 

(5)  The  adverbs  may  be  regarded  as  the  most  recently  formed 
class  of  words  in  all  languages.  (6)  We  could,  in  expressing  our 
thoughts,  dispense  with  the  use  of  them  more  easily  than  we  could 
dispense  with  the  use  of  any  other  class  of  words.  All  we  express 
by  them,  can  generally  be  expressed  vrith  equal  deamess  by  means 
of  other  forms  of  modification.    (7)  They  may  be  regarded  as 

S  92.  (1)  For  what  general  pnrpoee  are  the  adverbs  exdiuSyely  emplojed  f  (S)  What 
ia  said  Id  reference  to  the  name  adverb  t  (3)  By  what  &ct  may  they  be  always  diatlngnished 
from  adUectiyes?  (4)  Repeat  what  Is  said  about  diwtlngntehing  adyerbe  from  prepcattiona 
In  one  of  their  uses. 

(6)  How  may  the  adrerbe  be  regarded  in  reference  to  their  antiquity  ?  (6)  What  Is  said 
In  reference  to  dispensing  with  the  use  of  adverbs  ?  (7)  To  what  fiMrm  ai  firpwrion  may 
they  be  regarded  as  equivalent?   (8)  tUnstzata  by  ezampleSb 
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fl66igfiatirf  fifhUM  ijf  eiBpnaUm^  equivalent  to  a  modificsdoiiy  oon- 
nUing  of  two,  more  frequently  of  three  or  four,  distinct  words — a 
pftfifsitiohf  and  a  noun  generally  preceded  by  a  descriptive  adjec- 
thre^  often  by  both  a  descriptive  and  a  determinative  adjective.  (8) 
We  Subjoin  a  few  examples,  for  the  purpose  of  illustration : 

Wisely^  =t  In  a  wise  manner  ;  or  in  a  wise  way. 
Moderately  ssa  In  a  moderate  manner, 
J^ow  :^m  At  the  present  time. 

Where  «»  In  what  place  f 

Why  ^m  For  what  reason  9  &x^  kc 

(9)  The  learner  will  readily  discover  that  we  could  dispense 
with  the  use  of  the  above  and  all  similar  adverbs,  without  any 
injury  to  the  perspicuity  of  language;  but  he  will,  at  the  same 
time,  see  that  they  contribute  greatly  to  compactness  and  brevity 
of  expression.  (10)  The  use  of  this  class  of  words  has  thus  an 
important  influence  on  the  strength  of  language,  enabling  us  to 
avoid  a  multiplication  of  words,  which,  especially  in  the  case  of 
small  words  like  prepositions  and  determinatives,  tends  greatly  to 
enfeeble  the  expression  of  thought  (11)  There  are  a  few  words 
classed  vdth  the  adverbs,  to  which  some  of  these  remarks  do  not 
strictly  spply,  such  as  the  negative  particle  noty  <fec.  But  of  this  in 
another  place. 

REMARKfl   IN    RSFERENOB   TO   THE    FUNCTIONS    OF   ADVERBS. 

(12)  Adverbs  are  employed  either  to  modify  verbs,  or  to 
modify  adjectives  or  other  adverbs.  (13)  The  great  majority  of 
this  class  of  words  is  employed  exclusively  to  modify  verbs.  (14) 
A  few  are  employed  exclusively  to  modify  adjectives  and  adverbs, 
md  very  few  to  modify  both  verbs  and  adjectives.  (15)  Regarded 
in  this  point  of  view,  the  adverbs  may  be  divided  into  three  classes 


(V)  Wb«t  BUj  be  dlsooTered  flrom  fhese  examples?  (10)  On  what  has  the  nso  of  ad- 
T«rlM  an  important  influence  ?  (11)  Are  there  some  words  classed  as  adverbs  to  which 
these  remarks  do  not  atrletlj  apply  ? 

(IS)  What  elaseea  of  words  are  adrerbs  employed  to  modify  7  (18)  What  elaas  do  the 
great  mi^orfty  of  adrerbs  modify  ?  (14)  State  the  manner  in  whieh  a  fbw  of  them  are  cm- 
ployed.  (15)  Enumerate  the  three  classes  into  whkh  adteibe  may  be  divided  in  rcferaiee 
to  the  kind  of  words  which  tliey  modUy. 
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— Ist,  modifiers  of  verbs;  2d,  modifiers  of  adjectives;  3d.  modi- 
fiers both  of  verbs  and  adjectives. 

[  (16)  We  do  not  make  a  separate  class  of  those  adverbs  which  are 
employed  to  modify  other  adverbs,  because  the  words  employed  for 
this  purpose  are  the  same  which  are  employed  to  modify  adjectivefl^ 
and  because  the  adverb  employed  to  modify  another  adverb,  virtually 
modifies  an  adjective,  viz.,  the  adjective  involved  in  tlie  modified  ad- 
verb. In  other  words,  it  is  because  of  the  adjective  contained  in  tiie 
modified  adverb,  that  it  admits  of  being  affected  by  another  adverb. 
For  example,  TTiat  man  acted  vert  wisely.  Here  the  adverb  iciBeiy 
is  affected  by  another  adverb,  very.  The  true  nature  of  this  modifica- 
tion, or  that  which  is  really  affected  by  it,  will  be  clearly  seen  when 
we  expand  wisely  into  the  phrase  of  which  it  is  an  abbreviated  ex- 
pression. ITiat  man  acted  in  a  very  wise  manner.  Here  we  see 
that  very  modifies  the  adjective  toise  ;  and  as  the  two  propositions  are 
exactly  equivalent,  it  is  manifest  that,  in  the  first  proposition,  what  it 
really  modifies  is  the  same  adjective  involved  in  wUely,  (17)  The 
fact,  therefore,  that  an  adverb  modifies  another  adverb,  resolves  itself 
into  the  fact,  that  an  adverb  modifies  an  adjective.  This  simplifies 
our  division  of  the  uses  or  Unctions  of  adverbs.  In  the  enumeration 
of  these  functions,  we  may  safely  overlook  the  fact,  that  they  modify 
other  adverbs  (as  this  is  included  in  the  function  of  modifying  ad- 
jectives), and  say  that  they  modify  either  verbs,  including  verbal 
words,  or  adjectives  including  those  contained  in  adverbs. 

The  grammarians,  we  think,  have  not  sufiiciently  attended  to  the 
fact,  that  the  adverbs  generally  employed  to  modify  adjectives,  are  al- 
together distinct  from  those  which  modify  verbs,  and  incapable  of 
being  applied  to  verbs;  and  the  great  mass  of  those  applicable  to 
verbs  and  verbal  words  are,  on  the  other  hand,  incapable  of  being 
applied  to  adjectives.] 

(18)  The  adverbs  employed  exclusively  with  adjectives,  are 
chiefly  those  which  indicate  intensity,  or  the  degree,  in  which  the 
same  quality  or  attribute  is  found  to  exist,  or  conceived  to  exist. 
(19)  We  may  enumerate  as  examples,  the  words  very,  too,  muck^ 
extremely,  exceedingly,  supremely,  &c.  And  the  words  used  to  express 


[(16)  Repeat  with  illnstntioii  hj  examples  the  reason  assigned  fbr  Inehidlnf  adTerbs 
which  modiiy  other  adverbe  within  the  class  which  modiiy  adjectives.  (i7)  Into  what,  in 
eonolnsion,  does  the  fkct  that  an  adverb  modifies  an  adverb  resolve  itself?] 

(18)  What  kind  of  ad  verba  are  emplo/ed  ezclnsively  with  a^JeottTctf    (19)  Snomefato 
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coinparisou  equallt/,  niore^  most,  less,  least,  <tc.  (20)  Some  of  these  are 
found  after  yerbs,  but  then  they  have  the  force  of  adjectives  employed 
sabBtantzvely,  and  should  be  treated  as  such  in  analysis.  (21) 
Even  the  (NF  adverbs  which  admit  of  being  employed  both  with 
verbs  and  adjectives,  seem  generally  to  express  a  different  sense 
with  verbs  from  that  which  they  express  with  adjectives.  (22)  We 
may  illngtrate  this  by  the  words  as  and  so.  These  are  used  to 
modify  both  adjectives  and  verbs.  He  thinks  as  /  think.  He  is  as 
wise  AS  learned.  He  -thinks  so.  He  is  so  prudent.  In  these  ex- 
amples it  is  obviou8  that  these  words  as  and  so,  employed  with  the 
verb  thi7ik,  express  a  manner  of  thinking ;  but  employed  with  the 
adjectives  wise  and  prudent,  express  the  decree  of  intensity  of  these 
qualities.  (23)  We  do  not  maintain  that  as  and  so,  themselves, 
have,  as  here  employed^  two  different  senses,  but  that  the  word  im- 
plied with  these  abbreviations  is  different,  according  as  they  are 
employed  to  modify  a  verb  or  an  adjective.  (24)  Manner  or  way 
is  implied  when  they  are  used  with  a  verb,  and  some  such  meaning 
as  that  expressed  by  degree  when  they  are  used  with  adjectives. 
(26)  In  a  word,  the  adverb  modifying  the  adjective,  and  the  ad- 
verb modifying  the  verb,  may  be  regarded  as  having  some  claim  to 
be  considered  as  distinct  parts  of  speech^  or  classes  of  words. 

ExEBoiSES. — ^Form  propositions  containing  a^ectives  mo^ed  by 
adverbs. 

[(26)  We  may  recognise  a  distinction  among  adverbs  similar  to 
that  which  we  have  recognised  among  a^ectives — a  distinction  which 
might  be  expected  since  adverbs  are  formed  from  adjectives,  or  imply 
the  sense  of  adjectives  of  both  classes.  (27)  As  we  have  descriptive 
adjectives  expressing  inherent  qualities  or  attributes  of  objects,  and 
determinative  ac^'ectives  expre^ing,  not  qualities  of  objects,  but  some 
relation  to  other  objects,  or  some  circumstance  of  place,  number,  ^ec, 
or,  in  other  words,  the  form,  or  relation,  in  which  the  speaker  chooses 


A  few  exAmpleSb  (90)  What  la  said  of  some  of  theM  wben  ftrand  after  rerbe  ?  (21)  What 
la  aaid  of  the  few  adrerba  which  are  used  boUi  with  rerba  and  a^ectlvea  ?  (92)  lUnstrato 
by  tbeoMa  of  Uie  words  a»  and  «o.  (23)  Do  we  maintain  that  a»  and  m>  hayeeaeh  two  dif- 
ferent senses  ?  (24)  What  word  is  implied  when  they  are  used  with  a  verb,  and  what  whaa 
wedwIthana^jecUTe?  (25)  Bopeat  what  la  said  of  the  differanoe  between  these  two  dsiMS 

of  adverbf. 

[(2<)  What  distlnetlon  maj  be  recognised  among  adTerbt  r    (ST)  lUiiBtnite  ftuChar  th« 

natare  of  this  distinctioiL] 
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to  present  objects ;  so  we  have  quaHifying  adyerbs,  and  adrerbe  ez- 
pressive  of  circumstances  of  timey  plaee^  order^  &o.  This  distiDctioii 
may,  perhaps,  be  traced  in  the  adverbs  amployed  to  modify  adjeetkss^ 
but  it  can  be  mnch  more  clearly  traced,  and  it  is  of  more  importance 
to  mark  it,  in  reference  to  those  adverbs  which  are  employed  to 
modify  verbs.] 

(28)  In  reference  to  meaning^  we  may  distinguish  two  grand 
classes  of  the  adverbs  which  modify  verbs.  Those  of  the  fast  daas 
express  the  manner  of  the  action  indicated  by  the  verb,  and  are 
generally  known  by  the  name  of  adverbs  of  manner  ;  those  of  the 
second  class  express  some  circumstance,  generally  of  timej  plact,  or 
order^  in  reference  to  the  assertion  in  the  proposition  in  which  they 
are  found.  This  class  we  may  venture  to  distinguish  by  the  name 
of  adverbs  of  circumstance,  or  circumstantial  adverbs, 

(20)  The  grammarians  usually  distinguish  them  by  the  names 
of  adverbs  of  time,  of  place,  of  order,  <fec — names  which  we  shall 
apply,  as  others  have  done,  to  the  sub-classes,  whilst  we  give  the 
name  circumstantial  adverbs  to  them  all  in  common.  We  give 
this  common  name  to  mark  that  they  possess  common  properties, 
as  distinguished  from  the  adverbs  of  manner. 

(30)  Now  the  adverbs  of  manner  nearly  all  involve  in  th«r 
meaning  the  sense  of  a  descriptive  adjective,  and  like  descriptive 
adjectives,  express  an  inherent  qualification  of  the  action  denoted  by 
the  predicate  which  they  complete.  (31)  For  example,  That  boy  acts 
PRUDENTLY,  ^ex^ prudently  involves  the  sense  of  the  descriptive  ad- 
jective prudent,  from  which  it  is  formed,  being,  in  fact,  equivalent  to 
the  phrase,  in  a  prudent  manner,  and  it  serves  as  a  descriptive  in- 
herent qualification  of  acting,  as  here  predicated  of  the  boy* 

ExBRCisBS. — Form  propositions  having  verbs  modified  by  ad- 
verbs of  manner. 


*  There  are  a  few  adverbs  of  manner  which  involve  the  tense  of  a  de- 
terminative, not  of  a  deecriptive  adjective.    We  may  take  as  examples^  as 

(88)  Desorfbv  thetwookesM  Into  which  sdverbe  whidi  modify  rorbs  are  dirlded,  sad 
mentloa  the  names  by  which  we  distingoish  them. 

(M)  By  what  name*  do  frammsrlans  nsnally  dlatingQiBh  drcnmwtantial  sdrethe,  and 
bow  do  we  H>ply  these  names  ? 

(80)  What  is  always  involred  in  the  meaning  of  adverbs  of  tnannsr  f  And  in  what  do 
they  consequently  resemble  descripUve  scyectiTes  f    (81)  Illastxata  tUi  by  an  azsmpla 
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(32)  CiBOUiifiTAHTiAL  Adyxbbs,  on  the  contrary,  do  not  ezpreat 
a  qualification  descriptiye  of  the  action  denoted  hj  the  yerb,  but 
express  a  circumstance  which  rather  modifies  the  tohole  assertion 
than  completes  the  part  of  the  predicate  contained  in  the  verb  ;  and 


and  ia,  when  employed  to  modify  yerbfli  As^  then,  means  tn  tfu  manner,  or 
in  the  aame,  or  a  eimilar  manner,  and  so,  m  such  manner.  But  these  words^ 
whether  employed  with  adjectiycs  or  yerbet^  do  not  express  a  complete 
modification,  but  serye  as  conjunctive  worde  of  reference  to  introduce  (or  di- 
rect to)  the  real  modification,  the  eascntlal  part  of  which  is  expressed  by  the 
fobjoined  proposition,  or  abbreyiated  proposition, or  sometimes,  in  the  case  of 
so,  by  a  preceding  proposition  referred  to.  For  illnstration  let  us  take  the  ex- 
ample, He  thinks  <u  I  think.  Here,  I  thinks  is  the  essential,  the  really  descrip- 
tiye part  of  the  modification — what  describes  the  manner  in  which  He  thinks — 
and  a«  performs  a  function  similar  to  what  we  shall  find  presently  the  conjuno- 
tiye  pronouns  perform  in  connecting  modifying  propositions.  The  assertion  in 
the  example  may  be  expanded  into  ffe  thinks  in  tus  m annkb  in  wmoB  /  think, 
or  ffe  thinks  in  wmcB  manner  /  think.  The  conjunctiye  word  ishieh,  together 
with  tn  the  manner,  we  here  see,  are  necessary  to  form  a  complete  eqoiyalent 
for  what  is  indicated  by  the  (so  called)  adyerb  as.  We  may  subjoin  examples 
of  the  use  of  so,  This  y<mng  man  conducts  himself  so^  that  all  his  companions 
esteem  Atm^iN  sugb  a  manner,  that  all  his  companions  esteem  him.  That  all 
his  companions  esteem  him,  describee  the  manner  in  which  the  young  man 
conducts  himself  and  so  refers  us  to  this  description.  £yen  after  we  haye  ex- 
panded the  assertion  in  the  example  as  aboye,  there  is^  perhaps,  still  an 
ellipsis  of  another  proposition.  But  the  full  expansion  of  such  assertions  ia 
not  necessary  to  our  present  purpose.  We  may  giye  as  a  second  example^ 
7%e  man  acted  so,  as  to  deserve  much  praise,  equiyalent  to  2^  man  acted  in 
such  a  manner,  yiz.,  the  manner  to  deserve  much  praise.  To  deserve  much 
praise,  is  here  the  real  description  of  the  manner  in  which  the  man  acted; 
and  the  predicate  actinff  is  really  completed  by  manner  with  this  deseription 
attached.  This  infinitiyo  form  of  modification  is  that  which  most  commonly 
follows  the  word  so.  But  so  is  also  employed  to  refer  to  a  modifioation  ex- 
pressed in  the  preceding  part  of  a  discourse ;  as^  But  this  man  could  not  treat 
his  friends  so ;  referring  to  some  manner  of  treating  friends  already  de- 
■eribed. 

What  we  haye  said  of  as  and  so  employed  with  yerbs  will  equally  apply 
to  them  when  employed  with  adjectiycs,  since,  in  both  uses,  they  indicate 
comparison,  and  refer  for  the  deyelopment  of  the  sense,  which  they  for  a 
moment  reipresent,  to  another  proposition,  or  phrase  ocoupjing  the  place  of 
*  propoattioD. 


(8i)  What  It  here  said  ot  the  eircnmstsntial  sdTwta  ? 
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the  adjective  implied  in  these  dreumttaniial  adverbs^  when  one  is 
implied,  is  often  a  detenninative.* 

[(83)  Let  us  illustrate  this  by  a  few  examples :  The  h&y  now  tmfei 
to  JiU  father  ;  The  house  stood  hbbe.  Fibst,  our  friend  is  industrums ; 
8S0ONDLY,  he  wrongs  no  man  ;  thibdlt,  he  is  kind  to  every  body.  In 
these  examples,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  adverbs  now^  here^  J^^'^i  ^e- 
eondly^  thirdly^  do  not  qualify  the  predicate  or  complete  its  sense,  but 
modify  the  whole  assertion.  Now  in  the  first  does  not  express  a  qualify 
of  writing^  as  beautifully  does,  when  we  say,  T?ie  hoy  writes  beauti- 
fully ^  but  a  modification  of  the  whole  assertion,  The  boy  writes  to  hk 
father.  Here  does  not  express  a  quality  of  standing,  as  gra>c(fully^  for 
example,  does,  when  we  say.  The  man  stands  grac^lly  ;  but  modifies 
the  whole  assertion,  subject  and  predicate  taken  together,  T?ie  house 
stood.  In  other  words,  it  modifies  not  standing  alone,  but  the  asserted 
standing  of  the  Tuntse,  (34)  Though  adverbs  of  this  description  have 
not  a  connection  so  intimate  and  exclusive  with  the  verbal  predicate, 
as  the  adverbs  of  manner  (or  what  we  may  call  descriptive  adverbs), 
still  they  have  a  close  connection  with  it,  since  they  modify  the  whole 
assertion^  and  the  force  of  every  assertion  is  concentred  in  the  predicate. 
Hence,  both  classes  of  adverbs  are  considered  by  the  grammarians  as 
words  modifying  the  terb.  Still  the  distinction  which  we  are  tracing 
between  adverbs  modifying  the  terbal  predicate  directly^  and  those 
which  affect  the  assertion  generally^  is  of  some  importance  when  we 
come  to  a  strict  analysis  of  language  as  a  vehicle  of  thought.  We 
shall  also  find  presently  that  adverbs  of  the  latter  kind— circumstantial 
adverbs — admit  of  an  arrangement  in  reference  to  the  verb  different 
from  that  which  descriptive  adverbs  admit.    (85)  We  must  not  omit 


*  We  say  often,  because  we  have  not  examined  these  adverbs  so  com- 
pletely as  to  venture  to  assert  in  an  unqualified  manner,  that  all  which  im- 
ply an  adjective,  imply  a  determinative,  and  not  a  descriptive  adjective^ 
Some  words  usually  reckoned  as  adverbs,  and  which,  if  so  considered,  must 
be  daased  among  the  circumstantial  adverbs,  imply  no  adjective,  but  simply 
a  noun  and  preposition.  Such  are,  perhaps^  perchance^  peradventure,  and 
likely,  some  others. 

[(88)  Ilhistnite  by  esamplct  what  is  said  of  the  dremnsUmtial  adTerbs  modliyiag  the 
wbole  afltertlon,  and  not  tho  Terb  merely.  (84)  What  Ikrther  It  admitted  in  rdtoenee  to 
the  drcnmatantlal  adverbe?  State  the  reasonji  for  'vrhich  the  grammarfana  oonaider  tbem 
as  modifying  the  verb  of  the  proposition  in  nrhieh  they  occur. 

(85)  What  ikct  is  noticed  in  reibrenoe  to  the  eircomstantlal  adrerbs  giyen  In  the  exam- 
ples aboyef    (8S)  ninstrate.] 
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the  Tact  that  all  the  above  circuintftantiaL  adverbs  either  imply  or  con- 
tain iu  them  a  determinative^  not  a  descriptive  word.  (86)  Thus  now 
and  here  imply  the  determinative  thie.  Now  —  at  this  time^  Here  —  at 
thie place,  Firet  is  a  determinative  adjective— an  ordinal  nwneral — 
used  advarbially,  and  eeeondly^  thirdly^  each  contain  a  determinative, 
namely,  the  ordinal  numerals^  second  and  third.'\ 

Arbakoeiusnt  of  Adverbs. — (37)  The  adverb  which  modifies 
an  adjective  or  another  adverb  is  generally  placed  before  the  word 
which  it  modifies.  The  adverb  cjiouyh  is  an  exception  ;  it  follows 
the  adjective  which  it  modifies ;  cOs,  He  is  wise  enough^  He  is  rich 
enough. 

(38)  The  descriptive  adverb  is  most  generally  placed  after  the 
verb  which  it  modifies  ;  as,  This  nian  acted  wisely,  (39)  But  the 
circumstantial  adverb  admits  of  much  greater  freedom  of  arrange- 
ment 

[  (40)  This  was  to  be  expected  from  what  we  have  said  of  the  fano- 
tion  of  this  species  of  adverb.  Since  it  modifies  the  whole  assertion 
and  not  the  predicate  in  particular,  it  is  not  necessary  ^hat  it  should 
accompany  the  verb  so  closely  as  the  adverb  of  manner,  which  has 
for  its  function  to  describe  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb.  Exam- 
ple :  Now,  the  hoy  studies  ;  The  hoy  now  studies  ;  The  hoy  studies  now 
%n  earnest^  or  studies  in  earnest  now.  Hero  the  adverb  now  is  arranged 
in  three  different  manners.  But  the  writer  of  delicate  taste  will  not 
employ  these  throe  forms  of  expression  indifferently.  In  the  first,  the 
adverb  occupying  the  more  emphatic  place  has  peculiar  force.  It  im- 
plies a  contrast  in  reference  to  the  occupation  of  the  boy.  Now  he 
studies^  though  formerly  he  did  not.  In  the  second,  it  implies  his  pre^ 
sent  occupation  to  the  exclusion  for  the  time  of  other  pursuits.  In 
the  third  form  a  contrast  is  implied  between  his  present  and  his  former 
manner  of  studying.  The  force  of  now  applies  to  the  assertion  as  mod- 
ified by  the  words  in  earnest,  (41)  Circumstantial  adverbs  often  take 
the  first  place  in  the  proposition,  especially  adverbs  of  time,  as  always^ 
sometimes^  o/ten^  never  ;  and  adverbs  of  order,  as,  Jirst^  secondly ^  &c. 

(ST)  Whero  is  the  adverb  which  modifies  an  adjective  or  an  adverb  placed  ?  Mention 
the  exception. 

(88)  What  Is  said  of  the  arrangement  of  the  desorlptlTe  adverb,  or  adverb  of  manner  r 
(89)  What  is  said  of  the  arrangement  of  the  cirohmstantlal  adverb  ? 

[(40)  What  reason  for  expecting  greater  ftpeedom  in  the  arrangement  of  this  spoelea  of 
modification  f  Illostrate  hj  an  example  Bbow  bow  the  sense  Is  aflbcted  bj  a  change  tf 
the  arrangement 

(41)  Wh«t  pUoe  do  ajrcnmstantial  •drwbe  oAmi  take  in  the  propoattton  f 

19 
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The  nme  \b  trne  of  the  equivalent  noun  and  prepoHHan  modifioaHons; 
at  all  timet^  at  no  timey  in  the  first  place,  in  the  seeand  place^  &o.  (42) 
When  never  is  placed  first,  the  subject  and  verb  are  generally  trans- 
posed ;  as,  ^^  Never  toaa  a  man  so  nsed." 

The  circumstantial  adverb,  especially  when  thus  placed  before  the 
verb,  is  also,  like  the  noun  and  preposition  so  placed,  often  separated 
by  interpunction  from  the  other  parts  of  the  proposition,  by  a  comma 
after,  if  it  comes  first  in  order,  by  a  comma  both  before  and  after, 
when  part  of  the  proposition  precedes  and  part  follows  it.  (See  ap- 
pendix on  punctuation.) 

(43)  As  a  general  rule  in  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  adverbs, 
those  adverbs  which  modify  a  particular  word  in  a  proposition  must 
be  so  placed,  in  order  to  secure  perspicuity,  that  the  reader  cannot 
mistake  the  word  which  they  are  intended  to  modify.  (44)  The  word 
only  is  peculiarly  subject  to  be  misplaced,  as,  for  instanoe,  in  the  oft- 
quoted  and  oft  censured  passage  in  one  of  the  papers  of  Addison :  ^^  By 
greatness  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object,  but. the 
largeness  of  a  whole  view,  cousidered  as  one  entire  piece.*^  Here 
"  owZy,"  to  avoid  obscurity,  should  have  followed  "  objects 

(46)  Adverbs,  when  employed  to  connect  propositions,  are  neces- 
sarily placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  modifying  proposition  which  they 
unite  to  the  principal  proposition.  Such  adverbs  we  shall  notice 
hereafter  under  the  name  of  Conjunetite  Adverbs,  when  we  come  to 
treat  of  coi^'unctions.  Adverbs  used  in  interrogation  are  also  placed 
first  in  the  interrogative  proposition. 

We  may  here  enumerate  and  classify  some  of  the  principal  circum- 
stantial adverbs.  It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  enumerate  the 
adverbs  of  maimer,  or  descriptive  adverbs,  such  is  their  multitude ; 
and  they  seem  to  need  no  classification. 

Among  the  circumstantial  adverbs  we  enumerate 

(46)  I.  Adtsbbs  of  Plaob. 

1.  In  a  place.  Here,  there,  where. 

2.  To  a  place.  Hither,  thither,  whither.* 


*  See  Note  at  the  end  of  this  section. 


(48)  What  Invenion  osiially  btppens  when  a  proposition  commences  with  tho  adtorb 
%ewr  t    What  is  said  of  interpnnoUon  ? 

(43)  Bepeat  the  general  role  in  reference  to  the  arrangement  <tf  adverbs.  (44)  What 
adverb  it  peculiarly  snl^ect  to  be  misplaced,  and  therefore  daima  pecnliar  eare  f 

(45)  What  is  said  of  the  place  of  coi\janctive  adverbs,  and  interrogative  adTsrbsf 

(46)  Repeat  the  annflMraUoa  of  the  adveits  of  plnoe. 
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&  Towards  aplae&,       Hitherward,  thitherward,  whitherward. 
4.  JVtffli  apUu§.  Hmoe,  thence,  whenoe. 

(47)  n.  Adyxsbs  of  Tdob. 

1.  PrMmU  Ume,  Now,  instaQtly,  &o. 

2.  jPoft  time.  Heretofore,  alreadj,  hitherto,  lately,  te. 

8.  Future  time.  Afterwards,  hereafter,  presently,  erer,  never. 

4.  D^nite  repetition.     Once,  twice,  thrice,  again,  &c. 
6.  Indefinite  repetition.  Often,  seldom,  frequently. 

(48)  ni.  Adverbs  of  Ordeb. 
First,  secondly,  thirdly,  &c. 

(49)  We  might  add  interrogative  adverbs  as  a  class.  Some  of 
these  are  circumstantial,  as,  Why^  wherefore^  when^  where ;  some  ex- 
press manner  interrogatively  as  how^in  what  manner. 

(50)  We  may  here  remark  that  the  verb  to  he^  and  some  other 
nenter  verbs  expressive  of  posture  or  a  state  qf  heing^  such  as  stand^ 
sitj  lie^  &c.,  are  rarely  modified  by  adverbs  of  manner.  These  same 
verbs  are  most  frequently  modified  by  acyectives ;  they  freely  admit 
the  modification  of  circumstantial  adverbs,  and  all,  except.  t<7  be^  take 
the  modification  of  some  few  adverbs  of  manner.  Thus  we  say,  to 
etand  or  to  sit  gracefully  ;  but  when  we  wish  to  say  that  a  man,  for 
instance,  stands  or  sits  in  an  erect  or  upright  manner,  we  have  re- 
course to  the  adjective  modification,  and  say.  The  man  stands  bbbct, 
The  man  sits  erect. 

(51)  The  verb  to  be,  scarcely,  so  &r  as  we  recollect,  admits  the 
modification  of  an  adverb  of  manner,  or  descriptive  adverb.  The  ex- 
pression, formed  by  this  verb  with  the  word  welly  in  such  propositions 
Ma  He  is  well,  may  seem  an  exception.  But  well  here,  we  think,  is 
plainly  an  adjective ;  just  as  unwell  and  sick  are  in  the  propositions, 
He  is  unioelly  He  is  siclc.] 

ExKBGisEs  I.,  U.,  &c. — Form  propositions  containing  examples,  1st 
of  adverbs  of  place ;  2d,  adverbs  of  time ;  8d,  adverbs  of  order,  dec. 

Note. — It  has  become  bo  common  to  employ  here,  there,  where,  instead  of 
hither,  thither,  whither,  when  we  express  motion  to  a  place,  that  it  would 
scarcely  be  safe  to  call  such  expreasions  as  Come  here,  Oo  there,  Where  are 


(47)  The  adverbs  of  ttme.    (48)  The  sdverbs  of  order. 

(49)  Bepeat  the  remark  abont  the  interrogative  adverba. 

(50)  Bepeat  the  remark  aboat  the  verb  to  be  and  soma  other  neater  Ttitt  in 
to  the  adTerbial  modification.    (51)  Does  the  T«rb  to  be  take  adverba  of  maiuer  as  BodlA- 
eation.] 
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you  going  f  uogrammatical.  The  proper  old  forms  of  ezpreerion,  Comt 
hither,  Go  thither.  Whither  are  you  going  f  seem  likely  to  become  altogether 
obeolete,  esj^ecially  in  colloquial  discourse.  It  is  a  misfortune  to  lose  the  use- 
ful distiuction  which  the  employment  of  hither,  thither,  &AL,  affords  us;  bat 
in  matters  of  language  mankind  in  our  day  seem  to  regard  their  eart  more 
than  their  intellect — iound  more  than  tenae ;  and  the  ears  decide  the  ques- 
tion against  these  rough  northern  terminations  in  thtr. 

Hence,  means  from  this  place ;  Thence,  from  Uiat  place,  Ac,  without  the 
employment  of  a  preposition.  Most  grammarians  declare  against  From 
hence,  From  whence,  do.,  as  improper  forms  of  expression.  Yet  these  forms 
are  found  in  our  best  authors,  and  even  in  the  pages  of  those  who'  denounce 
them  as  ungrammatical.  In  colloquial  discourae,  they  are  coustaatljr  used. 
There  is  not  the  same  apology  for  tliis  abuse  as  for  that  mentioned  above. 
From  hence  is  no  improvement  as  regards  sound,  compared  with  hence.  And 
the  expression  introduces  a  grammatical  anomaly — ^an  adverb  preceded  by  a 
preposition.  The  abuse  has  arisen  from  regarding  hence  as  a  noun  meaning 
this  place.  Perhaps  it  really  is  a  noun  with  something  like  a  case  ending,  im« 
plying  the  same  sense  as  the  preposition /rom,  and  which,  like  other  caaei^ 
has  been  unable  to  maintain  itself  in  the  conflict  with  the  not^n  and prepon- 
tion  form  of  modification.  Hence  we  come  to  employ /rom  before  hence,  as 
before  other  nouns,  not  regarding  the  fact  that  its  form  already  implies  the 
force  of  from.  The  resistance  to  this  abuse  has  not  yet  been  relinquished  by 
those  who  aim  at  correctness  in  writing  and  speaking,  and  we  think  should 
not  be  relinquished. 

The  reader  will  please  observe  the  analogical  formation  of  the  above 
adverbs  of  place — a  beauty  not  often  met  in  the  English  of  the  present 
day.  This  uniformity  will  be  more  clearly  seen  under  the  following  ar- 
rangement 

TTiat  place. 

There, 
Thence, 
Thither, 
Thitherward, 


This  place. 

In. 

Here, 

From. 

Hence, 

To. 

Hither, 

Tovoarda. 

Hitherward, 

What  placet 

Where? 
Whence? 
Whither? 
Whitherward  t 


§  03.  Derivation  and  Formation  of  Adverbs. — (1)  Some 
of  the  adverbs  may  be  regarded  as  primitive  words,  since  they  are 
always  employed  in  the  present  use  of  the  language  as  adverbs,  and 
are  not  derived  fix)m  any  other  known  word.  These,  however,  form 
but  a  small  proix)rtion  of  this  very  extensive  class  of  words,  and 
even  these  were  probably  at  an  earlier  date  nouns  or  adjectives. 
Wo  give  as  examples.  Here,  there,  then,  iiow. 


f  98.  (1)  What  Is  said  of  primitlTe  adverbs  ?    Give  ezampka 
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(2)  A  Inge  proportion  of  our  adverbs  of  manner  are  formed 
from  adjectives,.by  adding  the  termination  ly  ;  as,  from  virtuous  is 
formed  the  adverb  virtuously  ;  from  vnse,  wisely^  <fec.  (3)  An  ad- 
Terb  of  this  sort  may  be  accounted  an  abbreviated  method  of  ex- 
pressing the  adjective  which  it  involves,  together  with  the  word 
manner^  preceded  by  the  preposition  in.  Thus,  Virtuously^^n  a 
virtiums  manner,  Wiselym^In  a  wise  manner,  <fec. 

(4)  The  adverbs  of  order  are  also  formed  by  adding  ly  to  the 
several  ordinal  numbers,  second,  third,  fourth,  &c.  Adverbs,  sec- 
ondly, thirdly,  fourthly,  <&c  Firstly  has  also  been  sometimes  used, 
bat  instead  of  this  form  we  now  employ  first,  both  as  ordinal  ad- 
jective and  adverb  of  order.  Secondly,  thirdly,  <fec.,  are  equivalent 
to  In  the  second  place.  In  the  third  place,  <fec. 

[(5)  The  termination  ly  has  come  to  us  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  lice, 
from  which  has  descended  our  word  like,  (6)  It  may  be  observed  here 
that  the  Anglo-Saxofis  formed  many  of  their  acyeotives  by  adding  the 
termination  lie  to  nouns ;  and  adverbs  by  adding  lice  to  a^ectives. 
(T)  In  our  language  the  distinction  between  lie  and  lice  has  been  lost, 
and  both  are  represented  by  ly,  (8)  For  example,  from  the  nouns 
Qod,  man,  ghost,  Jcing,  world,  &c.,  we  form  the  adjectives  godly,  manly, 
ghostly,  Jcingly,  worldly,  &c.  And  from  the  acyectives  just,  gracious, 
generous,  &c.,  the  adverbs  justly,  graciously,  generously,  &g.  ;  com- 
pletely confoandiug  the  terminations  expressive  of  the  a(\jective  and 
the  adverbial  meanings.  We  find,  however,  little  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing these  classes  of  words  by  their  functions.  (9)  We  may  also 
generally  distinguish  the  adverb  by  the  fact  that  it  is  formed  from  an 
adjective ;  though  a  few  words  formed  from  nouns  by  the  addition  of 
ly,  are  employed  both  as  adjectives  and  adverbs;  as  daily,  weekly, 
monthly,  yearly,  &c.  These  may  be  classed  with  adjectives  adcerbiallj 
employed.  (10)  From  the  a^ective  good  we  have  formed  goodly  em- 
ployed as  an  adjective,  and  not  as  an  adverb.] 

(11)  There  are  some  irregularities  in  the  formation  of  these  adverbs 

(2)  How  are  nuuiy  of  the  adverbs  of  manner  formed  f  Examplea.  (8)  How  may  such 
adverbs  be  considered  ?    Example. 

(4)  What  Is  said  of  the  formation  of  adverbs  of  order  ?    Examples. 

[(5)  Repeat  what  is  said  of  the  origin  of  the  termination  It/.  (6)  What  Is  said  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  some  adjectives  and  adverbs  were  formed  in  Anglo-Saxon?  (7)  Has  the  dls- 
ttnetlon  observed  in  Anglo-Saxon  been  retained  in  English  ?  (S)  Illustrate  by  examples. 
(9)  How  can  we  usually  distinguish  an  adjective  ending  In  /y  from  an  adverb  having  the 
wuae  termination  ?    (10)  Mention  an  exception.] 

(11)  Bepeat  what  is  said  of  the  Irregularity  in  the  ibrmatlon  of  adverbe  fh>m  M^eotlTM 
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in  fy.  F^t»n  a^]^^^^  ending  in  h,  ndreahB  are  fbnwl  bj  omitting 
the  final  s  and  adding  y.  Thas  from  aM«,  is  fonned  ahly^  from  tiayli^ 
iimplffy  &C.  These  may  be  regarded  a^  oontraoted  and  aoftaied  fimn% 
for  the  more  uneoath  words,  dbkl^  iimplelyj  See.  (12)  When  Uia 
acyeotive  ends  in  d,  the  e  is  often  omitted;  as,  <2tM,  itf2y,  (rue,  trtt%^ 
Here  the  e  is  preceded  by  a  vowel.  Whoi  it  is  preceded  by  ff  conso- 
nant, it  is  generally  retained ;  as,  9ole,  iolelf/^  9erule^  servilely^  ^.,  bat 
tohole^  makes  wholly.  When  the  acyectlve  ends  in  11^  one  I  is  omitted 
in  the  adverb ;  as^full^jkilly^  dec.  Bnt  these  are  matters  of  spelling 
rather  than  of  grammar. 

£xBBoisE8.— Give  examples  of  adverbs  formed  from  a^feettves. 
Adjectives  from  nonns. 

(18)  We  may  here  notice  that  many  words  recognised  as  adverbs, 
are  compounded  of  two  or  more  words,  which,  separately  taken,  form 
some  one  of  the  species  of  modifications  already  treated.  We  have 
examples  in  Therefore'^  for  this;-  WTiere-toith'^  with  which;  In-deed^ 
Kwer-iho-lets  —  neoer  in  the  less  degree^  degree  or.  some  such  word  be- 
ing implied.  In  therefore  and  whertfore^  thino,  or  some  such  nonn  is 
also  implied, 

(14)  Many  words  compounded  with  the  abbreviated  preposition  a 
have  been  classed  by  the  grammarians  among  the  adverbs  ;  such  as, 
dbed^  aloft^  ashore^  aground^  &c.  These  words,  we  think,  are  seldom, 
if  ever,  used  as  adverbs.  If  we  do  not  analyze  them  as  noun  and 
preposition  modifications^  bat  treat  them  as  single  words,  they  are  not 
adterbs^  bnt  adjectives  employed,  generally,  as  complementary  of  neuter 
verbs,*    (16)  We  may  illostrate  this  by  the  example.  His  lies  abed, 

*  All  words  like  these  which  modify  verb*  have  been  thrown  by  the 
gramnu&riaiM  into  the  okas  of  adverbfl,  beeause  they  have  not  adverted  to 
the  fact  that  many  verbe  are  modified  by  a^jectives^  bat  ooniider  all  single 
words  with  the  exception  of  objective  nouns  as  adverbs  when  they  are  em- 
ployed to  modify  «er&«.  It  wiU  be  seen  fh>m  what  we  have  already  said 
that  this  view  cannot  be  maintained ;  that  on  the  contrary  there  are  sevend 
verbs  which  rarely  admit  an  adverbial  modification,  but  freely  take  a  com- 
ptemerUary  a^eetive.  The  verb  to  he  is  an  example^  and  most  verbs  which 
sxpress  the  state  or  posture  of  the  subject;  as,  to  aicmd,  to  lie,  to  sit,  Ac 


tn  20,  and  glre  ezampl«tw  (12)  Repeat  remarks  as  to  thoae  formed  from  a4}ect]Te§  ending 
In  6  preceded  by  a  vowel,  and  in  e  preceded  by  a  oonsonant    Gire  the  examples^ 

(18)  Bepoat  whatie  said  of  adverbs  formed  of  words  wbioh  separately  taken  o(mstltiit» 
one  of  the  modifications  already  oonsldered.    Illustrate  by  examples. 

(14)  What  Is  said  of  certain  words  formed  with  the  preposition  a  f  Give  examples 
(15)  Illnatrate  the  assertion  tJbat  those  compoanda  are  not  adverbB»  using  lor  this  porpoie  as 
an  example,  JBe  Ueactbed. 
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B«re  we  moft  flfttber  say  that  abed  is  eqoiyalent  to  on  M— ^n^im  oiui 
jpnyMition  fnoii/ScatMrn — or  that  it  is  an  adjectwe  compounded  of  those 
w<wd8.  Sorely  (»Ud^  taken  as  a  single  word,  is  as  much  an  adjectite^ 
when  we  say,  Bs  lie$  dbed^  or  H$i8  tUfed^  uajlat  b  an  adjective,  when 
va  say,  Ma  Ueaflaty  or  The  roqfUflat,  The  same  reasoning  will  apply 
to  aeleep^  aloft^  athore^  &o.,  in  the  propoi&tions  lie  is  tuUep^  or  He  lie$ 
aaileep  ;  The  ehip  i$  tuihore^  or  lUe  aehare  ;  The  Jnrd  rUee  cUq/t^  or  Huge 

(16)  l£any  adjectives  are  employed  in  our  hmguage  adverbially — 
generally  as  adverbs  of  manner — some  noun  heing  suppressed  whioh 
the  mind  of  the  hearer  is  expected  to  supply.  We  may  give  as  ex- 
amples of  adjectives  often  so  employed  the  words  better^  best,  worse^ 
wn^t ;  as,  He  acted  better,  best,  teorss^  i0<^«^— expressions  equivalent 
to  He  acted  in  a  better  manner,  in  the  best  manner,  dsc.  (17)  The  em- 
ployment of  acyectives  as  adverbs  is  more  common  in  some  languages 
than  it  is  in  ours.  In  Qerman,  for  instanoe,  *^  all  adjectives  are  em- 
ployed as  adverbs  of  manner,  without  assuming  any  distinctive  termi- 
nation like  the  English  2y."  (Becker's  Germ.  Gram,  ibr  the  y^ng?l«>i,  p, 
162,  Frank.  1846.) 

(18)  It  often  happens  that  an  adjective  preceded  by  a  preposition 
is  used  adverbially.  Examples :  In  tain^^In  a  tain  manner;  In  short 
^mln  a  short  way,  or  manner;  In  genera^^In  a  general  way,  or  man^ 
ner.  In  some  cases  the  ellipsis  cannot  be  so  easily  supplied.  For  ex- 
ample, at  least,  at  most,  at  all,  dus.  In  such  expressions  a  whole 
proposition  is  sometimes  left  to  be  supplied  by  the  hearer  or  reader ; 
and  what  proposition,  or  what  words,  we  must  ascertain  in  each  par- 
ticular case  from  the  connection  of  the  discourse.  The  easiest  (though 
certainly  not  the  most  satisfactory)  way  of  treating  such  abbreviated 
expressions  is  to  call  them,  as  the  grammarians  generally  have  done, 
adverbial  phrases, 

ExKROisxB. — ^Propositions  containing  what  are  called  adverbial 
phrases ;  always  supply  the  noun  in  analysis. 

(19)  It  may  be  observed,  once  for  all,  that  it  is  a  lazy  and  unphilo- 
sophical  practice  to  treat  every  word,  which  expresses  a  circumstance 
modifying  the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  and  which  happens  to  be 
somewhat  difficult  to  analyze  fully  and  correctly,  as  an  adverb,  or,  if 
more  than  one  word,  as  an  adverbial  phrase.   (20)  The  proper,  the  only 

(1^  What  {s  Mid  of  adjectives  employed  Id  oar  language  as  adverbs  of  manner  ?  IHob- 
tnte  by  examples.  (17)  What  i»  said  ot  the  practice  In  otbef  laogoagea  of  employing  the 
nnohanged  adjective  as  an  adverb  ? 

(IS)  Repeat  wbat  is  said  of  (the  so-called)  adiserhial phrctMS^  Ulostratlng  by  ezamplea. 

(19)  Describe  a  practice  characterized  as  lazy  and  onphllosophlo&L    (90)  What  is  repre- 
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rsdonal  method  of  analyBis,  is  to  treat  as  an  adverb  no  expresrion 
which  can  be  readily  brought  under  any  of  the  other  dassee  of  modi- 
fications. (21)  Adverbs  are  only  contracted  or  abbreviated  forms 
equivalent  to  other  modifications,  and  every  one,  in  order  to  diow 
that  he  thoroughly  understands  the  analysis  of  language,  must  be  able 
to  exhibit  in  every  case  the  expression  to  which  the  adverb  is  eqniva* 
lent,  or  which  it  represents.  (22)  To  call  any  expression  an  adterb^  or 
an  adverbial  phrase^  which  admits  of  being  directly  brought  under  one 
of  the  other  forms  of  modification,  is  therefore  wholly  unwarrantable 
and  improper. 

(28)  In  consistency  with  these  remarks  we  cannot  admit  that  such 
words  as  yeuUrday^  Uhday,  to-night^  to-morrow^  belong  to  the  class  of 
adverbs.  Yesterday  is  a  compound  noun  formed  by  the  union  of  an 
adjective,  now  obsolete  (save  in  composition),  with  the  noun  <2ay. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  the  expressions  to-day^  to-night^  Uh 
morrow.  Whatever  may  have  given  origin  to  the  use  of  the  partide 
to  in  this  manner  before  the  words  <2ay,  nighty  &c.,  this  particle,  as 
here  used,  is  now  manifestly  equivalent  to  the  determinative  thii. 
Compare,  I  to  ill  go  to-day^  and  I  will  go  this  week.  Such  expressions 
we  analyze  as  nouns — ^nouns  performing  the  function  of  the  aeeuta- 
tioe  of  time.    (See  §  84.) 

(24)  There  are  several  words  commonly  classed  among  the  ad- 
verbs which  do  not  oojne,  as  it  seems  to  us,  within  any  definition 
which  has  been  given  of  this  species  of  words.  One  of  these  is  the 
negative  particle  not.  This  can  scarcely,  with  propriety,  be  called  a 
modifying  word.  Whether  we  consider  it  as  affecting,  exclusively,  the 
assertive  force  of  the  verb,  or  as  affecting  the  predicate  (including  the 
part  of  the  predicate  contained  in  the  verb),  it  cannot,  in  strict  pro- 
priety of  language,  be  said  to  modify  that  which  it  serves  rather  com- 
pletely to  reverse  or  exclude.  Wo  prefer  to  call  it  by  a  name  peculiar 
to  itself,  the  negative  particle. 

Note. — It  is  a  question  among  logicians,  whether  the  negative  partide  in 
•11  cases  affects  the  copula?  whether,  consequently,  we  are  to  admit  two 
forms  of  the  copula,  viz.,  the  affirmative  form,  employed  in  what  are  called 
affirmative  propositions^  and  the  negative  form  in  negative  propositions  t  or, 


•ented  as  the  proper  and  rational  metho<l  of  analysis?  (21)  What  are  adverbs  here  said  to 
be,  and  what  should  we  be  able  to  exhibit  in  analjals  when  an  adverb  occurs?  (22)  What 
mode  of  analjrsis  is  said  to  be  on  warrantable,  and  improper  ? 

(23)  Ennmerate  some  forms  of  expression  commonly  called  adverbs  of  time,  and  give 
tbo  reasons  for  excluding  them  from  this  class. 

(84)  BepMt  the  substance  of  what  is  said  in  refbrenoo  to  the  word  mot. 
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wl&etber  the  nagatiTe  partiole  nuij  not»  at  least  in  some  eaaei^  be  oonsidered 
•a  affecting  the  predicate  f  Now,  if  we  refer  to  what  moet  of  the  /ol/owerM 
of  Aristotle  (though  not  Aristotle  himself)  have  considered  as  tlie  primary 
form  of  propoaitioufl)  and  to  which  they  attempt  to  reduce  all  propositions; 
that  la,  those  which  have  some  tense  of  the  yerb  to  b^y  for  their  asBertive 
word,  accompanied  by  a  complementary  adjective,  we  agree  with  those 
who  maintain  that  the  ^ugative  always  affects  the  verb  is,  which  tlie  lo- 
gicians have  hitherto  regarded  (we  think,  improperly)  as  the  naked  copula, 
and  that  it  never  affects  the  adjective  alone  which  they  have  recognised  as 
forming  the  complete  predicate.  But  when  we  distinguish  (as  we  have  felt 
compelled  by  tlie  results  of  the  investigation  described  in  another  part  of 
this  treatise  to  do)  in  the  verb  to  he,  as  in  other  verbs,  the  predicate  part 
of  the  word  from  the  indication  of  assertion,  it  may  probably  lead  to  an  im- 
portant modification  of  the  manner  in  which  logicians  commonly  present 
this  subject.  Though  m  such  a  proposition  as  The  steward  ia  not  faitJifitl, 
the  negative  not  cannot  be  regarded  with  propriety,  we  believe,  as  affecting 
only  the  adjective  faithful,  yet  it  may  be  that  it  affects^  not  the  assertive 
force  of  the  verb  i*,  but  that  part  of  the  predicate  contained  in  this  verb. 
We  are  inclined  to  think,  that  it  is  exactly  this  which  the  negative  in  all 
cases  affects ;  and  if  it  affects  what  we  have  recognised  as  the  leading  part 
of  the  predicate,  it  really,  through  this,  affects  the  entire  predicate^  though 
not  directly  or  cxcluHvely  that  which  logicians  havv  generally  regarded  as 
the  predicate  of  propositions  of  this  form.  Thus^  in  the  proposition.  The 
steward  ia  not  faithful,  though  we  agree  with  those  who  deny  that  it  is  logi- 
cally correct  to  say,  that  voft  faithful  is  asserted  of  the  steward,  yet  we  think 
it  may  not  be  incorrect  to  say,  that  not  veisq  faithful  b. asserted  of  him. 

It  will  be  seen  that  we  suspect  both  parties  to  this  question — those  who 
regard  the  negative  as  affecting  what  they  call  the  predicate,  and  those  who 
regard  it  as  affecting  the  copula  alone — to  be  in  error ;  and  that  they  have 
been  led  into  error  by  adopting  what  we  cannot  but  consider  an  incorrect  an- 
alysis of  profKwitions.  In  opposition  to  both,  we  expect  that  it  will  be  found 
that  the  negative  affects  the  recU  predicate — ^the  whole  predicate,  according 
to  our  analysis^  which  finds  in  propositions  of  the  above  form  the  leading 
part  of  the  predicate  in  what  has  been  hitherto  considered  the  mere  copula. 

We  do  not,  however,  feel  prepared  to  assert  any  thing  very  positively 
on  this  point  Our  examination  of  the  bearing  of  the  views  we  have 
adopted  in  reference  to  the  copula,  on  the  distinction  between  the  offirroa- 
tive  and  negative  proposition,  has  not  been  sufficiently  extentjive  ond  exact 
to  sotisfy  our  own  mind  completely,  or  entitle  us  to  Bf»eak  more  decidedly 
on  this  subject  We  leave  the  matter  to  the  care  of  the  logicians.  If  our 
analysis  of  propositions  shall  be  found  correct,  and  should  be  adopted,  we 
think  it  must  lead  to  some  modification-**we  hope  to  a  simplification— of  tho 
treatment  of  negative  propositiona 
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(25)  The  words  txs  and  no  are  oommonly,  bat  we  think  yvj 
improperly,  classed  with  the  adverbs.  These  words  are  not  modify'- 
ing  words ;  they  are  never  applied  dther  to  verb  or  adjective  for  this 
purpose.  Neither  do  they  belong  to  any  class  of  words  hitherto  exam* 
ined  by  us.  (26)  Each  of  them  is,  in  fact,  equivalent  to  a  whole  propo- 
sition. Yes,  employed  in  answer  to  an  interrogative  proposition,  is 
equivalent  to  that  proposition  asserted  ajffirmatively  ;  and  no  em- 
ployed in  the  same  way  is  equivalent  to  the  interrogative  proposi- 
tion asserted  negatively.  For  example,  Is  your  brother  at  homel 
Ans.  Yes,  equivalent  to  My  brother  is  at  home  ;  Ans.  No,  equiva- 
lent to  My  brother  is  not  at  home.  We  may  distinguish  these  two 
words  by  calling  them  The  Responsive  Particles.* 

(2T)  Surely^  certainly^  assuredly^  &c.,  are  sometimes  employed  in 
answer  to  a  question.  These  may  be  regarded  as  elliptical  expressions, 
standing  for  propositions  of  which  the  suppressed  parts  are  to  be  sup- 
plied from  the  preceding  discourse.  For  example,  Will  you  oblige  am 
by  ashing  that  fatorfor  me  from  your  friend  f  Answer,  Certainl/j^^ 
equivalent  to  /  will  certainly  oblige  you  by  doing  so,  or  /  toill  certainiif 
do  so. 

(28)  When  certainly,  surely,  &x^.,  occur  as  answers  to  a  question,  in 
attempting  an  analysis,  we  must  first  supply  the  words  suppressed,  and 
then  their  function  in  the  completed  proposition  will  appear  manifest 
(29)  But  when  we  meet  with  yes  and  no,  we  have  simply  to  caU  them 
responsive  particles,  or  signs  of  assent  and  deniaL  Since  they  are 
equivalent  to  whole  propositions,  they  do  not  come  within  the  range 
of  granmiatical  analysis.  Whenever  a  judgment  of  the  mind  is  ex- 
pressed by  a  single  simple  sign,  as  in  this  case,  there  is  no  room  for  the 
introduction  of  analysis.  The  grammarian^s  business  is  primarily  with 
the  proposition  (which  has  been  very  properly  called  the  "  unit  of 
speech,"  as  judgment  is  the  unit  of  thought ;  see  N.  Brit.  Bev.,  No. 
27,  art.  2),  and  with  this  only  when  it  consists  of  separable  parts. 
If  propositions  were  not  made  up  of  separable  signs,  gnunmar,  as  we 
have  already  said,  would  be  a  very  different  thing  from  what  it  is. 


*  These  remarks  do  not  apply  to  the  a^ective  ira 

(25)  Is  it  proper  to  daas  tbs  and  iro  with  tbe  adrerbs  ?    An  they  roodlfyiiig  ▼ordif 
(M)  What  ia  each  of  these  worda  in  flKst  eqnlralent  to?    Dhatxmte  this  fl»t  bj  examplsa. 

(27)  Repeat  what  is  said  in  reference  to  the  words  9urely^  ctrtainiy^  eto. 

(28)  How  are  we  to  act  when  theae  words  oocor  in  analyats  f   (89)  How  when  fm  and 
noooeorr 
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(80)  In  refbrenoe  to  the  nae  of  the  negative  mxr,  the  leftrner  will 
nmember  that  in  what  le  now  recognised  as  the  correct  nsoge  of  onr 
language,  this  word  always  reatneB  the  tense  of  the  propoeition  in  which 
J|jt  is  empl^ed ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  proposition  where  the  negative  is 
added  is  tUioaye  eantrctry  to  the  same  proposition  without  the  negative. 
(U)  Ihis  fact  is  to  be  oarefhlly  regarded  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
BQgative  II  employed  in  a  proposition  having  negative  words  (espe- 
daDy  words  compounded  with  the  n^^tive  no^  or  the  negative 
particles  un  and  in)  among  the  modifications  of  its  predicate.  (82) 
Thus :  This  man  ie  not  i^aUibley  is  the  reverse  of  This  man  ii  or- 
/kUible ;  This  man  is  kot  usUamed^  is  the  reverse  of  nis  man  is 
vmUamed,  (88)  The  role  commonly  given  in  reference  to  two  nega- 
firea  occurring  in  the  same  proposition  is  perhaps  expressed  with  too 
Bttle  precision.  It  is  this :  ^^  Two  negatives  destroy  one  another,^*  or, 
^Two  negatives  make  an  affirmative.'*  This  would  imply  that  such 
proi>ositionB  as  The  steward  is  not  ur^aithful,  and  The  tteward  is  faith- 
fid;  The  man  is  not  unwisey  and  The  man  is  wise^  ^so^  are  oompletelj 
eqfoivalent,  which  we  think  is  not  the  case.  In  the  first  forms  there 
it  dmply  a  negation  of  u^faitl{/ul  and  unwise^  not  an  affirmaUon  of 
/MJ^l  and  ioise. 

(84)  We  have  violations  of  this  rule  in  the  following  expressions, 
common  among  the  uneducated:  Ihaven^t  got  nothing^  IhavenH  done 
nothing y  I  havenH  seen  nobody^  d^.* 

(85)  We  have  already,  in  treating  of  compound  tenses,  indicated 
the  place  which  the  negative  usually  takes  when  employed  with  verbs, 

*  In  tome  HiDgiiages  two  negatives  are  employed  to  etrengthen  negation. 
IXrable  negatives  often  occur  in  the  Greek  language  to  express  negation  more 
imphatically.  They  were  also  used  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  in  old  English  by 
Uia  most  respectable  authors^  as  late  even  as  the  times  of  Shakspeare. 
Hence  the  origin  of  the  usage  of  the  uneducated  above  noticed,  which, 
though  now  ctlled  vulgar,  is  merely  an  adherence  to  the  ancient  idiom,  whilst 
the  eduetted  have  adopted  the  Latin  usage.  In  this  case  certainly  the  usage 
borrowed  from  the  Latin  appears  to  us  a  decided  improvement  It  is  at 
onoe  more  fiivorable  to  perspicuity,  and  more  accordant  with  the  general 
analogies  of  language. 


(80)  State  the  remark  In  roforence  to  tho  use  of  the  negative  not,  (81)  In  what  casee  Is 
tlM  fhct  mentioned  aboat  the  nogaUve  to  be  eapeciallj  regarded  f  (82)  Give  examples.  (88) 
Bepeat  the  rule  oommonlj  given  about  double  negatives,  and  the  remarka  In  reference  to  It 

(M)  Mention  the  cases  in  which  this  rule  Is  chiefly  violated. 

(SB)  What  ifl  8aid  of  tho  amngement  of  the  negative  when  used  with  verbs?  When 
Died  with  inflnltiveB  and  noons  f 
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yiz. :  after  the  verb ;  L  e.  after  the  auxiliary,  for  it  is  chiefly  nied  with 
oomponnd  tenses ;  when  used  with  simple  tenses  the  order  is  the  same: 
NOT  follows  the  verb.  On  the  contrary,  not,  when  employed  as  it/ 
sometimes  is,  with  infinitives  or  other  noons,  takes  prececkence.  For 
example :  ^^Nbt  a  drnm  was  heard,  not  a  faneral  note,^'  &c.  (Here 
observe  not  takes  precedence  of  the  noun  and  its  complements,)  Nor 
to  discountenance  vice  is  to  fofcor  it. 

§  94.  We  next  proceed  to  consider  the  modifications  which  an 
applied  to  adjectives  and  to  adverbs.  For  these  modifying  words  are 
themselves  affected  by  modifications  in  order  to  express  the  products 
of  thought  with  greater  accuracy  and  nicer  discrimination. 

(1)  We  have  thought  it  best  to  consider  these  two  classes  of 
words  together  in  reference  to  the  modifications  by  which  they  are 
affected,  because  the  few  modifications  of  which  the  adverbs  are  sus- 
ceptible are  also  common  to  adjectives,  and,  especially,  becaine 
the  adverbs  are  susceptible  of  these  modifications  in  consequence  of 
their  near  relation  to  adjectives — in  fact,  as  a  consequence  either 
of  their  possessing  a  common  form  with  the  adjective,  being  cu(^ 
lives  used  adverbially^  as  the  grammarians  say,  or  of  their  involving 
an  adjective  in  their  meaning,  and  generally  also  as  the  radical  con- 
stituent of  their  form. 

(2)  As  regards  form,  the  modifications  applied  to  adjectives,  like 
those  applied  to  nouns  and  verbs,  are  of  two  kinds ;  those  which 
are  effected  by  inflections^  that  is,  by  a  termination  added  to  the 
adjective,  and  those  which  are  effected  by  the  employment  of  sepa- 
rate words. 

(3)  The  only  inflection  of  which  English  adjectives  are  suscepti- 
ble is  that  employed  where  we  have  occasion  to  express  that  a  quality 
exists  in  one  object  compared  with  another  object  or  objects  in  a 
higher  degree  of  intensity.*      (4)  Grammarians  have  called  this 


*  English  adjectives,  unlike  those  of  many  other  languages^  have  do 
variation  to  indicate  number,  case,  or  gender,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 

S  K.  (1)  What  reason  Ib  given  for  considering  the  modifications  of  a^l^ctirfls  and  ad- 
verbs together? 

(2)  How  manj  kinds  of  modifications  are  applied  to  a^ecUves  f 

(8)  Describe  the  only  purpose  for  which  an  U^flecUon  Is  attached  to  EngUah  a^JoetlTOib 
(4)  What  name  have  grammarians  given  to  this  change  of  the  a^ective  J  (5)  What  kind  d 
a4)«etiTet  are  aoaoeptible  of  eomparUon  t   (6)  Illiiatrate  by  an  axample. 
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inflection  comparison  of  adjectives,  because  wben  the  inflected  fonns 
SI6  used  there  is  generally  a  comparison  expressed  or  implied  between 
the  objects  to  whicb  the  qualities  indicated  bj  the  adjectives  are 
attributed.  (5)  It  is  only  such  adjectives  as  express  qualities  mani- 
tetod  in  different  degrees  of  intensity — generally  descriptive  adjec- 
tivea — ^which  are  susceptible  of  comparison,  (6)  For  example,  the 
quality  expressed  by  the  adjective  cold  is  manifested  in  difierent 


dttorminatiye  adjectives^  ihU  and  that,  which  have  for  pinral  fomu^  theu 
and  tho^e.  The  word  one  has  sometimes  a  plural  form,  and  eyen  a  possessive 
OMe ;  a£^  "  I  have  commanded  my  sanctified  ones,  I  have  also  called  my 
iii%hty  ones."  (Is.  xiii.  8.)  "The  great  ones  of  the  earth;"  (me'$  eowUry 
§md  <me8  frinid*  are  dear  to  every  one.  This  word,  however,  is  not  prop- 
cffiy  an  adjective.  It  has  all  the  characteristics  of  a  noun,  or  pronoun,  like 
9m  in  French,  and  man  in  German  and  Anglo-Saxon,  with  which  it  has 
affinity  in  derivation,  as  well  as  in  meaning;  ratiier  than  with  the  numeral 


The  word  other  when  used  with  a  noun  has  no  plural  form ;  for  example: 
men  have  made  the  tame  mistake.  But>  when  employed  alone  sub- 
•famtively,  it  has  a  regular  plural  form ;  as,  OrnsBS  hawe  made  the  game  mis- 
t&ke.  The  singular  form  of  this  word  is,  we  believe,  never  used  substantively, 
but  its  oompoimd  another  serves  as  a  siogiilAr  substantive  form,  and  has  a 
Tigular  possessive  case;  example,  "The  tender  for  ano<^«r^a  pain."  Others 
plural  has  a  possessive,  viz. :  othere\  These  words  used  substantively  may 
be  thus  arranged  as  a  single  declension : 

Sififfidar.  Plural. 

Nominative,  Another,  Others. 

Genitive,  Another's,  Others*. 

The  young  student  can  scarcely  conceive  the  amount  of  labor  saved  to 
lifan  by  the  absence  of  all  inflection  in  the  adjectives  of  our  language.  In 
learning  other  languages,  he  must  be  able  to  determine  the  number,  caae^ 
gender,  of  the  noun,  in  order  to  asoertain  the  form  of  the  adjective  which  he 
it  to  employ  with  it  To  ascertain  in  most  languages  the  gender  to  whioh 
•very  noun  belongs  is  a  long  and  laborious  task. 

Yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  inflection  of  adjectives^  to  make 
them  correspond  to  the  number,  case,  gender  of  the  noun  which  thej  modify, 
is  a  mere  useless  incumbrance,  occasioning  toil  to  no  purpose  to  those  who 
me  languages  possessing  this  peculiarity.  On  the  contrary,  it  affords  many 
iaeilities  for  abbreviating  speech,  without  prejudice  to  perspicuity,  and  in  the 
anfiient  languages^  where  this  kind  of  inflection  is  carried  to  the  greatest 
eoEtent^  it  affords  such  liberty  of  arrangement  as  enables  an  ingenious  writer 
to  leeure  more  easily  both  force  and  harmony  in  the  ezpresnon  of  his 
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degrees  of  intensity ;  one  oold  day  is  more  intensely  cold  than 
another.  This  higher  intensity  we  express  briefly  by  adding  to  the 
adjective  the  termination  bb.  This  dayy  we  say,  is  colder  thtm. 
y.esteTday.  Again,  we  may  wish  to  assert  of  a  number  of  days 
(more  than  two)  that  some  one  was  the  most  intensely  oold.  Tliis 
we  do  by  applying  to  the  adjective  cold  the  terminatiofn  bbt,  and 
using  it  with  this  inflection  to  complete  the  noun  day*  Thns,  Tkia 
is  the  COLDEST  day  of  the  week ;  The  day  hrfore  yesterday  was 
COLD,  yesterday  was  coldeb,  hut  this  day  is  the  coldest  qf  the  three. 
Here  we  have  the  quality  cold  expressed  in  three  different  degrees 
of  intensity,  each  distinguished  by  a  different  form  of  tbe  adjecti?e^ 
Cold,  colder,  coldest. 

(7)  These  forms,  including  the  original  adjective,  are  called  the 
three  degrees  of  comparison.  Grammarians  have  given  eadi  a  di»- 
tinct  name.  (8)  The  original  adjective  they  have  named  the  poMm 
degree,  the  form  in  er  the  comparative,  and  the  form  in  est  the  fV- 
perlative  degree, 

(9)  These  modifications  of  the  form  of  the  adjective  are  g^e* 
rally,  as  in  the  case  of  the  word  cold,  effected  by  adding  the  sylla* 
ble  ER  to  the  positive  (or  original  form  of  the  adjective)  for  tiie  com- 
paraHve  degree,  and  the  syllable  est  for  the  superlative,  (10)  When 
in  the  written  language  the  adjective  happens  to  end  in  e  mute,  r 
alone  is  added  to  form  the  comparative  and  st  to  form  the  superior 
tive  ;  as,  sure,  surer,  surest,  (11)  In  the  spoken  language,  the 
sounds  represented  by  er  and  est  are  always  added  to  the  original 
adjective  as  it  is  at  present  pronounced.  In  other  words,  a  syllable 
is  always  added  to  the  adjective  to  form  the  comparative  and  super* 
lative  degrees. 


thoaghta.  Still  we  eannot  hope  to  attain  these  advantagei;  and  to  ow  with 
ooireotneas  the  languages  which  poflsefls  them,  without  Bubmittiiig  to  much 
repukive  labor. 


(T)  What  aamo  bare  grammariaas  gtren  ta  thase  fonns  Intended  to  expraea  qoattttea  te 
different  degrees  of  intenaitjf  (8)  Wbat  naniea  hare  been  given  to  each  of  theae  diatiael 
fbrms  of  the  a^ectlve  ? 

(9)  ITow  are  the  coroparatt ves  and  snperiatiTee  <A  a4)e<^lT08  ibnned  f    (10)  How  are  Vbrnf 
farmed  in  the  written  bmgnaga  wfaeii  the  a^JeotiTa  anda in  «  mate?    (11>  What 
syllabka  an  aliaaya  added  tn  the  ipolMn  laigwagi  y 
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(12)  We  may  observe  here  that  we  have  another  way  in  Eng- 
liah  of  exprefising  eompariton^  namely,  employing  the  adverbs  more 
and  mo8t  before  the  adjective  to  express  the  comparative  and  super- 
lative degrees  respectively ;  as,  anUahle^  more  amiable^  most  amiable. 
This  comes  under  the  adverbial  modijication  of  the  adjective  already 
considered. 

(13)  Words  consistmg  of  one  syllable  are  usually  compared  (as 
the  grammarians  call  it)  by  adding  to  them  the  syllables  er  and  est^ 
by  which  they  become  words  of  two  syllables.  (14)  A  few  words 
of  two  syllables — especially  those  which  end  in  an  accented  syl- 
lable— are  sometimes  compared  in  the  same  way ;  as,  severe^  severer^ 
severest ;  divine^  diviner^  divinest. 

(15)  With  all  adjectives  of  more  than  two  syllables,  and  with 
most  adjectives  contiuning  two  syllables,  we  employ  more  and  most 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  higher  degree  of  intensity.  (16) 
More  and  most  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose  with  all  adjec- 
tives which  admit  of  comparison,  and  are  to  be  employed  whenever 
the  use  of  the  inflected  form  would  produce  any  harsl^ness  of  soimd. 
(It)  But  except  where  harshness  is  to  be  avoided  or  some  rhetorical 
purpose  to  be  served,  the  inflected  form  of  monosyllables  is  generally 
preferred  as  more  brief  and  more  forcible. 

(18)  When  we  wish  to  express  the  existence  of  a  quality  in  an 
object  in  a  high  degree  without  comparison — without  reference  to 
the  degree  in  which  other  objects  possess  the  same  quality — we  gene- 
rally employ  the  adverb  very  or  m,ore  than  usually^  Ssc, ;  as,  A  very 
high  mountain,  (19)  Sometimes  we  express  the  same  thing,  or 
nearly  the  same  thing,  by  the  superlative  form  ;  as,  The  orbatest 
difficulties  are  overcome  by  perseverance.  This  differs  little  from 
VSR7  GREAT  difficulties  are  overcome,  &c    It  is  more  spirited,  but 


(12)  Deflcribe  another  way  of  expreasing  comparison  In  English. 

(18)  How  ai«  words  of  one  syllable  usually  compaired  t 

(14)  An  any  words  of  two  syllablat  eompared  in  the  same  way  f  If  any,  what  kind  of 
words? 

(16)  WlUt  what  dasses  of  a^Jeetivea  are  mor€  and  moti  always  employed  for  the  pnrw 
poee  of  expressing  Increased  intensity  f  (16)  When  are  these  words  to  be  employed  with 
•4|ective0  even  of  one  syllablo  for  the  same  purpose  f  (17)  In  what  sort  of  words,  and  with 
what  exceptions,  is  the  inflected  form  preferred  f 

(18)  How  do  we  express  intensity  without  direct  oomparison  ?  (19)  Is  the  siine  thing 
MtnettiDit  done  by  means  of  the  soperiative  Inflection  r    HI wtnto  bj  aa  «iiBipl«i 
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Btill  implies  little,  if  any  comparison.*  (20)  Grammarians  liave  called 
such  expressions  as,  A  very  high  mountain  the  superlative  absolute^ 
while  the  form  employed  when  reference  is  expressed  or  implied  to 
other  objects  possessing  the  same  quality,  is  called  the  superlative 
relative, 

(21)  Descending  comparison^  or  diminution  of  the  intensity  of 
a  quality  expressed  by  an  adjective  is  denoted  by  the  adverbs  less 
and  least ;  as,  less  stitdious,  least  sttuiious ;  or  sometimes  by  adding 
to  tlie  adjective  the  termination  ish  ;  as,  whitish^  blackishy  &c 

(22)  Ilie  comparison  of  equality  is  always  expressed  by  means 
of  additional  words ;  as,  That  man  is  m  learned  cm  his  brother, 
(23)  lu  this,  and,  indeed,  in  every  case  of  comparison  formally  stated, 
there  is  a  modifying  proposition  employed — a  species  of  complement 
or  modification  which  remains  to  be  treated  hereafter. 

*  Perhaps  tlie  use  of  the  superlative  in  this  way  in  our  language  may  be 
considered  as  merely  exaggeration,  or  a  rhetorical  contrivance  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  imparting  force  and  sprightlineas  to  style.  To  represent  any 
object  as  poseessipg  an  attribute  in  the  highest  degree  of  all  the  objects  of 
its  dafis  is  more  forcible  than  to  represent  it  as  simply  possessing  it  in  a  very 
high  degree.  The  superlative  absolute  is  tame  when  compared  with  the  other 
form.  It  is  only  however  when  the  adjective  is  used  attributively,  or  as  the 
complement  of  a  noun,  that  the  superlative  comparative  can  be  thus  substi- 
tuted in  English  for  the  superlative  absolute.  We  do  not,  as  far  as  we  know, 
employ  the  superiative  comparative,  (that  is,  the  form  made  with  si  or  its 
equivalent — ^tlie  adjective  modified  by  the  adverb  mosty)BB  complemenUay  of 
the  verb  except  when  we  intend  comparison. 

In  some  languages  the  same  form  is  very  frequently  used  to  express  both 
the  superlative  comparative  and  the  superlative  absolute  ;  and  that  when  the  ad- 
jective serves  to  complete  a  verb  as  well  as  when  it  completes  a  noim.  Thus 
in  Latin,  mons  altissituns  means,  when  reference  is  made  to  other  mountain^ 
the  highest  mountain  ;  or,  when  no  such  reference  b  intended,  a  very  high 
mountain.  Mons  est  altissimus  may  also  be  used  to  assert  that  a  mountain 
is  very  high.  Even  the  comparative  foi*m  is  used,  though  leas  frequently, 
in  the  same  way ;  as,  "  Si  tibi  qutedam  videbuntur  obscuriora.**  **Obseuriora** 
here  means  obscure  beyond  the  ordinary  degree — more  than  commonly 
obscure. 

(20)  By  vrbat  name  htve  grammarians  distingnished  this  flrom  direct  oompartoon* 

(21)  IIuw  la  deiwending  comparison^  or  diminatlon  of  intensity  expressed?    Give  es- 
omplcs. 

(22)  What  is  said  of  the  comparison  of  equality  f    (28)  What  is  neoessary  in  aU  OMS 
wh«a  a  oompariion  is  fturmally  stated  f 
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(24)  A  few  oases  ooonr  in  which  the  diflferent  degrees  of  the  same 
quality  are  represented  by  words  entirely  distinct  in  form ;  and  a  few 
other  cases  occur  in  which  there  is  tfome  irregularity  in  the  formation 
of  the  comparative  and  superlative.  The  chief  irregularities  of  both 
kinds  are  exhibited  in  the  following  table. 


(25)  Tablb 
Positive, 

Good 

Bad,  evil,  or 

Little 

Much 

Many 

Near 
Late 

Old 

Far 


\ 


OF  Ibbegulab 
Comparative, 

Better 
ill    Worse 
Less 

More 

Nearei 

^  Later 
\  Latter 
\  Older 
mder 
^  Farther 
\  Further 


COICPABISON. 
Superlative, 

Best. 

Worst 

Least. 

Most. 

{Nearest. 
Next. 

Latest 

Last. 

Oldest 

Eldest 

Farthest 

Furthest 


(26)  Explanation. — Mtuih  is  used  in  speaking  of  quantity^  many^ 
in  speaking  of  number  ;  nearest  is  used  in  reference  to  place^  next»  in 
reference  to  time  ;  the  forms  later  and  latest  are  used  in  speaking  of 
time^  latter  and  last^  in  speaking  of  order ;  older  and  oldest  are  the 
jforms  generally  employed  at  present,  elder  and  eldest  are  more  ancient 
forms,  and  are  now  less  frequently  employed.  IhirtAer  and  furthest 
are  perhaps  formed  from/ore^  which  we  have  in  the  word  foremost^  and 
not  from  j^.  The  meanings,  as  'well  as  the  derivation,  of  these  forms 
were  likely  once  differentr— further  meaning  more  in  front ;  farther^ 
more  distant.  But  in  modem  usage, /ortA^,  on  account  of  its  softer 
sound,  has  nearly  superseded  the  harsher  word,  ^r^A^r,  the  difiference 
of  their  signification  not  being  so  great  as  to  preclude  this  substitution.* 


*  It  is  a  oorions  fact  that  in  the  best  known  ancient  and  modem  lan- 
goageB  the  adjectives  irr^ular  in  comparison  are  nsually  words  of  similar 
aignification.    Thus  the  words  which  denote  the  same  qualities  with  our 


(S4)  Bepeat  the  remwk  in  reference  to  irregular  oomparlson. 

(99)  Bepeat  the  table  of  trregolar  forma. 

(M)  B^MttheiwnsrtailBeiplaiutionoftheoseofthelinsalirCDanL 
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[  (27)  There  is  a  class  of  sQperlati ves  ending  in  most ;  aa,  for  example, 
ffremosty  mentioned  above,  hindmoaty  upmott,  utmost^  &a,  about  the 
formation  of  which  the  grammarians  are  not  yet  agreed.    The  most 

words  good  and  had  are  irregoUrlj  compart  in  Greek,  Latin  and  all  Us 
modem  progeny,  Italian,  Spanish,  French,  dtc,  and  also  in  Anglo-Saxon, 
GeiToan  (as  regards  gut,  good,)  and  other  Teutonic  dialects.  These  irregula- 
rities have  generally  oome  down  from  the  remotest  periods  to  which  lan- 
guages can  be  traced,  and  have  been  transmitted  from  the  ancient  languages 
to  the  dialects  derived  from  them.  Thus,  from  the  comparative  mf/ior 
(better)  in  Latin  are  derived  the  words  of  similar  signification  in  all  the 
modem  languages  descended  from  the  latin,  in  Italian,  Ft^nch,  Ac.  Hie 
irregularity  of  good,  hettery  beat  comes  to  us  from  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  to 
this  and  the  otiier  Teutonic  dialects,  likely,  from  some  remote  common  pa- 
rent-language. 

That  the  adjectives  expressive  of  these  particular  qualities  are  irregular  in 
so  many  apparently  independent  languages,  is,  perhaps^  to  be  accounted  for 
from  the  fact  that  these  are  the  very  words  of  the  class  of  comparatives  and 
superlatives  which  must  have  been  earliest  employed  and  most  frequently 
employed  in  the  dialects  to  which  they  respectively  belong.  Words  to  ex- 
press the  qualities  good  and  bad  in  different  degrees  of  intensity  becoming 
very  early  necessary  in  the  everyday  intercourse  of  life,  may  have  been  re- 
ceived into  onnrent  use  and  have  obtained  fixed  and  immovable  possession 
as  articulate  signs»  long  before  any  general  law  for  the  formation  of  compa- 
ratives and  superlatives  came  to  be  recognised  in  language.  In  other  woid^ 
terms  expressive  of  the  meaning  of  better  and  toorse  may  have  been  esta- 
blished immovably  in  many  languages  anterior  to  the  use  of  infleekloB  to 
express  comparison. 

Again,  words  very  frequently  used  in  the  intereonrte  of  life^  fupwiisHy 
words  used  much  by  the  illiterate,  (and  all  men  were  illiterate  when  their 
languages  were  yet  in  Ihe  early  period  of  their  formation,)  soffer  grestsr 
waar  and  tear,  than  words  more  rarely  employed  and  current  chiefly  smosg 
the  learned.  In  the  progress  of  a  language  such  words  undergo  greater  sad 
more  rapid  changes^  These  considerations  may  account  for  the  •w/^wi^ii^ 
and  contractions  which  occur  in  some  of  the  forms  enumerated  in  the  shove 
table  of  irregular  comparison,  and  in  the  'adjectives  of  similar  mesnii^  in 
other  languagea 

It  will  be  seen  that  these  remarks  are  not  restricted  in  their  applioatioa 
to  adjectives^  but  may  be  employed  to  explain  the  general  fiwt  that  the  chief 
irregularities  of  inflection  fall  in  all  languages  upon  words  whioh  express 
similar  meaning  and  perform  similar  functionsi  The  verbe^  for  in«fAn«^ 
which  express  a  meaning  equivalent  to  our  verb  to  he  are  irregularly  infleot- 

[(S7)  BepesilhsiatetaaoeofwlMtliBydoraoiiBiorsBpslsllfMeaantiBaMil 
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oommon  opinion  is,  tlxat  these  and  similar  words  are  compounds  of 
fitre^  vpp^^  out^  Ac.,  with  the  adverb  mo9t.  This  view  is  adopted  by 
Rask.  (See  Kask's  Ang.  Sax.  Gram.  §  133.)  Grimm,  on  the  contrary, 
think^  the  9t  in  these  words  to  be  the  superlative  termination,  added 
by  excets  of  expressian  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  superlatives,  format  first, 
%femay  upmost,  utema^  outmost,  &c.,  as  if  from  worst,  forgetting  that 
it  is  already  a  superlative,  we  should  form  loontest,  or  as  from  chie/y 
which  is  a  word  superlative  in  meaning,  we  sometimes  find  the  form 
ehi^est.  (See  Latham^a  Gram.  p.  79,  and  £ng.  Lang.  2  ed.  p.  270.) 
Dr.  Latham  seems  inclined  to  adopt  the  views  of  Grimm. 

(28)  There  is  another  small  class  of  superlatives  in  which  the  word 
mast  is  added  to  comparative  forms.  We  may  enumerate  those  of  most 
common  occurrence.  Hind-er-most,  inn-er-most,  nethrer-most,  out-er- 
most,  upp-er-most,  utt-er-most.  We  have  so  divided  these  words  by 
hyphens  as  to  exhibit  their  composition  to  the  eye.  We  might,  like 
Dr.  Latham,  have  divided  most  in  each  case  into  its  constituents  m-ost, 
(or  perhaps  mo-st,  for  more  and  most  are  formed  from  the  old  English 
mo  or  moe,)  and  have  written  hind-er-m-osty  inn-er-m-ost,  as  he  has 
done,  or,  perhaps  still  more  correctly,  we  might  have  represented  their 
elements  thus:  hind^r-mo^t,  inn-er-mo-sty  Ac.} 

§  95.  Comparison  of  Adverbs. — (1)  Some  adverbs  admit  of 
inflectional  comparison  like  adjectives ;  as,  sootiy  sooner^  soonest ;  oft  or 
ofieriy  ofteMTy  oftenest,  (2)  Such  adverbs,  however,  are  very  few  in 
number.  We  know  of  none  besides  soon  and  (tften,  except  those  which 
are  originally  adjectives,  and  come  imder  the  class  of  adjectives  ad- 
verbi€Uli/  employed.  (3)  The  comparatives  and  superlatives  of  some 
adjectives  are  used  adverbialli/,  though  the  positive  form  of  these 
adjectives  is  not  so  employed.     (4)  For  example,  better  and  best  are 

ed  in  fdl  the  languages  enumerated  above ;  and  in  how  many  more  we  know 
not  The  asBertion  of  being  or  existenee  is  often  expressed  in  the  different 
tenses  and  even  in  the  different  persons  and  numbers  by  words  entirely 
distinct  The  reasoning  above  used  appUes^  if  possible,  with  greater  force 
.  to  this  verb  than  to  the  irregular  adjectives.  The  forms  employed  in  the 
mort  ancient  languages  to  express  its  different  tenses  were,  likely,  immovably 
fixed  in  conmion  use,  long  before  any  regular  law  of  tense-formation  was  re- 
eegnised  in  those  languages. 

(98)  Bepett  wbjit  U  eald  of  another  class  ending  also  in  most.]  , 

{  95w  (1)  Do  any  adverbs  admit  of  inflectional  comparison  ?  Give  examples.  (2)  What 
is  mid  of  the  nomber  of  such  adverbe  7  (8)  What  is  raid  of  the  adverbial  use  of  the  oom^ 
lantiTes  and  snperlatiTes  of  some  a^ectlveer    (4)  niaatrate  by  examples. 


_* 
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used  adverbially,  and  when  so  used,  serre  as  Uie  oomparatiTe  and 
superlative  of  the  adverb  toell ;  biit  good  is  never  used  adverbially 
by  those  who  speak  correctly.*  In  the  same  manner,  wwrse  and 
worst  are  employed  adverbially,  but  not  the  adjective  had.  Badly 
or  ill  may  be  considered  the  positive  form  of  toorse  and  loorst^  when 
used  adverbially.  The  comparatives  and  superlatives  more  and 
most  and  less  and  lea^t  are,  as  we  have  already  seen,  employed  to 
modify  adjectives.  The  positive  much  sometimes  modifies  compa- 
ratives, as,  much  wiser,  <fec  Little  rarely  modifies  other  adjecdvea. 
(6)  Adverbs  of  manner  very  often  admit  of  comparison,  because 
the  quality  denoted  by  the  adjective  involved  in  the  meaning,  and 
generally  in  the  form  of  these  adverbs  has  different  degrees  of  inten- 
sity. Thus,  wisely  admits  of  comparison  for  the  same  reason  that  the 
adjective  wise  involved  in  it  admits  of  comparison.  (7)  But  these 
adverbs,  when  regularly  formed  from  adjectives  (except  the  adjec- 
tive itself^  as  in  the  case  of  better  and  best,  is  usurped  as  an  adverb) 
have  a  form  too  unwieldy  to  admit  of  inflectional  comparison.  (8) 
They  are,  therefore,  compared  by  using  the  modifying  words  more 
and  most;  as,  wisely,  more  wisely,  most  widely  ;  justly,  more  justly, 
mostjastly. 

(9)  In  the  analysis  of  such  adverbs,  we  may  as  well  take  the  two 
words  separately,  and  consider  more  and  most  as  adverbial  modifiea 
tions  of  other  adverbs. 

(10)  The  comparative  and  superlative  of  a(yectives  when  formed  by 
the  help  of  more  and  most  may  as  well  be  treated  in  the  same  way  in 


♦  (5)  The  adjective  good  is  often  used  (by  careleaa  speakere  in  the  United 
States  and  perhaps  in  some  other  places)  instead  of  the  adverb  welL  For 
example,  we  may  hear  persons  who  have  received  an  imperfect  education 
say ;  The  boy  writes  goodf  the  fire  hums  good^  I  did  that  good,  <&c  Sncb  ez- 
preaeions  are  grossly  ungrammatical  and  vulgar,  and  when  children  cateh 
them  from  uneducated  persons  around  them,  it  requires  modh  labw  and 
watchfulness  to  unlearn  them.  This  may  be  regarded  as  an  improptr 
9ion  of  the  adjective  complementary  modification. 


(6)  Repeat  the  substanoe  of  the  note. 

(6)  What  remarks  are  made  in  refbrenee  to  adverbs  of  manner  t    (7)  Am  iflTSits  sf 
manner  Inflected  f    (8)  How  are  thej  compared  ?    inostrate  by  examples. 

(0)  How  may  we  proceed  in  the  analysis  of  adverbs  aceonpaaled  by  more  and  motft  f 
(1(Q  How  in  ths  analysis  of  the  oomparatiTes  and  siqierlatlTisi  of  a4)setlTes  msde  bjmora 
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analysiB ;  the  words  more  and  most  being  regarded  simply  like  other 
adverbial  modifications  of  a^ectives.  (11)  They  differ  in  no  respect, 
as  regards  grammatical  form  or  grammatical  function,  from  other  ad- 
verbial modifications.  There  is  no  necessity  for  mentioning  the  names 
comparative  and  tuperlative  degree^  except  when  these  degrees  are 
formed  by  inflection.  (12)  Then  it  will  be  necessary,  when  the  compar- 
ative or  superlative  form  occurs,  to  say  that  the  adjective  is  an  adjective 
in  the  comparative  or  superlative  degree,  or  that  it  is  an  adjective  with 
the  comparative  or  superlative  inflectional  modification.  In  writing 
we  may  express  this  by  the  abbreviations,  Bes.  A,  Comp.  and  De$.  A, 
Sup, — ^Descriptive  a^ective  of  the  comparative  degree,  and  descriptivo 
acyective  of  the  superlative  degree. 

(13)  We  may  notice,  before  we  leave  this  subject,  ihtits.  superlative 
adverb  is  sometimes  accompanied  by  the  determinative  the  ;  as,  Thie  hay 
writes  the  best;  John  a^eted  the  most  pbudentlt.  Some  seem  to  treat 
the  determinative  in  this  case  as  belonging  to  the  form  of  the  superla- 
tive, and  attempt  no  further  analysis.  We  think  it  belongs  to  the  noun 
(generally  the  noun  manner)  implied  in  the  adverb.  For  example,  the 
expressions  above  may  be  resolved  thus :  This  hoy  writes  in  the  hest 
manner  ;  John  acted  in  the  most  prudent  manner.  Here  it  is  obvious 
that  the  determinative  affects  manner,  (14)  Sometimes,  especially  in 
colloquial  usage,  a  descriptive  adjective  as  well  as  a  determinative,  is 
used  in  connection  with  a  superlative  adverb,  and  this  too  must  be 
regarded  as  modifying  the  noun  implied  in  the  adverb ;  as,  The  hoy 
behaved  the  best  possible  under  the  circumstances  ;  equivalent  to,  T?ie 
boy  behaved  in  the  best  manner  possible^  &c.  This  use  of  a  descriptive 
a^ective  with  an  adverb  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  an  elegant  form  of 
expression,  but  rather  one  to  be  avoided.  It  is  much  better  in  such 
cases  to  employ  the  full  form  with  the  word  manner  expressed,  than  to 
resort  to  the  abbreviated  adverbial  form. 

[(15)  The  same  may  be  said  of  such  expressions  as.  This  boy  be- 
halves  the  best  of  all.  The  analysis  of  this  form  of  expression  presents 
a  difficulty.  What  word  does  the  noun  and  preposition  modification 
QV  JLLL  affect  ?  (For  all  is  here  evidently  an  acUective  employed  as  a 
noon,  or  implying  a  noun.)    What  does  it  modify  ?    Does  it  affect  the 


•Bd  moft    (11)  Aasign  the  reasons  for  porsoing  this  oonrae.    (12)  In  what  manner  do  we 
tnai  tlM  laflMtioiuil  Ibrnis  in  Analysis  ? 

(18)  Wtet  is  said  of  a  superlative  adverb  accompanied  by  the  determinative  Ihe  t    Glre 
•niople  and  explanation.    (14)  What  is  said  in  reference  to  the  use  of  a  deserlptive  a4)eo- 

tive  with  soeh  superlatives? 

[(16)  Bepeat  the  sobetanoe  of  what  is  said  about  sooh  forms  of  expreMtonu,  Tkisbeyh^ 

haeeathebeitqfalk 
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eoluect  noon  hay^  and  are  we  oonseqnently  to  supply  with  it  the  word 
jH)y$f  The  expre^aioa  will  then  be  equivalent  to  Thia  hoy  qf  all  tk$ 
boys  hehofoed  in  the  heat  manner.  We  incline  to  adopt  this  as  the  best 
mode  of  analynng  this  class  of  expressions,  and  to  think  that  there  is 
here  an  awkward  separation  of  the  complement  qfall  from  the  word 
which  it  modifies,  or  that  ((f  all  is  introdnoed,  as  it  were,  by  after- 
thought. Other  modes  of  analysis  of  such  expressions  might  be  sug- 
gested, such  as  considering  of  all^  like  the  determinative  thej  and  the 
descriptive  acljective  in  the  forms  abov^  considered,  as  modifying  the 
word  manner  implied  in  heat ;  but  all  these  modes  seem  to  us  to  pre- 
sent greater  difficulties,  and  to  involve  longer  and  more  awkward 
suppressions.  We  think  that  it  is  better  in  all  such  cases  to  forego  the 
use  of  the  adverb,  and  adopt  the  circuitous  mode  of  expression.] 

We  give  no  exercises  for  the  present  on  the  above  modifications  of 
adjectives  and  adverbs,  because  an  acoeaaory  propoaition  is  necessary  to 
make  full  sense. 

§  96.  Having  considered  the  modification  of  adjectives  by  inflec- 
tion, we  proceed  to  consider  the  various  ways  in  which  they  are 
modified  by  separate  words.  (1)  We  shall  not  need  to  spend 
much  time  on  this  subject,  since  all  the  modifications  of  this  kind 
applied  to  adjectives  correspond  exactly  either  to  those  which  are 
applied  to  nouns,  or  to  those  whidi  are  applied  to  verbs,  and  these 
we  have  already  explained.  We  shall  give  notice  as  we  pass  along, 
when  any  of  these  modifications  are  applicable  to  adverbs. 

Modifications  of  Adjectives  and  Adverbs  consisting  of 
SEPARATE  Words. — (2)  1st.  Some  adjectives  admit  of  a  dative  mo- 
dification, like  verbs.  (3)  The  adjectives  most  frequently  so  modi- 
fied are  like^  near,  nearer,  nearest,  next.  We  subjoin  a  number  of 
examples  which  may  be  used  as  an  exercise  in  analysiB. 

(4)  "  He  Cometh  forth  like  a  flower:'  "  Who  teacheth  like  kian  T 
"He  shall  be  like  a  tree,''  <kc.  "Lest  I  become  like  them,^  &o. 
*^The  righteous  shall  flourish  like  the  palm-tree,  he  shall  grow  like 
the  cedar  in  Lebanon."    "There  was  none  like  thee  before  thee." 


{  9(^  (1)  What  remark  Is  made  in  reference  to  the  modlfloatkms  i^nirlittBg  of 
irords  applied  to  adjeottvee  and  adverba? 

(S)  What  la  theflrst  modlfloalion  of  this  kind  here  mantioaed  1  (8)  SnmneMba  tta  ailie* 
tires  most  freqaently  modified  by  a  dative. 

(4)  Bapaat  some  ol  the  fflrawipies,  and  point  oot  the  a4}eetiTe  and  the  sftodUying  dattre 
iu  an  the  examplen 


"  The  men  near  Micah's  hott9e,^^  **  They  knew  not  that  evil  was 
near  tkemJ^  The  mouth  of  the  foolish  is  near  destruction."  John 
sat  near  his  brother.    His  sistet  sits  next  Aim. 

[  (5)  All  these  a(\jective8  instead  of  the  dative  ore  frequently  fol- 
lowed by  a  noun  and  preposition  modification^  the  preposition  to  or 
often  unto  being  interposed  between  them  and  the  completing  noun. 
(6)  Hence  most  grammarians  in  the  analysis  of  the  above  examples 
would  supply  the  preposition  to  before  the  nouns  which  follow  like^ 
near^  &c.,  and  say  that  these  nouns  are  in  the  accnsative  or  objective 
case  after  to.  (7)  We  think  that  there  is  really  no  ellipsis  in  these  ex- 
amples, but  that  they  exhibit  another  remnant  of  the  ancient  dative, 
not  yet  altogether  superseded  by  the  nonn  and  preposition,  but  em- 
ployed interchangeably  with  it.  (8)  We  are  obliged  to  recognise  a  da- 
tive in  English  (see  §79,)  in  order  to  explain  satisfectorily  several 
forms  of  expression  still  used  In  oar  language.  We  may  therefore,  as 
well  recognise  the  dative  in  cases  like  those  before  us,  and  in  all  simi- 
lar cases,  where  we  have  a  manifest  remnant  of  the  old  dative  usage. 

(9)  Some  grammarians  have  ventured  to  call  near  a  preposition 
whenever  it  is  followed  by  a  noun  or  pronoun,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  a  preposition.  The  noun,  according  to  their  analysis,  is 
in  the  objective  case  after  the  preposition  near.  This  mode  of  ana- , 
lysis  is  altogether  unwarrantable,  and  no  recent  grammarian  of  ao- 
knowledged  high  standing,  we  believe,  has  adopted  it.  To  supply  the 
preposition  to  is  far  preferable  to  this,  though  we  think  the  recognition 
of  a  dative  use  of  the  noun  in  such  expressions  is  the  proper  course  to 
adopt.] 

ExsBcisx. — To  form  propositions  containing  examples  of  adjectives 
modified  by  a  dative. 

(10)  2d.  Some  adjectives  are  modified  by  an  accumtive  or  objec- 
tive of  price^  time^  measure  or  dimension^  like  verbs.  (See  §  84.) 
We  subjoin  examples,  which  may  serve,  like  those  in  the  last  para- 
graph, for  an  exercise  in  analysis. 


Ifff)  Bgr  titatklBd  of  modlfleitlon  «n  tlMM  mi^MXtrm  oAmi  aooompuiled  liwtMd  of  • 
dstireT  (•)  Ho<r  dognmnuriaoigQiMnaiy  explain  Uie  dattre  in  Um  abore  kind  of  pn>poii- 
llMH  f  (T)  Is  thert  rtally  an  •Ulpais  or  sappreaeian  of  a  prepoaltion  in  the  abovo  axamptoa  t 
(8)  B^Kiat  tha  remark  about  tbe  English  datirei 

(S)  Wk«t  hare  some  grammarlaoa  oonsidered  near  when  fbUowed  by  a  nomif  and  wliat 
laaild  of  ttMir  mode  ofaoalyalat] 

(10)  What  ia  tbe  Becood  form  of  modification  of  adtfeetlv^fl  bj  teparata  wosdaf 
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[  (11)  ThSB  house  is  worth  four  thouBond  pounds.  The  book  is 
worth  ten  MUingt.  That  work  is  worth  aU  the  lobar  expended  upon 
it.  It  is  worth  whils  to  consider  a  subject,  &c.  (while  is  here  a  noun 
in  the  acosative).  William  departed  this  life,  aged  thirty-five  ^ean. 
That  man  is  sixty  years  old.  This  table  \&five  feet  long  and  three  feet 
wide.  The  honse  is  four  stories  high.  The  wall  is  eighteen  inches 
thick,  ten  feet  high,  and  tu>o  hundred  feet  long.  The  river,  in  this 
place,  S&  fifteen  feet  deep. 

(12)  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  adjective  old  and  the  a^ectives  of 
dimension  take  the  accusative  of  time  and  measure  before  them.] 

ExsBoiSE. — ^Form  a  given  number  of  propositions  containing  ex- 
amples of  adjectives  modified  by  an  accusative  of  timCy  measure^  &c, 

I^OTE. — Those  who  class  the  word  ago  among  the  adverbe^  most  aasign 
it  a  place  with  those  which  take  an  accusative  of  time  before  them.  For 
example,  That  event  happened  twenty  teabs  ago.  We  cannot  admit  thii 
explanation  of  the  modification  of  the  word  ago^  and  consequentl j,  must  de- 
cline daasing  it  among  the  adverbs.  Ago  or  agone,  or  agon  (for  so  the  word 
was  often  spelled  in  our  old  autliors — we  have  an  instance  in  1  Sam.  30 :  18, 
"  Three  days  agone  I  fell  sick  ;**  and  in  Archbishop  Tillotson,  as  quoted  by 
H.  Tooke,  "Thirty  years  agone**)  was  once  in  common  use  as  the  perfect 
participle  of  the  verb  go.  See  H.  Tooke,  pp.  254-267,  Mr.  R.  Taylor's  edi- 
tion, 1840.  We  select  a  few  of  the  examples  adduced  by  Mr.  Tooke,  enough, 
we  think,  to  settle  this  matter  beyond  the  reach  of  all  caviL 

"  Her  love  is  after  soone  ago." — Gower. 

**  The  remenant  was  all  ago." — ^Idem. 

"  For  after  that  he  was  ago." — ^Idem. 

"  God  wotte,  worldely  joye  is  soone  ago." — Chancer. 

"  Ago  was  every  sorowe  and  every  fere." — ^Idem. 

Of  any  thinge  of  suche  a  time  agone. — ^Idem. 

May  sigh,  that  thei  were  agone." — Gower. 

"  Whan  that  the  mysty  vapoure  was  agone." — Chaucer. 

"  For  I  loved  one,  fill  longe  sythe  agone." — Idem. 

''But  sothe  is  said,  gone  sithen  many  a  day." — ^Idem. 

It  is,  we  think,  perfectly  manifest  from  these  examplei^  that  our  old 
authors  used  ago  interchangeably  with  goni^  as  the  participle  of  oa  This 
fact  affords  us  the  best  guidance  to  the  true  analysis  of  the  forms  of  ex- 
pression in  which  ago  occurs.    In  the  proposition.  He  lived  thirty  yean  ago^ 

[(11)  S«peatioine  of  the  examplee,  and  in  all  the  propoaltionB  given  point  omt  the  a^J^e- 
ttve  and  the  aoooaatiTe  cfprieet  Mim,  Ao. 

(12)  Sepeat  the  remark  In  reAmioe  to  the  a^jecttre  old  and  thea^jectiTeaof  dimeiMlon.] 


(f 
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we  might  oonrider  the  noun  year$  as  the  accosatiye  of  time  to  tiie  verb  lived, 
and  itself  modified  by  the  participle  aqo.  Or,  'what  we  think  better,  we 
may  consider  yeart  as  subject  noun  to  the  yerb  art  suppressed  and  modified 
by  the  participle  aqo.  In  accordance  with  this  view  the  above  expression 
may  be  completed  thus,  He  lived  thirty  year*  are  {ainee)  ago  or  gtme.  That 
this  is  the  true  way  of  supplying  the  ellipeis^  we  are  the  more  confirmed  in 
thinking,  by  such  examples  as  the  last  two  given  above :  "  Ful  louge  sy the 
(—since)  agone;"  "Gone  sithen  (—since)  many  a  day."  Mr.  Tyrwhitt^ 
Moxon's  edition,  1848,  gives  tliis  line,  we  know  not  on  what  authority, 
. "  Gone  sithen  t«  many  a  day."  This  would  be  more  to  opr  purpose,  if  we 
could  confide  in  Mr.  Tyrwhitt*s  readings.    Bat  we  cannot. 

Another  mode  of  analysis,  not  ewcntially  different  from  the  last^  is  to 
treat  the  noun  of  time  as  in  the  case  absolute  with  the  participle  ago. 

(13)  3d.  Many  adjectives  are  modified  or  completed  by  infini- 
tives in  the  same  manner  as  verbs.  We  subjoin  a  few  examples  for 
exercise  in  analysis. 

[  (14)  Your  friend  is  very  ambitions  to  excel  his  neighbors.  The 
young  man  is  desirous  to  learn.  He  is  anxious  to  eueeeed  in  his  enter- 
prise. That  action  is  worthy  to  he  imitated.  This  boy  is  prone  to  do 
mischief.  That  boy  is  prompt  to  perform  his  duty.  John  is  now  ready 
to  go  home.* 

(15)  Participles  or  adjectives  formed  from  verbs  which  take  an 


*  The  following  examples  may  be  regarded  as  somewhat  different  in  char- 
acter. He  is  too  lazy  to  leant.  He  b  wise  enough  to  take  care  of  himself. 
Such  infinitives  assist,  together  with  the  adverbs  enough  and  too,  in  indi- 
cating the  degree  of  intensity  which  the  adjective  is  made  to  express  in  these 
particular  cases.  They  serve  a  purpose  similar  to  that  served  by  accessory 
propositions  which  indicate  degrees  of  intensity.     {See  §g  120-122.) 

Some  adverbs  take  also  a  modifying  infinitive ;  aa^  Jle  does  not  htow  uow 
TO  ACT ;  He  doet  not  understand  wuen  to  be  silent,  when  to  apeak.  '*  The  Son  of 
Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  his  head."  Wlien  we  resolve  the  adverbs,  these 
become  identical  with  the  infinitive  which  modifies  a  noun.  How  ^  in  what 
manner;  when  —  at  what  time,  and  where  —  at  what  place.  The  nouns 
fnanner,  time,  place,  are  what  the  infinitives  above  reolly  modify. — 
These  infinitivee^  with  their  accompaniments,  moy  be  considered  as  con- 
tracted accessory  propositions  (see  §  142). 


08)  Whftt  l8  the  third  modlflcaUon  of  M^ocUves? 

[(14)  B«peat  somo  exunplcs,  and  point  out  the  sdjectirs  and  InflnltiTS  modlfleilian  tn  sU 
the  exaxnplea 

(15)  Bepeat  the  remark  sbontpertieiplee.] 


tt4  nmuoTUBs  of  uoiovaqs.  RM- 

infinitiye  modification  of  ooorse  take  the  same  modifloatikm.  Sadi 
adjectives,  for  example,  as  (iceuitomedy  hoMtuated^  inclined^  addictdi^ 
ditposed^  &o.,  come  within  this  description.] 

£xEBOisB. — Form  a  number  of  propositions  containing  examples  of 
this  constniotion. 

(16)  4th.  Many  adjectives  are  modified  by  a  noun  with  a  pre- 
po9Uionj  like  nouns  and  verbs.  (17)  A  few  of  the  adverbs,  formed 
from  adjectives  which  take  this  modification,  are  sometimes  completed 
in  the  same  way.  (18)  We  have  examples  in  the  following  propo- 
sitions :  The  man  dcted  conformably  to  your  orders  ;  John  acted 
consistently  wriH  his  character.  When  we  resolve  the  adverbs 
conformably  and  consistently^  as  in  the  equivalent  propositions.  The 
man  acted  in  a  manner  conformable  to  your  orders^  John  acted 
IN  A  MANNER  CONSISTENT  with  his  character^  we  shall  see  that  they 
are  modified  by  a  noun  and  preposition,  because  the  adjective  in- 
volved in  them  is  so  modified. 

[(19)  Different  adjectives  take  after  them  different  prepositiocs 
with  a  modifying  noun,  and  the  same  adjective  always  takes  the  same 
preposition,  or  the  same  set  of  prepositions  after  it.  Most  adjectives 
taking  after  them  a  preposition  are  confined  exclusively  to  a  single 
preposition ;  a  few  take  two  or  more,  but  generally  with  some  change 
of  meaning.  It  may  be  usefnl  to  enumerate  the  prepositions  which 
are  most  frequently  employed  in  modifying  acyectives. 

(20)  The  greatest  number  of  a^ectives  susceptible  of  this  form  of 
modification  take  the  preposition  to  exclusively ;  as,  adequate  tOj  agree- 
able tOy  oonvenient  to^  A;c 

(21)  Many  adjectives  take  the  preposition  <>/*  exclusively ;  as,  de- 
sirous  of  capable  qf,  full  of  ^earthy  or  unworthy  of  careful  of  ^bo. 
The  of  before  the  noun  is  sometimes  omitted  after  worthy  and  unwor- 
thy. Carrful  sometimes  takes,  after  it  the  preposition  in,  but  with  a 
different  sense. 

(22)  Some  adjectives  take  the  preposition /(?r;  as,^</or,  useful for^ 
thanJsful  for^  &c. 

(16)  Mention  the  fooith  form  of  modification  implied  to  a4J«ctt^M.  (17)  Are  Mdrerfae 
ever  modified  in  the  same  way  ?  (18)  lUustrato  by  example,  and  explain  why  the  adrerb 
la  susceptible  ot  this  modification. 

[(19)  Bepeat  the  substance  of  what  la  said  in  referenoe  to  dlfllBrent  a4)ecttYe0  taking  dif^ 
Ibreat  pnpoeitioiia  after  thenL 

(20)  What  preposition  do  the  greatest  number  of  adjectives  take  after  them  ? 

(91)  Mention  some  that  take  aftar  tham  (^    (tt)  Soma  that  taka/w;  umbjintm,   (S8) 
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Some  takejrom;  as,  dUtantfran^  remote  from^  far  fram^  &o. 
(28)  Some  take  the  preposition  with  ;  as,  replete  with,  level  with,  &c. 

(24)  Some  take  the  preposition  in  ;  as,  fruilful  in,  abundant  tn, 
rich  in,  poor  in,  &c. 

(25)  Some  few  take  on  or  upon;  as,  intent  on  or  t^n,  dependent 
on  or  upon. 

(26)  A  few  take  the  preposition  at;  as,  expert  at,  or  expert  in. 
Some  few  adjectives  perhaps  take  other  prepositions. 

(27)  Adjectives,  especially  those  derived  from  verbs,  are  sometimes 
modified  (like  verbs)  by  a  preposition  alone  without  a  noun.  (J3ee 
§  81 :  28.) 

(28)  We  have  already  had  occasion  to  notice  that  a^ectives  are 
often  modified  by  adverbs,  and  sometimes  adverbs  by  other  adverbs. 
{See  §  92.)  It  seems  unnecessary  here  to  add  any  thing  more  on  this 
stibject. 

(29)  We  have  now  finished  the  course  of  instruction  which  we 
deem  necessary  for  the  analysis  of  simple  a^eertvoe  propositions.  We 
shall  follow  this  ap  in  the  next  chapter  by  a  brief  account  of  the  oon- 
stmotion  of  Interrogative  and  Imperative  propositions.] 

ExAicPLss  FOB  Analysis. — ^Virtuons  actions  are  agreeable  to  the  will 
of  our  CreatOFi  That  boy's  capacity  is  fully  equal  to  the  task  imposed 
upon  him.  This  unfortunate  man  is  bereft  of  all  his  property.  That 
man  is  careful  qf  his  money.  The  member  is  absent/ra7»  bis  place. 
His  life  is  conformable  to  his  principles.  That  man^s  life  is  not  con- 
sistent with  his  pr^essions.  Men  are  generally  too  fond  of  pleasure. 
Fear  is  inseparable  from  the  consciousness  of  guilt.  I  am  thankftil 
ffr  your  kind  advice.  That  physician  is  very  successftil  in  his  praO" 
ties.  All  men  do  not  live  conformably  to  their  resolutions.  Many 
act  incoDsistently  with  their  professions.  To  live  a  virtuous  life  is  to 
live  agreeably  to  reason.    That  stranger  is  isifrom  his  own  country, 

ExsROisES. — ^Form  a  given  number  of  propositions  containing  ex- 
amples of  adjectives  accompanied  with  this  species  of  modification. 

Boom  that  t«k«  wtih.    (24)  SonM  tlut  teke  in.    (95)  Some  that  take  on  or  npon.    (9«> 
Borne  that  take  at 

(27)  In  what  way  are  a^iectlves,  especially  verbals  sometimes  modified  7 

(28)  Bepeat  remark  about  a<^ectives  modified  by  adverbs. 

(St)  What  have  wo  now  finished,  and  what  do  we  next  proceed  to  consider  f] 


CHAPTER  VnL 


OF    INTERROGATIVE   AND   IMPERATIVE   PROPOSITIONS. 

§  97.  Interrogative  Propositions. — (1)  As  regards  matter^ 
the  interrogative  proposition  is  that  employed  in  asking  a  question, 
(2)  As  to  its  form,  the  interrogative  proposition  differs  from  the  asser- 
tive proposition  only  in  the  arrangement  of  the  subject  noun  and 
the  verb,  and  not  always  even  in  this.  (3)  Some  interrogative  pro- 
positions commence  with  an  interrogative  word  which  serves  to  mark 
their  character.  (4)  When  the  interrogative  word  is  the  subject  of 
the  proposition,  or  a  modification  of  the  subject,  the  onTer  of  arrange- 
ment is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  assertive  proposition.  That  is  to 
say,  the  subject  noun  precedes,  the  verb  follows.  (5)  But  when  the 
interrogative  word  is  not  the  subject  of  the  proposition,  nor  a  modi- 
fication of  the  subject;*  or  when  an  interrogative  proposition  is 
formed  without  an  interrogative  word,  the  order  of  arrangement  is 
reversed,  and  the  verb  precedes  the  subject  noun.  (6)  It  will  here 
be  remembered  that  in  the  compound  tenses,  it  is  the  auxiliary  which 
is  the  verb — which  possesses  the  assertive  force — and  that  it  is  this 

*  We  have  no  word  in  our  language  to  indicate  iuterrogation  exclusively. 
All  our  interrogative  words  perform  another  function  in  the  proposition  be- 
sides indicating  that  it  is  interrogative.  In  other  languages  there  are  words 
which  perhaps  indicate  interrogation  exclusively.  The  Latin  ne  enclitic  may 
be  given  as  an  example. 

$97.  (1)  What  is  said  in  refcronco  to  the  matter  of  the  interrogative  proposition  t  (2) 
In  what  does  its  form  differ  from  the  form  of  the  assertive  proposition  ?  (8)  IIow  Is  the 
character  of  some  interrogative  propositions  marked?  (4)  What  is  the  order  of  arrang»> 
ment  in  the  proposition,  when  the  interrogative  word  is  the  subject  noun,  or  completes  the 
■abject?  (5)  What  is  tlie  general  order  when  the  interrogative  word  is  not  the  subject 
noon,  or  wlien  there  is  no  interrogative  word  used  in  forming  an  interrogative  propofittoB? 
(0)  Sspeat  ths  remark  sboat  the  oompoond  tenses. 
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alone  which  in  interrogative  propceitions  comes  before  the  subject 
noun. 

(7)  It  must  also  be  noticed,  that  in  all  interrogative  propositions 
which  require  the  subject  noun  to  be  placed  after  the  verb,  we  use 
the  tenses  formed  by  combining  the  verb  do  with  the  infinitive  of 
the  several  verbs  (i.  e.,  the  progressive  forins),  instead  of  using  Uie 
simple  indefinite  and  simple  past  tenses  of  those  verbs.  (8)  The 
verbs  to  he  and  to  have  are  exceptions,  since  they  have  no  tenses 
formed  by  the  verb  do,  (See  §  60.)  (9)  In  our  older  authors,  and 
in  poetry,  the  simple  tenses  are  often  employed  in  interrogations, 
when  the  order  of  subject  and  verb  is  inverted,  but  scarcely  ever  in 
prose  composition  or  in  conversation,  as  the  language  is  now 
used. 

(10)  Wo  may  express  the  rule  at  present  followed  in  our  lan- 
guage in  the  arrangement  of  interrogative  propositions  briefly  thus : 
When  an  interrogative  proposition  has  an  interrogative  word  for  its 
subject  nouriy  or  accompanying  and  completing  its  subject,  it  is  ar- 
ranged in  the  same  order  as  the  assertive  proposition  ;  but  when  it 
has  not  an  interrogative  word  for  subject  noun,  or  complement  of 
its  subject,  the  order  of  arrangement  is  inverted,  and  the  subject 
noun  placed  after  the  verb.  (11)  The  learner  will  observe  that  in 
the  written  language  all  interrogative  propositions  are  indicated  by 
the  interrogative  mark  (?).  (12)  In  the  spoken  language,  all  inter- 
rogations— all  questions — which  do  not  commence  with  an  interro- 
gative word  are  distinguished,  by  good  speakers,  from  assertive  pro- 
positions, by  a  strongly  marked  rising  inflection  of  the  voice  at  their 
close. 

We  give  examples  of  the  different  forms  of  the  interrogative  pro- 
position, and,  to  render  the  distinction  between  it  and  the  assertive 
proposition  more  clear,  when  this  distinction  is  effected  by  arrange- 
ment and  without  an  interrogative  word,  we  shall  place  the  assertive 
opposite  to  the  interrogative  form. 


(7)  What  else  Is  to  be  noticed  in  regard  of  Uie  formation  of  interrogatire  propositions  t 
(8)  Bepeat  the  remark  in  reference  to  tho  rerbs  to  be  and  to  fiave.  (9)  What  is  said  of  th« 
practice  of  onr  older  authors,  and  of  the  poets  ? 

(to)  Repeat  the  role  for  the  arrangement  of  interrogatire  propositions.  (11)  How  are  In- 
tarrogative  propositions  Indicated  in  the  written  language  7  (19)  How  are  those  whioh  do 
not  commence  with  an  Interrogattre  wofd  dJadogiilBbed  la  BpseJingt 
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(18)  Ist  InterfogatiTe  proporitiooB  faliving  '3ie  interrogatlye  woHl 
for  their  sabject  noon,  or  to  complete  the  snbject.  These  do  not  ^Bfibr 
in  arrangement  from  aaeertive  propositions.  The  interrogative  word 
alone  distinguishes  them.  Examples :  Who  is  at  the  door?  Who  went 
to  the  post-offioe  ?  Wlio  has  read  that  poem  ?  Who  will  lend  me  a 
knife?  Which  boy  is  the  best  scholar?  What  lies  on  the  table? 
What  broke  the  glass  ?    What  has  happened  ?  ^^ 

(14)  2d.  Interrogative  propositions  in  which  the  interrogative 
word  is  not  the  subject  noun,  bnt  completes  the  predicate.  Here  the 
order  of  the  snbject  nonn  and  verb  are  inverted.  Examples :  Whom 
do  yon  see?  What  have  yon  done ?  Where  have  yon  been?  Why 
do  yon  complain  ?  When  did  he  arrive  ?  Whither  (where)  will  he 
go  ?    How  does  he  succeed  ?  &o. 

(15)  It  will  be  observed  that  in  all  cases  the  interrogative  word 
begins  the  proposition. 

(16)  8d.  Interrogative  propositions  (or  questions)  formed  without 
an  interrogative  word^  contrasted  with  the  corresponding  assertive 
proposition. 


Assertive  Form, 
I  am  light. 
I  have  time. 
We  were  right. 
They  had  horses. 
He  goes  to  town. 
Ho  went  to  town. 
You  gave  him  money. 
I  have  seen. 
He  had  arrived. 
They  will  come. 


Interrogative  Form, 
Am  I  right? 
Have  I  thne  ? 
Were  we  right? 
Had  they  horses  ? 
Does  he  go  to  town? 
Did  he  go  to  town  ? 
Did  you  give  him  money? 
Have  I  seen? 
Had  he  arrived  ? 
Will  they  come  ? 


(17)  Here  the  subject  noun  is  invariably  placed  after  the  verb; 
when  a  compound  tense  is  used,  after  the  auxiliary  verb,  as  it  is 
called. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  with  all  verbs,  except  to  be  and  to  havb, 
the  empTiatie  indefinite  and  past  tense  made  with  the  verb  to  do,  is  em- 
ployed in  the  interrogative  form,  in  all  oases  where  the  snbject  noun 


(18)  Give  ezunples  of  the  first  daas  of  Interrogative  propoAitiona,  rix. :  those  which  hare 
•a  interrogative  word  for  their  aattteot  noon. 

(14)  Of  the  second  class.    (10)  Where  does  the  interrogatlTe  word  always  stand  t 

(16)  Give  ozamples  of  the  third  class,  oontrastiBg  the  aasertlTe  with  the  tntevrogsths 


(IT)  Bepeat  over  again  the  obaerratioDa  aboatthe  place  of  theanli^eet  noim  wlMn  • 
pooBd  tenae  is  used,  sod  abwU  the  oaa  df  tte  M^AoMo  tinaaa. 
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^ioA  Terb  areterated,  or  when  the  rabjeotk  not  laiBteffOgiUiv*  word, 
or  oompleted  by  an  interrogatiye  word. 

(18)  We  may  give  some  examples  from  the  antiquated  and  poetical 
language  of  the  simple  indefinite  and  past  tenses  employed  interroga- 
tively, when  the  order  of  arrangement  is  inverted  :  ^^  Despisest  thou 
the  riches  of  his  goodness  ?"  "  Know  ye  what  I  have  done  to  you  ?" 
"  Having  eyes,  see  ye  not?"  "  Tlirough  breaking  the  law,  duhonoreat 
thou  God  ?"  "  Thinkest  thou  this  right,  &o.  ?"  "  Believest  thou  this  ?" 
"Believest  thou  the  prophets?"  "But  what  rmant  you  of  fugitives 
herein?" — Spencer's  State  of  Ireland.  "How  eommtth  it  then  to 
passe  ?"— Idem.    "  What  hear  I  ?"— Idem. 

We  8ubj<nn  some  examples  from  the  poets : — 

"  What /ear  me  then  ?"— Milton. 

"  What  now  a/oaiU  that  noble  thirst  of  fEune  ?" — ^Thomson. 

"Now  hlame  tse  most  the  nursliogs  or  tbe  imrse?"— Oowpeir. 

"  Where  finds  philosophy  her  aa^^  «ye  ?" — ^Idem. 

"  And  eTuue  we  still  the  phantom  through  the  fire  ^^ 

"And  toil  we  still  for  sublunary  pay  ?" — ^Young. 

"  Seest  thou  thy  lover  lowly  laid  ? 

nearest  thou  the  groans  that  pierce  his  breast  ?" — ^Buma. 
" Breathes  there  the  man  with  soul  so  dead?" — Scott. 
"And  said  /that  my  blood  was  cold ?" — Idem. 

The  reader  will  find  on  examination  that  in  all  these  propositions, 
if  expressed  in  the  current  prose  of  the  present  day,  we  would  intro- 
duce the  tenses  formed  with  the  auxiliary  do  instead  of  the  simple 
tenses. 

There  is  a  rule  in  reference  to  the  answer  made  to  an  interrogatiye 
proposition,  which  we  may  g^ve  in  this  place.  It  is  an  important  role, 
and  one  often  violated  by  uneducated  and  careless  persons  in  oonver- 
sation. 

(19)  KuLB. — The  pronoun  in  the  answer  must  be  in  the  same  case 
with  the  interrogative  word  in  the  question. 

Examples. —  Who  is  in  the  room  f  Ans.  /—  /  am  in  the  room.  To 
such  questions  the  uneducated  often  answer  me.  The  impropriety  of 
this  answer  is  manifest  when  we  supply  the  words  suppressed  and  ex- 
hibit the  complete  proposition  implied;  thus,  Mb  is  in  the  room.  Even 

(IS)  B«peftt  a  nnmber  of  fhe  Mittfiuted  and  poetleat  eaaanfAm  whidi  dUfciftum  tlw  pce- 
ItDt  ordibr  of  English  proee  oompoeltlon. 

(19)  Sepeat  the  role  and  IlhiBtrate  by  examples. 
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tbe  least  edaoated  penon  peroeivee  the  impropriety  of  this.  Whom  i§ 
they  blame  f  Ans.  Him  —  They  blame  him.  Whose  hat  is  this  t  Aug. 
John's  or  mine  — •  This  hat  is  John\  or  mine, 

§  98.  KESiARKs  ON  THE  INTERROGATIVE  WoRDS. — (l)  The  in- 
terrogative words  used  as  subjects  of  interrogative  proposition^  are 
who,  what,  which,  and  formerly  t^A^/A^ress which  of  the  two.  (2) 
These  are  commonly  called  the  interrogative  pronouns,  (3)  The 
word  who  has  an  undoubted  claim  to  this  appellation.  It  always 
performs  alone  the  function  of  a  noun.  It  cannot  take  a  noon  with 
it ;  we  cannot,  for  example,  say  who  man  did  so !  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, be  alleged  that  a  noun  is  understood  with  it  Xtf  implied  in  it 
Who  is  used  exclusively  to  represent  persons,  and  not  the  lower 
animals  or  inanimate  things. 

(4)  What  interrogative,  when  used  alovie,  always  represents  a 
thing.  It  appears  in  Anglo-Saxon  g^rammars  as  the  neuter  form  of  who, 
which  is  masculine  and  feminine.  In  the  language  as  now  used 
wliat  differs  from  who  in  this,  that  it  is  employed  as  an  adjective, 
and  tlius  employed,  sometimes  accompanies  nouns  which  denote 
persons.  For  example,  "  What  man  is  there  of  you  ?"  Matt  7  :  9. 
"WTiat  man  knoweth  the  things  of  a  man  ?"  1  Cor.  2  :  11. 
Tliis  is  more  emphatic  than  to  say.  Who  is  there  of  you  ?  and 
Who  knoweth  the  thin<:fs  of  a  man  ? 

(5)  Which  is  perhaps  to  be  considered  an  adjective,  and,  when 
used  alone,  as  having  a  noun  implied,  like  any  other  adjective  em- 
ployed substantively.  (6)  Used  interrogatively,  this  word  may 
accompany  nouns  significant  either  of  persons  or  the  lower  animals 
and  things,  and  when  used  substantively,  may  represent  objects  of 
both  these  classes.  Thus  we  say,  which  boy  did  that  ?  which  is  to 
blame  ?  speaking  of  persons — as  well  as,  which  road  leads  to  the 
village?  and  which  is  the  best  bound?  speaking  of  books.  (7)  Which 
has  been  improperly  represented  as  the  neuter  of  who.     Instead  of 


S  98.  (1)  Enumerate  Uie  interrogative  words  lued  as  sabjocts  of  propoaitiona.  (2)  What 
are  tbeae  words  commonly  called  ?    (8)  Repeat  what  is  said  of  the  word  tcho. 

(4)  Repeat  the  remarks  in  reference  to  what;  and  glre  examples  of  what  employed  as 
an  adjective. 

(5)  How  may  tohich  bo  considered?  (6)  What  kind  of  noons  does  it  accompany  when 
naed  as  an  interrog:ative  ?  Give  examples.  (7)  How  has  tcTUch  been  improperly  repreaeal- 
edf    And  in  what  light  is  it  oonaidered  by  the  ouMt  recent  gnunmarlanaf 
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this  tlio  modern  grammariaus  liavo  aiisigned  plausible  reasons  for 
oonsidering  it  a  compound  of  the  inteirogative  root  wh  and  liCy  the 
Scotch  whilk  being  a  step  in  its  progress  to  its  present  English 
Ibrm.  (See  Latham,  Eng.  Lang.  p.  253,  2d  Ed.  and  Grimm 
Deuti|che  Gram.  vol.  iii.  pp.  47,  48.) 

(8)  Whether  appears,  also,  to  be  a  compound  of  Vfh  and  either. 
It  is  now  scarcely  in  iise  as  an  interrogative.  Instead  of  it  we  use 
fchieh  of  the  two.  We  have  examples  of  the  ancient  usage  in  the 
questions, ''  Whether  of  them  did  the  will  of  his  father  ? "  '*  Whether 
is  greater,  the  gold  or  the  temple  ?" 

(9)  The  interrogative  who  may  be  employed  plurally  as  well 
as  singularly.  For  example,  *^  Who  are  these  that  fly  as  a 
cloud?"  <kc  "  Who  are  happiest  among  men?"  This  word  has 
also  a  possessive  or  genitive  form,  whoie^  and  another  form,  whom, 
which  was  anciently  used  as  a  dative^  but  now  is  employed  as  an 
accusative.  (10)  What  and  which  have  no  possessive  fomij  and 
are  indifferently  employed  as  nominatives  or  accusatives;  that  is, 
as  subject  nouns  or  objectives,  or  noun  with  preposition  modifi- 
cations. 

(10)  Some  of  the  other  interrogatives,  which  serve  only  as  modi- 
fying words  and  not  as  subject  nouns,  and  are  therefore  called  adverbs, 
seem  to  have  been  originally  cases  or  derivatives  of  who.  At  least, 
they  generally  contain  what  may  be  considered  the  interrogative  sign 
in  our  language,  viz. :  the  consonantal  sound  wh.  (11)  W?iere  — ■  in 
what  place  seems  to  have  been  an  old  feminine  dative  with  a  noun  im- 
plied, why  ^^for  what  cause^  an  ablative,  wJien  —  at  what  time,  an  ac- 
cusative. Whither  —  towards  what  place,  is  manifestly  a  derivative  or 
compound  from  the  same  root.  (12)  Sow  —  tn  what  manner,  is  sup- 
posed to  come  from  the  same  source,  the  w  of  the  wh  having  been 
suppressed,  possibly  because  the  combination  of  wh  with  the  vowel 
sound  represented  by  aw  was  unpleasant  to  pronounce  and  disagree- 
able to  the  ear. 


(8)  Bopeat  the  remarks  In  referenoe  to  tcheth^  ;  and  give  examples  of  it  Tzsed  lnterrog»> 
tiyely. 

(9)  Is  vohiO  ever  used  plurally  ?  And  what  cases  has  it  f  (10)  Bepeat  the  remarks  In  rs- 
ferenoe  to  case  forms  of  tcAol  and  «oMeA. 

(10)  What  do  some  of  the  inteirogatire  words  not  used  as  subject  nonns  seem  to  hm 
been  orlginallj  ?  (11)  Tell  what  to  said  of  nSiert,  why,  wher^  and  «oA«A«r.  (UJ)  Whiti  k 
laidofAoiof 
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We  shall  haye  more  to  e»y  of  thcee  fbnna  ebewhere,  eapedaDy 
when  we  oome  to  treat  of  the  r$lati9$  or  eonpmUke  prononna,  and  ii 
additional  rrnnarJa  on  the  dotermwMifm  cmd  thopranounij  Si^^  1S9« 

EzBBOisB  I. — ^Form  a  given  number  of  interrogatiTe  propositioiii 
with  interrogative  words  for  tlieir  sabject  noons. 

ExxRcisB  n. — ^A  given  number  commencing  with  an  interrogative 
Ikronoun  which  does  not  serve  as  subject  noun. 

ExsBoiss  ni. — A  given  number  commencing  with  an  interrogati?a 
adverb. 

EzKRcisBs  lY.,  v.,  &o, — ^A  given  number  at  interrogative  propor- 
tions formed  without  interrogative  words. 

§  99.  Of  Imperative  Propositionb. — (1)  As  regards  matter,  die 
imperative  proposition  is  distinguished  bj  the  fact  that  it  is  employed 
in  expressing  commandS|  requests,  entreaties,  d:c  (2)  As  regards 
/orm,  it  is  distinguished  by  the  following  peculiarities — 1st  The 
imperative  form,  or  mode  of  the  verb,  consisting  in  our  language  of 
the  root  without  inflection,  is  employed  in  this  class  of  propositionSi 
2d.  The  subject  of  such  propositions  in  the  prose  language  of  the 
present  day,  is  always  of  the  second  person ;  that  is,  always  a  party 
or  parties  addressed.  3d.  The  subject  noun,  being  always  the 
pronoun  of  the  second  person  singular  or  the  second  person  phiral, 
and  capable  of  being  readily  supplied,  is  most  commonly  suppressed. 
4th.  When  the  pronoun  is  expressed,  it  is  placed  after  the  verb. 
(3)  The  suppression  in  the  one  case,  and  the  arrangement  after  the 
Terb  in  the  other  case,  equally  serve  to  distinguish  the  imperatm 
from  the  assertive  form.  (4)  When  the  pronoun  is  placed  after  the 
verb  the  plural  imperative  proposition  does  not  di£Fer  in  form  ftom 
the  plural  interroffative  proposition  in  the  indefinite  tense,  so  ftr  as  the 
words  and  arrangement  are  concerned.  Thus,  reeiet  j/ou,  or  ye,  eml, 
may  form  either  a  question  or  a  command — an  interrogative  or  an 
imperative  proposition.  (5)  In  speaking,  the  tone  of  command  or 
entreaty  is  clearly  distinct  from  the  tone  or  inflection  of  inquiiy. 
This  fact  prevents  all  mistake  of  the  one  form  for  the  other  in 

%  09.  (1)  What  Is  said  of  the  matUr  of  the  imperatlTe  propoBitlon  f  (2)  Bepaat  aep- 
•rately  the  fonr  pecnUariUes  which  distlngniBh  the  imp6raUt4  propoeltlon.  (8)  What  two 
dromnstanoea  dlatingnlah  the  imperaUTe  from  the  aaawUve  proposition  f  (4)  WiUi  what 
other  kind  of  proposition  doea  the  plnral  tmperattre  sometimes  agree  in  fbrm,  and  in  whal 
•mo?  Giro  an  example.  (6)  In  this  case  how  are  theae  two  kinds  of  pn^MMitioDB  diatta- 
golahodlnqpoke&dlSQOoxBef    How  in  written  dlaeoiinef 
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spoken  discourse.     The  mark  of  interrogation  serves  to  distinguish 
the  interrogative  form  in  written  discourse. 

(6)  Soma  imperatiye  propoddoofl,  hAving  a  nil^Jeet  of  the  third 
pfltvoD,  ocoor  in  our  older  writersand  in  the  poeti.  In  these  the  nb- 
jeet  noon  ia  ezpreaeed,  and  generally  plaoed  after  the  verb.  For  ex- 
amplee  of  theee  antiquated  and  poetical  imperative  propoiitiona,  eee  | 
55,  p.  112. 

Ife  subjoin  a  few  examples  of  imperative  propontions  for  an  exer- 
cise in  analysis. 

(7)  "  Fret  not  thyself  because  of  evil  men."  "  Honor  thy  father 
and  thy  mother."  "  Hear  the  instruction  of  thy  father."  "  Forsake  not 
the  law  of  thy  mother."  "  Drink  waters  out  of  thine  own  cistern." 
"  Buy  the  truth ;  sell  it  not."  "  Get  wisdom,  get  understanding." 
Show  me  your  exercise.  Be  courteous  to  all.  ^^  Reveal  none  of  the 
secrets  of  thy  friend.  Be  fhithfhl  to  his  interests.  Forsake  him  not 
in  danger.  Abhor  the  thou^t  of  acquiring  any  advantage  by  his 
pr^udice." 

(8)  ExAMFLXS  wirnTHX  Pbonottv  kxpbxssxo. — ^^  Despise  not  thou 
the  chastening  of  the  Almighty."  "  Blessed  be  thou,"  &g.  ^^  Be  thou 
an  example,"  &c,  "  Be  not  thou  ashamed  of  the  testimony,"  &c.  ^^  Go 
ye  therefore,"  &a 

ExEBoisB. — ^Form  a  given  number  of  imperative  propositions. 

(9)  We  may  here  remark  that  the  vocative^  or  noun  of  oddreH^  is 
Tery  often  used  in  connection  with  this  form  of  proposition.  For  exam* 
pies  of  the  vooatime  in  this  connection,  we  may  take  the  following  i«o- 
poeitions :"  Go  to  the  ant,  thou  $luggard  ;  consider  her  ways."  ^  J^ 
SOU)  fiorget  not  my  law." 

"  Daughter  of  Faith,  awake  t  arise !  illume 
The  dread  unknown,  the  chaos  of  the  tomb." — OampbelL 

(10)  These  vooattvbs,  or  nouns,  employed  in  addressing  or  calling 
on  tiie  party  to  which  our  discourse  is  directed,  do  not  form  any  part  of 
a  proposition,  though  they  stand  alongdde,  or  sometimes  in  the  mid- 
dle of  it,  and  therefore  they  admit  of  no  grammatical  analysis.  It  is 
the  mere  utterance  of  a  name  for  the  sake  of  indicating  the  party  whom 
we  address,  or  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  his  attention.    It  is  often 


(S)  Bepe«t  the  remark  alxmt  ImpentlTM  hftvlng  a  talsject  of  the  thhd  pcrwm. 

(7)  GIto  exunplet  of  ImperatlTe  jHropoiItioiiB  In  which  the  subject  pronoun  is  snppviSMd. 

(8)  Gire  a  few  exsmples  hsrlng  tiie  pronoon  ezprened. 

(f)  B«peit  what  to  eald  of  the  use  of  the  TocstlTe  or  ease  of  addresa;  and  gtre  azamplaw 
(10)  Bapeat  the  remarks  In  referanoe  to  tha  ftmetion  which  Tooattrea  Mrra  in  dtooovMk 
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used,  as  in  the  qaotation  from  Oampbell,  in  solemn  and  empbatio  inTo- 
cation.  (11)  The  nonn  or  pronoun  thus  employed  is  often  aocom- 
panied,  as  in  the  examples  ahove,  by  the  nsaal  modifications  of  nouoa, 
by  adjectitei^  by  rumns  in  appantiin^  by  noun  and  preposition  mod^ 
eationi,  (12)  In  the  example  above,  ^^  Thon  sluggard,*'  and  in  simfltt 
oases,  it  may  be  donbted  whether  iluggard  is  to  be  considered  a  nom 
apposed  to  thou,  or  thou  as  a  sort  of  determinati^  giving  greater  em> 
phatic  force  to  sluggard. 

(13)  The  ooeatiM  is  also  often  used  before  interrogative  proxMsitiom 
to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  party  whom  we  interrogate.  For  example: 

"  Vain  man  /  is  grandeur  given  to  gay  attire?" — ^Beattie. 

It  is  also  employed  for  the  same  purpose  before  assertive  propositioDS. 
For  example :  "  Son,  thou  art  ever  with  me,"  &o. 

(14)  Hie  vocative,  having  no  grammatical  dependence  on  the  ae- 
companying  proposition,  is  usually  in  printed  books  separated  from 
the  rest  of  the  discourse  by  commas.  (15)  In  analysis  all  that  the  gram- 
marian has  to  do  with  these  vocatives  is  to  assign  them  their  name, 
keeping  them  separate  from  the  proposition,  and  to  describe  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  happen  to  be  modified. 

We  have  now  finished  what  we  have  to  aay  on  the  oonstaroction  and 
analyBis  of  propositions,  whose  subject  noun  and  verb  are  only  modified  bj 
flingle  words — ^not  by  other  propositions.  It  is  possible  that  the  k«nier 
may  meet  with  forms  of  expression  in  simple  propositions  which  the  pre- 
ceding pages  will  not  enable  him  to  analyze  satisfactorily.  Such  expreasioiii^ 
we  think,  will  rarely  occur  in  pure  and  dignified  composition.  He  who  hn 
made  himself  completely  master  of  the  system  of  analysis  here  taught^  will 
generally  be  able  to  discover  for  himself  a  method  of  explaining  any  eoik> 
stmction  which  we  may  have  overlooked.  We  believe  that  by  the  help  of 
this  method  of  analysis  the  learner  may  explain,  in  a  rational  manner,  sU 
the  constructions  accounted  for  in  the  syntax  of  other  grammars  (except 
those  involving  relative  pronouns),  and  a  number  of  constructions  besides 
which  these  grammarians  do  not  satisfactorily  explain. 

The  student  of  grammar  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  first — the  most 
important — step  in  attempting  the  analysis  of  difficult  constractionfl^  is  to 
supply  correctly  all  words  omitted  by  ellipsis,  and  complete  the  structure 


(11)  What  is  Bald  of  the  modifications  of  which  Tocatiyes  are  BoacepUble  ?  lUastrate  tkli 
by  the  ezamplea  above.  (12)  What  remark  ia  made  in  reference  to  the  example,  "  Tlioa 
■laggard  ?** 

(18)  Ib  the  vocative  introduced  before  other  kinds  of  propoeitiona,  and  if  Mk,  for  what 
purpose  ?    (14)  What  la  the  rule  of  punctuation  in  reference  to  vocatives  i    TeU  the 
ofthemlet    (10;  Whatis  to  be  done  when  we  meet  with  vocatives  in  analysis  f 
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of  the  proposition.  The  whole  dilKcuIty  iu  analysis  often  arises  from  ab- 
breTiatcd  forms  of  ezpreesion.  In  such  cases,  when  the  construction  is  filled 
np^  the  difficulty  Tanishes. 

Another  class  of  difficulties  may  be  traced  to  what  we  have  called  the 
itutntibU  txientiim  of  a  usage  in  oonstmction.  This  often  gives  rise  to 
idiomatic  expressions  which  cannot  be  satisfaetoril j  explained  without  refer- 
ence to  the  history  of  the  language.  Cases  of  this  kind  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  an  elementary  treatise  on  grammar.  It  is  well  to  adyert  to  the 
most  important  and  the  most  current  of  these  idiomatic  expressions ;  but  as 
the  grammarian  cannot  reach  them  by  laying  down  general  principles,  he 
must  diseiiss  each  separately,  and  since  they  are  numerous,  he  cannot  hope 
to  explain  them  all.  Much  here,  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  abbreviated  ex- 
pressions, must  be  left  to  the  ingenuity  of  the  learner.  Grood  sense  and  a 
careful  study  of  the  grammatical  contrivances  of  language,  will  enable  him 
to  surmount  most  difficulties.  Continual  practice  in  analysis  will  secure 
&cility  and  readiness  in  supplying  ellipses  and  developing  abbreviated  ex- 
pressions 

It  must  not  be  thought  that  by  this  species  of  exercise  the  student  is 
merely  learning  words^  as  is  vulgarly  supposed ;  he  is^  on  the  contrary, 
learning  the  art  of  interpreting  an<i  expressing  thought  He  is  learning  to 
think  accurately,  whilst  he  is  learning  to  express  thought  accurately.  It  is 
not  with  tliat  part  of  grammar  which  relates  to  the  construction  of  language 
to  serve  as  a  convenient  vehicle  of  thought^  as  with  the  learning  of  the  mere 
forms  and  inflections  of  words.  This  latter  is  conmionly  thought  a  very 
barren  and  unprofitable  study ;  and  so  it  is,  if  we  confine  our  grammatical 
learning  to  mere  fopis  and  inflections.  But  the  construction  of  language,  to 
which  these  forms  and  inflections  are  subservient^  is  one  of  the  noblest  arts 
of  which  we  are  possessed,  and,  if  the  work  of  man's  intellect^  one  of  its 
greatest^  if  not  its  very  greatest  achievement  It  claims  the  highest  admi- 
ration as  a  display  of  human  ingenuity,  and  the  highest  estimation  as  the 
most  valuable  of  all  contrivances.  It  is  worthy  of  the  most  careful  study, 
as  connected  with  all  the  operations  of  thought — ^with  the  acquisition,  the 
retention,  and  the  communication  of  all  the  varied  products  of  man's  intel- 
lectual energies. 

§  100.  In  closiDg  what  we  have  to  say  npon  modifications  consist* 
ing  of  single  words,  it  may  be  nseftil  to  present  a  synoptical  table  of 
all  the  forms  of  modification,  which  we  have  separately  considered, 
classing  them  in  reference  to  the  kind  of  words  they  are  used  to  comr 
plete. 

The  several  kinds  of  words  susceptible  of  modification  are :  Ist, 
nonns,  inclnding  pronouns  and  verbal  noons;  2d,  verbs;  8d,  a^jeo- 
iives,  indnding  verbal  adjectives  or  participles ;  and  4ih,  adverbs.  In 
regard  to  verbal  nonns  and  verbal  acQectives,  it  has  been  already 
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obeeryed  that  they  are  soBoeptible  of  some  of  the  peculiar  modifktatioaa 
both  of  noons  and  of  yerba.  To  avoid  nnneceflsary  repetition^  we  fona 
our  table  irrespective  of  this  peculiarity  of  the  verbals.  We  exdnds 
them  from  onr  consideration  in  the  mean  time,  tiiat  we  may  not  bo 
compelled  to  repeat  (to  the  confbsion  of  the  learner)  nearly  all  the 
peculiar  complemenU  of  the  verbs  under  the  head  of  nonns ;  and  at 
the  close  the  student  may  be  reminded  that  these  verbal  words,  because 
of  their  serving  the  function  of  nouns  on  the  one  hand,  and  expressing 
a  common  meaniTig  with  predicates  on  the  other,  take  part  at  least  of 
the  modifications  of  both  classes  of  words. 

In  the  following  table,  it  will  be  observed  that  we  pursue  a  different 
order  of  arrangement,  from  that  adopted  in  the  preceding  pagea  We 
now  present  the  several  modifications  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
determined  chiefiy  by  the  comparative  frequency  of  their  recurrence 
in  discourse.  We  do  not  however  pledge  ourselves  to  any  very  scru- 
pulous examination  of  the  question  of  relative  importance  where  there 
might  be  a  doubt  which  of  two  modifications  has  the  preponderance, 
since  such  nice  discrimination  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  onr  purposes. 
Our  only  aim  is  to  give  precedence  to  those  forms  of  modification 
which  recur  so  often,  and  are  so  indispensable  to  oomplete  certain  kiudi 
of  words,  that  they  claim  the  specif  regard  of  the  learner. 

We  prefix  a  number  to  each  modification  of  each  class,  which, 
together  with  the  letters,  i\r.,  F.,  -4.,  and  Adv.  for  noun,  verb,  a^eo* 
tive,  and  adverb,  may  serve  to  denote  them  in  written  analyses,  or 
references  for  any  other  purpose.  We  also  annex  to  each  modification 
the  number  of  the  section  in  which  it  is  explained. 

This  tabular  view,  it  will  be  observed,  is  intended  to  exhibit  those 
modifications  only  which  consist  of  separate  words,  and  not  those 
which  are  effected  by  means  of  a  change  of  the  form  of  the  modified 
word,  such  as  phiral  forms,  case  forms,  tense  forms,  and  comparison 
expressed  by  inflection^  &c« 

I.  FOBMB  OF  MomFIOATION  OV  NOUKS. 

1.  Determinative  Acjjective,  §  91. 

2.  Descriptive  Acyective,  §  86. 

3.  Genitive  Case,  §  Y5. 

4.  Noun  and  Preposition,  §  81. 
6.  Koun  in  Apposition,  §  69. 
6.  Infinitive,  §  71. 
7»  Noun  Ac^eotiyely  employed,  (  70. 
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n.  Forms  of  Modification  of  Ybbbs. 

1.  A^ective  Oomplementary  of  Neater  Verbs,  §  88. 

5.  Adverb,  §  92. 
8.  Objective  after  Act.  and  sometimes  Pass.  Y.  §  76. 
4.  Objective  Infinitive,                                       §  77. 

6.  Noun  and  Preposition,     ^  §  81. 

6.  Accusative  of  Time,  Ac,  §  84. 

7.  Dative,    .       *  §  79. 

8.  Infinitive  of  Purpose,  §  77. 

9.  Noon  Oompjementary  of  Act.  and  Pass.  Yerb,  §  78, 

10.  Infinitive  Oomplementary  of  do.  §  78. 

11.  Noon  Gomplementaiy  of  Neuter  Verbs,        §  72. 

12.  Acy.  Complementary  of  Act.  and  Pass.  Verb,  §  89. 
18.  Preposition  without  Noun,  §  81:  28. 

m.  FOUMB  OF  MODOIOATIOV  OF  AxMSOIITSI. 

1.  Adverb,  §  92. 

2.  Noun  and  Preposition,  §  96. 

3.  Infinitive,  §  96. 

4.  Dative,  §  96. 
6.  Accusative  of  time,  value,  &o.  §  96. 

6.  Preposition  without  Noun,  §  96 :  27. 

IV.  FbRMB  OF  MODIFIOATION  OF  AdYZRBS. 

1.  Adverbial,  8  92. 

2.  Noun  and  Preposition,  §  96. 

Hemakk. — We  might,  perhaps,  present  a  fifth  class  of  modifications 
affecting  the  assertion  generally  both  subject  and  predicate.  (See  § 
83.)  These  would  consist  of  noun  and  preposition  modifications,  ac- 
cusatives of  time,  and  circumstantial  adverbial  modifications.  Bat  it 
is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  make  a  distinct  class  of  this  kind,  since  it 
might,  after  all,  be  questioned  whether  it  is  not  equally  correct  in  ana- 
lysis, for  example  of  such  a  proposition  as,  "  In  the  beginning  God 
created  the  heaven,'*  to  say  that  what  is  asserted  of  the  subject  "  God '' 
is,  that  he  "  created  the  hea/cen^^  ^  in  the  legiryning^^^  as  it  is  to  say  thai 
the  wh<^  assertion  ia  modified  by  the  ourcumstaooe  ^Jn  the  Jtegin' 
fUmgy 
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Modifications  exhibited  above. — ^It  may  be  serviceable  to  the  learner 
to  present  a  iummary  description  of  the  chief  nses  of  the  forms  of  mo- 
dification treated  in  detail  in  the  preceding  pages.  In  describing  these 
uses,  we  roust  express  their  character  in  the  fewest  words  possible. 
Gases  will,  no  doubt,  occur  in  which  oar  description  will  not  apply  to 
every  particular  use  of  a  modification.  For  minute  information,  refer- 
ence must  be  had  to  the  formal  explanation  of  each  modification  in 
the  section  indicated  in  the  table.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  in  this 
summary  we  shall  mention  any  but  the  most  prominent  use. 

I.  Modifications  of  Nouns.— (1)  ThQ  determinative  adjectite  either 
indicates  that  the  noun  is  employed  in  a  sense  determined  by  other 
means,  or  serves  itself  to  determine  the  extent  in  wbich  the  noun  or 
name  i^  employed.    (See  §  168.) 

(2)  The  descriptive  adjective  limits  a  noun  or  name  by  a  description 
— by  expressing  some  quality  or  property  of  the  object  which  the 
noun  represents. 

(8)  The  genitive  case  limits  a  noun  by  expressing  the  ^rson  Cfi 
thing  to  which  it  (in  some  sense)  belongs. 

(4)  The  noun  and  preposition  modification  (attached  to  a  noun) 
most  generally  expresses  the  same  modification  as  the  genitive  case. 
Sometimes  it  indicates  other  relations  besides  that  of  possession. 

(5)  The  novn  in  apposition  limits  the  principal  noun  to  an  object  to 
which  both  may  serve  in  common  as  names. 

(6)  The  infinitive  limits  a  noun  by  expressing  some  purpose  to  whidi 
it  has  relation. 

(7)  A  noun  adjectively  employed,  as  the  name  indicates,  limits  the 
noun  nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  a  descriptive  a^ective. 

II.  Modifications  of  the  Verb. — (1)  The  adjective  complementary 
of  ths  neuter  verb,  as  the  name  indicates,  completes  the  signification  of 
the  verb  by  a(\joining  a  quality  or  property  pertaining  to  the  subject 
of  the  proposition  in  the  mode  asserted  by  the  verb.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  adjective  complementary  of  the  passive  verb. 

(2)  The  adverb  limits  the  verb  by  a  description  of  the  manner  of 
the  action,  or  by  a  circumstance  of  place,  time,  &c.,  attendant  on  the 
action  which  it  expresses. 

(3)  The  objective  limits  the  action  of  the  verb  to  some  object  which 
it  direetly  regards. 

(4)  The  objective  infinitive  limits  in  the  same  manner  the  action  of 
the  verb  to  some  other  action  which  it  directly  regards. 

(5)  The  noun  and  preposition  modification  limits  the  action  of  the 
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Terb,  luniany,  by  guying  it  a  particular  direction  in  referenoe  to  some 
person  or  object 

(6)  Aeciuatives  of  time^  tahie^  measure^  4ro.,  express  a  limitation  to 
tLpreciw  time,  value,  &c, 

(7)  The  dative  limits  or  modifies  the  verb  by  expressing  the  per$on 
in  reference  to  whom  or  for  whom  the  action  is  performed,  or  what 
is  called  the  penonal  object. 

(8)  The  infinitive  of  purpose  limits  by  expressing  the  pwrpoee  or  de- 
sign of  the  action  of  the  verb. 

(9)  The  noun  complementary  of  the  active  andpaseive  verb  limits  or 
completes  it  by  expressing  what  the  passive  or  direct  object  (in  the  ac- 
tive form  of  assertion)  is  made  or  becomes,  or  is  conceived  to  be  made 
or  become,  through  the  action  of  the  verb. 

(10)  The  infinitive  complementary  of  the  active  and  passive  verb  ex- 
presses what  the  passive  or  direct  object  (in  the  active  form  of  asser- 
tion) is  made  to  do  through  the  action  of  the  verb. 

(11)  The  noun  complementary  of  the  neuter  verb  expresses  what  the 
subject  of  the  proposition  it,  becomes^  &o.,  in  the  manner  expressed  by 
the  verb  * 

(12)  The  adjective  complementary  of  active  and  passive  verbs  ex- 
presses a  quality  or  property  of  which  the  passive  object  becomes  pos- 
sessed in  the  manner  expressed  by  the  verb. 

(18)  The  preposition  (used  alone  without  a  noun)  gives  some  direc- 
tion to  the  action  of  the  verb,  generally  in  reference  to  place. 

ni.  MoDiFiOATiONs  OF  THK  Ai>jEOTiYES. — (1)  The  adA>erb  limits  the 
meaning  of  the  adjective  usually  by  indicating  the  degree  of  intensity 
of  the  quality  expressed. 

(2)  The  noun  and  preposition  modification,  as  in  the  case  of  verbs, 
nsnaUy  gives  a  particular  direction  of  the  quality  expressed  by  the 
acyective  in  reference  to  the  person  or  object  indicated  by  the  noun 
accompanying  the  preposition. 


*  Tbh  might  also  stand  for  a  sammary  description  of  the  noun  com- 
plemeDtary  of. the  passive  verl\  which  we  have  included  with  the  noun  com- 
plementary of  the  active  verb.  We  have  done  the  same  with  the  at^eetive 
complementary  of  the  passive  verb,  Theae  modifications  of  the  passive  verb 
may  be  brou^t  within  the  description  of  the  modification  of  the  active  verb 
by  adverting  to  the  fact  that  the  passive  object  becomes  the  subject  of  the 
passive  form.  They  come  within  the  description  of  the  modifications  of  the 
neuter  verb  by  simply  treating  the  passive  as  a  compound  form  of  the  verh^ 
witiiout  any  further  acconmiodation. 


(3)  The  u^iiiilive  limits  the  a^ootiye  bj  esqiMresBing  bohm  aoti«L  to 
which  it  has  reference. 

(4)  The  i^tMM  limits  the  meaniog  of  the  adjectiviB  by  ezpressing 
the  person  or  object  to  which  in  the  partioolar  case  it  has  refer- 
ence. 

(5)  The  acemaUcs  o/time^  vahte^  ^i  limits  a  few  a^ecdvea,  which 
express  time,  value,  dimension,  &c.,  by  indicating  the  precipe  time, 
Taloe,  measure,  &c. 

(6)  The  preposition  (without  a  noun)  is  employed,  eapedaUy  with 
verbal  adjectives,  to  give  a  particular  direction  to  their  meaning,  as  in 
the  case  of  verbs. 

MoDiFiciLTiOKs  OF  Advebbs. — (1)  The  edterb  usually  modifies  ad- 
verbs, as  it  modifies  ac^ectives,  by  indicating  the  degree  of  intensity 
of  the  quality  which  they  express  in  common  with  the  a^ective  firom 
which  tJiiey  are  formed. 

(2)  The  noun  cuuL  prepantian  mod^ieaUim^  as  in  the  case  of  ad- 
jectives, gives  a  particular  direction  of  what  the  adverb  expresses  in 
reference  to  the  person  or  object  expressed  by  the  noun. 

That  the  learner  may  have  the  whole  apparatus  necessary  for  the 
analysis  of  propositions  (such  as  we  have  hitherto  considered,  involv- 
ing only  modifications  consisting  of  simple  words  without  accessory 
propositions),  presented  in  a  summary  and  connected  manner,  we  sub- 
join the  following  rules  already  presented  in  the  preceding  pages. 

Bulbs  I.  and  II. — We  may  call  the  first  and  second,  Bules  of  Oon- 
oord.  We  shall  add  others,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  connection 
of  propositicms. 

Rule  I. — ^The  verb  in  a  proposition  must  always  agree  in  ninnbsr 
«nd  person  with  the  subject  noun. 

Bulb  IL — Oollective  nouns,  when  the  collection  of  individuals  whioh 
they  represent  is  regarded  simply  as  a  collective  unity — ^^  as  a  whole^ 
— have  verbs  of  the  singular  form ;  but  when  reference  is  made  in 
the  assertion  to  plurality  in  the  subject  —  "  when  the  collective  ex- 
presses many  as  individuals" — the  verb  is  generally  of  the  plural  form. 
This  may  be  regarded  as  an  excq)tion  to  Bule  L  For  exam^des,  &o. 
we  §66:  (7a). 

Bulb. — ^In  the  noun  and  preponHon  modifiaaUon^  the  noon  or 
pronoxm  is  in  the.  accusative  case.    See  §  81 :  82. 

We  here  subjoin  a  statement  of  the  order  whidi  we  reoommmd 
to  be  pursued  in  the  analysis  of  propositions. 

Obdeb  of  AifAXTsis  OF  Pboposittons. — 1.  Point  otrt  the  verb— the 
assertive  word — telling  of  what  kind  it  is,  whether  neuter  or  actk^ 
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and  if  actiTe,  whelhar  of  the  aeUve  or  pamM  form ;  Aen  nwis^  teme^ 
number^  person. 

8.  Point  out  the  mbjeet  ncun  telling  of  what  kind  it  is,  and  its 
number^  gender^  per$on  ;  and  repeat  the  mle  of  concord  between 
yerb  and  snl^ect  noon.  These  fbrm  the  foundation  or  basis  of  the 
proposition. 

8.  We  turn  next  to  the  modifications ;  and  first  to  those  of  the 
mdjact  noun^  if  it  has  any.  Designate  each  by  name  in  the  order  of 
their  oonnection  in  thought,  telling  to  how  muoh  of  the  subject  they 
api^y,  whether  to  the  bare  subject  noun  alone,  or  to  tbe  snbjeot  nonn 
aoocMnpaDied  by  more  intimate  modifications.  The  determinatidm 
often  apply  to  the  subject  noun  as  already  modified  by  a  detcriptwe 
4U^ectivey  a  genitive  ecue^  a  mmn  and  prepaeition  or  an  if^nittM,  Care 
must  be  taken  throughont  to  distinguish  between  modifications  which 
apply  directly  to  the  principal  word  (which  in  this  case  is  the  snl^jeot 
notin)  either  alone  or  after  being  partially  modified,  and  those  which 
apply  directly  to  other  modifying  words,  and  oalj  indirectly  (throu^^ 
their  influence  on  them)  to  the  principal  word. 

4.  Having  shown  how  the  subject  is  completed,  torn  lastly  to  the 
modifications  of  that  part  of  the  predicate  eziu^essed  by  the  verb. 
These  are  to  be  dengnated  in  the  same  manner  in  the  order  of  their 
connection  with  the  verb,  and  with  the  same  discrimination  between 
those  which  directly  modify  the  verb,  and  those  which  api^y  to  ano- 
ther modification ;  and  those  which  apply  to  the  verb  alone,  and  those 
which  apply  to  it  as  already  affected  by  other  more  intimate  modift- 
cations.  The  learner  will  remember  Uiat  the  a^eotire  complementary 
and  the  noun  complementary  both  of  verbs  neuter  and  active  (and 
passive  too,  if  we  consider  the  auxiliary  and  participle  together  as  a 
oompoimd  form)  have  (when  they  occur)  the  precedence,  on  account 
of  their  close  connection,  of  all  other  complements.  The  preposidon 
used  alone  has  also  the  nearest  connection  with  the  verbs  which  ad- 
mit it.  Next  come  objective  modifications  (whether  common  names 
or  infinitives),  and  next  datives,  when  the  verb  has  such ;  next  ad- 
verbs of  manner.  Nouns  with  prepositions  and  accusatives  of  time, 
dec.  come  last.  These  give  little  trouble,  as  in  our  language  they  are 
generally  arranged  when  they  come  after  the  verb,  in  the  order  of  their 
oonnection,  and  usually  apply  to  so  much  of  the  predicate  as  precedes 
them.  Sometimes,  as  we  have  seen,  circumstantial  modifications  are 
placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  proposition  before  both  subject  noun 
and  verb.  Such  modifications  may  usually  be  treated  last,  as  most 
remote  in  order  of  sense  from  the  verb,  and  generally  applying  to  all 
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the  predicate  (ezdasiye  of  themselves),  if  not  to  the  whole  propor- 
tion. 

AH  this  will  he  hest  understood  by  attention  to  the  models  already 
presented. 

There  is  not  much  to  be  said  in  reference  to  the  pnnctaation  of 
single  propositions  having  only  one  subject  nonn  and  one  verb.  Since 
the  great  purpose  of  punctuation  (or  interpunction)  is  to  separate 
propositions  from  one  another  for  the  purpose  of  securing  greater 
perspicuity,  fk  point  iB  seldom  employed  within  such  propositions,  and 
whal  point  sbiJl  come  at  the  close  of  a  proposition  depends  on  its 
connection  with  the  rest  of  the  discourse,  and  cannot  with  propriety 
be  settled  at  this  stage  of  our  inquiries. 

The  only  instance  in  which  eommaa  are  introduced  in  the  coarse 
of  a  simple  proposition  has  been  already  considered  (see  §  92 :  42),  viz.: 
that  in  which  an  adverb,  or  a  nonn  and  preposition  expressing  a  circum- 
stance, that  might  be  separated  from  tbe  proportion  without  destroying 
its  general  sense,  is  distinguished  by  interpunction.  The  circumstan- 
tial expression  thus  separated  from  the  proposition  by  punctuation  (or 
rather  in  this  case  inUrpunctim)^  is  to  be  regarded  as  parenthetic — as 
thrown  into  the  proposition  to  express  something  additional  to  that 
whicb  is  absolutely  essential  to  the  communication  of  the  thought 
Commas,  here  and  on  many  other  oooasions,  serve  nearly  the  same 
purpose  as  parenthetic  marks.    (See  Appendix  on  Punctuation.) 

The  pupil  can  now  be  exercised  in  analyzing  the  propositions  in  any 
piece  of  discourse,  omitting,  in  all  compound  and  connected  proposi- 
tions, the  conjunctive  and  connecting  words. 


The  teacher  may  ask  the  papll  to  tell  the  principal  nse  of  each  modification  in  order,  to 
repeat  the  rales,  and  then  to  descrihe  fUly  the  order  of  analyaia.  This  deaeriptton  oogjbi  to 
be  given  after  some  practice  on  the  esamplea. 


#■ 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


OF  OOMPOXJND  PKOPOSmORB; 

•  to 

§  101.  (1)  We  pass  now  from  propositions  of  wliich  all  the 
parts  and  all  the  modifications  consist  of  vfords^  not  of  proposiHom 
— as  regards  matter,  consist  of  the  names  of  coneeptwMy  not  of 
assertions — to  those  which  involve  in  their  structure  a  proposition^ 
either  as  subject  of  the  principal  proposition,  or  as  a  modification  of 
one  of  its  members. 

(2)  To  express  this  distinction  among  propositions  with  greater 
brevity,  we  may  call  that  species  which  we  have  hitherto  considered, 
having  words  only  for  their  members  and  modifications,  simple 
propositions,  and  those  whidi  we  are  now  about  to  consider,  in- 
volving a  proposition  as  a  member  of  the  main  assertion,  or  one  or 
more  propositions  as  modifications  of  subject  or  predicate,  compound 
propositions. 

KoTK. — ^We  use  the  term  cam/>ounJ  here  as  it  is  used  by  the  grammariaiiB 
in  speaking  of  words.  A  compound  word  means  a  word  formed  of  two  or 
more  words  united  to  constitute  a  single  sign ;  so  a  compound  proposition, 
as  we  use  the  expression,  means  two  or  more  propositions  united  to  expre« 
a  single  assertion.  When  two  or  more  propositions  which  express  assertions 
independent  of  each  other  are  connected  together,  we  do  not  consider  such 
connected  propositions  as  compound  propositions.  We  may,  for  distinction's 
sake,  call  these  when  we  afterwards  come  to  consider  them  connected  or 
eomlnned  propositiont. 

By  using  the  term  simple,  we  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  the  forms  of 
modijieation  in  simple  propositions  are  more  simple  than  those  in  compound 
propositions.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  use  of  single  words  to  modify 
D0uns»  verbst  Ac  is  more  ancient  than  the  use  of  propositions  for  the  same 
purpose ;  nor  that  modification  by  means  of  propositions  is  an  extension  and 

$  101.  (1)  To  what  sot^efll  do  we  nest  ptas  t 

(I)  State  the  distinction  between  simple  sod  oompoond  propositions. 
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refinement  of  grammatical  construction.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that 
some,  at  least,  of  the  modifications  of  simple  propositions  already  considered 
are  a  refinement  on  the  employment  of  propositions  for  the  same  purpose. 
This  will  be  seen  when  we  come  to  treat  of  certain  kinds  of  accesBory  pro- 
positions,  especially  of  the  adjective  accessory  proposition.  Again,  we  do 
not  consider  that  these  two  classes  of  propositions  are  separated  by  any  very 
exact  line  of  demarcation.  By  abbreviatii^g  the  accessory  proposition,  a 
compound  proposition  often  assumes  the  form  of  a  simple  proposition,  so  that 
the  two  forms  pass  into  one  another  by  an  easy  transition.  As  regards 
sense,  it  is  often  optional  with  the  writer  or  speaker  to  employ  either  a  sim- 
ple pfoposition  with  modifications,  such  as  we  have  treated  in  the  preceding 
pages^  or  a  compound  proposition  involWng  an  accessory  proposition  as  its 
subject  or  as  a  modification.  Hie  use  of  the  compound  proposition  having 
■n  aoeesMMy  for  modification,  may  sometimes  be  more  oonsistent  with  «!• 
plioity  of  expression  than  the  more  abbreviated  and  often  more  artifidal 
mode  of  adopting  single-word  oomplementa  The  distinction  Uien  betwetn 
nmpU  and  compound  propositions  regards  chiefly  the  formM  of  modification 
employed  in  each  respectively.  When  all  the  complements  consist  of  aing^ 
words  or  phrases,  we  call  the  proposition  simple;  when  some  of  the  oomple> 
ments  are  accessory  propositionri,  we  call  the  whole  proposition  campoundt 
•a  consisting  of  more  than  one  proposition  and  more  than  ooe  verb^  thm^ 
eiqpressing  only  one  direct  assertion  of  the  speaker. 

(8)  In  the  analysis  of  compound  propositions,  we  shall,  in  con- 
formity with  the  mode  of  expression  employed  in  treating  of  the 
complements  in  simple  propositions,  call  the  proposition  which 
contains  the  direct  assertion  of  the  speaker,  the  principal  pro- 
position^ and  that  which  performs  a  subordinate  part  (constituting 
the  subject  of  the  principal,  or  a  complement  of  some  part  a 
it),  we  shall  call  the  accessory  or  subordinate  proposition. 

(4)  Remabk. — The  learner  will  please  bear  in  mind  that,  when  w© 
speak  of  a  principal  and  a  subordinate  or  accessory  proposition^  we 
refer  to  the  form  of  language— to  the  grammatical 'arrangement  of 
propositions — not  to  the  relative  logical  importance  of  the  matter 
which  they  express.  The  proposition,  which,  grammatically  considered, 
holds  the  rank  of  subordinate  or  accessory  (as  .we  shall  generally 
hereafter  call  it),  may  be,  and  often  rcally«is,  the  most  important  part 
of  the  compound  proposition,  as  regards  matter.    To  illustrate  by 


(8)  State  the  dtsttactloii  between  s  principal  and  an  acoessoiy  proposition. 
(4)  Bepeat  the  sobetance  of  the  renaiuk,  and  Utaslnile  it  bytm  snapla. 
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examples :  They  §ay  our  foes  are  earning  ;  The  servant  announced  that 
the  house  was  on  fire.  In  both  these  compoond'propomtioDs  the  first 
proposition  is  graimmatitally  considered  the  yrxMApai  containing  the 
Jifwl  anertion  of  the  speaker,  bnt  the  latter  proposition  in  both  oases 
imdoohtedlj  contains  the  most  important  part  of  the  matter,  and  is 
therefore,  logically  considered,  the  most  important. 

§  102.  Accessory  PROPOsmoNs.  —  (1)  A  knowledge  of  the 
seyeral  kinds  of  accessory  propositions  and  of  Uieir  functions  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  satisfactory  analpis  of  compound  propositions. 
To  aid  the  learner  in  acquiring  this  important  knowledge  is  the  task 
which  wc  now  propose. 

Note. — If  we  should  perform  it  imperfeotly,  we  might  plead  as  oor 
apology  the  intrinsio  difficulty  of  the  imdcrtaking,  and  the  small  degree  ef 
•teifltance  which  we  can  derive  from  the  labors  of  our  predeoessors^  espeeially 
from  those  who  hare  written,  on  Finglmh  grammar.  We  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  all  parts  of  the  subjeot  before  us  have  been  entirely  neglected  by 
writers  on  uniyersal  grammar  \  but  so  little  has  been  done  by  our  mors  phi- 
losophical gimmmarians  to  simplify  and  to  give  systematic  arrangement  to  tha 
doctrine  of  the  connection  of  propositions  in  disoourse,  so  little  to  render  it 
readily  intelligible  and  capable  of  being  used  in  popular  elementary  educa- 
tion, that  the  authors  of  our  English  school  grammars,  left  without  authori- 
tatiye  guidance,  have  evaded  all  regular  discussion  of  this  subject,  and  con- 
tented themselTee  with  giving  instruction,  which,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  particularly  applies  exdnsively  to  simple  propositiona  It  would  ba 
mudi  easier  for  us  to  follow  their  example,  if  we  could  do  so  in  consistenoy 
with  our  plan  of  analysis.  But  if  wo  were,  in  pursuing  our  method,  to 
neglect  altogether  the  consideration,  especially  of  accessory  propositions  and 
their  fbnctions  in  language,  the  deficiency  would  be  so  conspicuous  as  to 
awaken  the  attention  of  even  the  least  observant  inquirer.  We  are  in  treat- 
ing this  subject  much  more  indebted  to  the  (German  than  to  our  own  gram- 
marians^ as  regards  maittr.    Our  mtthod  is  essentially  different  from  theira 

Classification  of  Accessort  PROPOsmoKs. — (2)  Some  of 
the  German  grammarians  have  arranged  accessory  propositions 
tmder  three  classes,  viz. :  substantive  accessory  propositions^  adjective 
accessory  propositions^  and  adverbial  accessory  propositions^  because 
they  perform  functions  in  discourse  resembling  one  or  other  of  these 


$  108.  (1)  Whstislndi8p«ii8ab1eto\hoansl7sl8«rooinpoimdpiroposltlOBS? 
(S)  Name  the  three  olaaieB  la  wUoh  tbsGeraaaa  graauiarbBS  have  SRWCid 
ffnpesittoiis;  sad  tott  ttemsofB  of  tMs  antqgenMBfe, 
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three  classes  of  words,  substantives,  adjectiyes,  or  adverbs.  In  our  treatr 
ment  of  accessory  propositions,  we  shall  find  it  convenient  to  follow 
the  order  of  this  ingenious  classification.  We  shall  have  abundant 
opportunity  as  we  proceed,  of  perceiving  that  it  is  a  well-founded 
and  natural  (not  a  mere  capricious)  classification. 

(3)  We  may  here  remark  that  there  is  also  a  striking  resemblance 
between  the  functions  performed  by  those  words  which  connect  ao- 
cessorywith  principal  propositions  and  the  prepositions  which  serve  as 
intermediary  words  between  a  completing  and  a  principal  word.  In- 
deed several  of  the  prepositions  in  our  list,  §  81 : 7,  are  used  before 
accessory  propositions,  as  well  as  before  nouns,  and  with  exactly  the 
same  significance,  and  to  perform  the  same  fonction ;  the  difference 
being  that  in  the  one  case  they  give  what  is  expressed  by  the  principal 
word  a  direction^  &c.,  in  reference  to  what  is  expressed  by  a  single 
word  (a  noun\  in  the  other,  in  reference  ix)  what  is  expressed  by  an 
accessory  proposition.  For  example,  in  the  assertions,  Jame8  arrived 
BEFORE  me^  and  James  arrived  before  /  returned^  the  word  b^ore  has 
obviously  the  same  meaning  and  performs  the  same  function,  only  in 
the  first  example  it  is  the  intermediate  of  arrived  and  the  pronoun  fiM, 
in  the  last,  it  is  the  intermediate  of  arrived  and  the  accessory  proposi- 
tion /  returned. 

Of  Conjunctions. — (4)  The  words  employed  to  connect  subordi- 
nate with  principal  propositions,  and  also  those  employed  for  the 
purpose  of  connecting  co-ordinate  or  independent  propositions  (afta^ 
wards  to  be  considered)  are  called,  from  the  function  which  they 
perform,  conjunctions.  They  conjoin  or  connect  propositions.  (5) 
Of  the  words  employed  to  connect  propositions,  some  are  used 
exclusively  for  this  purpose;  some,  on  the  contrary,  like  befon 
used  in  the  example  above,  are  employed  for  other  purposes,  and 
only  occasionally  as  conjunctions.  (6)  The  first  class,  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,  we  may  call  conjunctions,  the  latter,  conjunctive  words^ 
or  we  may  connect  the  term  conjunctive  with  the  original  class 
name  of  these  latter  words,  and  call  them  conjunctive  pronouns^ 
conjunctive  adverbs,  and  conjunctive  prepositions:   for  conjunctive 

(8)  Bepeat  the  subatance  of  the  remark  about  the  worda  lued  in  connecting  acceasoiry 
propoaitions ;  and  iUoatratc  by  ezamplea.  * 

(4)  What  name  ia  given  to  the  clasa  of  yrmdA  employed  in  oonneoting  propoaitloiiaf 
State  the  reason  for  giving  them  this  name.  (5)  Show  bow  worda  used  for  thla  pnrpota  «f 
connection  difBtf.    (6)  Mention  the  meana  by  which  thia  difllerence  may  l>e  marked.    (7) 
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words  of  all  these  kinds  occur.  (7)  Again,  besides  this,  there  is  & 
difference  in  the  functions  which  these  words  perform  when  con- 
junctively used.  Some  serve  exclusively  a  conjunctive  purpose,  that 
is,  to  connect  propositions  and  to  indicate  some  relation  subsisting 
^  between  them.  Others,  besides  this  conjunctive  function,  perform, 
at  the  same  time,  the  usual  function  of  the  class  of  words  to  which 
they  properly  belong,  generally  in  the  accessory  proposition,  some- 
times both  in  the  accessory  and  principal  proposition.  Of  these 
fiftcts  we  shall  find  abundant  examples  as  the  different  forms  of 
accessory  propositions  come  under  review.  What  we  have  now 
said  may  suflfice  to  bring  the  Conjunctions — (8)  one  of  the  great 
classes  into  which  grammarians  divide  words— directly  under  the 
student's  notice.  (9)  Along  with  the  form  of  each  cuxessoryy  we 
shall  consider  the  conjunction  or  conjunctive  word,  or  the  class  of 
these  words  which  serve  to  connect  it  with  the  principal  proposition. 
(Sometimes  we  shall  find  that  no  conjunctive  sign  is  needed.)  In 
the  same  way  we  shall  present  the  different  classes  of  conjunctions 
which  connect  co-ordinate  propositions,  when  we  come  to  consider 
the  different  purposes  for  which  such  propositions  are  connected. 
This  we  think  the  most  useful  mode  of  treating  this  class  of  words. 

§  103.  Substantive  Accessory  Propositions. — (1)  We  now 
return  to  the  accessory  propositions,  and  direct  our  attention  first  to 
tBe  class  which  we  have  designated  as  substantive  accessory  pro- 
jposUions^  because  they  perform  some  of  the  peculiar  functions  of 
substantives. 

Accessory  Proposiiion  used  as  Subject. — (2)  The  purpose 
first  in  importance  for  which  a  substantive  accessory  proposition  is 
employed,  is  one  to  which  we  have  already  adverted  in  the  preceding 
pages  (see  §  20  :  6-7),  namely,  to  serve  as  subject  of  the  principal 
proposition.  (3)  This  species  of  accessory  proposition  is  very  generally 
preceded  by  the  determinative  word  that.   (4)  That^  when  thus  em- 


Datcribe  a  ftirther  differeooe  in  tiieir  ftinctions  when  ooi^Janetivelf  used.  (8)  What  do  the 
oonjanctions  form  ?  (0)  In  what  mode  do  we  propose  to  treat  oonjonctions  and  coi\janctiye 
"ffordfl? 

S  lOa.  (I)  What  is  the  name  of  th^elaas  of  acceasorlee  which  wo  first  proceed  to  oon- 
rfderf    And  why  is  this  name  given  to  tliem  f 

(8j  What  porpoee  does  tlie  first  mentioDed  species  of  sabstantlTe  aooessorT-  propodtloD 
■ervef    (8)  By  what  word  is  this  species  of  accessory  generally  preceded?    (4)  Whil  li 
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ployedf  is  called  by  grammarians  a  oonjunctioii,  though  in  hud  it 
peiforms  precisely  the  same  funcdon  as  when  they  call  it  a  demofo- 
strative  pronoun  (determinative  adjective  according  to  our  no- 
menclature) ;  only  it  is  placed  in  the  one  case  before  a  noun,  and 
in.  the  other  (which  we  are  now  considering)  before  a  propositioii 
performing  for  the  time  the  function  usually  performed  by  a  noun. 
(5)  We  subjoin  examples  for  the  purpose  of  illustration.  j[%at 
the  government  </  our  deeirea  ie  eeaential  to  the  er^oyment  cf  tnm 
liberty^  is  a  truth  never  to  be  forgotten  by  the  citzens  of  free  eiatm. 
Here  if  we  put  the  question  (as  suggested  in  §  15 :  8)  what  ^is  a 
truth  never  to  be  forgotten  ^^  the  answer  will  exhibit  the  true 
subject  of  the  proposition ;  namely,  ^  The  government  of  our  desires 
is  essential  to  the  enjoyment  of  true  liberty.'*  Second  example^  ^  That 
industrious  habits  are  essential  to  success  in  life,  ought  to  he  em- 
tinuaUy  inculcated  on  the  young.  What  ^  ought  to  be  continually 
inculcated  on  the  young  ?''  Answer,  the  proposition,  the  judgmei^ 
of  the  mind,  the  truth : — "  Industrious  habits  are  essential  to  sucoen 
in  life."  This  truth,  for  the  sake  of  greater  emphasis,  is  marked 
by  the  determinative  that.  Third  example,  That  Julius  Ccesar 
invaded  Britain,  is  a  wdl  known  historic<d  fact. 

[(6)  In  the  analysis  of  any  piece  of  discourse  consisting  (as  almost 
always  happens)  of  an  intermixture  of  simple,  compound,  and  com- 
bined propositions,  the  first  question  for  the  learner  to  settle  is,  how 
many  distinct  propositions  are  contained  in  the  portion  proposed  at 
one  time  for  consideration.  (This  portion  should  alwa};^  contain  at 
least  one  complete  assertion.  Usually,  it  consists  of  what  is  called  a 
sentence.)  If  the  portion  proposed  contains  more  than  one  proposi* 
tion,  the  next  question  is,  are  the  propositions  combined  co-ordinate,  or 
are  they  compound  propositions  ?  If  they  are  only  combined  propositions 
they  are  to  bo  treated,  and  the  nature  of  their  connection  explained, 
according  to  the  instructions  to  be  given  hereafter  for  tlie  analysis  of 
such  propositions.  (See  §  146:  26 ;  §  147  :  12.)  If  the  sentence  con- 
tains one  or  more  compound  propositions,  the  next  step  in  analysis  is 
to  point  out  the  verb,  or  assertive  word  in  the  principal  proposition. 


■aid  In  rcfereooe  to  that  thus  emplojed  f    (5)  Dlnstnte  Um  qm  of  ttie  mooemory  emploTed 
as  subject  of  the  priDcipal  propositioii  by  ezamplMi 

[(6)  Sepeat  tbe  rabotaiioe  of  the  dinotions  glTiii  how  to  ooBdnot  the  aulTBti  of  aptooo 
afdteooanau] 
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and  then  the  sal^eet,  as  in  treating  a  simple  proposition.  !» the  pre- 
sent instance  this  subject  is  the  aeceuory  proposition ;  and  in  this  case  we 
proceed  next  to  the  separate  analysis  of  the  subject  proposition,  treat- 
ing the  word  that  as  a  determinative  applied  to  the  whole  proposition 
considered  as  a  single  compound  subject.  Or,  if  we  please,  we  may 
call  it  here  a  conjunctive  determinative,  since  it  (as  now  understood) 
indicates  the  conjunction  of  the  propositions,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
exercises  its  usual  determinative  force.  Then  we  proceed  to  the  ana- 
fysis  of  the  verb  and  other  parts  of  the  predicate  of  the  principal  pro- 
position. 

When  the  accessory  proposition  serves  as  a  modification  of  the  sub- 
ject or  predicate  of  the  principal  proposition,  or  of  one  of  the  com- 
plements of  the  subject  or  predicate,  it  is  to  be  treated,  like  the  modi- 
fications already  described  in  the  order  which  it  occupies  in  the  sense, 
and  it  may  itself  either  be  analyzed  in  its  place,  or  its  function  and  claae 
only  may  be  mentioned,  and  the  analysis  postponed  till  the  principal  pro- 
position is  finished.  If,  like  a  circumstantial  modification,  it  seems  to 
afiTect  rather  the  whole  principal  proposition,  than  anyone  of  its  mem- 
bers in  particular,  it  may  be  considered  last,  after  the  analysis  of  the 
principal  proposition  is  completed.] 

(7)  Compound  propositions  of  this  kind  are  often  expressed  in  our 
language  in  a  somewhat  different  form.  For  example,  the  compound 
propositions  above  introduced  may  be  presented  in  the  following  form : 
It  M  a  truth  never  to  he  forgotten  ly  the  citizens  of  free  states^  that  the 
foeemment  of  our  deiires^  &c.  It  ought  to  he  constantly  inculcated  on 
the  foung^  that  industrious  ?ui,hits  are  essential  to  success  in  life.  It  ft 
a  iceU  hnown  historical  fact,  that  Julius  Cessar  invaded  Britain,  Jn 
the  compound  propositions  thus  presented,  the  real  subjects  are  still, 
as  before,  the  accessory  propositions  commencing  with  that.  (8)  The 
word  it  serves  as  a  suhstitute  subject  to  the  principal  proposition,  till 
the  real  subject  is  developed  in  the  accessory  proposition.  (9)  Thia 
oontrivance  enables  us  to  arrange  the  predicate — the  important  part— 
of  the  principal  proposition  first,  and  thus  give  emphasis  to  the  asser- 
tion by  presenting  it  before  we  exhibit  the  subject  to  which  it  applies. 
(10)  This  arrangement  serves  to  draw  the  hearer's  attention  more 
powerfully  to  what  we  assert,  by  keeping  him  in  suspense  as  to  the 
aat^ject  to  which  it  applies.     (11)  The  latter  form  of  this  class  of  com- 

(7)  What  fkct  is  stated  In  No.  7  r  IlIiutratA  by  examples  (8)  What  is  said  of  tbe  ftino- 
tkm  peilkyrmed  hj  it  in  the  oompoond  propoeitloa  when  amuiged  aa  la  these  ezampleer 
(9)  What  are  we  enabled  to  efllBCt  by  this  aabetltQtion  of  a  fcr  the  real  lotjeet  f  (10)  Whal 
eAwthMthtoanaiigementoiitheheaMrt  (11)  Whkli  tern  of  th»  eonpoaad  ynporitton 
ia  oanaUj  pre&rred  by  writen? 
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ponnd  pi'opositions — ^we  meftn  the  form  commenoiDg  with  it  for  w^ 
ilituU  subject  of  the  principal  proposition — is  generally  preferred  \ff 
writers,  and  occors  much  more  frequently  than  the  other  form  in  our 
langoage. 

Note. — ^The  word  t^  is  often  employed  in  the  same  representative  manner 
when  the  subject  of  the  main  proposition  is  an  infinitive  serving  as  a  con- 
tracted accessory.  (See  §  142.)  We  subjoin  a  few  examples  of  this  con- 
strnction,  which,  like  the  preceding,  very  often  occurs  in  our  language.  "It 
is  good  for  us  to  think,  that  this  man  too'  was  our  brother."  ^What  is  good 
for  us?  Answer,  "To  think  that  this  man  too  was  our  brother,'*  ^Hiat  m 
should  think,  that  this  man  too  was  our  brother,  is  good  for  ua  '*  It  is  for 
you  to  decide,  whether  this  freedom  shall  yet  survive^  or  be  covered  with  t 
funeral  })all,"  <bc  "To  decide,"  <bc.  "is  for  you "^ That  you  should  dedde, 
is  for  you  —  is  yoiu"  part  or  province.  "  It  is  not  necessary  to  await  yoar 
determination.'*  To  await  your  determimition  Lb  not  necessary  — ■  That  we 
should  await  your  determination  is  not  necessary.  In  all  such  oonrtmctioia 
U  serves  to  represent  for  the  moment  the  infinitive  with  its  acoompanimenti^ 
which  is  the  real  subject 

We  subjoin  the  following  examples  for  exercise  in  analysis. 

"  It  is  through  inward  health  that  we  enjoy  all  outward  things.^ 
^  It  was  an  especial  precaution  that  none  but  sweet-scented  evergreens 
and  flowers  should  be  employed."  ^^  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that 
a  custom  so  truly  elegant  and  touching  has  disappeared  from  general 
use." 

(12)  In  the  analysis  of  compound  propositions  of  this  form,  the 
principal  proposition  may  be  first  analyzed,  and,  when  we  come  to 
mention  the  representative  or  substitute  subject  it,  we  must  tell  what 
purpose  it  serves,  and  refer  to  the  accessory  which  it  represents.  (18) 
Some  regard  the  accessory  proposition  in  compounds  of  this  form  as  a 
proposition  in  apposition  with  the  pronoun  it.  But  this  method  does 
not  lead  to  an  explanation  of  the  construction  so  full  and  clear ;  beaiden, 
it  is  not,  as  we  think,  perfectly  correct  to  say  that  either  a  proposition 
or  a  word  is  in  apposition  with  that  which  really  serves  as  its  repre- 
sentative. Such  extension  of  the  term  apposition  is  not  to  be  de- 
fended. 

(14)  It  is  only  as  subject — never  as  predicate — ^that  a  proposition 
can  become  a  constituent  member  of  another  proposition.     (15)  We 


(18)  Kepest  wfaat  is  said  of  the  anslysis  of  this  form  of  compound  proposition  f  (18)  How 
do  some  grammarians  regard  the  acoeasoiy  in  thts  form  of  propositioQ  ?    State  objectioaa. 
(14)  Is  an  soooBSoiy  ever  employed  as  predloate  of  a  proposition  f   (15)  AjNign  the  na> 
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see  the  reason  that  an  accessory  cannot  serve  as  predicate  in.the  fsict, 
that  it  cannot  represent  the  assertive  word,  which  always,  according  to 
onr  views,  forms  an  essential,  indeed,  the  leading  part  of  every  predicate. 
(See  §§13,  46.)  A  verb  alone,  not  any  other  word,  or  combination  of 
words,  can  perform  the  peculiar  function  of  expressing  the  leading 
part  of  the  predicate  assertively.  The  verb  of  the  accessory  proposi- 
tion, having  its  own  subject,  cannot  serve  at  the  same  time  as  verb  of 
the  principal  proposition. 

(16)  PuNOTUATioN. — ^lu  this  coustruction,  the  principal  and  acces- 
sory are  usually  separated  by  a  comma. 

Exercises  L,  II.,  &c. — A  given  number  of  compound  propositions 
of  the  first  of  the  above  described  forms.  A  given  number  of  the 
second  form. 

§  104.  (1)  We  next  come  to  treat  of  substantive  accessory  pro- 
positions employed  for  the  purpose  of  modification.  (2)  We  thus 
pass  again  to  the  subject  of  modification;  for  all  the  accessories 
which  we  have  now  to  consider — the  adjective  and  adverbial^  as 
well  as  the  substantive^  serve  to  modify  either  the  subject  or 
predicate,  or  a  modification  of  the  subject  or  predicate  of  the 
principal  proposition,  or,  like  circumstantial  adverbs,  and  circum- 
stantial nouns  with  prepositions,  to  modify  the  whole  principal 
proposition. 

(3)  These  modifying  accessories  constitute  an  important  part  of  the 
structure  of  language ;  and  yet,  with  the  exception  of  what  regards 
the  adjective  accessory,  they  have  received  very  little  attention,  so  far 
as  we  know,  from  our  English  grammarians. 

(4)  In  treating  this  part  of  our  subject,  we  derive  great  advantage 
,  (and  the  student  will  participate  largely  with  us  in  this  advantage) 

from  the  method  pursued  in  the  treatment  of  the  complements  or  mo- 
difications of  simple  propositions ;  for  the  complements  or  modifications 
which  consist  of  accessory  propositions  have  generally  a  close  analogy 
to  those  which  consist  of  separate  words. 

(5)  In  passing  under  review  these  modifying  accessory  pro- 
positions we  shall  pursue  an  order  suggested  by  the  classification  of 

(16)  What  iB  said  of  ponctaatlon  In  reference  to  this  kind  of  compound  propositions? 

S  101  (1)  Mention  the  snbject  to  be  next  considered.  (2)  Repeat  the  remark  la  refer- 
ence to  all  the  accessory  proposiUons  which  remain  to  be  treated. 

(8)  What  are  the  modifying  accessories  said  to  constitatA,  and  how  hare  tbej  bem  re- 
garded bf  English  grammarians  f 

(4)  From  what  do  we  derive  adrantage  In  treating  these  modifying  aooenorkt? 

(6)  What  Is  said  of  the  order  to  be  pursaed  in  treating  the  modifying  aooeaiorffls  f 
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aooessories  already  given,  and  this  will  oonespond  neaify  wHh  tli« 
order  observed  in  treating  the  complementB  of  simple  propositions. 

(6)  1st  We  shall  notice  the  accessoiy  propositions  of  which  the 
functions  bear  an  analogy  to  the  functions  of  nouns  employed  in 
modification. 

2d.  Those  which  bear  an  analogy  to  the  adjective  modifi- 
cations. 

3d.  Those  which  bear  an  analogy  to  adverbial  ar  noun  with 
preposition  modifications. 

4th.  And  lastly,  we  shall  consider  certain  acoessoiy  propositions 
which  perform  peculiar  functions  which  cannot  be  performed  by 
single  words  or  phrases. 

(7)  This  order  of  arrangement,  and  constant  reference  to  the  oom- 
plenunts  already  treated,  which  each  accessory  most  resembles  in  Amo- 
tion, and  with  which  it  in  some  cases  interchanges  place,  will  much 
nssist  the  learner  in  following  onr  observations  on  modifying  accesMj 
prepositions. 

SUBSTANTTVB  ACCESSORY  PROPOSITIONS  EMPLOYED  FOR  THl 
PURPOSE  OF  MODIFICATION. 

§  105.  (1)  Here  we  shall  mention  first  the  substantive  accessory 
proposition  employed  in  apposition  with  a  noun  for  the  same 
purpose  as  the  noun  in  apposition  complement  We  have  already 
noticed  this  kind  of  modifying  accessory  in  treating  of  the  noun  in 
apposition,  §  69,  and  have  given  an  example.  (2)  We  subjoin 
additional  examples.  "  For  tlie  promise,  that  lie  sJiould  he  the  heSr 
of  the  world,  was  not  to  Abraham.^'  "  And  they  made  proclamation 
throughout  Judah  and  Jerusalem  unto  all  the  children  of  the' 
captivity,  that  they  should  gather  themselves  together  unto  Jerur 
salemP  In  the  first  example,  the  accessory  proposition  ^*  That  he 
should  be  the  heir  of  the  worid"  stands  in  apposition  with  the 
noun  "  promise,"  serving  to  explain  or  expand  the  conception  which 
it  expresses ;  and,  in  like  manner  in  the  second  example,  the  ac- 
cessory "  That  they  should  gather  themselves  together,"  <kc  stands 
in  apposition  with  the  noun  "  proclamation." 

(S)  state  at  length  the  order  to  be  porsaed. 

(7)  What  will  asslat  the  learner  in  following  our  obeeryatioDa  on  theie  ■oooaMritat 
S 105.  (1)  DeMribo  the  modiiying  aooeaiorf  flnt  eoniidered.    (8)  lUoatxato  tlM  at*  of 
thla  aofneiocy  \xj  erimplefc 
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(8)  Nonns,  which  imply  what  may  be  expreised  more  specially  in 
the  form  of  a  propoeition^  generally  admit  of  this  proposition  in  appo- 
sition to  explain  or  expand  them.  (4)  Snch  noons  are,  apology^  bar-' 
ptatfi,  helief,  eoncliiuion^  commandment^  contract^  eonvietian^  deeincny 
declaration^  design^  doetrine,  injunction^  jtcdgment^  opinion^  precept^ 
proelamation^  promise^  proposition,  purpose,  resolution,  sentence,  threat^ 
truth,  &o.  For  example,  The  opinion,  belief,  conviction,  &o.,  that 
TBE  BOUL  IS  IMMORTAL,  hcu  been  almost  universally  entertained.  The 
cemmand,  precept,  &c.  of  Christ  addressed  to  his  immediate  disciples^ 
THAT  TKET  SHOULD  LOYB  ONB  ANOTHSB,  ts  binding  on  all  his  professed 
fhUowers,  This  form  of  modification,  we  think,  is  not  very  often  em* 
ployed. 

(5)  PuNOTUATioir. — ^This  accessory,  like  the  nonn  in  apposition,  is 
separated  ftom  the  rest  of  the  compound  proposition  by  commas. 

ExEBCiSE  I.,  n.,  &c. — ^Form  componnd  propositions  similar  to  those 
BOW  given,  using  the  words  above  enamerated  for  subject  nouns. 

§  106.  Accessory  Proposition  complementary  of  the  ysbb 
To  Be. — (1)  An  accessory  proposition  is  oflen  used  like  a  noDii 
complementary  of  a  verb.  In  this  way  it  is  used,  we  believe, 
exclusively  with  the  verb  to  be.  (2)  Example,  "  Another  cause  is, 
ikat  the  grave  is  more  immediately  in  sight  of  the  survivors?^  Here, 
"That  the  ^ave  is  more  immediately  in  sight  of  the  survivors," 
serves  to  complete  the  verb  is.  Compare  with  the  example  the 
following  form  of  expression  :  Another  cause  is  the  frequent  visitation 
of  the  grave  by  the  survivors.  It  is  plain  that  the  function  performed 
itt'  the  example  by  the  accessory  proposition  is  the  same  as  that 
here  performed  by  the  noun  visitation,  and  its  accompan3mig  modi- 
fications. 

(8)  We  may  readily  form  principal  propositions  having  the  nouns 
enumerated  in  the  preceding  section  for  their  subjects,  which  principal 
propositions  will  take  accessories  of  this  description  to  modify  the  verb 
IB.  We  subjoin  examples  which  may  be  used  as  an  exercise  in  analysis. 
"My  sentence  is,  that  we  trouble  not  them,**  &c.   The  proclamation  is, 


QS)  state  the  description  of  noans  which  take  such  modifying  propodUonA.  (4)  Eaomer- 
ata  some  of  these  noana^ 

$  IOC  (1)  NuJM  the  ftocesKM'7  next  mentioned,  and  tell  with  what  rerb  it  is  vsad. 
(8)  niustnte  by  an  example,  and  mention  the  form  oif  ezpressicm  with  vfaleh  the  "r^^fikn 
li  eompared. 

<8)  Describe  the  mode  of  fbmdng  propoaitlonB  to  illiBtnta  tha  oaa  of  fhia  i 
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that  they  should  gather  themselves  together.  Oar  opinion^  heli^^  con- 
elusuni,jndgmentj  Ac.  iSy  that  differentforms  o/ government  suit  differeiU 
stages  qfcivilimtion.  His  sentence^  decision^  command^  threat^  injunction^ 
Sc,  icas^  that  the  culprit  should  he  punished.  Your  contract^  bargain^ 
^,  was^  that  you  would  supply  us  with  materials.  Our  intention^ 
design^ purpose,  resolution,  &c.  is,  that  the  work  shall  hesoon  accomplished. 
The  precept  of  Christ  is,  that  his  followers  should  lote  one  another.  The 
truth  is,  that  different  forms  of  polity  suit  nations  in  different  stages  of 
denization,  (4)  In  many  of  these  examples,  the  more  usual  construction 
would,  DO  doubt,  be  to  employ,  instead  of  an  accessory  proposition^  the 
infinitive  verbal  noun.  (5)  The  infinitive  with  its  accompaniments 
may  be  considered  in  such  cases  an  abbreviated  method  of  expressing 
an  accessory  proposition.  (See  §  142.)  Thus,  His  sentence,  decision, 
design,  command,  dx,  is  to  punish  the  culprits.  Our  intention,  design, 
purpose,  dc,  is  to  finish  the  work.  The  precept  of  Christ  is  to  lote  one 
another. 

(6)  Rbmare. — These  compound  propositions  may  all,  without  much 
change  of  sense,  be  converted  into  the  form  (considered  above  §  108) 
which  has  the  accessory  for  subject  of  the  principal  proposition.  Thus, 
It  is  my  sentence,  that  we  trouble  not  them  among  the  Oentiles,  &e.  It 
is  our  opinion,  helirf,  (&c,  that  differentforms  of  government,  <ibe.  It  was 
his  sentence,  that  the  culprit  should  be  punished.  It  is  our  intention, 
design,  <bc.  that  the  worh  sliould  be  finished  speedily.* 

(7)  Punctuation. — ^Tliis  accessory  proposition  is  separated  by  a 
comma  from  the  principal. 


*  Tliose  who  consider  the  verb  to  be  eA  pei*fonniDg  solely  the  fono* 
tion  of  copula — the  aiasertive  function,  without  expressing  any  part  of  the 
predicate — would  say,  in  consistency  with  their  views,  that  what  we  csll 
the  complementary  accessory  proposition,  is  the  prfdicate  of  the  compound 
proposition.  For  example,  in  the  compound  proposition.  The  decision  of  the 
besieging  general  was^  that  the  citizens  must  surrender  at  discretion;  if  was 
is  regarded  as  simply  and  solely  copula^  the  accessory  That  the  eitixens  mud 
surrender  at  discretion  is  manifestly  the  predicate,  or  that  which  is  asserted. 
But  we,  on  the  contrary,  holding  that  was  itself  predicates  Being  (in  a  past 
time),  consider  that  the  complete  predicate  here  is  Being  (in  a  past  time) 
that  the  citizens  must  surrender  at  discretion,  making  That  the  citizens  must 


(I)  Mention  a  form  of  oonstraction  more  nsaal  In  some  cases  than  that  in  theemuplML 
(6)  How  may  the  infinitive  here  be  regarded  ?    Bepeat  examples. 

(6)  Qivo  the  substance  of  the  remark ;  and  illustrate  it  by  examplea 

(7)  What  is  said  of  the  pnnotiution  of  this  ooastmctlon? 
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ExxBOisss^  I^  n.,  &0. — Constrnot  oompoimd  propositions  wifix' 
oomplementary  accessories ;  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  the  yariationa 
of  form  of  which  they  may  be  susceptible  without  material  change  of 
meaning—infinitives  instead  of  accessory  propositions,  and  compound 
propositions  with  an  accessory  for  subject.  The  construction  of  asser- 
tions in  the  tliree  forms,  wheu  all  are  accordant  with  propriety  of 
Nq>res8ion,  will  improve  the  pupil^s  facilities  in  composition,  by  making 
him  better  acquainted  with  the  resources  which  such  variations  of  con- 
rtraction  afford  us,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  appropriate  and 
harmonious  expression. 

§  107.  Substantive  Accessory  Proposition  used  as  Ob- 
nsoTivE  Modification.  —  (1)  Perhaps  the  most  common  use  of 
what  we  call  substantive  accessory  propositions  is  to  serve  as 
objective  modification,  or  complement  direct  of  active  verbs.  (2) 
The  accessory  used  in  this  way  is  sometimes  preceded  by  the  con- 
junctive determinative  thaty  but  it  often  stands  widiout  any 
oonjunctive  word. 

(8)  This  construction  occurs  so  frequently  in  our  language  (and 
Indeed  in  all  languages),  that  we  might  multiply  examples  at  pleasure. 
(4)  But  as  the  use  of  this  kind  of  accessory  is  so  like  the  use  of  the 
objective  modification,  and  so  easily  understood,  a  few  examples  will 
be  sufiScient  for  our  purpose.  (5)  /  told  him  that  a  courier  had  or- 
ryoed  ;  or  /  told  him  a  courier  had  arrived.  The  learner  will  observe 
that  "  him  "  is  here  the  dative  modification  (see  §  79),  and  "  A  courier 
hmd  arrived^^^  either  with  or  without  the  determinative  that^  is  the 
ol^tive  modification.  Put  the  question,  what  did  I  tellt  The  an- 
iwer  given  will  be  the  objective  modification — "  A  courier  had  arriv- 
Bd."  (See  §  76 :  5.)  He  said  John  was  wiie^  or  he  $aid  that  John  wa» 
wUe,    I  know  he  has  sent^  or  that  he  has  sent  it, 

(6)  Sometimes  instead  of  an  accessory  proposition  we  substitute 
lihe  infinitive  as  an  abbreviation.    (7)  This  infinitive  takes  before  it 


tmrender  at  discretion  a  complement  of  beinff.    To  this  view  we  make  our 
malysifl  conform.     (See  §§13  and  46.) 


1 107.  (1)  Which  li  perhaps  the  moat  common  use  of  the  snbstantiye  accessoiy  ?  (2)  By 
vluit  conjanctive  word  is  this  acooAsory  sometimes  preceded  f 

(S)  Repeat  remark  ahont  the  flrequeot  recorrenoa  of  this  oonstnietion.  (4)  What  n*- 
I0D8  are  assignod  for  exhihittngfewezamplea?  (5)  Uloatnte  bjr  •samples.  <0)  What  is 
lonatimM  tohstitifted  ^  W»  A>rm  of  aooeaaory  ?    (7)  What  do  fnoh  InflnitlTM  take  before 
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the  aooDsatiye  of  the  noun  or  prononn  which  is  the  flatjeet  in 
the  equivalent  aooessory  proposition.  (8)  For  example,  instead  of  / 
bww  that  he  i$  wse^  we  can  say  Ihune  him  to  be  wiee;  instead  of 
Ihelie^e  that  he  U  learned^  we  may  say  I  believe  him  to  be  learned, 
(9)  A  small  number  of  verbs  in  onr  language  admits  this  infinitive 
preceded  by  an  accusative  instead  of  an  objective  accessory.  This  is  a 
£Etvorite  construction  in  Latin,  and  the  infinitives  with  accnsatiyea  b^ 
tore  them  of  that  language  can  most  generally  be  expressed  in  oor 
language  only  by  accessory  propositions. 

(10)  Sometimes  the  accessory  in  this  kind  of  compound  propor- 
tion is  interrogative  and  commences  with  an  interrogative  word.  Ex- 
ample, Ida  not  know  toJiether  it  is  true.  Many  persons  say,  but  with 
less  propriety,  I  do  not  hnow  if  it  is  true.  Do  you  know  whether  it  it 
true  f  (11)  In  this  example,  the  whole  compound  proposition  is  of  the 
interrogative  form.  In  the  preceding  examples  the  accessory  alone  ii 
interrogative,  and  the  principal  proposition,  and,  therefore,  the  con- 
pound  proposition  as  a  whole  is  assertive.  /  do  not  hune  who  ii  k 
/  cannot  tell  ufhat  you  mean.  Can  you  tell  what  he  meanet  loan^ 
not  tell  who  it  ie.  *  I  hate  ascertained  whore  he  is.  Have  they  at' 
eertained  where  I  am  J  John  Janows  well  how  many  there  are. 


*  Instances  of  the  false  oonstmction  of  such  compound  interrogatlTS 
propoeitionB  occur  frequently,  even  among  learned  authors ;  especially  in 
translations  from  Latin  and  Greek.  We  may  illustrate  this  and  thus  guard 
the  learner  against  such  mistakes  by  the  following  example  from  the  traos- 
lation  of  the  New  Testament  "  But  whom  say  ye  that  I  am  T  Matt  16: 
16 ;  Mark  8 :  29 ;  Luke  9 :  20.  An  adherence  to  the  universally  aeknow* 
ledged  principles  of  construction  demands  instead  of  this»  But  wbo  say  yt 
that  lamf  Who  belongs  strictiy  in  the  construction  to  the  aooeflsory  pn^M^ 
iition,  and  should  be  the  nominative  after  the  verb^  the  same  case  as  the 
subject  noun  J^  since  it  serves  as  a  noun  complementary  to  the  verb.  In  the 
usual  language  of  the  grammarians  the  verb  to  he  has  the  same  case  after  it 
which  goes  before  it  This  rule  is  violated  in  the  example  above,  in  all  ths 
three  gospels^  by  our  translators.  Tyndale  and  Cranmer  have  given  the  cor- 
rect grammatical  construction  in  Luke,  but  the  false  English  occurs  in  their 
translations  of  Matthew  and  Mark.  The  versions  of  Geneva  and  Rheims,  liks 
the  authorized,  employ  the  false  construction  in  all  the  gospels.  AH  these 
learned  men  were  misled,  no  doubt,  by  the  use  of  the  infinitive  and  accusa- 
tive in  the  original  Greek,  not  adverting  to  the  fact  that  they  liad,  very 


ttieinT    (8)  Illastrtte  by  ezsmpleii    (9)  Is  this  a  oommon  oonstmetkm  in  our  Isngnaguy 
And  whst  remtrk  Is  mads  in  referenoe  to  the  IiStla  langaage? 

(10)  B«pest  what  is  sstd  of  iBt«rrogstife  aeeMSorlca,  sad  ilhutrsto  by  examplsa   (11) 
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(12)  Verbali  are  of  conne  sosoeptible  of  this  species  of  modifica- 
tion as  well  as  their  kindred  verbs.  (See  §76:  82-41.)  Examples, 
Hearing  that  ycu  had  obtained  news  of  that  matter^  I  have  called 
npon  you.  Knowing  that  he  is  a  good  man^  I  have  recommended  him 
to  you.  ^^  The  world  would  then  have  the  means  of  hiiowing  hew 
many  they  are  ;  who  they  are  ;  and  of  what  value  their  opinions  may 
be,"  &c. — Burke. 

(18)  PimoTUATioiT. — ^The  objective  accessory  is  not  usually  separa- 
ted by  interpunction ;  though  the  usage  in  this  matter  is  not,  we  be- 
lieve, perfectly  consistent,  when  the  word  that  precedes  the  accessory. 
When  that  is  not  introduced,  the  comma,  we  ihink,  is  never  used. 

ExBBOiSBS  I.  II.  &c. — Construct  compound  propositions  with  ob- 
jective accessory  modifications.  Construct  a  number  of  propositiona 
in  two  forms,  first  with  an  accessory  for  objective,  and  second  with 
an  infinitive  and  accusative  preceding  it.  The  following  among  other 
verbs  admit  this  latter  construction  and  may  be  employed  in  oonstmot- 
ing  these  propositions  of  double  form.  Aehnowledge,  admlt^  lelieoe^ 
hneWy  prove^  suppose^  suspect^  thinh,  warrant, 

§  108.   SUBSTANTIYS   ACCESSORY   PROPOSITION   SJCPRESSIYB  OF 

PI7RP0SE. — A  proposition  is  often  employed  to  modify  a  verb  in  the 
same  way  as  we  employ  the  infinitive  of  purpose,  (See  §  77.)  (2) 
This  species  of  accessory  proposition  is  preceded  by  the  conjunctive 
THAT,  which  cannot  here  be  omitted,  as  in  the  case  of  the  objective 
accessory  proposition.  (3)  We  can  express  the  connection  of  sudi 
accessories  with  the  prindpal  proposition  more  emphatically  by 
using  the  words  in  order  that  before  them,  instead  of  the  simple 
ikat.  (4)  Examples,  I  eat,  that  I  may  live  ;  or,  I  eat,  iv  order  that 


properly,  in  aooommodation  to  the  English  idiom,  adopted  the  aooeflsory 
propoBition  ifisteftd  of  the  infinitive  in  the  Greek  oonatmction.  In  trans- 
lating the  paaeage  in  Matthew,  Wiclif  has  followed  closely  the  Greek  and  Latin 
idiom  "  Whom  seien  ye  me  to  be T  Here  *'  whom**  is  correctly  used,  as  the 
aceoative  m«  precedes  to  he;  but  in  translating  the  same  words  in  the 
other  gospels,  he  &lls  into  the  same  mistake  with  the  other  translators. 


B«|Mst  the  remsrks  In  rsferencs  to  the  preoeding  example.  (IS)  Repeat  the  remark  aboufc 
verbaU 

(18)  What  is  said  of  panotaattonr 

I  loa  (1)  What  aooeowny  is  nextoonildered  f  (2)  Bj  what  word  Is  it  always  praoededf 
(B)  In  what  other  more  emphatto  war  is  this  •oamarj  someymss  eoDBeotod?   (4)  Give 
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/  may  Uv€.  JafMi  labors^  thai  h$  may  obtain  bread  ;  ar^  Jamet 
lahoriy  in  order  that  he  may  obtain  bread.  This  boy  studiee  diH- 
pently,  that  he  may  become  teamed  and  fuefuh^n  order  that  he  may 
become  &C. 

(5)  The  infinitive  qf purpose  is  often  employed  instead  of  this  special 
of  accessory ;  thus,  He  labors  to  obtain  bread.  This  is  a  less  formal 
and  less  emphatic  mode  of  expressing  the  thought  (6)  The  infinitiye 
of  purpose  may  be  considered  as  a  suhstitnte,  or  an  abbreviated  form 
of  the  accessory  of  porpose.  (7)  We  most  take  care  not  to  ooofouid 
this  species  of  accessory  proposition  with  the  objective  accessory,  from 
which  it  is  entirely  distinct.  (8)  In  this  modification  the  determinative 
THAT  is  indispensable,  and  b  always  more  emphatic,  since  it  stands 
instead  of,  and  represents  in  obdeb  that  ;  and  this  oironmstanoe  may 
aerve  to  distinguish  it  from  the  objective  accessory. 

(9)  The  remark  made  in  the  preceding  section  in  reference  to 
verbals,  applies  equally  here. 

(10)  Punctuation.— This  accessory  is  generally  separated  by  a 
comma,  but  usage  in  this  case  is  not  perfecUy  settied. 

§  109.  Substantive  Accessory  Modification  of  Adjectives. 
—(1)  A  substantive  accessory,  or  ratiier  an  accessory  analogous  to 
the  noun  with  a  preposition,  is  frequentiy  used  to  modify  a  certain 
description  of  adjectives.  For  example,  "I  am  not  worthy  thai 
thou  shouldest  come  under  my  roof.^ 

(2)  The  adjectives  susceptible  of  this  species  of  modification  are 
generally  such  as  express  a  condition  of  mental  feeling,  and  the 
accessory  preceded  by  that  coiijnnctive  indicates  the  olject  which  this 
condition  of  mind  regards.  (3)  We  may  enumerate  among  these  adjec- 
tives conscuyuSy  unconseiovSy  hee^ful^  heedless^  ignorant^  mindfidf 
unmindful^  thoughtful^  unihoughtful^  unthinking.  Examples,  This 
man^  conscious  that  he  has  acted  shamefully ^  avoids  his  former  com- 
panions.  The  other^  unconscious  that  he  has  done  wrong^  exhibits  the 
aspect  qf  innocence,  (5)  In  constructing  compound  propositions  of  this 
kind,  the  a^ective  and  its  modifying  accessory  are  very  often  first 

(5)  What  modlfloatlon  is  often  employed  instead  of  this  accessory  1  (6)  Repeat  the  re- 
mark abont  the  infinitive  of  purpose.  (T)  Kepeat  the  cantton.  (8)  How  may  it  be  distlB- 
gnished  fh)m  the  objective  accessory  ?    (9)  What  is  said  about  verbals  ?    (10)  Panotnatioa? 

S 109.  (1)  Describe  the  accessory  which  modifies  a4joctlvo8. 

(8)  Describe  the  a4j^ctives  which  are  soscepUble  of  this  modlfleatiofi.  (8)  EnmiMfata 
tome  of  them.    (4)  lUnstnte  by  emnpleii    (S)  Kepeat  the  remark  in  refcwnce  to  tht  coa- 
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disposed  of  in  the  amngemeiit ;  then  fbllows  the  prinolpal  proposition^ 
the  a^ective  modified  by  the  aocessorj  serving  to  complete  its  subject 
noun.  (6)  Examples :  Mindful  that  the  duration  of  life  is  uneerUUn^ 
this  good  man  studies  to  be  always  prepared  for  death.  Heedful  that 
dangers  surrounded  him^  he  pursued  his  march  tcith  redoubled  caution. 
Ignorant  that  we  were  his  bestfriendsy  he  treated  us  as  his  worst  foes, 
(7)  This  kind  of  substantive  accessory  proposition  is,  as  we  have  already 
intimated,  analogons  to  the  noun  and  preposition  used  in  modifying 
a^ectives.  (8)  In  fact,  when  the  adjectives  enumerated  above  take 
WMrdrmadifieatums  (as  opposed  to  accessory  proposition-modifications), 
it  is  a  noun  and  preposition  which  they  take.  For  example  eonsciom 
4if  innocence^  mindful  of  fa/tors^  heedless  of  danger^  &c. 

(9)  There  are  some  other  similar  adjectives  which  take  after  them 
an  accessory  of  the  same  form  to  indicate,  not  the  object  which  the 
condition  of  mind  expressed  by  them  regards,  but  the  occasion  or 
cause  of  this  condition  of  mind.  (10)  Such  are  anxious^  grateful^ 
ungrat^l,  thanhful^  ashamed^  &c.  Thus,  Anxious  that  his  friend 
should  not  fail  in  his  efforts^  he  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  his  service, 
'^  The  humblest  peasant  is  anxious  that  some  little  respect  may  be  paid 
to  his  remains."  Grateful,  or  thankful  that  he  was  now  rescued  from 
dangery  he  resohed  to  recompense  his  deliverer.  (11)  With  most  of 
these  last  adjectives  because  may  be  used  as  the  conjunctive  word,  and 
the  accessories  which  modify  them  come  perhaps  rather  within  the 
class  which  we  call  adverbial  accessories,  since  they  express  the  cir* 
onmstance  of  causality, 

(12)  Punctuation. — 'So  comma  is,  we  believe,  ever  interposed 
between  the  a<^ective  and  this  kind  of  accessory. 

Exercises  I.,  II.,  &c. — Construct  compound  propositions  containing 
a^j^ctives  modified  by  accessories  of  the  kind  described. 

•We  need  add  nothing  here  to  what  has  been  already  said  about  the 
order  in  which  the  pupil  should  proceed  in  the  analysis  of  compound 
propositions  embracing  modifying  accessories,  save  to  remind  him  that 
the  accessory  should  bo  analyzed  in  immediate  connection  with  the 
principal  word  which  it  modifies. 


■traction  of  this  kind  Of  compound  propo8ltlott&  (9)  IIlQ6b«te  by  ozunpleB.  (7)  To  which 
of  th«  forxM  of  modUknllon  Already  trMtod  ia  this  modifying  aooeasoiy  uuOogoiiftt  (8) 
Wh«t  ihctli  stated  MspvooT of  this?    Qi?e  ezunidee. 

(9)  State  what  la  aaid  of  a  almilar  daas  of  a^Joctirca^  (10)  Enomerate  aome  of  this  daaa, 
And  lUaatrate  by  flxamitHWL  (11)  fiopeat  the  remark  made  in  xeftrenoe  to  this  last  cla« 
of  acUeetlTeB  and  their  teoeMorie& 

(H)  PoncHiattonf 
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§  110.  Of  Adjeotxyb  Aoobssort  pROPOsmoNgw— (1)  We  next 
proceed  to  consider  the  adjtetiiw  acceswry  proportion.  (2)  This 
kind  of  acoesBory  is  generally  connected  with  the  word  which  it 
modifies  by  what  are  commonly  called  the  relative^  but  by  some 
with  greater  propriety,  the  conjunctive  pronouns,  (3)  These  words 
perform  some  of  the  ordinary  functions  of  a  noun  in  the  accessory 
proposition,  and,  at  the  same  time,  indicate  the  connection  or  coih 
junction  between  it  and  the  word  in  the  principal  proposition  which 
it  serves  to  complete.  (4)  The  name  relative  has  been  giveQ  to 
these  pronouns  because  they  relate  or  have  reference  to  another 
word  which  they  represent*  (5)  This  word  is  usually  called 
the  antecedent^  because  it  goes  before,  (6)  This  antecedent  word 
which  the  conjunctive  pronoun  represents,  is  the  word  whidi  the 
adjective  accessory  proposition  modifies  or  completes.  Sometimes  a 
proposition  ]&  represented  by  a  conjunctive  pronoun^  or,  in  other 
words,  serves  as  antecedent.  ^^  The  bill  was  rejected  by  the  hotdM, 
which  excited  no  small  degree  of  jealousy,"  <&c 

(7)  The  words  chiefly  employed  as  simple  conjunctive  pronouns 
are  wAo,  whichj  and  that  (8)  Who  has  case  forms  exactly  as  the 
interrogative  who;  namely,  a  genitive  case  whose^  and  dative 
and  accusative  whom,  (0)  The  dedension  of  this  word  may  be 
exhibited  as  follows : 

Nominative^        Who. 
OenitivCj  Whose, 


*  The  circtunfltstice  that  they  relate,  or  have  reference  to  a  noim,  is 
not  peculiar  to  this  claas  of  pronouna ;  but  is  equally  characteriBtio  of  other 
proDomu,  especially  of  those  of  the  third  person.  The  name  rdativt  pro- 
nonns  is  not  therefore  so  appropriate^  so  well  adapted  to  distinguish  these 
wordS)  as  the  name  eonjumciive  pnmouns  given  to  them  by  some  of  the 
French  grammarians.  This  latter  name  fully  indicates  the  double  fimctioa 
of  this  class  of  words»  viz. :  that  of  pronoun,  or  representatiye  of  a  noun,  and 
that  of  connection  or  conjunction. 

%  110.  (1)  What  kind  of  acoMMoiy  is  next  considered  f  (3)  Wbst  osme  Is  gtreo  to  ths 
words  which  connect  this  accessory  with  the  word  whldi  it  modifles?  (8)  Deaerlbo  the 
ftmetlons  of  conjanctiye  prononns.  (4)  Why  hare  these  words  beta  called  rsktire  pro- 
noons  r  (5)  What  is  the  word  which  the  coi\)nnetiTe  pronoon  repitisiiBts  called  t  (S)  Wbift 
is  said  of  the  antecedent  f    Is  it  always  a  noon  ? 

(7)  Enumerate  the  simple  ooi^anctiTe  pronoona    (8)  What  forms  bsstoftof   (1)  Be* 
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Dative,  Whom. 

Aceusative,  Whom. 

(10)  These  fonns  are  used  to  represent  both  singular  and  plural 
nouns,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  case  forms  of  the  interrogative 
who.    (See  §  98.) 

(11)  Which  has  no  variation  for  either  case  or  number.  Whom 
IB  sometimes  employed  as  its  genitive,  borrowed  from  who.  Or 
peihaps  we  should  say  that  the  distinction  between  who  and  which 
18  not  maintained  in  the  genitive.  (12)  It  is  scarcely  correct  to  say 
that  whose  is  the  genitive  of  which  as  well  as  of  who.  It  is  man- 
ifestly formed  from  who,  not  from  whicL  (13)  ITiat  is  also 
invariable,  performing  the  function  of  nominative,  dative,  and 
accusative,  and  having  no  genitive  form.  (14)  The  only  genitive 
form  among  the  three  simple  conjunctive  pronouns  is  whoecj  and  the 
use  of  this  as  a  genitive  of  which — that  is,  the  use  of  it  when  any 
other  than  a  rational  being  or  person  is  referred  to,  seems  to  be 
rather  avoided  by  fiwiidious  writers.  (5)  We  have,  however,  the 
most  respectable  authority  for  tising  it  in  referring  to  things  not 
personal,  that  is,  not  capable  of  taking  part  in  discourse.  We  have 
a  well  known  example  in  the  commencement  of  the  Paradise  Lost 

**  Of  man's  first  disobedience,  and  the  fruit 
Of  that  forbidden  tree,  whose  mortal  taste,^  <&c. 

'^Nebuchadnezzar,  the  king,  made  an  imape  of  gold,  whom 
hdght  was  threescore  cubits,"  <fec  Dan.  8:  1. 

Leaving  whose  out  of  the  account,  the  distinction  observed  in  the 
present  use  of  these  pronouns  may  be  described  as  follows :  (16)  Who 
and  its  accusative  wham  are  employed  as  conjunctive  pronouns  to  re- 
present persons — those  who  being  endowed  with  reason  and  speech  can 
take  a  part  in  human  discourse — ^individually  and  plnrally  '(but  not 
collectively)  considered.  (17)  They  are  also  employed  to  represent  the 
names  of  animals  when  personified,  as  in  fables ;   and  sometimes  per- 


pMt  Uie  declenaion  of  toha.  (10)  Repeat  what  is  said  of  the  tlngalar  and  plural  om  of  tlM 
finmaoftoAo. 

(11)  What  la  Hdd  of  vtMoh  In  refbrenoe  to  caae  forma ?  (12)  la  itoorreet  to  oall  ukfOH 
the  geniUve  of  which  f  (18)  Haa  thai  caae  forma  f  (14)  Kepeat  the  remark  aboat  wko9t^ 
(IB)  Hare  we  aathorlty  far  uatng  leKoM  In  speaking  of  Uilngs  not  persooal  ?    Gire  nTmnplMw 

(16)  What  is  said  of  the  employment  of  «s^and  wAom  f   (17)  Do  ^ntj  9Twt 
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sonified  things  and  abstractions.    (18)  Which  is  now  used  only  to 
represent  nonpersonalsy  that  is,  irrational  animals  and  things  inanunate. 

(19)  It  is  also  used  to  represent  collective  noans  (though  signifying 
assemblfiges  of  persons^  when  they  imply  unity.  The  collectiye  body, 
considered  as  a  unit,  though  made  up  of  persons,  is  not  regarded  as  « 
person.  Examples :  The  pabty  wuiob  first  elevated  him  to  power  has  mne$ 
denounced  him.  The  army,  wmon  he  led  to  victory,  wu  strongly  attached 
to  him.  (20)  Whioli  is  also  used  to  represent  nouns  signifying  persoDS^ 
-when  only  the  word,  or  name,  or  character  is  referred  to,  not  the 
person.  Examples :  You  call  him  an  oppressor  of  the  poor  and  the 
weak,  wmon  is  the  worst  name  you  could  give  him.  *^  That  was  the 
work  of  Herod,  which  is  but  another  name  for  cruelty." 

(21)  In  the  earlier  usage  of  our  language,  xshich  was  employed  to 
represent  persons  as  well  as  nonpersonals.  (22)  Thus  it  is  employed  in 
the  Lord^s  Prayer  in  the  authorized  version,  and  in  the  versions  of 
Tyndale  and  Oanmer,  and  in  those  published  at  Greneva  and  at 
Rheims.  Our/a^^ertoAicA  art  in  heaven.  (28)  The  diatiiiolioa  estab- 
lished in  the  present  usage  of  our  language  between  who  and  whiek 
contributes  to  perspicuity.  Who  and  whom  always  by  their  very  form 
indicate  that  the  reference  is  to  the  names  of  persons,  and  which  that 
the  reference  is  to  nonpersonals— to  animals  or  inanimate  things. 

(24)  That  is  used  to  represent  the  names  both  of  persons  and  things. 
It  may  be  considered  as  the  universal  relative  or  conjunctive  pronoun, 
filling  the  place  of  both  who  and  which,  (25)  But  as  the  use  of  who  or 
which  gives  greater  clearness  to  tlie  reference,  the  one  limiting  it  to 
perwna,  the  other  to  nonpersonals,  the  employment  of  these  words  is 
to  be  preferred,  except  where  their  frequent  recurrence,  or  some 
awkwardness  of  expression  connected  with  their  use  renders  the 
employment  of  the  less  definite  that  preferable.  {See  additional  obser- 
vations on  the  pronouns  wno,  which,  that,  §  169.) 

[  The  grammarians  have  enumerated  certain  cases  in  which  the  use 
of  t?iat  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  use  of  w7u>  or  which.  We  give  the 
substance  of  what  they  have  said,  partly  in  the  language  of  Dr.  Crombie 
and  Dr.  Bullions. 


the  names  ofanimalfl  or  things?  (18)  HowiaicAicAfknonaed?  09)  I>oesicAie4eTer  re- 
present nouns  signifying  persons  f  Give  examples.  (20)  In  what  other  case  is  it  so  used  ? 
GHre  examples. 

(21)  What  is  said  of  the  nse  of  icho  and  trhich  in  the  earlier  period  of  oar  langai^f 
(S9)  Mention  the  example.  (28)  Is  the  distinction  now  ohservad  between  tpko  and  which 
vaefoir 

(M)  What  is  said  of  Mill  r  (85)  What  reason  for  praferring  th«  vae  of  «*0  or  «Ma&  fti 
fSBinl  to  the  use  of  t4<rt  at  a  ooi^imoUTe  proBoon  f 
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(26)  Ist.  2^t  is  used  after  who  or  which  (either  oo^Jiinotiye  or 
interrogative)  has  been  ah'eady  employed  in  the  sentence  to  avoid  a 
disagreeable  repetition  of  the  same  sound.  Bnt  this  change  from  who 
or  which  to  t?iat  onght  not  to  be  admitted  in  a  series  of  accessory  pro- 
positions modifying  the  same  nonn ;  the  same  antecedent  onght  to  be 
always  represented  in  snch  a  series  by  the  same  pronoun.  Thns  it 
wonld  be  improper  to  say,  The  man  that  fears  Ood^  and  wno  lo'oes  hia 
neighbor.  We  onght  to  employ  either  who  in  both  cases,  or  that  in 
both  cases. 

2d.  That  is  nsoally  employed  to  represent  noons  modified  by 
a^ectives  in  the  siiperlatiye  degree ;  as,  *^  He  is  the  wiseet  man  that 
ever  lived."  Also  to  represent  nouns  modified  by  the  words  9ame^  aU^ 
very  ;  and  generally  to  represent  those  modified  by  the  determinative 
adjectives  am/^  no^  some, 

8d.  When  the  conjunctive  is  to  represent  two  antecedent  noonSi 
the  one  signifying  persons  and  the  other  nonperoonals,  that  is  employed ; 
as  *'  the  man  and  the  horse  that  passed  ns.'' 

4th.  7%at  is  sometimes  employed,  when  it  is  donbtfal  whether  who 
or  which  is  the  proper  word ;  as,  ^*  The  little  ehUd  that  was  placed 
in  the  midst] 

§  111.  We  now  return  to  the  consideration  of  the  adjective  ac- 
cessory proposition,  and  the  various  functions,  besides  that  of 
connecting^  which  the  conjunctive  words  perform  in  it.  It  will  be 
more  convenient,  after  illustrating  the  use  of  these  chief  oonjunctive 
pr<Hiouns,  to  consider  the  other  words  which  serve  purposes  some* 
what  similar. 

(1)  Adjective  accessory  propositions  perform  functions  similar 
both  to  descriptive  and  determinative  adjectives.  (2)  That  is  to 
say,  in  other  words,  propositions  of  this  kind  are  employed  either  to 
describe  the  object  expressed  by  the  noun  which  they  modify,  or  to 
render  the  object  more  determinate^— ot^  still  in  other  words,  either 
to  express  an  attribute  belon^ng  to  the  object,  or  to  indicate  the 
manner  in  which  the  speaker  chooses  to  limit  the  modified  name 
(iSee§91:  ll.etseq) 

(8)  We  subjoin  examples  of  both  kinds  of  accessories  for  the  purpose 


[(26)  Mention  ttieflnt  oualn  which  Uie  lue  of  (Aa<  oo^JonctiTO  Is  to  beproflBrred.  Tha 
woond  0M«^  J^] 

I  lit  (1)  What  two  klndB  of  Amotions  do  s^I^^tlTe  aooeflsorlM  perlbrm?  (8)  Bnaii 
ttMee  ftmetions  in  diffcrent  ways.   (8)  Blnstnte  those  ftmctioai  by  extmpkai 
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of  illuBtrmiion.  ThemanimouALmAYBWLEUmlnif^demUhimmifymid 
MteleBitotheeammunitif.  Th9aMOomorypTOipoAdo^^whoi$alwaifMiiii* 
is  here  descriptive  of  *^  the  nian."  The  hoy  who  btaitds  fobsmost  if  tAi 
«9n  of  awr friend.  Here  toAo  etandsforemoet  is  an  acoesBory  emplojed  mot 
to  deeeribej  bat  to  <2et0rmiiM.  It  expresses  no  attribute  belonging  to  the 
boy,  bat  simply  4ndicate8  to  the  hearer  what  boy  the  speaker  intends. 
[  (4)  We  mi^t  divide  doeoriptwe  accessory  propositions  into  two 
dassee,  one  indading  those  which  describe  an  object  by  predicating 
one  of  its  inherent  qnalities,  another,  those  which  describe  the  object  l^ 
predicating  of  it  a  particolar  acUon.  (5)  The  first  daas  correspondi 
with  the  deeeriptive  acyective,  the  latter  with  the  participle  employed 
to  modify  noans.  (6)  The  first  class  is  formed  by  the  employment  of 
the  verb  to  be  with  a  deeeriptwe  adfeetive^  the  second  by  the  oae  of  the 
other  verbs,  or  of  the  verb  to  be  with  a  participle.  (7)  The  man  wao 
IB  IDLE  tea  hwrden  to  himee{f!f  is  an  example  of  the  first  class;  Thenum 
WHO  ooNSTANTLT  LABORS  TO  DO  GOOD  deeervei  wUeermU  approbatigi^ 
is  an  example  of  the  second.  (8)  Bat  it  is  scarcely  neoeasary  in 
grammatical  analysis  to  attend  to  a  distinction  like  this,  which  has  re- 
ference to  the  subject  matter  rather  than  to  the  form  of  the  accessory 
proposition.  (9)  We  notice  it  here  merely  to  show  the  dose  analogy 
sabsistiag  between  this  whole  class  of  aoceesories  and  the  difEerent 
kinds  of  adjective  modifications.*  ] 


*  That  the  ftmction  which  this  kind  of  aeoessory  performs  is  the 
with  that  whidi  the  adjective  performs,  may  be  shown  more  directly  bf 
selectiDg  oases  in  which  an  aooeaaoiy  proposition  and  a  oorrespondtiig  mdj&^ 
tive  form  equivalent,  or  nearly  equivalent  modifications.  For  ezampls;  Tkt 
steward  who  is  FAirarnL  detervee  eonanendationt  and,  7%e  rsnawuh  etnotird 
deeervee  commendation,  are  nearly  equivalent  ezpreflsionSb  ^e  first  of  these 
modes  of  expression  is  more  formal,  more  stifi^  and,  when  it  is  wished  to  csH 
special  attention  to  the  deecriptiont  more  emphatic  This  species  of  modifies* 
tion  (by  an  aooessory)  likely  had  place  in  language  before  adjecstives  wett 
employed  attributively.  We  suspect  that  the  acgecUve  modificaUon  is  a  refias- 
aent  on  the  atffective  aeceesory  modification — a  mere  abbreviation  of  tbs 
aooeasory,  always  implying  a  suppressed  predication.  In  the  present  usage 
of  language,  when  we  have  a  descriptive  adjective  to  express  an  attribute^ 
we  generally  employ  it  attributively — ^without  the  formality  of  predicatioo ; 
except  when  it  is  necessary  for  some  reason  to  give  peculiar  foree  to  the 

[(4)  Into  what  classes  might  a^jectlTe  aooessorles  he  divided?  (5)  TeU  with  whit  caeh 
daas  correapoDda.  ($)  Tell  how  each  class  la  formed.  (7)  lUnatnite  hy  ezamplea  (B.'>  Is 
it  necessary  to  glre  attention  to  thia  distinction  in  grammatioal  sna^yris  f  (9)  Whj  have 
we  noticed  it  in  thia  phMef] 
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We  bare  giyen  examples  of  aooefleories  with  the  ear^unetioe  toko  for 
Babject ;  we  now  subjoin  examples  of  the  nse  of  which  and  that  for  the 
same  purpose.  (10)  ^^  That  landscape  which  Jills  the  traneUer'withrap' 
tur€^  is  regarded  with  indifference  by  him  who  sees  it  every  day  from 
his  window."  "  The  sweetest  sounds  that  art  can  eamlnne^  lose  mnch 
of  their  effect  upon  an  ear  that  (which)  is  perpetaally  listening  to  me- 
lody." "  The  most  costly  luxuries  that  can  load  the  hoard  of  opulence^ 
are  but  bread  to  him  who  makes  them  his  daily  meal."  ^^The  brilliant 
lustres  that  (better  whicK)  illuminate  the  house  of  public  entertainment^ 
are  no  more  than  sober  daylight  to  him  who  passes  all  his  evenings 
there."  (11)  The  accessory  propositions  intended  for  illustration  we 
have  marked  by  the  use  of  italics, 

(12)  Remark. — ^The  learner  may^ observe  that  the  author  has  em- 
ployed that  on  two  occasions,  with  great  propriety,  to  represent  an 
antecedent  modified  by  a  superlative ;  ^^  The  sweetest  sounds  thaty^"*  and 
*'*'  The  mMt  costly  luxuries  that,^''  In  other  places  he  has  employed  that 
where  which  was  perhaps  to  be  preferred. 

(18)  The  accessory  propositions,  which  we  have  m4iried  above,  all 
serve  to  modify  the  subject  noun  of  the  principal  proposition.  (14) 
But  an  accessory  of  this  kind  may  be  used  to  modify  a  noun  which  is 
itself  employed  in  a  subordinate  function,  as  a  complement  of  the  sub- 
ject or  predicate  of  the  principal  proposition.  (15)  Of  this  we  have 
examples  in  the  passages  introduced  above  as  examples.  The  accesso- 
ries, "  Who  sees  it  every  day  from  his  window,"  "  That  is  perpetually 
listening  to  melody,"  "  Who  makes  them  his  daily  meal,"  and,  *^  Who 
passes  all  his  evenings  there,"  all  modify  noun  with  preposition  com* 
plements ;  namely,  the  first,  third  and  fourth  him  preceded  by  a  pre* 
position,  and  th  e  second  an  ear  preceded  also  by  a  preposition.  (17)  In 
a  word,  the  adjective  accessory  proposition,  like  the  adjective,  may  be 
employed  to  modify  a  noun,  in  whatever  ftmction  that  noun  may  be 
employed,  whether  in  a  principal  or  in  an  accessory  proposition.  (18)  It 

modification,  and  then  we  can  employ  the  aoceasory.  But  when  we  have  to 
describe  a  person,  or  any  object  by  an  aetion,  we  are  generally  obliged  to 
have  recourse  to  an  adjective  aooessory  proposition. 


(10)  Olre  examples  of  acceasoriee  with  wMch  and  that  lor  their  anl^ect  noona.  (11) 
How  la  the  part  of  each  paaiaga  abore  intended  for  lUnatration  marked  f  (18)  Bepeat  the 
inbatanee  of  the  remark. 

(18)  For  what  porpoae  do  the  aoceeaoriea  in  italio§  aenre  ?  (14)  Are  aeoeaaoriea  of  thli 
kind  used  ft>r  other  parposesf  And  what  purposes  ?  (16)  Ilhistrate  bj  examples  ttcm  the 
paaaagea  quoted  already.  (IT/  8mn  up  the  pnrpoaes  ftir  whieh  the  MiQeotiTe  aoceasory  may 
be  employed.    (18)  Bepeat  the  sobatanoe  of  the  caution. 
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is,  however,  contrary  to  the  prinoipleB  of  good  tftrto  dertractive  botk 
of  }>erspicuity  aud  harmoDy — to  employ  these  aooeseoriee  too  laTuUy 
in  the  modification  of  nouns  used  in  accessory  proposLtions  ;  espeoiaUy 
in  accessory  propositions  connected  themselves  to  their  prindpal  by 
a  conjunctive  pronoun. 

ExKBOiBEsI.,  11.,  &c. — Write  compound  propositions  of  the  above 
fbrm. 

§  112.  Accessories  in  which  the  Coxjukctivb  PRONom 
PERFORMS  A  MoDiFYiNO  FUNCTION. — (l)  Ilitherto  wc  have  caHed 
attention  only  to  the  cases  in  which  the  conjuncUtfe  protiaun  serves 
as  subject  noun  of  the  accessory  proposition.  (2)  We  have  now  to 
observe  that  conjunctive  pronouns  perform  not  only  the  function  <^ 
subject  noun,  but  also  most  of  the  other  Unctions  of  nouns  in  the 
accessory  adjective  proposition.  (3)  They  perform  the  several 
functions  of  objective  modification^  of  genitive  or  possessive  modi- 
ficafion,  of  noun  and  i^^^^^^^on  modification^  and  sometimeB, 
perhaj^,  of  dative  modification, 

Wo  call  attention  first  to  examples  of  the  conjnuctive  or  relative 
pronoun  (as  it  is  most  commonly  called)  employed  as  objective  modi- 
fication to  the  verb  in  the  accessory  propoi^ition.  (4)  /  am  muck 
pleased  toith  the  gentleman  whom  you  introduced.  The  booh  which  you 
hought  is  superior  to  mine.  Or,  The  book  that  you  bought  is  superior 
to  mine,  ^^  They  follow  an  adventurer  wliom  they  fear,  aud  obey  a 
power  which  they  hate ; — ^we  serve  a  monarch  wJunn  we  love," — (w 
serve)  "  a  God  whom  we  adore." 

Remask.^5)  In  til  is  form  of  the  adjective  accessory  proposition, 
the  objective  conjunctive  pronoun  is  often  suppressed,  especially  in  col- 
loquial discourse.  (This  suppression  is  more  common  in  our  language 
than  in  any  other  which  wo  know.)  (0)  Thus  we  may  say.  The  booh 
you  bought  yesterday  is  beautiful^  The  man  we  saw  this  morning,  in- 
stead of  The  book  which  you  bought,  and  The  man  whom  we  saw,  &o. 
(7)  In  proceediniif  to  the  analysis  of  such  accessory  propositions,  it  is 
proper  that  the  suppressed  conjunctive  ac<jusative  should  be  first  sup- 
plied.    (8)  The  suppression  of  a  conjunctive  pronoun,  when  it  serves 

S  112.  (1)  To  what  use  of  the  oonJaneU  ve  pronoun  haa  oar  attention  been  confined  ?  (S) 
Does  the  pronoan  perform  other  functions  in  accessory  propositions?  (8)  Sniimente  tbo 
modifying  Ainctions  which  it  performs 

(4)  IIloBtrate  the  ol^ecUve  nse  of  the  prononn  by  exaznplea. 

(5)  Bepeat  the  anbstance  of  the  remark.  (8)  Illostrate  the  fhct  stated  In  the  remaik  ^7 
examples.  (7)  What  is  recommended  in  the  analysla  of  acoeaaory  propositioiis  ?  (8)  What  it 
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any  other  Amction,  except  that  of  objective,  is,  we  beHeve,  yerj  rare, 
and  not  to  be  imitated.^ 

(9)  The  suppression  of  the  objective  pronoun,  ought  to  be  very 
cantioctsly  used,  even  in  familiar  style.  This  suppression  is  still  more 
rarely  proper  in  elevated  style.  It  can  never,  with  propriety,  take 
place,  except  when  the  word  which  the  pronoun  represents — the  an- 
tecedent— comes  immediately  before  the  accessory  proposition.  (10) 
If  modifying  words  follow  the  antecedent  and  disconnect  it  from  the 
accessory  proposition,  the  conjunctive  pronoun  must  be  expressed. 
(11)  Thus,  we  could  not,  without  gross  impropriety,  suppress  the  con- 
junctive whom  in  a  compound  proposition  like  the  following :  The  mav 
dutinguUhed  hy  hie  foppish  dress  cmd  swaggering  manner  whom  we 
met  last  night  is  Mr.  A,  Nor  would  it  be  consistent  with  perspicuity 
to  drop  which  in  the  following  assertion :  The  pictures  of  tlie  great 
masters  which  we  saw  yesterday,  have  been  purchased  by  Mr.  B 
The  same  remark  applies  to  the  conjunctive  whom  in  the  two  following 
examples:*"  Which  is  Christ  in  you  the  hope  of  glory ;  whom  we 
preach,'^  &c.  "  I  speak  here  of  such  as  retidn  the  feelings  of  humanity; 
whom  misfortunes  have  softened,''  Ac.  See  below  §  117,  the  observa- 
tions respecting  the  collocation  of  the  adjective  accessory  proposition. 

Exercises  I.,  II.,  &c. — ^Form  compound  propositions  with  accesso- 
ries having  the  conjunctive  pronoun  as  objective  modification. 

(12)  Next,  we  give  examples  of  the  conjunctive  pronoun  employed 
as  genitive  case  modification  in  the  accessory  proposition.  We  hav^^ 
six  examples  in  the  following  lines : — 

"  Happy  and  worthiest  of  esteem  are  those 
Whose  words  are  bonds,  whose  oaths  are  oracles, 
Whose  love  sincere,  whose  thoughts  immaculate^ 
Whose  tears  pure  messengers,  sent  from  the  heart, 
Whose  heart  as  &r  from  fraud  as  heaven  from  earth.** 


*  Mr.  G.  Brown  has  addaced  the  following  examples  of  ihe  omi»i(Mi  of 
the  ooDJunctive  pronoun  as  subject  of  the  aoeeesoiy;  *'Thifl  is  the  worvt 
thing— could  happen." 

"  In  this  'tis  (Jod^^irccta,  in  that  'tis  man." — ^Pope. 

The  place  of  the  pronoun  is  marked  by  a  dash  ( — ).    Mr.  Brown  Jtistly  re- 
marks that  "  the  omiasion  of  the  relative  in  the  nominative  ease,  is  inelegant" 


liid  of  tb«  rai^reaaion  of  oonjanctive  pronoans  perfbrming  other  fhnctloiit  ?  (9)  What 
Ikrther  remark  about  the  Bnppresaion  of  proDoxms  ?  (10)  Mention  a  case  in  which  the  oon- 
innctive  pronoun  must  be  expreeaed.    (11)  niastrate  thia  \>j  examples 

(12)  Qlye  examplee  of  the  coiOunctiYe  pronoo^  aerving  aa  gmMv  modiJleaUoik 
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^  A  religion  ioAoi0  origin  it  diyine."  '*  For  there  ttood  by  me 
this  night  the  angel  of  Gk>d,  whose  I  am,  and  whom  I  aerra." 
(18)  There  is  in  this  last  example  a  pecnliar  snppreesion  of  the  nonn  oom- 
plementary  of  the  verh  am — ^the  word  to  which  whose  serves  aa  geoitiTe 
modification.  The  word  Mroant  is  implied  in  whose^  and  to  be  euppUei^ 
when  we  analyze  the  accessory  proposition. 

ExBBOisKs  I.,  II.,  dec — Give  a  nnmher  of  compound  propositions 
with  accessories  in  which  the  coignnctive  prononn  serves  aa  geoitiTe 
modification. 

(14)  The  coignnctive  prononn  is  employed  with  a  prepoeitioa  aa 
nonn  and  preposition  modification,  sometimes  of  nonns  and  adjeetivei, 
and  very  often  of  verhs.  (15)  Examples:  The  adoenturen  of  whok 
he  w€u  chiefs  were  eurprieed.  The  party  of  wmoH  he  is  leader^  eammot 
tueceed.  In  these  examples  ^*<>/'i0^om'' modifies  the  nonn^'eAi^" 
and  ^*  of  whieh^^  the  nonn  ^^  leader.'*^  (16)  It  is  nsnal  to  employ  the 
prononn  and  preposition,  not  the  genitive  case  modification,  when  tiie 
nonn  modified  is  separated  from  the  prononn  by  other  parts  of  the 
accessory  proposition.  Thus  the  nouns  cAi^and  leader  above,  bang 
nonns  complementary  of  the  verbs  in  the  respective  accessory  proposi- 
tions, take  their  place  naturally  after  the  verb,  and  so  are  separated 
from  the  pronoun  which  occupies  the  first  place  in  the  accessory. 
(17)  But  when  the  modified  noun  comes  immediately  after  the  oon- 
Jonctive  pronoun,  as,  for  instance,  when  it  is  subject  noon  of  the  ao- 
oeesory  proposition,  the  genitive  whoee  is  used,  not  the  pronoun  and 
preposition,  especially  when  the  prononn  represents  a  person.  This 
is  exemplified  above  under  the  conjunctive  pronoun  employed  as  geni- 
tive modification. 

ExEBOisB. — Similar  to  the  last. 

(18)  We  give  the  following  as  examples  of  the  conjunctive  pro- 
noun and  preposition  employed  to  modify  an  adjective  in  the  accesso- 
ry proposition.  **  Withhold  not  good  from  them  to  whom  it  is  due.^^ 
**  0/  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy, ^^  "  That  which  is  luxury  to 
him  to  whom  it  is  new,  is  none  to  those  to  whom  it  is/amt/tor." 

ExBROisB. — Furnish  propositions  of  this  form. 

(19)  Examples  of  coBJunctive  pronouns  and  prepositions  mo^fifying 


(18)  Repeat  the  remark  in  reference  to  the  last  example. 

(14)  What  is  said  of  the  employment  of  the  coi\)anctiTe  prononn  with  a  prapodtioo? 

(16)  Give  examples  of  the  prononn  and  preposition  modifying  a  noon.    (16)  Wlien  Is  it 
QBoal  to  emploj  the  prononn  and  preposition?    Illustrate  hj  the  examples  gtyen  iboTSk 

(17)  When  do  we  employ  the  genitive  tPho»e  t 

(18)  Qive  examples  of  the  prononn  and  preposition  nsed  to  modify  atQectlroe. 

(19)  Give  examples  of  the  pronoun  and  preposition  modifying  the  verb  of  the 
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tbe  verb  in  the  aocesBory  proposition  occur  in  sach  numbers  that  it  is 
almost  saperflaoQs  to  present  any  in  this  place.  ^^  They /or  whom  we 
labor^''^  &c.  The  toorld  in  whioh  we  sojourn  is  not  our  home,  Ths 
Bekig  by  whom  we  ask  fbotbotxd,  in  whom  we  uyb,  if  eternal, 

(20)  Th(U  as  a  relative  is,  we  believe,  never  used  with  a  preposi- 
tion htfore  it ;  perhaps,  because  it  might  be  oonfoanded  witHi  thaty 
the  determinative  substantively  employed  with  a  preposition  preceding. 
When  a  preposition  is  to  precede,  we  must  employ  whom  to  represent 
persons  and  which  to  represent  nonpereonals.  When  the  arraDgement 
is  changed  so  that  the  preposition  is  separated  from  the  pronooD,  we 
can  employ  that^  as,  *^  He  is  the  man,  that  yon  were  acquainted  with. 
That  alone  without  a  preposition  sometimes  serves  the  purpose  of  a 
noun  and  preposition  complement,  in  other  words,  is  equivalent  to 
which  with  a  preposition ;  thns.  Be  cannot  hehaoe  in  the  way  that 
you  hehave^'^He  caamot  behave  in  the  way  in  wbioh  you  heha/ve, 

ExKSGisBs. — ^A  given  number  of  compound  propositions  to  be  con- 
structed having  accessories  in  which  the  verb  is  modified  by  the  oon- 
junctive  pronoun  and  a  preposition. 

(21)  Of  the  coqjunctive  pronoun  employed  as  a  dative  modification 
in  the  accessory  proposition  it  is  more  difficult  to  find  satis&ctory  ex- 
amines. We  can  readily  find  examples  in  which  the  pronoun  is,  we 
believe,  really  a  dative,  as,  The  master  whom  you  serve;  the  law$ 
WBIOH  we  obey.  But  the  pronoun  thus  used  is  now  recognised  as  an 
accusative  and  the  verbs  as  active  verbs ;  though  this  recognition  can- 
not well  be  reconciled  with  the  history  of  the  use  of  these  verbs  in 
our  language.  (See  §  79^  note  pp.  219,  220.)  We  have  an  example  in 
Eukiel  81 :  2  of  the  interrogative  whom  used  as  dative  modification 
of  the  acyective  like :  "  whom  art  thou  Uke  in  thy  greatness  ?"  In  the 
eighteenth  verse  of  the  same  chapter  we  find  ^'  to  whom  art  thou  like 
in  thy  glory  V*  dec.  Such  expressions  as  the  man  whom  we  rtfus^  ad- 
miUanee,  are  perhaps  unsanctioned  by  good  usage.  We  scarcely  ven- 
ture to  use  a  dative  except  immediately  after  the  verb,  and  the  con- 
junctive pronoun  cannot  occupy  that  place  in  an  accessory  proposition^ 
as  we  shall  see  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the  collocation  of  the  con- 

Jnnctivo  word. 

§  118.  Of  ExFuoATiYX,  on  Eprrnsno  Adjective  Aooessoby  Pbopo- 

smoNB. — (1)  The  a^ective  accessory  propositions  presented  in  our 


(20)  Bepeftt  tbe  ralwtanoe  of  what  to  Mid  of  tho  ooqJimotlTe  tkai  employod  m  noon  md 
pnpoftitiDa  modiflmtioD. 

(21)  Repeat  tbe  labetance  of  what  is  said  of  tbe  ooi\jODctiYe  proaoon  emplojed  as  dattra 
Bodifloatioa  in  tbe  aooeasory. 

I  lia  (1)  Bepeat  tbe  Introdnotorj  lexnaik.   (2)  Dlastnte  it  bj  an  ezampla. 
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ezsmplos  so  far  serve  as  essential  modifloations  of  the  antecedent 
noun.  They  all  express  something  in^spensahly  necessary  to  the  ennn* 
dation  of  the  thought  declared  in  the  main  assertion  of  the  oomponnd 
proposition.  (2)  Thns,  when  we  say  The  youth  who  studiks  dhjosrtlt 
deaervei  praiiSy  the  accessory  proposition,  who  Btudies  diligently^  is  an 
essential  part  of  the  subject  of  the  principal  proposition.  It  is  not 
youth,  but  the  youth  described  in  the  accessory,  that  deseryes  praise. 
(8)  But  an  accessory  proposition  is  sometimes  employed  as  merely 
explicative  of  the  antecedent,  similarly  to  an  adjective  employed  as  a 
mere  epithet  and  not  essential  to  the  assertion  in  which  it  is  nsed.  We 
may  first,  for  the  sake  of  perspicuity,  and  because  we  have  not  allnded 
to  this  matter  in  treating  of  the  descriptive  adjective  modification^  give 
an  example  of  the  adjective  employed  as  a  mere  epithet,  (4)  Socratei 
THE  WISE,  THE  oooD,^2^  a  victtm  to  t?ie  prejudices  of  his  feUouf-citi^ene; 
or.  The  WISE  OTid  good  Socrates  fell  a  victim ;  or,  Wise  and  good 
Socrates  fell,  &c.  Here  wise  and  good  are  not  essential  to  render  the 
subject  capable  of  having  the  predicate  in  the  proposition  asserted  d 
it :  they  merely  serve  as  epithets,  (5)  In  fact,  an  adjective  thus  em- 
ployed serves  to  add  something  as  an  appendage  to  a  thought  beyond 
what  is  mainly  expressed  in  the  proposition.  Thus  wise  and  good  serve 
in  the  example  above  to  express,  in  an  abridged  form,  two  thoughts  in 
reference  to  the  subject  Socrates,  distinct  from  that  formally  asserted ; 
yet  these  thoughts  are  so  thrown  in  as  to  modify  in  some  manner  the 
principal  assertion,  though  not  essential  to  it.  They  may  aggravate 
the  guilt  of  putting  Socrates  to  death,  or  they  may  heighten  the  regret 
fblt  that  such  a  character  should  have  perished  as  lie  did,  according  to 
the  purpose  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  as  exhibited  in  the  general  tenor 
of  the  discourse.  (6)  Adjectives  thus  employed  to  indicate  something 
without  which  the  proposition  would  stand  grammatically  complete 
and  logically  true,  are  called  epithets,  that  is,  (attributes)  superadded 
or  put  to,  because  they  express  something  beyond  what  is  absolutely 
requisite  to  the  completion  of  the  assertion.  (7)  All  these  epithets 
may  be  regarded  as  expressing  a  kind  of  parenthetic  thoughta-* 
thoughts  introduced  within  a  construction  intended  mainly  and 
formally  to  express  another  and  distinct  thought.  (8)  So  of  what 
has  been  named  the  explicative  accessory  proposition;   (it  might  with 


(8)  In  what  other  way  are  adjective  accessories  sometimes  employed  f  (4)  Oive  an  ex- 
ample of  an  adjective  used  as  an  epithet  (5)  What  pmpoee  does  an  a^eetiye  thna  em- 
ployed serve  f  Illustrate  by  the  example  already  glren.  (6)  Tell  what  Is  said  in  roflneDM 
to  the  name  given  to  adjectives  thus  used.  (7)  How  may  iJl  these  epithets  be  r^ardedf 
(8)  Apply  what  has  been  said  to  the  eaepUoaUve  or  eplthetlo  aoceawiy.    (9)  What  iroaM 
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great  propriety  be  called  the  epithetio  aooeesory ;)  it  is  thrown  paren* 
thetically  within  another  proposition  in  the  form,  but  without  the 
force,  of  a  modifying  aooeseory.  (9)  In  fact,  if  regarded  strictly  as  a 
completing  accessory,  it  would  often  change,  or  injure,  or  destroy  the 
sense  of  the  compound  proposition.  (10)  Let  ns  illustrate  this  by  an 
example,  "  Man,  tfiat  is  horn  of  a  woman^  is  of  few  days."  Here  the 
accessory,  "  That  is  born  of  a  woman,"  is  merely  explicative  or  epithetie. 
It  expresses  a  thought  of  the  subject  man^  having  connection  with  the 
general  train  or  drift  of  the  discourse,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  repre^ 
sentation  of  man^s  frailty  and  transiency.  But  it  does  not  express  an 
essential  complement  of  the  word  man  as  tuhject  of  the  proposition 
^^Man  is  of  few  days."  In  this  assertion  the  word  man  is  used  unmo* 
dified  in  its  unlimited  sense,  as  including  ail  manlcind.  It  is  not  limited 
or  restricted  by  the  words  "  That  is  born  of  a  woman,"  as  by  a  true 
modifying  accessory  proposition  essential  to  the  sense  of  the  principal 
proposition.  To  limit  the  word  man  by  this  accessory  we  must  place 
before  it  the  sign  which  in  our  language  indicates  limitation  or  deter- 
minativeness, and  thus  we  change,  or,  rather,  we  destroy  the  sense. 
In  fact,  by  treating  this  as  an  essential  modifying  accessory,  we  obtain  a 
compound  proposition  which  implies  an  absurdity.  Both  Thb  man  that 
is  horn  of  a  woman  is  of  few  days;  and  Tubmen  thatarehom  of  women 
are  of  few  days^  are  absurd  assertions ;  since  they  imply,  according  to 
the  laws  of  our  language,  that  only  some  men  are  so  bom,  and  only 
such  are  of  few  days.  This  is  manifestly  not  the  meaning  of  the  words 
as  they  stiind  in  the  original  quotation.  There  a  well-known  truth  is 
expressed  in  a  manner  perfectly  accordant  with  the  established  laws  of 
language. 

(11)  We  may  here  remark  that  in  the  written  language  this  kind 
of  explicative  or  epithetic  proposition  is  distinguished  by  the  punctu- 
ation. The  ordinary  modifying  accessory  proposition  connected 
with  the  antecedent  by  a  coigunctive  pronoun,  being  essential  to 
complete  it,  is  not  separated  from  the  principal  proposition  by 
commas  in  the  generality  of  modern  printed  books,  whereas  the  ex- 
plicative accessory  proposition  is,  or,  ought  to  he^  separated  by  commas 
from  the  principal  proposition.  (See  Appendix  on  Punctuation,  §  160.) 

(12)  In  a  case  like  the  example  above  given,  the  accessory  is  also 
indicated,    as  we  have  incidentally  noticed,  by  the  fact  that  no 

often  be  the  conseqnence  if  the  explicative  aooeasoiy  should  be  oonrfdcred  m  a  ewnpUUng 
aoeeflsoiy  f    (lO)  Repeat  the  example,  and  the  sabstanoe  of  the  illafftratton. 

(11)  Describe  the  manner  in  which  the  completing  and  expllcattre  aoeeaaory  are  distin* 
guiabed  bj  panctoation  in  written  diaooane. 

(12)  fiepeat  the  snbstanoa  of  what  la  aaid  of  another  waj  of  disttogaliMBg  tiMse  iiPt 
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determinatiye  ib  placed  bef<Nre  the  word  mtm^  whkh  oof^t  to  be  done 
if  man  were  limited  or  restricted  by  the  aooeewxy  propoeifeioii.  A 
determinative  —  generally  either  a  or  tke^  ■ometimea,  for  grealer 
emphasis,  that,  is  placed  before  all  noons  which  admit  of  a  determi- 
native in  accordance  with  the  usage  of  language,  when  these  noun 
are  %Urictly  limited  by  an  adjective  accessory  proposition.  This 
circumstance,  however,  will  not  serve  to  distinguish  the  eesentiaUy 
modifyiDg  accessory  from  the  explicative  accessory.  When  a  cammion 
concrete  noun  (the  class  chiefly  susceptible  of  determinative  modifi* 
cation)  is  not  preceded  by  a  determinative,  we  may  safely  conaider  the 
accessory  as  merely  explicative  or  epithetic,  but  when  such  noons  are 
preceded  by  a  determinative,  we  cannot  conclude  that  the  aooeesoryis 
not  merely  explicative,  because  the  noun  may  be  rendered  determi- 
nate by  something  else,  though  not  by  the  accessory,  and  may  on  this 
account  be  accompanied  by  the  determinative  sign.  This  mode  of 
indication  would  also  fail  us  whenever  the  word  to  which  the  accessory 
is  attached  happens  to  be  one  of  that  class  which  does  not  take  a 
determinative,  (because,  naturally  and  necessarily,  always  determi- 
nate,) for  example,  proper  name$y  generally  in  our  language  abetraet 
nouns^  and  pereonal  pronoune,  (13)  The  nature  of  the  accessory  must 
therefore  be  determined  by  the  sense.  No  rule  for  doing  this,  founded 
<m  the  form  of  language,  is  of  universal  application.  (14)  If  fixed  rules 
of  punctuation  were  adopted  and  consistently  followed,  these  two 
kinds  of  accessories  might  always  be  distinguished  in  written  language. 
We  subjoin  some  examples  of  the  explicatite  aceemory  fon  the 
porpose  of  clearer  illustration. 

(16)  "  My  lord  of  Hereford  here,  tohom  you  call  hingy 
Is  a  foul  traitor  to  proud  Hereford's  king. 

"Whom  you  call  king,"  is  in  this  place  to  be  regarded  as  ape- 
renthetie  explicative  proposition.  The  sense  of  the  principal  proposition 
is  not  dependent  on  it.  It  was  not  alone  "as  called  king"  by  his 
followers,  that  Hereford  was  a  traitor.  His  treason  was  not  limited 
to  this  circumstance,  nor  is  it  as  displayed  or  indicated  by  this 
circumstance  that  the  speaker  here  asserts  his  treason.  He  rather 
asserts  him  to  be  a  traitor  in  despite  of  this  circumstance.  (16)  In 
the  following  compound  proposition,  "God,  who  sitteth  above,  and 
presides  in  high   authority  over  all  worlds,   is   mindfVil  of  man," 


kinds  of  a<y;eaBorlea.    (18)  How  miut  the  nature  of  the  aooeaaorybe  deUrmloedf   (14) 
What  b  said  of  a  means  of  determining  it  in  written  language  ? 

(15)  Bepeat  the  example  here  given  and  the  remarka  made  upon  it    (16)  Dhirtnte  ttit 
distinetloB  betweao  oompteOng  and  wpUcattYO  aooaaaories  by  a  Mooad  azampki 
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the  two  a^jeotiye  aooessory  propositions,  ^*  who  sitteth  abore,  and 
presides  in  high  authority  over  all  worlds,"  maj  be  considered.  If 
we  please,  as  merely  ezplicative  or  epithetic.  But  in  the  proposition 
written  as  Dr.  Chalmers  has  in  fact  written  it,  *^The  Gk>d  who 
aitteth  above,"  &c,  these  accessories  become  essential  parts  of  the 
complete  subject  of  the  principal  proposition.* 

(17)  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  lines  of  demarcation  between  the 
completing  and  the  epithetic  (teeesBory  (and  the  same,  we  believe,  may 
be  said  of  the  completing  and  epithetic  adjeetwe)  are  not  always  per- 
fectly clear.    To  illustrate,  by  an  example : — 

''  O  pity,  great  Father  of  light  I  (then  I  cried) 
Thy  creature,  who  &in  would  not  wander  from  Thee  I" 

It  might,  perhaps,  be  a  question  here  to  which  class  of  accessories  we 
should  refer  the  proposition,  *'Who  fain  would  not  wander  from 
Thee  I"  It  seems  to  us,  that  it  is  rather  to  be  referred  to  the  class  of 
epithetic  accessories.  The  same  remark  may  be*  made  of  the  aocessorlea 
in  the  following  compound  proposition  : — 

'^  Twas  thus  by  the  glare  of  false  science  betrayed,. 
That  leads^  to  bewilder;  and  dazzles^  to  hlind^^  &c. 

(18)  The  distinction  which  we  have  been  considering  may  be  thought 
logical  rather  than  grammatical^  since  in  both  kinds  of  accessory  the 

form  is  exactly  the  same.  We  admit  that,  except  in  the  use  or  omission 
of  the  determinatives,  when  the  antecedent  is  a  word  susceptible  of 
that  limitation  which  a  determinative  indicates,  the  distinction  is  not 
exhibited  by  any  thing  in  the  structure  of  our  language.  Bat  the 
distinction  deterves  the  notice  of  the  grammarian  on  account  of  the  im- 
portant variation  of  meaning  sometimes  involved,  and  it  demands  his 
notice  in  strict  grammatical  analysis,  as  frequently  giving  occasion 
either  for  the  employment  or  the  suppression  of  determinatives.  A 
similar  distinction  may  be  traced  In  other  accessories  besides  the  ad- 
jective accessories. 

It  may  be  prescribed  as  an  exercise  to  advanced  students  to  furnish 


*  Whether  Dr.  Chalmers'  mode  of  expreflsion  here  is  theologically  and 
phUotophically  correct  is  another  question.  The  form  of  the  proposition 
would  seem  to  imply  that  there  may  be  a  Ood  to  whom  these  acoessones 
eaonot  be  attributed  ;  whereas  the  term  God;  in  its  highest  sense  and  Chris- 
tian acceptation,  applies  only  to  the  One  Great  Being  who  "  sitteth  above,**  d^ 

(17)  Bepeat  the  remark  in  rvfersDce  to  the  lines  of  dsmarcaUon  between  theas  two  Uadft 
of  •ooeasorles  and  iUtutrate  by  exsmples. 

(18)  Bepcst  the  labstance  of  the  remirk  in  reibxtnos  to  this  distiaotton 
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examples  of  compound  propositions  oontaining  an  epithetie  aooenorj. 
This  exercise  may  prove  more  difficult  than  some  heretofore  prescribed. 
Let  the  learner  select  examples  ftrom  older  writers,  as  examples  of  the 
explicative  accessory  are  more  frequent  in  them.  The  relative  is  often 
used  by  them  to  introduce  even  a  new  sentence,  as  it  is  employed  in 
Latin.  Abundance  of  accessories  of  this  kind  may  be  found  in  the 
epistle  to  the  Hebrews.    See  ch.  7 :  27 ;  8:5;  0 :  2,  8,  4,  5,  9,  Ac. 

§  114.  What  employed  as  a  Relative  or  CoNJUNcnvE  Pboxouit. 
— (1)  What  (really  the  neuter  form  of  who^  and  originally,  like  it,  iV 
terrogatite)  is  also  employed  as  a  conjunctive  pronoun,  but  with  this 
peculiarity,  that  it  performs  the  functions  of  a  noun  both  in  the  acces- 
sory, and  in  the  ])rincipal  proposition,  or,  in  the  usual  language  of 
grammarians,  includes  both  the  relative  and  the  anteeedenU  (2)  It  is 
thus  equivalent  to  the  determinative  th<it  employed  substantively  in 
tlie  principal  proposition,  and  which  in  the  accessory.  (8)  In  analysii 
some  resolve  every  what  of  this  kind  into  tlie  words  that  which  as  the 
fir8t  step,  and  then  substitute  the  analysis  of  that  which  for  the  analysai 
of  fjchat.  (4)  This  mode  of  proceeding  is,  at  least,  unnecessary.  It 
seems  to  us  improper  as  well  as  unnecessary,  since  it  implies  that  what 
is  a  substitute  for  these  two  words,  or  used  instead  of  them,  and  there- 
fore that  the  use  of  it  is  secondary  and  later  in  origin.  Thb  substitu* 
tion  is  not  proved,  perhaps  cannot  be  proved. 

We  submit  a  few  examples  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  use 
of  wTuit.  Keeping  these  in  view,  the  learner  will  more  readily  com- 
prehend our  remarks  on  the  form  of  accessory  in  which  what  is  eoft- 
ployed. 

(a)  "  What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules, 
*  Is  pride,  the  never-fidling  vice  of  fools." 

(h)  "  What  obeys  reason  is  free." 

(c)  "  What  wounds  his  virtue  wounds  his  peace." 

(d)  "  What  thou  biddest  unargued  I  obey." 

(e)  ^^  What  Ho  admired  and  loved,  his  vital  smile  unfolded  into 

being." 

(/)  "  What  you  call  wisdom  they  esteem  madness." 
(g)  ^^  In  what  I  have  done  I  have  consulted  your  interest" 
(5)  In  examples  (a)  (h)  (c),  what  serves  as  subject  of  both  principal 

1 114.  (1)  Bute  the  pecaliar  niAnner  in  which  tehat  Is  employed  as  a  ooi^an^Te  pro- 
noim.    (S)  To  what  two  words  is  It  eqalvalent?    (8)  Mention  the  mode  in  which 
■nalTie  what  tbos  employed.    (4)  State  the  objections  to  this  mode  of  aimlyBla. 

(^  BtaU  the  poiposes  whioh  %okai  senree  In  Example  a,  In  Example  &,  die. 
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upd  aooeasory  proportion ;  in  (d)  (e)  (/),  as  objeeti^e  modification  of 
the  verbs  in  both  propositions  (or  rather,  perhaps,  in  (d)  as  objective  in 
the  accessory  and  dative  in  the  principal) ;  and  in  (g)  it  forms  with  in  a 
noun  and  preposition  modification  of  the  principal  and  objective  mo- 
dification of  the  accessary  preposition. 

(6)  Tliere  b  another  and,  we  think,  a  better — a  more  philosophical, 
as  well  as  an  easier  way  of  treating  compound  propositions  of  this 
kind ;  namely,  to  consider  what  as  connected  with  the  accessory  alone, 
and  then  to  regard  the  accessory  including  tchat  as  a  mbstantive  acces- 
0orj  proposition,  or,  if  you  please,  an  a^ective  accessory  proposition 
employed  sitbstantwely  (in  a  manner  analogous  to  the  adjective  em- 
ployed substantively),  the  accessory  performing  some  function  of  a 
noun  to  the  principal  proposition.  (7)  By  way  of  illustration,  let  us 
give  a  succinct  analysis  of  the  above  examples.  In  example  (a)  the 
accessory,  ^^  What  the  weak  head  with  strongest  bias  rules,^*  consti- 
tutes the  subject  of  *^  is  *^  (the  verb  of  the  principal  proposition).  In 
the  same  manner,  ^^  What  obeys  reason,**  and  ^^  What  wounds  his  vir- 
tue,** are  subjects  in  the  compound  propositions  in  which  they  occur. 
In  example  (<£)  ^^  What  thou  biddest,*'  modified  by  *'  unargued,**  is  the 
ol^ective  (we  think,  more  properly,  the  dative)  modification  to  ^^obey** 
(the  verb  of  the  principal  proposition).  In  (e)  ^^  What  he  admired 
and  loved,**  is  objective  modification  to  the  verb  ^^ui^foldcd;^'*  and  in 
(/)  "  What  you  call  wisdom,*'  is  objective  modification  to  "  esteem.*' 
In  example  (g)  ^^  In  what  I  have  done,'*  is  noun  and  preposition  modi- 
fication to  "have  consulted  your  interest.** 

(8)  If  the  reader  will  attentively  consider  these  and  similar  exam- 
ples, and  especially  the  last^  in  which  t^Aa^  is  preceded  by  a  preposition, 
he  will,  perhaps,  find  reason  for  agreeing  with  us  that  this  last  is  the 
preferable  method  of  analysis.  It  is  manifest  that  the  preposition  in 
infiuences  the  whole  accessory  and  serves  as  intermediate  between  it 
and  ^^  have  consulted  your  interest,*'  and  that  the  whole  thought  ex- 
pressed in  the  accessory  stands  precisely  in  the  same  relation  to  the 
principal  proposition  as  a  single  noun  coming  after  in  would  stand  in  a 
simple  proposition.  (9)  The  analysis  of  this  kind  of  compound  propo- 
sitions is,  if  we  adopt  this  mode,  to  be  conducted  exactly  according  to 
the  rules  given  for  conducting  the  analysis  of  compound  propositions 
having  substantive  accessories.    (10)  If  the  accessory  is  subject  of  the 


(S)  Bepeat  what  to  laid  of  another  way  of  treating  pfropodtiona  in  which  iohat  reUrtiTe 
ooeart.    (7)  Illustrate  thto  mode  of  treatment  by  a  sneclnct  analjrsia  of  the  aboTe  example«i 

(8)  Bepeat  the  substance  of  what  to  said  in  fltror  of  thto  mode  of  analysis.  (9)  WlMt  ii 
■aid  of  the  order  of  conducting  the  analysto  ?    (1^)  Btate  the  order  to  bo  obserred. 
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principal  proposition,  analyze  it  when  the  subject  comes  In  regolar  or* 
der  to  be  considered ;  if  the  accessory  is  objective  or  nonn  and  prepo* 
sition  modification,  let  it  be  analyzed  in  its  proper  place  when  it  comes 
nnder  consideration  as  a  part  of  the  predicate  of  the  principal  proposi- 
tion. 

§  115.  OOMPOTTND   RbLATITES   AND    TBI    AcOBSSOBIBS    VQSIIXD    BT 

THKiB  Hblp. — (1]  The  following  compounds  of  vfho^  which  and  what^ 
are  formed  by  adding  to  them  the  words  ever  or  m,  or  both  $o  and  awr, 
whoever^  uho$Oy  whasoeter ;  vhiehever^  which^oeter ;  whatettr^  iffAoteK 
mer,  (2)  When  tubstantitely  employed,  these  words  perform  Amotions 
similar  to  what^  and  the  accessory  in  which  they  occnr  may  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  in  analysis,  as  the  examples  which  we  have  con* 
sidered  in  the  last  section.  (8)  Whoeoer^  who§o  and  whosoeter^  like  the 
primitive  who^  are  always  employed  as  nonns ;  iehieheoer^  whieh$o&m'^ 
whaUioer  and  toAotsMMr,  are  frequently  nsed  as  adjectives  acoompanied 
by  the  nonn  which  they  modify,  and  may  sometimes,  not  always,  like 
which  nsed  in  the  same  way,  be  treated  as  determinatiye  a^Jecttyei. 
(4)  We  subjoin  some  examples  of  the  manner  in  which  these  compoond 
coi\janctiye  prononns  are  employed  in  accessory  propositions.  Whd' 
encr  told  you  this  is  mistaken  i—  any  one  who  told  yon  this  is  mistaken. 
Here  the  accessory,  "  Whoevbb  told  you  this^^  may  be  reg&rded  as 
subject  of  the  verb  is,  or  that  of  which  being  mistaken  (the  predicate) 
is  asserted.  "  Whoso  removeth  stones  shall  be  hurt  herewith."  Who- 
EYES  is  always  idle  is  useless  and  contemptible,  "  Whosoever  commit- 
teth  sin  is  the  servant  of  sin."  In  all  these,  as  in  the  first  examf^ 
the  accessory  may  be  regarded  as  the  subject  of  the  compound  propo- 
sition. ^^  And  giveth  it  to  whomsoever  He  will.*'  Here  the  aecessoiyi 
*^  to  whomsoever  He  will,"  serves  as  noun  and  preposition  modification 
to  the  verb  "  givetli"  in  the  principal  proposition.  Whichever  of  thess 
boots  you  prrfer  is  at  your  service.  Whichever  of  these  boohs  you  pre^ 
fer  you  may  take.  "  Whichever  of  these  books  you  prefer,"  is  subject 
in  the  first,  and  objective  modification  of  the  verb  of  the  main  asser- 
tion in  the  second  example.  Whichever  and  whichsoever  are  seldom 
used,  except  as  determinatives  accompanying  a  noun  which  they  mo- 
dify. But  even  in  this  case  the  accessory  into  which  they  enter  may 
often  be  most  conveniently  considered  as  substantive.    Thus,  Whidi' 

S  lis.  (1)  Enumerate  the  oomponnds  of  tMo,  vshieK,  and  tohiO,  telMog  bow  thej  at 
fbniMd.  (2)  Btkte  what  to  laid  of  tbeae  compoands  sDbttantlTalf  employed,  and  of  tlM  ae- 
iBMorlea  into  which  they  enter.  (8)  What  to  said  of  the  manner  in  which  these  proaooBt 
are  iMpectiTelf  employed?  (4)  Ilhiatrate  the  use  of  theeompoonda  of  uho  bjazanifki 
The  compoonda  of  mUoA  in  Uke  mannar.    The  oompouida  of  io4al 
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«Mr  C0nr$e  tuiU  ymt  ^»iU  tuU  me.  Here  *^  Whieksoer  cowne  iuiti  you^ 
may  be  considered  the  sabject  of  "  wiU  mit  mm."  ^^  Whatever  pnrifiea 
fortifies  also  the  heart."  Here  ^  Whatever  purifies"  (the  heart)  is  sab- 
jeot  oi  the  assertion  ^^  fortifies  also  the  heart." 

"  Whate'er  adorns 
The  princely  dome,"  &c. 

"  His  tuneful  breast  eiyoys." 

Here  **  whatever  adorns,"  &c.  is  objective  modification  to  the  verb  ^*  tnr 
joyt ."  "  I  will  do  whatsoever  thou  sayest  to  me."  The  verb  "  <2o  " 
has  for  objective  modification  the  accessory  ^^  whatsoever  thou  sayest 
to  me,"  as  may  be  perceived  by  asking  the  question,  vohat  mil  I  dot 
Ans.  "  Whatsoever  thou  sayest  to  me." 

(5)  All  these  compound  pronouns  may  be  regarded  as  having  an 
indefinite  antecedent. 

(6)  Of  these  compound  coi\junctive  pronouns  whoec&r  and  whatever 
are  in  fi'equent  use.  Whichever  is  less  used  at  present,  and  when  used 
generally  accompanies  its  noun,  like  other  a^ectives,  as  we  have  al- 
ready noticed.  The  other  forms,  ir^o,  whtsoeoer^  which9oever^  vfhat- 
Boever^  may  be  regarded  as  antiquated,  or,  at  least,  they  *^  are  chiefiy 
found  in  poetry  or  legal  documents." — D'Ortey, 

We  shall  hereafter  have  to  notice  another  use  of  some  of  these 
compound  pronouns  in  the  formation  of  a  different  description  of  ao- 
oessories.  (See  §  138 :  25,  et  seq.) 

(7)  Before  we  dismiss  this  subject,  it  must  be  observed  that  we 
find  frequent  examples  of  toko  employed  ind^nitely  (without  an  an- 
tecedent expressed),  like  what  and  die  compound  relatives.  These 
examples  are  found  chiefly  in  poetry  and  in  the  prose  of  our  older 
writers,  particularly  in  the  authorized  version  of  the  Scriptures.  (8) 
Examples ; 

"  Who  lives  to  nature  rarely  can  be  poor ; 
Who  lives  to  &ncy  never  can  be  rich." 

^^  Whoh  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth."  ^^  Whom  he  would  he 
dew,  and  whom  he  would  he  kept  alive,  and  whom  he  would  he  set 
up,  and  WHOM  he  would  he  put  down."  ^*  Wuo  steals  my  purse  steals 
trash."  In  these  examples  who  is  equivalent  to  ?u  who^  and  whom  to 
Aim  whom,  "  Whom  the  gods  love  die  young." — Byron.  Whom  is  here 
i—  to  tho$e  whom ;  but  the  form  of  expression  is  not  to  be  imitated. 


(S)  How  may  all  these  oompoand  pronouns  be  regarded  ? 

(8)  Tell  which  of  them  are  ia  frequent  vae,  tmd  whioh  antiquated. 

CO  la  %Dho  eT«r  emoloyed  In  a  manner  similar  to  what  t   (8)  IDostrate  bj  examples 
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It  18  flhookingly  awkward,  if  not  absolotely  contrary  to  the  mage  of 
oar  language.  (9)  Sach  ezpreaaioiifl  as,  ^^  I  know  who  wrote  that  lat- 
ter,*' may  be  referred  to  the  eame  Ghisa :  noho  being  here  —  him  iiAi^ 
perhaps  who  should  be  considered  in  saoh  expressions  as  the  interroga- 
tive, and  the  accessory  classed  as  an  interrogative  objective  aeeettcry 
proposition^  or  as  an  insensible  extension  of  this  form  of  accessory. 

(10)  It  is  not  necessary  to  treat  the  accessories  in  which  toho  is  thus 
employed  as  we  treat  those  formed  with  what  and  the  compound  pro- 
nouns, though  it  is  obvious  that  they  might  readily  be  so  treated; 
namely  as  substantive  accessories.  (11)  The  reason  that  we  would 
not  treat  these  as  the  accessory  with  what  is  that  they  are  exoepticni- 
al  cases  of  the  use  of  who.  This  is  not  its  ordinary  function  in  con- 
struction. The  antecedent  may  always  be  readily  supplied  either  in 
the  form  of  a  noun  or  pronoun,  in  which  case  who  performs  its  usual 
part.  But  not  so  with  what.  You  cannot  supply  an  anteoedent  to 
it,  but  must,  if  you  attempt  to  change  the  form  of  expression,  rgect 
what  altogether  and  substitute  that  which  for  it,  and  then,  instead  of 
giving  an  account  of  wlMt  in  the  analysis,  you  only  give  an  account 
of  on  equivalent  expression.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  com- 
pound pronouns. 

(12)  We  may  remark  here,  for  the  warning  of  the  student,  that  it 
is  not  uncommon  to  find  writers  of  high  reputation  and  undoubted 
learning  commit  errors  in  the  use  of  conjunctive  pronouns.  Thus 
"  Men  WHOM  they  supposed  could  be  rendered  subservient  to  their 
schemes  of  siwliation."  What  is  the  subject  of  "  could  be  rendered^ 
&c.,  in  this  ill-constructed  proposition  ?  It  is  not  men^  for  that  word 
has  its  function  in  connection  with  a  part  of  the  sentence  here  omit- 
ted. The  writer  did  not  mean  to  say  that  men  whom  they  (referring 
to  some  other  party)  supposed^  that  is  men  modified  by  the  expression 
"  whom  they  supposed^ "  "  could  be  rendered,"  &c.,  but  that  mtn 
should  be  modified  by  all  that  we  have  quoted  of  the  sentence.  The 
sense  would  be  correctly  expressed  by  sajring  men  wno  they  supposed 
eould  be,  A;c.  We  have  already  noticed  a  similar  error  in  an  expres- 
sion repeatedly  employed  by  several  translators  of  the  gospels.  (Ses 
§107.  note,) 


(9)  What  other  kind  of  expressions  might  be  referred  to  the  same  ckss  T    And  to 
other  cJsss  may  they  perhaps  be  more  properly  referred  T 

(10)  Is  it  required  that  we  should  treat  these  accessories  formed  with  toKo  ind^/kdt§  m 
we  treat  those  formed  with  wfuU  t  (11 )  State  the  reason  assigned  ftv  this  differeaoe  lit  tba 
mode  of  anal^'siit. 

(12)  Bepeat  the  remark  about  the  Impfoper  use  of  relativea^ 
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(18)  The  learner  will  notice  that,  though  the  oonjanctive  prononn 
generally  refers  to  a  noan  as  its  antecedent — as  that  which  the  ac- 
cessory proposition  modifies — it  sometimes  refers  to  a  proposition^ 
or  rather  to  the  predicate  or  part  of  the  predicate  of  a  proposition. 
(14)  When  this  is  the  case,  we  employ  the  conjonctive  tohich^  not  toJio^ 
nor  tJiat,  Example,  He  tells  the  truths  tohich  you  do  not.  Here  whieh 
refers  to  the  predicate  of  the  preceding  proposition,  namely,  telling 
the  truth.  This  is  what  you  do  not.  The  accessory  may  here  be 
regarded  as  employed  instead  of  the  co-ordinate  proposition,  akd  that 
i$  uhat  you  do  not.  This  latter  is  the  more  natural  and  the  prefer- 
able form  of  expression.  The  other  may  be  considered  as  an  extmnon 
of  the  adjective  accessory  beyond  its  original  purpose.  Jle  is  faithful^ 
which  that  man  is  not  *-  and  that  man  is  not  so.  Here  the  antece- 
dent is  the  adjective  faitl^ful — part  of  the  predicate  of  the  preceding 
proposition. 

(15)  The  antecedent  is  sometimes  found  involved  in  an  adjective 
pronoun — in  other  words,  it  is  the  noun  which  the  adjective  pronomi 
represents.  We  might  propose  as  examples,  Thbib  motixes  are  un- 
lanoton  who  performed  this  act ;  His  is  the  crown  who  gems  the  tietory. 
These  forms  of  expression  are  not  perhaps  consistent  with  good  taste 
in  prose  composition;  but  they  are  sometimes  met  in  poetry;  for 
example: 

"  How  beauteous  are  theib  feet, 
Who  stand  on  Zion's  hill  I" 
**  The  prison  of  his  tyranny  who  reigns 
By  our  delay." 

"  To  know 
Of  things  above  his  world^  and  of  thxib  bemg 
Who  dwell  in  heaven,  whose  excellence  he  saw 
Transcend  his  own  so  &r ;  whose  radiant  forms, 
Divine  effblgence,  whose  high  power,  so  far 
Exceeded  hQiDan,"  &c. 

ExEBOisBs  I.,  XL,  &c. — Form  compound  propositions  involving  the 
use  of  the  compound  relatives  whoever^  wJiatever^  &c. 

§  116.  Peotuar  Use  of  the  Wobd  Thebb  in  the  Gommenpemekt  of 
Pbopositions. — (1)  We  may  here  notice  an  idiomatic  form  of  expression, 


(18)  What  is  said  of  the  ooi\Janctire  representing  a  predicate  ?    (1 4)  Which  of  the 
jnnctire  pronoana  la  employed  for  thia  porpoM?    niaatrate  \>y  examples.    How  may  this 
aooeaaorjr  be  regarded  ? 

(15)  Bepeat  what  la  said  of  the  antecedent  being  ftmad  In  an  a^joctiye  pronoun ;  and  fllvfr 
trate  hj  examples. 

f  116w  (1)  Bute  what  la  said  of  an  idioxnatio  nae  of  the  word  thus.    (S)  What  iDpnnM- 
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oommon  in  our  langaage,  in  which  the  word  thsbb  la  employed  in  a 
peculiar  manner  to  introduce  the  predicate  of  a  proposition,  before  the 
aabjeot  is  announced.  This  happens  chiefly  when  the  verb  !»  if  is 
employed  to  express  the  whole  predicate.  * 

(2;  Oar  reason  for  noticing  this  particular  form  of  propontions  in 
this  place  is,  that  the  subject  noun  of  such  propositions  is  very  often, 
though  not  always,  modified  by  an  a^ectlve  accessory  proposition. 
The  form  commencing  with  the  word  thebb  is  well  suited  to  have  this 
kind  of  modification  attached  to  it,  and  we  thus  avoid  the  awkward- 
ness of  first  announcing  a  subject  with  a  long  modification,  and  then 
following  it  up  by  such  a  disproportioned  predicate  (we  mean  as  to 
weight  of  sound)  as  the  naked  verb  To  Be.  (8)  The  following  exaoH 
ples  will  illustrate  our  meaning ;  Thxrs  ar#  numy  men  who  Mem  te 
he  the  fnere  Blaces  of  their  appetites  and  paaeione,  Thkbb  eae 
men  who  appear  wholly  unfit  to  he  their  own  masten.  These 
are  equivalent  to  many  men  who  teem  to  he  the  mire  donee  e(f  their  op- 
petitei  andpaeeione  abb  ;  eome  men  who  appear  wholly  unfit  te  he  their 
own  maeten  abb.  (4)  The  verb  are  used  in  this  last  way  appean  te 
unsupported  and  awkward,  so  ill  matched  with  the  many-worded  sab- 
ject  with  which  it  is  connected,  that  it  ofifends  our  sense  of  proportioa 
and  harmony.  This  is,  no  doubt,  partly  the  reason  of  adopting  the 
construction  commencing  with  thebb.  (5)  It  may  be  doubted  whe- 
ther this  use  of  tuebe  is  to  be  considered  as  only  an  ineeneihle  exten- 
sion of  its  common  adverbial  use  from  cases  in  which  the  objects 
whose  existence  is  predicated  are  within  the  view  of  the  speaker,  and 
the  hearer^s  attention  directed  to  them,  to  cases  in  which  the  objects 
are  not  literally  thebb,  but  indicated  with  something  of  the  deter- 
minateness  of  objects  to  which  we  point  by  a  gesture  of  the  hand  ot 
head.  (6)  But  whatever  may  be  the  history  of  this  form  of  con- 
struction, or  at  whatever  period  it  may  have  been  introduced  in  our 
language,  thebb  now  performs  in  such  cases  a  ftmction  similar  to  that 
of  the  representative  words  called  pronouns — a  fhnction  very  similar 
to  that  which  it  performs  when  we  employ  it  as  a  substitute  for  a 
subject  reserved  to  be  fully  presented  after  the  predicate  has  first 

*  Tlie  general  use  of  this  mode  of  expreamon,  when  the  verb  to  he  with- 
out modification  expresses  the  predicate,  conoeals  the  fact  that  this  verb 
so  often  forms  the  whole  predicate  of  propositiona.  (See  §  46.   Note,  p  82.) 


Uon  has  this  with  the  adjectlTe  aooesaoiy  ?  (8)  Illastnto  this  idiomatic  nae  by  ezamplflU 
(4)  What  Is  remarked  of  tho  eqnlTilent  jnopodtions  withont  Aarw,  and  of  a  reMon  fiir 
adopting  this  constraotion  ?    (5)  What  to  sdd  of  the  origin  of  this  constraetion  f    (S)  WhSt 
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been  expressed.  (See  §108.)  00  The  differenoe  between  the  nse  of 
it  and  there  is  that  it  is  the  sabstitnte  for  a  subject  expressed 
afterwards  in  the  form  of  a  substantiTe  accessory  proposition,  there 
merely  serves  the  purpose  of  enabling  ns  to  throw  the  subject  after  the 
verb,  which  subject  may  or  may  not  be  modified  by  an  a^eotive  ac- 
cessory. (8)  Both  words  enable  us  to  change  the  order  and  bring  the 
most  ponderous  part  of  the  compound  proposition  last,  and  thus  ob- 
tain a  stronger  and  more  harmonious  arrangement. 

(9)  This  word  there,  as  we  have  hinted  above,  is  often  employed 
in  the  same  manner  when  no  accessory  is  to  be  introduced  to  modify 
the  sulyect  noun,  but  when  for  some  reason  it  is  desirable  to  throw  the 
subject  after  the  verb ;  as,  Thebx  toere  many  ladies  at  the  oiMmbly. 
(10)  It  is  worthy  of  remark  in  thia  connection  that  there  is  often  em- 
ployed  in  interrogative  propositions ;  and  particularly  that  when  so  em« 
ployed,  it  is  placed,  like  the  subject  noun  in  other  interrogative  ex- 
pressions, after  the  verb.  This  looks  like  serving  as  a  eubetitute  (for 
the  moment)  or  npresentative  of  the  subject  noon.  (11)  For  exam* 
pie :  Is  THXRB  another  human  being  that  wmld  aetinthe  eame  mat^ 
nerf  le  thkbb  any  pereon  there?  The  use  of  such  expressions  as  this 
last  seems  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  admission  that  there  employed 
in  the  manner  we  are  now  describing  was  originally  simply  the  ad- 
verb \>f  place.  In  this  case,  we  should  have  expected  it  to  exclude 
the  use  of  the  second  there  to  denote  place.  •(12)  We  are  at  a  loss  fbr 
a  name  by  which  to  distinguish  this  use  of  the  word  there.  It  ought 
to  be  distinguished  in  analysis.  We  may  venture  to  adopt  (for  the 
sake  of  distinction)  the  name  there  mbjectwe  for  this  peculiar  employ- 
ment of  there  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  a  proposition,  without 
intending  to  give  sanction  to  any  particular  explanation  of  this  idiom. 
There  was  perhaps  originally  used  <mly  to  modify  a  predicate,  but  in 
this  idiom  its  function  is  transferred  to  the  subject,  and  rather  with 
the  purpose  of  effectiii^  a  modification  of  the  arrangement  than  of 
the  sense.  This  much  must  be  admitted,  even  though  it  should  b« 
contended  that  it  still,  as  to  form^  modifies  the  predicate—that  is  to 
say,  the  verb  to  he, 

EzxBoisEs. — ^Form  compound  propositions  exemplifying  the  usage 
of  there  iSy  there  are^  there  woe,  &o. ' 

^  Mid  of  th«  Auction  which  there  thus  OMd  nov  peribnnB  in  the  language?  (7)  What  li 
Mid  of  the  dlflbrence  between  tbssx  used  In  thla  manner  and  r  subeMuHve  t  (8)  Whift 
la  common  to  both  words  ? 

(9)  IsTHSU  thus  nsed  only  when  the  snt^Jeot  Is  oompleted  by  an  adJeotlTo  aooeesoiyt 
(10)  Bepeat  the  remark  aboat  there  In  interrogillTe  propositions  ?  (11)  Famish  examples, 
ttdnpaaitihMobiarTatlonwhielifeUowittMB.  (U)  WbatiiatidorftnmetodiBtiogaMi 
thlf  QM  of  the  word  naon? 
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NooL — ^We  may  notice  that  Hie  word  there  is  aometimeB  empkjed  in 
the  Mme  manner  with  other  verb^  besides  the  verb  to  be.  For  example: 
*' Bnt  if  all  prophecy,  and  ihxrb  come  in,"  dto.  "If  tbebx  eome  into  your 
aasemblj  a  man  with  a  gold  ring,"  dec  "Thkbx  shall  no  man  eee  me  and 
live.**  "Thkbx  remaineth  therefore  a  rest  to  the  people  of  God."  *' There 
remaineth  no  mor^  sacrifice  for  sins."     **THxaE  went  with  him  a  band  of 


men." 


"lAtfee  THERE  a  man  with  soul  so  dead!" 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  connection  that  there;  now  recognised 
as  an  adverb  of  place,  is  originally  a  determinative  word,  and  that  there  is 
but  a  step  from  the  determinative  to  .the  pronominal  or  representative  fune* 
tion,  as  is  abundantly  exemplified  in  the  history  of  the  conjunctive  pronouns 
in  our  own  and  in  other  languages.  {See  addUianal  obeervations  on  the  pro- 
noune  who,  which,  that,  §  159.)  To  explain  the  manner  in  which  there  csme 
to  be  used  to  indicate  place  is  perfectly  easy.  There  is  simply,  when  it  is 
so  used,  a  suppression  of  the  word  place.  There,  being  the  dative  of  thai, 
and  place  being  implied,  means  in  thai  place.  But  the  fact  that  there  b  a 
dative  esse  seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  explaining  the  particular  ussge 
which  we  are  considering  in  any  other  manner  than  as  an  extension  of  the 
adverbial  use.  Thb  tubjective  use  of  there,  has  not,  so  jfar  as  we  know,  been 
satisfactorily  explained  either  by  grammarians  or  philologista  We  recooi- 
mend  the  history  of  the  introduction  of  this  idiom  to  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  access  to  the  fragments  of  the  old  language  which  approach  in 
age  the  Anglo-Saxon  period.  We  find  some  examples  of  this  idiom  in  Wicli^ 
such  as  "And  there  ben  many  that  entren  bi  it"  But  he  uses  it  much 
less  than  the  later  translators ;  indeed,  he  seems  generally  to  avoid  it^  and  to 
adopt  another  form  of  expression.  Some  of  the  examples  found  in  his  trans- 
lation are  different  from  those  in  modem  use,  and  might  perhaps  help  to 
account  for  this  idiomatic  use.  Thus;  "  And  there  weren  in  Jerusalem,"  Ac 
*  In  Jerusalem  "  may  here  be  i*egarded  as  an  expansion  of  there  in  apposition 
with  it^  both  being  in  the  same  case  *-  And  in  that  place,  namely,  injer%uaiem, 
were,  Ac  May  we  not  here  have  an  example  of  the  way  in  which  the 
transition  was  made  from  the  common  adverbial  use  to  that  which  we  ars 
considering  f 

We  think,  upon  the  whole,  that  this  subjective  use  of  there  has  meet 
likely  originated  from  an  imitation  of  the  French  idiom,  or  an  ineeneible  ex- 
teneion  of  the  adverbial  use — ^perhaps  partly  from  both.  The  French  il-y-a 
is  not  precisely  analogous  to  our  expr^ion,  since  the  il — the  pronominal 
word — is  retained ;  the  verb  too  is  different  in  meaning,  and  b^dei;  is  al- 
ways singular  like  the  unipenonal  verbc  And  yet  it  may  have  suggested 
the  use  of  our  form  there  ie,  there  are,  at  a  time  when  our  language  received 
many  other  modifications  from  the  influence  of  the  Norman  Conquest  The 
word  there,  as  thus  employed,  seems  to  retain  Uie  determinative  force  origi- 
nally belonging  to  it;  as  a  case  of  (Adrf— whilst  the  hidioation  of  place    implied 
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in  its  pnrelj  adrerbial  use  is  almost  lost^  or  at  least  greatly  obsoored.  LUct 
thai,  it  indicates  something  aloof  from  the  speaker  pointed  ont  to  the  notice 
of  the  hearer,  bnt^  now  at  leasts  no  longer  bj  a  reference  to  mere  locality. 

§  117.  We  come  next  to  treat  of  the  arrangement  of  this  kind 
of  modification ;  and,  separately,  of  the  arrangement  of  the  whole  ad- 
jective accessory  proposition  in  reference  to  the  compound  proposition, 
and  of  the  arrangement  of  the  conjunctive  pronoun  in  the  accessory 
proposition. 

Ist  Arrangement  of  the  Adjective  Accessobt  in  thx 
Compound  Proposition. — (1)  The  most  appropriate  place  for  the 
introduction  of  the  adjective  accessory  is  immediately  after  the  word 
which  it  modifies.  (2)  In  this  case  we  suspend  the  progress  of  the 
main  assertion  till  the  modification  expressed  by  the  accessory  is 
applied.  Thus  in  the  example,  The  man  who  acts  virtuouslt 
deserves  the  approbation  of  his  fellow-men,  at  man,  the  antecedent-^ 
the  word  to  be  modified — ^we  suspend  the  progress  of  the  main 
assertion,  till  the  modification  who  acts  iHrtuously  is  introduced. 

(3)  This  order  is  perfectly  natural,  since  the  accessory  proposition, 
like  an  adjective  in  similar  circumstances,  constitutes  part  of  the 
complete  subject,  and  is  therefore  closely  attached  to  the  subject 
noun.  It  is  not  asserted  in  the  example  that  what  is  expressed  by 
the  subject  noun  man,  that  is,  any  or  eveiy  man,  or  man  merely  as 
man,  deserves  approbation,  but  man  described  by  the  following 
accessory — namely,  The  man  who  acts  virtuously, 

(4)  In  the  English  language,  however,  we  do  not  adhere  rigorously 
— ^not  so  rigorously,  for  example,  as  in  French — to  the  practice  of 
introducing  the  accessory  in  immediate  oonneotaon  with  the  antecedent, 
or  modified  noun.  (6)  We  often  allow  other  modifications  which 
customarily  follow  the  noun,  as,  for  example,  the  noun  and  preposition, 
to  take  precedence  of  the  accessory  and  separate  it  from  the  antecedent ; 
thus.  The  paintings  of  the  old  masters  which  we  saw  yesterday.  Here 
the  noun  and  preposition  of  the  old  masters  comes  between  the  ante- 
cedent paintings  and  the  accessory  which  we  saw  yesterday.    (6)  The 

1 117.  (1)  Which  is  the  most  appropriate  plac«  for  Uie  Introdaction  of  Ui«  «4Jeotiy«  •»- 
«eflBoi7?  (2)  Describe  what  Is  done  to  Introdace  the  accessoiy.  IlloBtrate  by  exampla^ 
(8)  What  ii  said  of  the  order  of  arraDgement  described  ? 

(4)  Do  we  always  adhere  to  this  order  in  SngUshf  (0)  Whst  kind  of  modification  it 
•ometimes  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  the  a^leotfre  aooessoiy  ?  Ulnstnta  by  an  azan^ 
pla    (6)  What  helps  sooMtlnMS  to  seome  peivloalty  to  oomponod  propoaltioni  thus  ar- 
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diBtixictloa  between  who  and  wliioh  obeerred  in  the  modem  kngiiage 
■eoores  perspiooity  to  ezpreesions  like  the  preoeding»  when  the 
antecedent  and  noon  with  preposition,  like  painting$  and  matUn^  are 
the  names  the  one  of  persons  and  the  other  of  things.  Thns  we  Imow 
above  that  which  is  intended  to  represent  jpatnti;i^<,  not  masters.  (7) 
But  if  in  a  compound  sentence  thus  arranged  two  nonns  preoeding 
are  both  the  names  of  persons  or  both  the  nameer  of  things,  the  pronoun 
shonld  always  represent  only  the  last  nonn,  otherwise  we  cannot,  by 
tti&form  of  the  expression,  determine  which  is  intended  to  be  modified 
l^  the  accessory.  The  $m»e  indeed  often  determines  this  completely, 
and  constructions  are  sometimes  formed  in  which  there  is  no  obeonrity 
though  neither  the  collocation  nor  the  pronoun  used  determines  the  inten- 
tion of  the  author.  (8)  But  compound  propositions  of  this  kind  should  be 
avoided  as  much  as  possible.  Even  when  the  sense  determines  the  in- 
tention of  the  writer  or  speaker,  the  interposition  of  words,  especially 
of  nouns,  between  the  antecedent  and  the  accessory  proposition.  Is 
generally  awkward  and  betrays  want  of  skill  in  arrangement.  (9)  We 
may  observe,  that  in  writing  our  language  we  are  not  as  partionlar  in 
the  arrangement  of  theseT  adjective  accessories  as  is  desirable  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  a  perfectly  transparent  and  elegant  style. 

2d.  AbRANGEMKNT    of    the    CoKJUKCnVE    pRONOtTK    W    THE 

Accessory  Proposition. — (10)  The  general  rule  for  the  collocation 
of  the  conjunctive  pronoun  in  the  accessory  proposition  is  peifecdy 
dear  and  easy,  and  the  reason  in  which  it  originates  obvious.  (11) 
Since  the  pronoun  in  this  case  is  not  only  rejjresentaHvey  but  con- 
junctive, serving  to  indicate  the  junction  of  the  aocessoiy  with  a 
word  in  the  principal  proposition,  it  is  naturally  placed  between  the 
things  which  it  serves  to  conjoin  ;  namely,  the  modified  word  and 
the  modifying  accessory :  hence  it  obtains  the  first  plaoe  in  the 
accessory.  (12)  There  is  one  very  common  exception  to  this  general 
rule,  when  the  conjunctive  pronoun  with  a  preposition  serves  the 
function  of  noun  and  preposition  modification.    In  all  such  forma 

rangad?  Illastrata  bj  an  ezBrnple.  (7)  What  is  aiid  In  lefbrenee  to  the  case  in  which  both 
preoeding  nonns  ezpreas  persons  or  both  things  ?  (8)  Repeat  the  remailcs  regarding  com- 
poond  propositions  where  the  sense  alone  and  neither  the  eoUocatkm  nor  pronoon  detar- 
ml&aa  the  reierenoe  of  the  aceessoiy.  (9)  Repeat  obaerratioii  in  itiBriiioe  to  negligence  tn 
arrangement 

(10)  What  is  said  in  reference  to  the  general  role  Aw  the  coDoeatlon  of  the  coqJimoliTt 
pronoun?   (11)  State  the  ml*  giving  the  reason  of  it   (ia)I>ewiibeaiae»eeption;iadlllM 
InU  by  an  tzampU. 
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of  modification  the  preposition  almost  uniFersaUy  takes  the  pr^ 
oedence  in  our  language,  and,  in  the  case  before  us,  it  does  not  yield 
it  even  to  the  conjunctive  word.  Example,  7!^  man  to  whom  ke 
wrote  did  not  receive  his  letter.  Here  the  preposition  to  retains  its 
usual  place  before  the  pronoun,  and  so  comes  between  the  con- 
junctive word  and  the  antecedent 

(18)  In  some  instances,  other  words  beside  the  preposition  precede 
the  conjanctive  pronoun  in  the  adjective  accessory  proposition.  (14) 
These  exceptions,  which  it  might  be  well  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible, 
occur  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  when  which  with  the  preposition  qfiB 
the  modification  of  a  noun  in  the  accegeory  proposition.  For  example : 
Thepropoeition^  Tms  tbuth  of  wmoH  voe  hate  been  considering^  is  im- 
portant.  "  A  multitude  of  evils  beset  us,  Jbr  the  source  of  which  we 
must  look  to  another  quarter.'*  (15)  This  mode  of  expression  seems  to 
be  used  to  avoid  the  employment  of  whose  in  reference  to  things^  or,  in 
other  words,  as  the  genitive  of  which,  (16)  If  we  employ  whose  in  the 
above  propositions  instead  ofwhie\  the  coi^jnnctive  resumes  its  natural 
place  first,  or  next  to  the  preposition  in  the  accessory.  Thus,  The 
proposition  whose  truth  we  ha/ee  heen  considering,  &o.  **'  A  multitude  of 
evils  beset  us,  for"  whose  "  source  we  we  must  look,"  Ac  (17)  We  think 
that  both  these  forms  of  expression  are  inelegant,  and  not  to  be 
imitated,  except  when  the  attempt  to  avoid  them  would  occasion  am- 
biguity or  obscurity,  or  greatly  enfeeble  the  expression. 

Obsebtation. — When  the  eonjtmctive  prononn  happens  to  be  the  sabjeot 
noun  of  the  acoeasory  propositioD,  or  when  the  genitive  whose  is  employed 
to  modify  the  subject  noon,  the  arrangement  occasions  no  difficnltj  in  analy- 
sis^ because  it  corresponds  with  the  usual  order  of  the  members  of  proposi- 
tlons-^the  subject  firsts  the  predicate  last  But  when  the  conjunctive  pro* 
lumn  serves  as  a  modification  of  the  predicate,  the  construction  sometimes 
oocaaions  considerable  difficulty  to  the  young  grammarian  in  his  first  at- 
tempts at  analysii^  becaose  the  order  of  arrangement  is  completely  inverted, 
the  pronoun  which  forms  part  of  the  predicate  taking  precedence  of  the 
subject  When  from  this  cause  any  difficulty  occurs  in  apprehending  the 
relation  which  the  conjunctive  pronoun  holds  to  the  proposition,  the  student 
may  be  taught  to  replace,  for  a  moment^  the  conjunctive  pronoun  by  its  an- 
tecedent^ or  by  a  personal  pronoun,  or  by  the  determinative  this  or  th€U  sub- 
stantively used,  and  then  the  modification  will  &II  naturally  into  its  usual 


(18)  Do  other  wor^  somettniM  take  preoedcnoe  of  the  pronoun  eoqjonotire  T  (14)  De- 
setfbe  these  exceptions,  and  glre  examples.  (15)  For  what  pnrpoie  Is  this  form  of  e:i^reisioii 
employed  r  (16)  What  happens  when  wKote  Is  sabetitatod  for  q^  iektehf  Sxunplaf 
(17)  Repeat  the  remark. 
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poatioD.  By  a  momentary  tobititiitioii  of  this  kind,  we  mgj  readily  cttah 
the  relation  of  the  ooDJuncUye  pronoun  to  the  reet  of  the  propoaitioD.  Thai 
the  aeoeeeory  in  the  compound  proposition.  The  man  whom  tw  asv  (kis 
morning,  will,  by  the  substitution  above  described,  become  we  aaw  him  thit 
morning  ;  or  we  eaw  the  man  thie  morning.  Here  the  relation  of  him  and 
man  to  the  rerb  mw  is  manifest;  and  the  relation  of  whom  in  the  regularly 
constructed  accessory  must  be  the  same. 

§  118.  We  may  here  subjoin  a  few  directions  in  regard  to  the 
use  of  the  relative  or  coojunctiye  pronouns,  and  condense  them  into 
the  form  of  a  rule.  This  rule  is  the  same  in  substance  as  that 
commonly  given  in  our  English  grammars. 

(1)  Tho  conjunctive  pronouns,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  observe, 
have  no  plural  form ;  they  do  nut  indicate  whether  that  which  they 
represent  is  singular  or  plural ;  nor  do  they  indicate  perton.^  (2)  Bat 
when  a  conjunctive  pronoun  serves  as  the  subject  noun  in  an  acoesaoiy 
proposition,  it  must  be  regarded  as  of  the  same  person  and  numb^  as 
the  antecedent  or  antecedents  which  it  represents,  because  the  verb  to 
which  it  is  subject  is  of  that  number  and  person.    Thus  we  say,  I  who 

BEAD,  thou  who  BBADEST,  he  who  BEADS,  W6  who  BEAD,  &C. the  VCrb  tO 

which  who  is  subject  invariably  agreeing  in  number  and  person  with 
the  antecedent.  Hence  the  convenience  of  the  following  condensed 
formula  for  the  guidance  of  tho  learner,  which  may  be  referred  to  as 

(3)  Rule  IIL — ^The  relative  or  conjunctive  pronoun  is  of  the 
same  number  and  person  with  the  antecedent,  and  a  verb  to  which 
it  is  subject  must  also  be  of  the  number  and  person  of  the  ante- 
cedent 

(4)  Obs.  1.  The  learner  will  also  remember  that  the  rule  which  we 
shall  have  occasion  to  give  in  relation  to  subjects  of  different  peraous 
connected  by  copulative  conjunctions,  and  embraced  in  the  same 
assertion  made  by  a  verb  standing  in  a  relation  common  to  these 


*  The  only  rule  to  be  observed  in  regard  to  the  use  of  these  words 
thanselvee  in  construction  is  that  who  is  now  used  exclusively  to  represent 
persons,  or  beings  personified,  which  to  represent  animale  and  inanimate 
things,  and  that  to  represent  either  persons^  or  nonpertonaU.  This  we  have 
shown  at  length  above. 


$  118.  (1)  What  remark  Is  here  repeated  In  referenee  to  the  ooi^iiDotive  proooims? 
(S)  How  must  the  ooi\)tuiotive,  notwithstanding;  be  regarded  when  sal^feet  of  tbeaoeaaorf 
^)  Bepeat  the  rule. 

(4)  Bepeat  the  aubatanoe  of  ObserratSon  I. 
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Bubjects,  applies  to  the  case  in  which  antecedents  of  different  persons 
have  a  common  representative  conjunctive  pronoun,  which  forms  the 
subject  of  an  accessory  proposition.  K  a  cocjunctive  pronoun  repre- 
sents an  antecedent  of  the  first  person  together  with  an  antecedent  of 
the  second  person  or  of  the  third  person,  the  co]]\junctiye  pronoun  is  to 
be  considered  as  of  the  first  person  plural,  and  of  course  the  verb  to 
which  it  may  be  subject  in  the  accessory  must  be  of  the  same  person 
and  number ;  again,  if  the  conjunctive  represents  an  antecedent  of  the 
second  person  together  with  an  antecedent  of  the  third,  it  is  to  be  con- 
sidered as  of  the  second  person,  and  the  verb  accordingly  will  be  of  the 
second  person  plural.  It  will  be  remarked  that  in  such  cases  all  that  is 
indicated  in  our  language  is  that  when  two  or  more  singular  antecedents 
are  represented  by  a  single  conjunctive  pronoun,  the  verb  to  which 
such  coDJnnctive  pronoun  serves  as  subject  must  be  of  the  pluml 
form.  As  there  is  no  distinction  of  persons  plural  marked  by  the  form 
of  our  verbs,  the  person  is  not  indicated.    (See  §  62.) 

(5)  Obs.  II.  It  sometimes  happens  that  the  same  individual  is  re- 
presented by  words  of  different  persons  in  the  subject  and  predicate  of 
the  same  proposition.  Thus,  lam  a  friend;  you  are  an  actor;  ice  are 
men.  The  subjects  of  the  first  and  last  propositions  are  of  the  first 
person,  the  complementary  nouns  of  the  third  person ;  the  subject  of 
the  second  proposition  is  of  the  second  person,  tlie  complementary 
noun  of  the  third  person,  though  the  subject  and  complementary 
nouns  in  the  three  propositions  represent  the  same  party  in  each 
respectively.  Now  such  a  proposition  may  be  followed  by  a  conjunctive 
pronoun  and  accessory,  the  one  referring  to,  the  other  describing  the 
individual  represented  by  the  subject  noun  and  noun  complementary  of 
the  principal  proposition.  Thus,  lam  a  friend  who  tell  you  this^  or, 
/  am  a  friend  who  feels /or  your  mi^or  tunes.  The  question  has  arisen, 
with  which  antecedent,  representing  the  same  individual,  should  the 
conjunctive  pronoun  and  the  verb  in  the  accessory  proposition  agree 
in  person ;  for  instance  in  the  example  before  us,  with  /or  -wii}!  friend  9 
To  answer  this  we  have  only  to  consider  whether  the  accessory  pro- 
position is  intended  to  modify  the  subject  noun  or  the  complementary 
noun  in  the  predicate  of  the  principal  proposition.  If  it  is  designed  by 
the  speaker  or  writer  to  modify  the  subject,  as  for  example  the  subject  in 
the  proposition,  /  am  a  friend  who  tell  you  t^M,  the  verb  must  be,  as 
here,  in  the  first  person ;  and  a  better  arrangement  in  such  cases  will 
be,  in  conformity  with  the  general  rule  laid  down  above,  to  place  the 
accessory  inmiediately  after  the  subject,  and  suspend  the  progress  of 

(6)  Bepeat  the  sabstanoe  of  ObMrvation  IL 
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the  main  assertion  till  onr  subject  is  completed ;  thus,  /  who  tsli.  you 
tkU  am  a  friend,  Jlj  on  the  contrary,  the  accessor j  is  designed  to 
modify  the  noun  in  the  predicate,  the  verb  in  the  accessory  most  agree 
with  that  noun  in  person,  and  the  proper  arrangement  is  that  exhibited 
above  \  Jam  a  friend  viho  febls  for  your  mi^orPune$^»I  a/m  meh  a 
FBII9D  asfeeUy  &c  the  accessory  describing/n'^Tul.  In  the  form,  lam 
a  friend  who  feel  for  your  mitfortunee^  or,  more  properly  arranged,  / 
who  feel  for  your  mitfortunee  am  a  friend^  it  is  /  the  snlyect  that  is 
described  by  the  accessory,  and  not  friend.  The  person /described  by 
the  accessory  is  asserted  to  be  aJYiend^  not  the  person  /  assorted  to 
be  the  kind  of  friend  described  by  the  accessory. 

In  closing  onr  remarks  on  the  conjanctive  pronouns,  we  must  not 
omit  to  notice  certain  compound  words  formed  of  a  coi\junctive  pro- 
noun combined  with  a  preposition.  Compounds  of  this  kind  were 
much  used  by  our  old  au^ors — ^by  the  translators,  for  example,  of  the 
Bible — instead  of  the  simple  pronoun  and  preposition.  Such  words 
are,  whereat^  whereby^  whertfore^  wherein^  whereof  whereto^  where/unto^ 
wherewith^  &c.  There  are  some  other  similar  compounds,  which,  like 
some  of  these,  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  other  classes  of  ac- 
cessories, such  as  whereabout  to  those  of  place,  whereas  to  causals,  and 
wherewithal  to  the  interrogative  pronouns.  The  word  where  in  all 
these  compounds  is  the  datite  or  ablative  of  wJuit — the  case  employed 
in  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  prepositions  attached.  As  these  words  do 
not  often  occur  in  the  modem  language,  it  will  be  best,  when  we  meet 
them,  to  j-esolve  them  into  their  component  parts  and  treat  them  as 
nouns  with  a  preposition,  or  rather  as  adieotiveBeubstantively  employed 
with  a  preposition,  the  noun  being  implied.  The  noun  ought  in  each 
instance  to  be  supplied  by  the  learner  in  analysis.  Thus,  whereby  —  by 
what  or  by  whidh^  referring  to  something  easily  discovered,  and  supplied, 
as  being  the  antecedent  to  which  what  or  which  refers.  This  is  a  deci- 
dedly more  useful  and  more  satisfactory  mode  of  analysis  than  to  call 
such  words  adterbi^  as  they  are  usually  called  in  dictionaries  and  gram- 
mars. 

PBOMISCTTOtrS  EXAMPLSS  OF  AsjBOTIVB  AOOBSSOBT  PBOPOSITIONB. — 

We  subjoin  examples  of  compound  propositions  containing  ad|jective 
accessories,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  learner  in  analysis. 

"  The  fixed  and  unchanging  features  of  the  country  also  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  friend  with  whom  we  enjoyed  them ;  who  was  the 
companion  of  our  most  retired  walks,  and  (who)  gave  animation  to 
every  lonely  scene.  His  idea  is  associated  with  every  charm  of  na- 
ture; we  hear  his  voice  in  the  echo  which  he  once  delighted  to 
awaken ;  his  spirit  haunts  the  grove  which  he  once  frequented,^*  &o. 
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^  Satisfy  yotirselires  with  toAat  is  rational  and  attainable."  ^^  The  time 
tokieh  they  snffer  to  pass  away  in  the  midst  of  confasion,  bitter  re- 
pentance seeks  afterwards  in  vain  to  recall.  What  was  omitted  to  be 
done  at  its  proper  moment,  arises  to  be  the  torment  of  some  future 
season."  ^^  But  be  toTio  is  orderly  in  the  distribution  of  his  time  takes 
the  proper  method  of  escaping  those  manifold  evils."  ^^  Miserable  is 
the  mai\  who  has  no  resources  within  himself  who  cannot  enjoy  his  own 
company,  w?io  depends  for  happiness  upon  the  next  amusement,  or  the 
news  of  the  day."  **  The  leaf  quivers  on  the  branch  which  supports 
it.  A  breath  of  wind  tears  it  from  its  stem,  and  it  lights  on  the  stream 
of  water  which  passes  underneath.  In  a  moment  of  time,  the  life 
which  we  know  by  the  microscope  it  teems  vnth,  is  extinguished.'' 
"  The  enjoyments  to  whieh  he  looks  up  are  not  superior  to  his  own. 
There  are  those  whose  appetites  are  courted  by  more  costly  provision 
than  his ;  whose  senses  are  excited  by  more  stimulating  entertainments, 
and  soothed  by  smoother  accommodations ;  whose  days  are  spent  in 
more  expensive  amusements,  and  whose  nights  are  passed  upon  softer 
pillows :  but  he  wJio  fares  sumptuously  every  day,  sits  down  to  no 
sweeter  feast  than  he ;  he  whose  delight  b  daily  stirred  by  more  pun- 
gent excitements,  is  no  more  animated  by  them  than  he  is  by  his 
cheaper  and  soberer  pastime ;  and  he  whose  love  of  ease  is  lulled  in  a 
downier  lap,  w?iose  situation  is  covered  in  every  part  of  it  with  cushion, 
and  lined  all  over  with  pillow,  enjoys  not  a  more  delicious  recum- 
bence," &c.  "  Those  persons  who  know  not  how  to  distinguiBh  be- 
tween liberality  and  luxury,  are  under  a  great  error.  Abundance  of 
men  know  how  to  squander  that  do  not  know  how  to  give."  "  They 
who  are  ignorant  of  w?uit  happened  before  their  birth,  will  remain 
children  all  their  lives."  ^^He  wha  imagines  he  can  do  without  the 
world"  (suhstantiffe  accessory  objective), "  deceives  himself  much ;  he  who 
fancies  the  world  can  do  without  him,  is  under  a  far  greater  delusion." 
^He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  like  a  city  that  is  broken 
down  and  without  walls."  ^^  The  veil  that  covers  from  our  sight  the 
events  of  succeeding  years,  is  a  veil  woven  by  the  hand  of  mercy." 
"  He  that  trusts  his  own  wisdom  proclaims  his  own  folly."  "  Ho  that 
rejoices  at  the  prosperity  of  another  man,  is  a  partaker  thereof."  (We 
mark  the  suppression  of  the  conjunctive  pronoun  in  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing examples  by  a  dash,  thus  — )  "  It  is  the  spot  —  I  came  to  seek." 
'*  The  throne  —  we  honor  is  the  people's  choice ;  the  laws  —  we  revar 
rence  are  our  brave  fathers'  legacy ;  the  faith  —  we  follow  teaches  ns 
to  live  in  bonds  of  charity  with  all  mankind,"  &c.  Whoever  shows  a 
man  his  mistakes  in  a  kind  manner  is  his  friend.  ^^  Whatever  is,  is 
right."    They  saw  whatever  could  be  seen.    *^At  onoe  came  forth 
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the  main  assertion  till  oar  subject  is  completed ;  thus,  /  wha  txu.  you 
Ms  am  a  friend.  H,  on  the  contrary,  the  aocessory  ia  designed  tjf» 
modify  the  nonn  in  the  predicate,  the  verb  in  the  accessory  must  agree 
with  that  nonn  in  person,  and  the  proper  arrangement  is  that  exhibited 
aboYC  \  lam  a  friend  utho  febls  for  your  mi^ortunei^mj  am  iueh  a 
FRiBND  Mfeeh,  dsc.  the  accessory  describingyH^d.  In  the  form,  lam 
a  friend  toko  feel  for  your  mirfortunes^  or,  more  properly  arranged,  / 
who  feel  for  your  mitfortunea  am  a  friend^  it  is  /  the  subject  that  is 
described  by  the  accessory,  and  not  friend.  The  person /described  by 
the  accessory  is  asserted  to  be  a  friend^  not  the  person  /  assorted  to 
be  the  kind  of  friend  described  by  the  accessory. 

In  closing  our  remarks  on  the  coDJanctive  pronouns,  we  most  not 
omit  to  notice  certain  compound  words  formed  of  a  conjunctive  pro- 
noun combined  with  a  preposition.  Oompounds  of  this  kind  wero 
much  used  by  our  old  authors — by  the  translators,  for  example,  of  the 
Bible — ^instead  of  the  simple  pronoun  and  preposition.  Such  words 
are,  vjhereat^  whereby y  whertfore^  wherein^  whereof  whereto^  whereunU^ 
wherewith^  <Sbc.  There  are  some  other  similar  compounds,  which,  like 
some  of  these,  may  be  considered  as  belonging  to  other  classes  of  ao- 
oessories,  such  as  whereabout  to  those  of  place,  whereae  to  causals,  and 
wherewithal  to  the  interrogative  pronouns.  The  word  where  in  all 
these  compounds  is  the  dative  or  ablative  of  what — the  case  employed 
in  Anglo-Saxon  with  the  prepositions  attached.  As  these  words  do 
not  often  occur  in  the  modern  language,  it  will  be  best,  when  we  meet 
them,  to  j-esol ve  them  into  their  component  parts  and  treat  them  as 
nouns  with  a  preposition,  or  rather  as  adiiQctiyGB  tubetantively  employed 
with  a  preposition,  the  noun  being  implied.  The  noun  ought  in  each 
instance  to  be  mpplied  by  the  learner  in  analysis.  Thus,  whereby  «-  by 
what  or  by  whieh^  referring  to  something  easily  discovered,  and  supplied, 
as  being  the  antecedent  to  which  what  or  which  refers.  This  is  a  deci- 
dedly more  useful  and  more  satisfactory  mode  of  analysis  than  to  caU 
such  words  adverbi,  as  they  are  usually  called  in  dictionaries  and  gram- 
mars. 

Pbomiscttotjs  Examples  of  Adjeotiyx  Aoobssobt  Pbopositiovs. — 
We  subjoin  examples  of  compound  propositions  containing  adjective 
accessories,  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  learner  in  analysis. 

"  The  fixed  and  unchanging  features  of  the  country  also  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  friend  with  wTiom  we  ei^yed  them ;  who  was  the 
companion  of  our  most  retired  walks,  and  (who)  gave  animation  to 
every  lonely  scene.  His  idea  is  associated  with  every  charm  of  na- 
ture; we  hear  his  voice  in  the  echo  which  he  once  delighted  to 
awaken ;  his  spirit  haunts  the  grove  which  he  once  frequented,'*  dw. 
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^  Satisfy  yonrselyes  with  what  is  rational  and  attainable."  '^  The  time 
iohieh  they  snfTer  to  pass  away  in  the  midst  of  confosion,  bitter  re- 
pentance seeks  afterwards  in  vain  to  recall.  Wliat  was  omitted  to  be 
done  at  its  proper  moment,  arises  to  be  the  torment  of  some  future 
season."  ^^  Bnt  he  wTio  is  orderly  in  the  distribution  of  his  time  takes 
the  proper  method  of  escaping  those  manifold  evils."  *^  Miserable  is 
the  max\  toTio  has  no  resources  within  himself  toJio  cannot  enjoy  hb  own 
company,  wJio  depends  for  happiness  upon  the  next  amusement,  or  the 
news  of  the  day.''  **  The  leaf  quivers  on  the  branch  which  supports 
it.  A  breath  of  wind  tears  it  from  its  stem,  and  it  lights  on  the  stream 
of  water  which  passes  underneath.  In  a  moment  of  time,  the  life 
which  we  know  by  the  microscope  it  teems  with,  is  extinguished.** 
*^  The  enjoyments  to  which  he  looks  up  are  not  superior  to  his  own. 
Inhere  are  those  whose  appetites  are  courted  by  more  costly  provision 
than  his ;  wh<me  senses  are  excited  by  more  stimulating  entertainments, 
and  soothed  by  smoother  accommodations ;  wh^ose  days  are  spent  in 
more  expensive  amusements,  and  who$e  nights  are  passed  upon  softer 
pillows :  but  he  who  fares  sumptuously  every  day,  sits  down  to  no 
sweeter  feast  than  he ;  he  whose  delight  is  daUy  stirred  by  more  pun- 
gent excitements,  is  no  more  animated  by  them  than  he  is  by  his 
cheaper  and  soberer  pastime ;  and  he  whose  love  of  ease  is  lulled  in  a 
downier  Inp,  whose  situation  is  covered  in  every  part  of  it  with  cushion, 
and  lined  all  over  with  pillow,  enjoys  not  a  more  delicious  recum- 
bence," &c.  "  Those  persons  wh0  know  not  how  to  distinguish  be- 
tween liberality  and  luxury,  are  under  a  great  error.  Abundance  of 
men  know  how  to  squander  that  do  not  know  how  to  give."  "  They 
who  are  ignorant  of  what  happened  before  their  birth,  will  remain 
children  all  their  lives."  ^^He  who  imagines  he  can  do  without  the 
world"  (substantive  accessory  objective),  *'  deceives  himself  much ;  he  who 
fancies  the  world  can  do  without  him,  is  under  a  far  greater  delusion." 
^  He  that  hath  no  rule  over  his  own  spirit  is  like  a  city  that  is  broken 
down  and  without  walls."  ^'The  veil  that  covers  from  our  sight  the 
events  of  succeeding  years,  is  a  veil  woven  by  the  hand  of  mercy." 
"  He  that  trusts  his  own  wisdom  proclaims  his  own  folly."  "  He  that 
rejoices  at  the  prosperity  of  another  man,  is  a  partaker  thereof."  (We 
mark  the  suppression  of  the  con^junctive  pronoun  in  some  of  the  fol- 
lowing examples  by  a  dasb,  thus  — )  "  It  is  the  spot  —  I  came  to  seek." 
'*  The  throne  —  we  honor  is  the  people's  choice ;  the  laws  —  we  revft- 
renoe  are  our  brave  fathers'  legacy ;  the  faith  —  we  follow  teaches  us 
to  live  in  bonds  of  charity  with  all  mankind,"  &c.  Whoever  shows  a 
man  his  mistakes  in  a  kind  manner  is  his  friend.  ^'  WTiatever  is,  is 
right."    They  saw  whatever  could  be  seen.    **At  once  came  forth 
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whatever  creeps."    ^^  WTioioeoer  hath  Ohrist  for  his  friend  will  be  tore 
of  counsel ;  tohoever  is  bis  own  friend  will  be  sore  to  obey  it.'' 
^^  He  is  the  freeman  wJtom  the  truth  makes  free." 
"  The  duke  yet  lives  that  Henry  shall  depose." 

Show  the  intentional  ambiguity  in  this  line,  and  express  the  two  senses 
which  it  bears  in  such  a  way  that  the  one  cannot  be  confounded  with 
the  other. 

*'  Who  never  fasts,  no  banquets  e'er  enjoys ; 
Who  never  toils  or  watches,  never  sleeps." 

"  And  fools  who  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray." 

^^  Let  me  take  a  horse  who  is  to  bear  me."  '^  like  mountiun  oat,  ftJio 
guards  her  young."  ^^  A  score  of  vagabond  dogs,  who  served  his  pur- 
pose." *'*'  Wine  is  like  a  strong  serpent,  who  will  creep  unperceivedlj 
into  your  empty  head."  (Observe  the  personification  in  the  four  pn- 
oediDg  examples.) 

"  Whatever  nature  has  in  worth  denied, 
She  gives  in  large  reomits  of  needful  pride  I 
For,  aa  in  bodies,  thus  in  souls,  wo  find 
What  wants  in  blood  and  spirits,  swelled  with  wind." 

*^  Just  as  absurd  to  mourn  the  tasks  or  pains, 
—  The  great  directing  mind  of  all  ordains." 

"Call  imperfection  wJiat  tliou  fanciest  such." 

^^That  someUiing  still  which  prompts  the  eternxd  sigh, 
For  which  we  bear  to  live,  or  dare  to  die ; 
Which  still  so  near  us,  yet  beyond  us  lies." 

"  Oouldst  thou  divine 
To  wJiat  would  one  day  dwindle  that  which  made 
Thee  more  than  mortal?" 

What  is  here  interrogative,  and  the  compound  proposition,  To  what 
would  one  day  dwindle  that  which,  &c.,  is  an  interrogative  substantive 
aooessory,  forming  the  objective  modification  of  the  verb  divine. 

"  I  hear  a  voice  —  you  cannot  hear, 
Which  says,  I  must  not  stay ; 
I  see  a  hand  —  you  cannot  see, 
Which  beckons  me  away." 

Observe,  I  must  not  stay^  is  substantive  accessory  objective  modifica- 
tion to  the  verb  says, 

§119.    Of  ADVKBBLA.L  AOOESSOBT  PBOPOSmONS  TS  GENSBAL. — We 

now  come  to  treat  of  adverbial  accessory  propositions,    (1)  In  enters 
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iDg  on  this  subject,  the  learner  will  do  well  to  revert  to  what  we  have 
said  of  adverbs  (§  92),  namely  that  they  are  an  abbreviated  method  of 
expressing  the  same  kind  of  complement  which  is  more  formally  ex- 
pressed by  a  modified  noiin%nd  preposition.  Otherwise,  when  a  sin* 
gle  word  expresses  what  is  expressed  by  a  nonn  and  preposition  modi- 
fication, we  coll  that  word  an  adterb,  (2)  Now  we  here  call  all  those 
accessories  which  express  modifications  similar  either  to  those  ex- 
pressed by  adverbs  or  by  that  of  which  an  adverb  is  an  abbreviation 
(a  noun  completed  by  a  descriptive  adjective  and  preceded  by  a  pre- 
position) adverbial  aecemyries^  since  in  them,  as  in  the  adverb,  the 
preposition  is  generally  suppressed.  (8)  It  is  not  always  suppressed ; 
for  some  accessory  propositions  are  connected,  as  we  shall  see,  to 
their  principal  propositidli  by  the  intervention  of  a  preposition 
exactly  as  a  single  noun  is  connected  by  a  preposition  with  the 
modified  word.  We  might  have  arranged  these  among  the  substan- 
tive accessories,  and  formed  of  them  a  class  of  wbBtantive  aecetaortM 
connected  with  their  principals  by  a  preposition.  (4)  The  learner  will 
then  remember  that  we  do  not  separate  into  distinct  classes  the  ac- 
cessories which  retain  the  form  of  noun  and  preposition^  and  the  a<i- 
verbial  which  do  not  retain  this  form ;  but  consider  them  promis- 
cuously, since,  like  the  Tunia  an^  preposition  modification  and  the  ad- 
verb they  differ  rather  in  mere  form  than  in  the  purpose  for  which 
they  are  employed.  We  shall,  however,  carefully  notice  the  cases,  as 
they  pass  in  review,  in  which  a  preposition  serves  to  connect  accesso- 
ries of  this  class. 

(5)  Obs. — We  shall  treat  these  adverbial  accessories  with  more  brev- 
ity (considering  their  number),  than  the  preceding  class ;  not  because  a 
knowledge  of  them  is  unimportant,  but  because  what  has  been  already 
said,  especially  in  reference  to  the  adjective  accessories  connected  by 
the  conjunctive  pronouns,  prepares  the  learner  to  understand  na 
without  entering  so  minutely  into  details,  which  must  consist  in  a 
great  measure  of  the  mere  repetition,  with  slight  change,  of  matter 
which  has  been  introduced  in  treating  the  classes  of  accessories  already 
considered.  A  hint  or  a  reference  to  the  preceding  pages  will,  we 
hope,  be  sufficient  to  bring  before  the  student's  mind  facts  and  illustra- 
tions which  it  would  consume  much  time  to  repeat  again  at  foil  length. 


§  119.  (1)  To  what  is  the  learner  reqaeated  to  rerert  in  entering  on  the  consideration  of 
adverbial  aocetMoriea  ?  (2)  Mention  what  aoccsaoriea  we  inclade  in  the  claaa  of  adverbial  ae- 
ceasoriea.  (8)  What  is  said  of  accessories  connected  by  a  preposition,  and  of  the  mode  la 
which  thej  might  be  classed  ?    (4)  What  is  the  learner  here  to  remember  f 

(5)  Bepett  the  anbetomoeofthe  obitrvttioii  in  nftnnoa  to  bireflty. 


(6)  We  are  not  certain  that  we  may  not  be  found  to  have  omitted 
Important  classes  of  the  adverbial  accessories ;  bot  we  tmst  that,  bj 
the  help  of  the  illnstrations  about  to  be  given,  the  cases,  which  may 
not  come  clearly  within  our  classifications,  will  present  no  insuperable 
obstacle  to  the  student.  Let  him  try  his  own  skill  in  explaining  any 
forms  of  construction  which  we  may  have  overlooked,  and  in  devising 
formulas  by  which  they  may  be  readily  recognised  and  subjected  to  a 
rational  analysis. 

(7)  There  is  another  thing  of  which  it  may  be  well  at  this  step  of 
om*  progress  to  caution  the  learner.  It  has  reference  to  our  use  of  the 
terms  prineipal  and  aoc^asory  applied  to  propositions.  When  we 
•peak  of  a  principal  and  of  an  acceatory  proposition,  the  student  will 
please  notice  that  we  use  these  terms  relatijuely^  not  absolutely.  By  t 
prineipal  proposition  we  mean  one  which  is  principal  relatively  to  t 
particular  aceetsory  by  which,  at  least  as  regards  grammatical  form,  it 
la  modified.  But  this  principal^  in  relation  to  the  accessory  in  ques- 
tion, may  itself,  perchance,  be  only  an  accessory  to  some  other  proposi- 
tion, which  it  modifies.  In  other  words,  we  do  not  restrict  the  ap- 
pellation principal  proposition  to  the  main  proposition  in  a  whole  sen- 
tence or  compound  proposition,  but  of  two  propositions  to  that  one  which 
is  modified  or  completed  in  some  w^  by  the  other.  As  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  should  have  a  common  understanding  with  our  readers 
in  reference  to  this  matter,  we  illnstrate  our  meaning  by  examples. 
And,  since  what  we  have  now  noticed  appUes  to  the  use  of  these 
terms  in  speaking  of  the  parts  of  compound  propositions  with  sub- 
stantive and  a^ective,  as  well  as  adverbial  accessories,  we  shall  choose 
an  example  in  which  the  accessories  are  of  the  form  already  fitmiliyr 
to  the  learner.  ^^  Do  you  imagine  that  aU  are  happy,  ¥>ho  have  at- 
tained to  those  summits  of  distinction,  towards  whieh  your  wishes  as- 
pire?" Here  the  main  proposition  *^  Do  you  imagine  "  is  modified  by 
the  substantive  accessory  ^^  that  aix  are  happy  ;"  and  this  in  its  turn  is 
prineipal  to  the  accessory  *^  who  have  attained  to  those  summits^'*^  Ac, 
which  completes  the  word  all  Again,  the  accessory  proposition  '^  wh9 
kme  attained  to  those  summits  of  distinction  "  is  principal  in  r^erenoe 
to  the  accessory  ^^  towards  which  your  teishes  aspire^^^  which  completes 
the  words  ^^  summits  of  distinction."  Here  we  see  that  a  proposition 
may  serve  as  accessory  to  an  accessory  of  an  accessory  of  another 
proposition ;  or  to  view  the  facts  in  another  point  of  view,  a  word  in 
a  principal  proposition  may  be  modified  by  a  compound  propositbn. 


(C)  What  Is  aid  In  r«feffeoo«  to  diWM  ofthose  aeoeaaorias  whiah  Bagr  be  ovvriookad  ff 
(0  Bteta  the  mbalnaa  «r  the  «Ntf0B,  and  mwtrato  it  by 
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The  yerb  ^^  imafjfin&^^  in  the  main  proposition  above  ib  modified  by  th# 
whole  doablj  compounded  proposition  which  follows  to  the  end  of  ih% 
example ;  *^  oZZ,'^  in  the  first  accessory,  is  modified  in  like  manner  by  th« 
whole  compound  proposition  which  succeeds  it.  We  subjoin  another 
example  which  the  learner  may  examine,  and  apply  for  the  purpose  o. 
illustration.  ^^  Philosophers  teach  us,  that  the  mind  creates  the  beauty 
which  it  admires  in  nature." 

Classification  of  Adyebbial  Acoessobiss. — (8)  We  shall  classify 
the  adverbial  accessory  propositions  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in 
which  we  classified  the  adverbs.  It  will  conduce  to  the  ease  of  th« 
learner  to  adopt  this  classification  already  familiar  to  him,  and  to  pur- 
sue, as  far  as  convenient,  the  same  order  in  explaining  adverbial  oeeeB^ 
8oriee  which  we  have  employed  in  explaining  adverbial  mod\fiea- 
tiane, 

(9)  We  divide  these  accessories  agreeably  to  this  method  into  two 
classes: 

I.  Adverbial  accessories  which  modify  adjeeHvei, 

II.  Adverbial  accessories  which  modify  verbe^  or  sometimes  per- 
haps the  entirQ  pririeipal  propositum. 

For  an  account  of  the  distinction  between  those  which,  like  the 
adverbial  propositions  of  fnann^,  obviously  modify  verbs,  and  those 
which  may,  perhaps  with  greater  propriety,  be  considered  as  modi- 
fying the  whole  principal  assertion,  we  refer  the  reader  to  what  w« 
have  said  on  this  subject  in  reference  to  noon  and  preposition  and  ad- 
verbial modifications.  (See  §  83.) 

§  120.  1.  Adverbial  Aooessoriss  which  modify  Adjec- 
tives.— (1)  The  adverbial  accessories  which  modify  adjectives,  like 
the  adverbs  which  modify  adjectives,  usually  express  d^rees  of 
intensity.  They  do  this  generally  by  the  introduction  of  a  com- 
parison. 

(2)  We  express  an  equal  degree  of  intensity  comparatively  by  a 
form  of  accessory  connected  with  the  principal  proposition  by  the 
word  AS.  We  use  as  both  before  the  adjective  to  be  modified  and 
after  it  to  connect  the  accessory. 

(8)  The  as  before  the  adjective  (whatever  may  be  the  origin  of 


(8)  Bepest  the  remark  in  reference  to  the  dewtfleitlon  ofadyerblal  aooeeioiieii 

(9)  Mention  the  cliMes  into  wliicli  we  divide  adverbial  aooeflaorlea. 

f  120.  (1)  What  ia  aald  generallf  of  the  adverbial  aoceaeoriea  which  modify  a^Jaettrttf 
<^)  Deacribe  the  manner  in  which  we  ezprees  eqnalitj  of  Intenalty.    (B)  What  Is  Mid  cf 
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the  word  whether  pronomimU  or  determinative)  is  now  adterhiaUjf 
used  to  help  in  modifying  the  adjectiye ;  the  second  as  may  be  oonei- 
dered  a  eanjunetvoe  adverb,  since  it  performs  the  function  of  oon- 
jnnction  in  Joining  i}ie  two  propositions,  and  at  the  same  time^e 
ftmction  of  adverb  in  the  accessory.  (4)  Some  call  the  word  a*  a 
conjunctive  pronoun.  (5)  We  admit  that  it  performs  nearly  the  same 
function  as  a  conjunctive  pronoun,  but  so  do  many  other  adverbs  (or 
words  universally  acknowledged  to  be  adverbs),  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently. We  need  not  dispute  about  names,  where  no  gross  error  lurks 
imder  them.  We  subjoin  an  example  of  this  constructioiL  (6)  That 
man  is  as  wise  as  you  are  -»-  That  man  is  as  wise  as  you  are  wise.  Some 
call  this  the  comparison  of  equality,  (7)  Generally  both  the  verb  and 
the  adjective  are  omitted  in  the  accessory  proposition ;  but  in  such  cases 
the  verb,  at  least  (if  not  both  verb  and  a<^ective),  is  clearly  implied^ 
and  should  always  be  supplied  in  a  formal  analysis.  On  this  account 
we  do  not  class  this  form  of  expression  with  the  dbhreciatians  used 
for  accessory  propositions.  (See  §140:  8,  4.)  These  are  merely  cases  of 
obvious  ellipsis  or  suppression. 

(8)  In  the  example  which  we  have  presented,  the  equal  intensity 
of  the  same  (a^jectire)  quality  in  two  different  subjects  is  expressed, 
but  the  same  form  of  atoessory  is  ako  employed  to  express  the  same 
degree  of  intensity  of*  different  qualities  in  the  same  subject.  For 
example,  Thai  man  is  as  ffood  ab  ?ie  is  great. 

(9)  These  adverbialaccessories  may  readily  be  resolved  into  affective 
accessories.  By  doing  this  we  may  more  clearly  comprehend  their 
structure  and  their  use.  Thus,  That  man  is  wise  in  t?ie  same  decree  in 
which  you  are  vnse,  or  simply,  wise  in  the  degree  that  you  are  wise. 
And  that  man  is  good  in  the  (same)  degree  in  which  he  is  great. 
(10)  Here  we  may  discover  that  the  first  a«  is  an  abbreviation,  like  all 
other  adverbs,  for  a  noun  and  preposition  modification,  and  the  latter 
<u,  in  like  manner,  an  abbreviation  for  a  coiyunctive  pronoun  and  pre- 
position. 

(11)  In  analysis  the  learner  may  call  the  proposition  commencing 

fbe  doable  use  of  the  word  as  In  this  kind  of  modification  ?  (4)  What  bare  8<nn6  eaUad  at 
when  employed  to  connect  an  accessory  f  (6)  What  remark  is  made  in  reflsrence  to  the 
name  given  to  this  word  ?  (6)  Bepeat  the  example.  (7)  What  generally  happens  in  aoces- 
■ories  of  this  kind  ? 

(8)  Mention  another  purpose  for  which  this  form  of  accessory  is  employed. 

(9)  Mention  another  form  into  which  this  kind  of  accessory  may  be  resolred.    IDortnte 
1^  ezamplea.    (10)  What  may  be  discovered  after  this  resolution  is  effected  ? 

(11)  Tell  the  name  given  to  distingnish  these  aooeseorleSi  and  describe  the  method  of 
treating  them  In  analyslii 
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with  the  seoond  as  2%e  odMrhM  oMemory  tasprtmnei^  equal  intmHty^ 
telling  the  adjective  which  it  modifies.  Then  cu  may  be  treated  as 
an  adverb  in  both  the  principal  and  the  aceeteory  proposition,  (a) 

Before  we  dismiss  this  subject,  we  may  remark  that  adverbs,  as 
might  be  expected,  are  susceptible  of  modification  from  the  same 
kind  of  accessories  attached  to  the  principal  proposition,  in  which  the 
adverb  occurs,  and  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Thus,  That  man  lo- 
bars as  diligently  as  his  neighJxn',  This  man  acts  as  wisely  as  his 
father  acted,  (b) 

(12)  Punctuation. — ^This  accessory  is  not  usually  separated  by 
interpunction ;  though  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  usage  is  perhaps  not 
altogether  settled. 

ExEBOisBs  I.,  II.,  &c. — Form  compound  propositions  with  aeeeesariee 
expressing  equality  of  intensity  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  an  adjective 
in  thQ  principal  proposition. 

Note. — (a)  This  kind  of  aooeqeory  may  be  regarded  as  expresnog  the 
identity  of  the  degree  of  intensity,  eHt»r  of  the  same  quality  in  diflerent 
subjects,  or  of  two  distinct  qualities  in  Uie  same  iabject,  in  the  same  way  as 
some  acceesories  of  time,  place,  numner,  express  identity  of  iifne,  place,  man* 
ner.  As,  for  example,  Me  came  when  /  eame ;  He  iMS  arriving  wmLE  his 
brother  vhu  departing ;  You  think  as  /  think.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  connecting  words  when,  tohile,  as,  are  not  Ijviise  used  as  in  the  former 
case,  though  they  really  perform  a  fanotioa  m  the  prinMpal  as  well  as  in 
the  accessory  proposition.  This  is  seen  wben  we  eompleta  these  com- 
pound propositions ;  thus.  He  eame  at  tbs  Tin  whxh  I  eame,  or  He  eame  at 
THE  TIME  AT  wmcH  /  camc  Here  it  is  manifetfc  that  when  performs  the 
function  both  of  a  complement  in  the  principal  and  in  the  accessory ;  be- 
cause in  the  case  tmder  consideration  the  adverbial  word  <is  is  repeated  in 
both  proposition^  and  because  this  does  not  happen  in  other  cases  the  con- 
struction is  regarded  as  singular,  and  as  occasioning  difficulty  in  the  analysis 
of  such  compound  propositions.  But,  in  truth,  the  construction  before  us  is 
more  simple,  leas  artificol,  less  elliptical  than  the  accessories  of  time,  place, 
and  maait^introduoed  above.  There  is  in  the  one  case  a  suppression  which 
does  not  exist  in  the  other.  The  Suppression  takes  place  perhaps  for  two 
reasons,  namely,  that  such  words  as  when  (if  not  interrogative)  and  while  have 
always  a  conjunctive  force,  and  cannot  therefore  stand  in  a  principal  propo- 
sition ;  and  that  if  used  in  such  principal  propositions  as  they  succeed,  they 
would  naturally  come  lost^  and  coming  lost  in  the  principal  and  first  in  the 
accessory  a  disagreeable  repetition  of  the  eame  word  would  occur.  Neither 
reason  applies  to  a«.  It  is  not  always  used  conjunctively,  but  often  as  a 
simple  adverb;  and  its  natural  place  is  not  lost  in  a  principal  proposition 

(19)  Pimetiuitknif 
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fioUowed  b J  tax  aooMBoiy  ezproMioii  of  eqiud  inteitfi^,  bat  before  Uie  e^i^o- 
tive  which  it  modifies.  Had  it  come  after  the  adjeotiYe  it  would,  no  doabi; 
hare  been  soppreesed,  aa  other  worda  are  in  liniilar  ciroamatanoet;  or  aa 
happens  with  aa  itself  when  used  to  express  manner,  as  in  the  example^  T<m 
think  AS  /  think  •—  you  think  in  tiie  manneb  in  which  I  think. 

Note. — (6)  Some  accessories  of  this  kind  have  been  gradoallj,  by  inmn- 
nble  extentiont  diverted  from  their  original  purpose ;  as,  for  example,  the 
phrase  aa  well  aa.  In  the  compomid  proposition,  TTiia  musician  ainga  €U  well 
4U  he  playa ;  "aa  he  playa "  is  manifestlj  an  ordinary  example  of  the  ad- 
verbial aceeaaory  of  equal  intenaity  applied  to  the  adverb  well,  and  the  asser- 
tion is  equivalent  to  He  ainga  in  a  manner  equally  good  trith  th§  manner  in 
which  he  playa.  But  when  we  say  7%ia  muaician  ainga  aa  well  at  plo^  the 
meaning  is  altogether  different,  though  the  difference  in  form  consists  merelj 
in  the  suppreesion  of  the  subject  pronoun  he  before  playa  This  last  propa 
iition  only  expresses  that  the  musician,  besides  being  able  to  play  (whieh 
both  parties  to  the  discourse  are  supposed  to  know  already^  can  alao  nig. 
It  is  equivalent  to  saying  You  know  that  the  muaidan  playa,  in  addiiion  to 
thia  I  inform  you  that  he  also  ainga.  The  two  propositions  thus  stand  to 
each  other  nearly  in  the  relation  of  coordinate  propoaUiona.  Aa  well  aa 
playa  may  be  considered  rather  as  an  addition  to  the  preceding  assertion, 
than  as  a  modification  of  it  It  stands  in  no  doser  relation  to  the  other  than 
co-ordinate  propositions  often  stand  to  one  another.  If  it  is  to  be  regarded 
aa  an  accessory,  and  as  modifying  any  thing  in  the  preceding  proposition,  it 
oannot  be  weU,  nor  even  ainga  well  (for  the  manner  of  singing  is  not  in  this 
case  indicated)^  but  it  is  simply  the  verb  ainga  which  it  affects.  At  all  events^ 
the  words  aa  weU  aa  playa  have  here  a  very  different  effect  from  the  worda 
aa  well  aa  he  playa  in  the  first  example,  and  a  very  different  effect  from  the 
ordinary  adverbial  aoeessory  of  equal  intensity. 

§  121.   ACCSSSORT  OF  GREATER  OR  LESSER  DTTENSnT. (1)  The 

adjectives  of  the  comparative  degree,  whether  of  superiority  or  in- 
feriority (that  is,  adjectives  modified  by  the  termination  er,  or  the 
adverbs  more  or  less,  and  thus  indicating  greater  or  lesser  intensity ), 
are  generally  completed  or  limited  by  an  adverbial  accessory 
proposition  connected  with  the  principal  proposition  by  the  con- 
junction than,  (2)  Examples:  He  is  taller  than  his  brother  is.  He  was 
moreprudent  than  the  preceding  sovereign  was.  That  boy  is  less  stu- 
dious than  his  cousin  is.  (3)  Here  the  adjective  is  never  repeated  in  the 
accessory  proposition.  The  verb  too,  as  in  the  comparison  of  equality^ 

1 191.  0)  Wbst  form  of  a^jeotiyes  Is  modiflod  or  reatrieted  hf  the  aeoaeeory  ei  greaier 
or  leaser  interuity  T  (2)  lUnstrate  by  examples.  (8)  Mention  the  parts  nsoaUy  aoppnased 
in  aoooaaorira  of  thia  kind. 
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is  generally  suppressed,  and  the  compound  proposition  reads  thusi 
He  u  taller  than  his  brother.  That  boy  it  less  studious  than  his 
cousin.  But  in  all  cases  both  the  verb  and  the  adjective  are  implied 
in  the  accessory. 

(4)  In  the  examples  given,  there  is  a  comparison  between  two 
distinct  subjects  in  reference  to  the  degree,  in  which  they  possess  the 
same  quality.  We  use  a  similar  form  to  express  the  comparison  of 
the  degrees  in  which  two  different  qualities  are  possessed  by  the 
same  subject.  (5)  Thus,  He  is  braver  than  he  is  wise,  or,  suppressing 
the  verb  of  the  accessory,  He  is  braver  than  wise.  As  this  accessory ' 
helps  to  express  a  greater  or  lesser  degree  of  intensity,  we  call  it  the 
accessory  of  greater  or  lesser  intensity  ;  or  of  the  comparative  degree. 

(6)  The  learner  will  remark  that  this  form  of  accessory,  like  the 
one  last  considered,  is  employed  to  complete  the  modification  of  com- 
parative cidverbs  as  well  as  comparative  adjectives.  For  example.  He 
acts  more  wisely  than  his  brother.  For  the  reasons  that  adverbs  qf 
manner  are  susceptible  of  this  and  other  modifications  in  common  with 
a^ectives,  see  §  94.* 

Exercise. — ^Form  examples  of  this  construction. 

(1)  Related  to  this  in  r^ard  to  the  purpose  which  it  serves, 

*  Than  (in  old  Eogliah  thanne,  in  later  English  often  then,  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  thonne,  or  thanne,  Ac)  is  undoubtedly  the  aoeosative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
determinative  or  article,  used  also  in  that  language  as  a  conjunctive  pronoun. 
The  appropriation  of  quam  in  Latin  to  connect  the  accenory  of  the  oompap 
rative  degree  seems  precisely  analogous  to  what  has  happened  in  our  lan- 
guage. In  both  languages  there  is  likely  the  suppreasion  of  a  preposition 
before^  perhaps  of  a  noun  alter,  qmtm  and  than ;  or  there  is  a  peculiar  em- 
ployment of  the  aoonaatiYe  equivalent  to  the  suppression  of  a  preposition, 
as  in  the  aoousatives  of  time,  value,  Ac.  We  suspect  that  ofer  (aver)  was  the 
prepoaition  suppressed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  sinoe  this  preposition  succeeded 
by  an  aocusatiye  is  found  after  the  comparative  degree.  For  example^  yif 
tkonne  etrengra  ofer  hine  cymih  •—  If  then  (one)  stronger  ever  him  come. 
If  we  supply  the  suppressions  in  one  of  the  above  examples  according  to 
this  conjecture,  it  will  run  thus^  he  u  taller  ovxb  that  (degree)  hie  brother  ts 
tail, 

(4)  Mention  another  pnrpoee  for  which  this  form  of  aocMSory  la  emplojed.    (6)  Ghre 
•xamplea. 

(6)  What  Is  Mid  in  T«for«nce  to  the  modification  of  oomparative  adrerbst 

(7)  I>eecrlbe  another  aimlhtf  pnrpoee  for  which  an  aoooasory  is  employed.    (8)  lUiistnta 


^  • 
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though  dissimilar  in  form,  is  the  aocessoiy  employed  in  expresmng 
similarly  increasing!  intensities,  or  that  the  intensity  of  one  quality 
is  as  the  intensity  of  another,  or,  again,  that  the  intensities  of  the  two 
qualities  vary  in  opposite  directions,  the  one  increasing  as  the  other 
dllcreases.  (8)  We  commence  with  examples :  The  higher  that 
marCs  devotion  is^  the  greater  will  he  his  fall.  (9)  In  this  kind 
of  construction  the  verb  is  very  generally  suppressed  both  in  the 
principal  and  in  the  accessory  proposition.  Thus,  the  higher  the 
elevdtioHy  the  greater  the  fall ;  the  more,  the  mirier  ;  tkefetoer,  the 
better  cheer.  In  speaking  of  property  employed  for  good  puipoeea, 
we  say,  The  more,  the  hetter=^The  more  a  man  has,  the  better  it  is 
for  himself  and  those  around  him.  If,  on  the  contrary,  employed 
for  bad  purposes,  we  say,  The  less,  the  better.  Of  some  things  we 
say,  The  warmer,  the  better ;  of  others,  the  colder,  the  better;  the 
less  warm,  the  better;  the  less  cold,  the  better, 

(10)  In  this  construction  there  occurs  a  very  peculiar  use  of  the 
word  the^  wliich  claims  a  moment's  notice.  (11)  The  learner  will  ob- 
serve, before  we  proceed,  that  in  this  construction  th^  accessory  stands 
first,  and  the  principal  proposition  last.  (12)  It  will  help  to  render 
this  fact  manifest,  and  to  further  our  purpose  of  explaining  the  use  of 
the  in  both  propositions,  to  substitute  a  construction  equivalent  in 
sense  to  that  presented  in  the  above  examples.  Thus,  The  fall  is 
greater  in  that  (or  in  the)  deobbe,  in  which  (deobss)  tJie  eleccUion  is 
higher.  This  is  manifestly  equivalent  to  the  construction  in  the  exam- 
ple ;  or  rather  is  the  same  construction  expanded,  and  having  the  sup- 
pressed words  supplied.  (18)  Here,  then,  we  see  that  the  in  the  prin- 
cipal proposition  is  employed  in  its  usual  determinative  function,  but 
adverbially,  both  a  noun  and  preposition  being  implied,  as  in  adverbs, 
or  adjectives  adverbially  used ;  and  that  in  the  accessory  it  perforins 
1}ie  function,  as  it  formerly  did  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  of  a  conjunctive 
pronoun  used  in  the  same  manner,  preposition  and  noun  being  sup- 
pressed. In  other  words,  tlie  in  the  principal  proposition  —  in  the  (or 
t?Mt)  degree  ;  and  in  the  accessory  —  in  which  (degree).  We  give 
another  example  for  illustration :  The  more  intelligent,  the  m<yre  lihe- 

hj  an  example.    (9)  What  suppression  generally  occurs  in  this  construcUon  f    Illustrate 
by  several  examples. 

(10)  W^hat  peculiarity  occurs  in  this  construction  ?  (11)  Which  stands  first,  ttie  aooeanry 
or  the  principal,  in  the  examples  above  ?  (12)  What  reasons  are  assigned  for  preaentiiig  a 
mbstitate  for  the  above  construcUon  ?  Mention  the  subaUtate,  and  iUnatrate  the  use  of  IA« 
by  it    (18)  How  ia  Gu  employed  in  each  proposition  ! 
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ral.  Speaking  of  men  —  Men  are  more  liberal  jxt  the  dbqbxb  (or  m 
the  proportion)  in  wmoH  they  are  more  intelligent.* 

(14)  Since  this  accessory  has  some  connection  with  the  science  of 
quantity,  we  venture  to  borrow  a  name  from  the  mathematiciani. 
We  call  it  The  accessory  used  in  expressing  intensities  equally  varyiig 
directly  or  indirectly ;   or,  more  briefly.  Accessory  of  equally 

VARYINQ  INTENSITIES. 

EzBBOiSB. — ^Furnish  a  number  of  examples  of  this  construction. 

(15)  There  is  another  form  of  accessory  applied  to  adjectives 
for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  degree  of  intensity  designed  to  be 
expressed  in  a  particular  case.  This  accessory  describes  the  intensity 
by  an  example  of  the  eff*ect  produced  by  it  Thus,  The  weather  t> 
so  COLD,  that  the  water  freezes  in  the  ponds;  The  tpeather  hat 
become  so  warm,  that  the  snow  on  the  mountains  begins  to  dissolve. 
Here  the  intensity  of  the  cold  in  the  one  case,  and  of  the  heat  in  the 
other,  is  indicated  by  the  effect  produced.  One  man  is  so  rich, 
that  it  gives  him  trouble  to  expend  his  wealth.  Another  is  so  poor, 
that  he  can  scarcely  get  bread  to  eat, 

(16)  In  tliis  construction,  tlie  adjective  is  first  modified  in  the  prin" 
eipal  proposition  by  the  adverb  so,  and  as  thus  modified  is  further  com* 
pleted  by  the  accessory  proposition  introduced  by  the  conjunctive 
determinative  that,  (17)  The  same  construction  is  employed  in  modf- 
fying  the  determinative  such  as  well  as  descriptive  adjectives  preceded 
by  so.    Thus,  That  man^s  character  is  such,  that  nobody  can  confide  in 

*  This  construction  may  be  compared  with  the  Latin  construction  in 
which  quo  and  eo  or  hoe  serve  the  same  purpose  as  ths  serves  in  the  case  be- 
fore us.  For  example,  Quo  diffieiliuB,  hoc  praeelaritu  •—  The  more  difficulty 
the  more  glorious.  M>  mifwr  est  arciis^  quo  altior  est  sol »  The  higher  Hie 
sun  is,  the  less  is  the  rainbow.  Homines  quo  plura  habent,  eo  ampliora  eu- 
piunt^'  The  more  men  have,  the  more  they  desire.  JTie  here  performs  the 
functions  both  of  eo  |md  quo,  as  it  very  frequently  does  in  Anglo-Saxon. 
In  this  construction  we  have  a  remarkable  relic  of  the  conjunctive  use  of 
the^  perhaps  the  only  remnant  of  this  use  in  the  language.  (See  §§  158,  159). 

(14)  What  is  said  of  naming  this  acoeaaorj  f    B^>oat  the  name. 

(15)  Describe  another  form  of  acceesorj  used  to  express  the  degree  of  Intenaitf ;  and 
fflustrate  \>y  examples. 

(IC)  Describe  the  manner  in  which  the  adjective  is  modified  in  this  oonstmction. 
(17)  Bepeat  what  Is  said  of  the  modification  ottueh  and  illostrato  by  ezamplea 
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Um.  Such  here  seems  to  be  equivalent  to  m>  'badr—w  tuipiciotM,  or  tlie 
like ;  in  other  words,  tuch  ~  «o,  with  an  a^eotiye.  Henoe  it  is  not 
strange  that  mch  should  be  modified  by  the  same  form  of  aocessory 
that  an  adjective  preceded  by  to  takes  to  complete  it. 

(18)  This  kind  of  accessory  we  may  designate  by  the  name  of  The 
adverbial  accessary  indicating  the  degree  of  intensity  hy  example  or  ly 
effect.    More  briefly,  The  accessory  indicating  intensity  by  iffeet, 

(19)  We  may  remark  here,  that  when,  instead  of  a  complete  acces- 
sory of  this  kind,  we  adopt  the  infinitive  form  of  eontraeUd  eteeeteory 
(see  §  142 :  9, 10)  we  employ  oi,  not  ihat^  to  connect  this  eontvucUd 
accessory  with  \hQ  principal  proposition.  Examples :  HUs  weather  i» 
BO  WABic  AS  TO  DissoLYE  the  snofo  on  the  mountains,  JSeis  $o  wise  as 
not  to  confide  in  men  whom  he  does  not  hnoto,  JSeis  so  poor  as  to  beg — 
so  mean  as  to  steal.  That  man's  character  is  sncn  as  to  dsstrot  aU 
eei\fidenee  in  his  promises, 

ExBBoisBS  I.,  II.,  &0. — ^Famish  examples  of  these  forms  of  eon- 
stmotion. 

(20)  We  next  notice  a  form  of  accessory  which  expresses  an  indeflmts 
or  unbounded  degree  of  intensity.  (21)  The  coiynnctive  adverb  nsed 
to  introdnce  this  is  however,  (22)  We  give  as  an  example,  Howsvsb 
powerful  that  man  may  be,  he  is  not  likely  to  succeed  in  that  enterprise. 
■■  Thongh  that  man  may  have  any  or  every  degree  of  power,  he  is  not 
likely  to  succeed,  &o.  (28)  This  accessory  is  exactly  similar  to  the  oon- 
oessive  accessory  to  be  considered  below  (see  §  188 :  27,  and  note),  only 
that  the  force  of  the  adverb  Tiowever  here  falls  upon  the  adjective, 

Remabk. — (24)  The  a^ective  and  the  adverb  however  are  sometimes 
nsed  alone  in  accessories  of  this  kind,  the  rest  of  the  proposition  being 
implied;  as,  "  No  examples,  however  avful,  sink  into  the  heart "  ^  No 
examples,  however  awful  they  may  be,  &c. 

§  122.  (1)  We  may  here  notice  another  form  of  compound  propo- 
sition, which  may  be  regarded  as  standing  related  both  to  the  class 
we  have  been  considering  and  to  the  class  to  which  we  are  presently 
to  direct  our  attention.     (2)  We  shall  first  present  examples,  and 

(18)  What  name  Is  given  to  this  form  of  socMsory  ? 

(19)  Repeat  the  snbstance  of  the  remark,  and  illustrate  by  examples. 

(20)  What  form  of  accessory  is  next  noticed  ?  (21)  What  conjoncttve  word  b  em- 
ployed to  introduce  it  ?  (92)  mnstrate  the  nse  of  this  afcoeasory  by  an  example.  (S8)  To 
what  other  aceessory  Is  this  exactly  similar  ? 

(84)  R^)eat  the  8ubsta.noe  of  the  remark. 

1 129.  (1)  What  is  said  of  the  compound  proposition  abont  to  be  notloed  t  (9)  Give  es- 
■mples. 
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tiben  proceed  to  examine  them.  Aa  AriatideB  vhu  ecnapicwma 
anumg  the  Atheniana  for  integrity,  ao  Themiatoelea  vjaa  conapicuoua 
for  political  aagacitya/nd  adroit  management,  Aa  John  is  loved  for 
his  benevolencej  ao  Peter  ia  despised  on  account  of  his  unfeeling  ae^- 
tahneaa.     Aa  his  elevation  was  great,  so  his  fall  is  humiliating, 

(3)  These  propositions  somewhat  resemble  the  compound  pro- 
positions which  express  the  comparison  of  equality.  (4)  In  some 
cases  of  this  construction  it  may  not  be  clear,  at  first  sight,  which  k 
the  accessoiy  proposition,  or  whether  the  two  propositions  are  not 
to  be  r^arded  as  co-ordinate,  the  writer  designing  to  express  two 
distinct  assertions,  and  to  add  to  the  effect  of  both  by  placing  them 
together.  (5)  Upon  changing  slightly  the  construction,  we  shall, 
in  most  cases,  readily  discover  which  is,  at  least  in  form,  the  ac- 
cessory, and  which  the  principal  proposition.  (6)  For  illustration 
let  us  take  the  second  example  above,  Aa  John  ia  loved  for  hia 
benevolence,  ao  Peter  ia  despiaed  on  account  of  hia  aelfiahneaa.  This 
is  equivalent  to,  Peter  ia  despiaed  on  account  of  hia  aelfiahneaa  nr 
so  GREAT  DsoBss  oa  John  ia  loved,  <fec  (7)  It  is  evident  that  the  pro- 
position which  comes  last  in  the  original  example  and  first  in  the 
substituted  construction,  ^^  Peter  ia  deapiaed,  d;c.  is  the  principal  pro- 
position. (8)  We  can  even  omit  the  adverb  ao  in  the  principal 
proposition,  and  by  placing  it  first  express  the  same  meaning,  though 
perhaps  not  so  forcibly ;  thus,  Peter  is  despised  for  his  selfishneaa^ 
aa  John  is  loved  for  his  benevolence,  (9)  It  is  really  so  (sstn  so  great 
degree)  in  the  prindpal  proposition  which  is  modified  by  the 
accessory.  When  not  expressed,  so  or  its  equivalent  in  such  or  ao  great 
degree  is  implied,  and  modified  by  the  accessory.  (10)  The  accessory 
is  connected  by  the  conjimcUve  adverb  aa*  This  word  as  may  also 
serve  to  indicate  to  the  learner  which  is  really  the  accessory  pro- 
position. 

(11)  This  construction  differs  in  two  things  from  that  into  which  the 

(8)  What  other  dass  of  compound  proposidona  do  these  resemble  ?  (4)  Tell  what  it  xaaj 
be  sometimes  difficult  to  determine  in  constmotlons  of  this  kind.*  (5)  Describe  a  mode  of 
dlaoovering  whiioh  is  the  principal  and  which  the  acccseory  propoeittoo*  (0)  nioitrate  bj 
an  example.  (7)  Which  in  the  example  is  evidently  Uie  {ulnoipal  proposition?  (8)  Wbit 
ia  said  of  the  aappreasion  of  the  word  m>  f  (9)  Whieh  is  the  word  really  modified  by  the 
aooessoiy?  (10)  By  what  word  iatheacoeeaoryin  thlsconatmctionoonnectad!  Aadwbal 
may  the  connecting  word  serve  to  indicate  to  the  learner  t 

(11)  Mantlon  the  two  things  in  which  this  oonstmction  difltea  froni  that  with  an 
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aceesaory  qf  equal  intensity  enters.  It  does  not  express  atrietly  equal 
intensity,  bat  rather  nmilarity  of  intensity,  and  even  that  in  a  loose 
way.  And,  in  the  second  place,  this  kind  of  accessory  does  not  affect 
exclnsively  (as  the  one  referred  to  does)  the  acyective  in  the  principal 
proposition,  but  the  whole  predicate.  ((12)  Of  this  pre^oate,  it 
^nerally  happens,  that  the  adjective  is  the  most  prominent  part ;  and 
therefore  the  adjective  appears  as  if  it  were  peculiarly  affected  by  the 
accessory.)  (18)  Thus,  when  I  say,  using  the  accessory  of  equal 
intenidty.  Your  hrpther  is  as  cold  as  you  are,  I  indicate  simply  the 
equal  intensity  of  the  quality  cold  in  the  case  of  your  brother  and  yoo. 
Bat  when  I  say.  As  John  is  loved/or  his  henetolenee,  so  Peter^  &c.  I  in- 
dicate some  sort  of  equality  in  a  loose  manner,  or  rather  of  similarity^ 
between  Peter^s  being  despised/or  his  selfishness  and  John^s  being  loved 
for  his  benevolence, 

(14)  This  accessory  may  perliaps  be  considered  as  expressing  the 
manner  of  Peter's  being  despised  rather  than  the  degree  of  intensity  of 
the  despite.  If  so,  it  approaches  in  character  (if  it  belongs  not  entirely) 
to  the  class  of  accessories  which  we  are  next  about  to  consider,  and 
thus  affords  a  natural  transition  from  the  one  class  to  the  other. 

(15)  We  may  designate  this  by  the  name  of  77ie  Accessory  in- 
dicating Similar  Intensity — more  briefly,  The  Accessory'of  Similar 
Intensity.  It  stands,  as  we  have  just  intimated,  between  two  classes 
of  accessories — those  which  modify  adjectives  and  those  which 
modify  verbs,  but  has  stronger  claims  to  be  arranged  with  the  latter 
class. 

ExEBOisE. — Furnish  examples  of  this  construction. 

§  123.  (1)  We  next  proceed  to  consider  those  adverbial  ac- 
cessory propositions  which  manifestly  modify  the  verbs  or  predicates 
of  the  principal  propositions,  or  sometimes  the  whole  principal 
assertion. 

(2)  Here  we  shall  first  direct  our  attention  to  that  class  of 
accessories  in  which  the  manner  of  the  action  predicated  by  the  verb 
is  expressed. 


§ory  of  eqtud  intensity.  (12)  Mention  tlie  remark  about  tlie  ft4JecttYe  In  tiio  predleste  of 
tub  aooeasorj.    (18)  Ulostrate  by  examples. 

(14)  Mention  the  remaric  about  the  class  to  which  this  aooessory  belongs.  (15)  How 
tnaj  this  aooeasorj  be  designated  ?    And  where  is  it  represented  as  standing  f 

f  188L  (1)  Describe  the  kind  of  aooeasories  next  to  be  cooaldered. 
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These  are  exactly  analogous  to  the  adrerbs  of  manner  already 
considered.     {See  §  92.) 

(8)  There  are  different  forms  of  this  species  of  adverbial  accessory. 
One  form  describes  the  manner  of  the  action  predicated  in  th« 
principal  proposition  by  camparison — by  reference  to  another  action 
of  the  same  subject,  or  to  the  same  or  sometimes  to  a  different 
action  of  another  subject  This  accessory  follows  the  principal  pro- 
position, and  is  connected  with  it  by  the  conjunctive  adverb  as.  (4) 
For  example,  That  man  died  as  he  lived.  He  acts  in  this  affair  as 
he  has  acted  on  other  occasions.  William  thinks  as  I  think.  That 
man  grows  in  the  esteem  of  his  friends^  as  his  neighbor  sinks  into 
infamy.  Here  the  man's  manner  of  living  is  employed  to  indicate 
his  manner  of  dying.  His  manner  of  acting  on  other  occasions  to 
indicate  his  manner  of  acting  in  this  affair,  &c 

(5)  We  can  invert  the  order  of  these  propositions,  and  place 
the  accessory  first ;  but  then  we  must  supply  the  word  so  before  tlie 
principal  proposition.  Thus,  As  that  man  lived,  so  he  died  ;  Am  I 
think,  so  William  thinks, 

(6)  In  this  form  of  compound  propositions  the  word  as,  like  what 
in  a^}^^^^  accessoriofl,  performs  tho  function  of  an  adverb  both  in  the 
principal  and  accessory  proposition,  at  the  same  time  serving  to  in- 
dicate their  connection.  (T)  As  regards  the  thought,  tho  real  bond 
of  connection  is  sameness  or  identity  of  manner,  (8)  That  as  performs 
the  double  fonction  which  wo  have  ascribed  to  it,  is  obvious  when 
we  Invert  the  compound  proposition  and  are  obliged  to  coll  in  the 
services  of  so, 

(9)  We  may  call  this  The  Adverbial  Accessory  denoting  Manner  by 
ComparMon;  or,  more  briefly,  TheAccessory  of  Manner  by  Comparison, 

(10)  In  such  expressions  as.  He  acted  as  chairman  of  the  meeting^ 
we  have  perhaps  an  elliptical  construction^^d  acted  to  the  meeting  ab 


(8)  Which  class  of  these  do  we  flnt  notice  ?  (8)  Describe  one  of  tbo  different  forms  of 
this  species  of  accessories.    (4)  IlloAtrato  by  examples. 

(5)  What  is  said  of  inverting  the  order  of  those  propositions  f    IHnstrato  by  example!. 

(6)  What  is  said  of  the  factions  of  a«  in  snch  compound  propositions  t  (7)  What  !■ 
said  of  the  bond  of  connection  in  thought  t  (8)  How  ts  it  shown  that  <M  performs  the  doahte 
Amotion  attrlboted  to  it  t 

(9)  How  may  we  name  this  aooaasory  ? 

(10)  What  is  said  of  ai^  elliptto^  constractioii  ?   Esample  toa  illutratfoii. 
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a  chairman  qf  a  meeting  acte.  Some  ottll  of  ekairmany  &o.  in  mioh  oon 

strnotions,  a  noun  in  apposition  ;  but  improperly,  as  we  think. 

We  may  here  notice  that  there  is  an  extension  of  this  kind  of 
construction  to  express  sameness  of  time.  This  will  be  con^dered 
w.hen  we  come  to  treat  adverbial  accessories  of  time. 

(11)  Kemab:^. — ^This  form  of  accessory,  like  most  of  the  adverbial 
accessories,  may  be  replaced,  when  the  constmction  is  fully  expanded 
by  an  a^ective  accessory.  In  order  to  this  we  mnst  supply 
in  the  principal  proposition  that  for  which  as  may  be  regarded  as  a 
substitute,  namely,  the  noun  and  preposition  modification  in  IA0 
manner,  or  in  the  same  manner,  and  then  add  an  atyective  accessoiy. 
Thus,  That  man  died  nr  the  shMJt  hanitbb  in  which  he  lif^  &c.*    - 

(12)  Another  form  of  this  species  of  accessory  describes  the  manner 
of  the  action  (like  the  similar  accessory  which  is  applied  to  adjectives) 
by  its  effect  Thus,  This  man  acts  so,  that  all  his  friends  areprovdqf 
him.  Here  we  use  so  in  the  principal  proposition,  and  that  conjunctive 
to  connect  the  accessory.  (18)  This  form,  when  expanded,  becomes 
identical  with  one  of  the  forms  of  the  accessories  which  modify 
adjectives.  So  expanded— in  such  manner.  Then  the  above  example 
runs  thus,  This  man  acts  in  suoh  manner,  that  aU  his  friends  cure  proud 

*  Sometimes  an  aoceeeory  denotiDg  manner  by  ooraparison  is  apparently 
connected  by  two  conjunctive  worda^  as  and  if.  For  example,  That  6oy  acts 
AS  IF  he  were  insane.  He  moaned  ASirhe  were  in  great  pain.  In  oonstme- 
tions  of  this  kind  there  is  a  suppreasion  of  a  proposition  between  as  and  t^ 
When  we  supply  this  suppression,  the  whole  construction  is  dear.  Thu^ 
That  hoy  acts  as  he  wom.D  act,  or  as  one  would  act,  if  he  were  insane.  Be 
moaned  as  mi  would  moan  if  he  were  in  great  pain.  The  acoeasory  propott- 
tion  here  connected  by  a«,  when  thus  fully  developed,  is  itself  a  eompomnd 
proposition  of  the  hypothetical  form  (see  §  187),  and  the  connection  between 
the  principal  proposition  and  this  compound  accessory  is  exactly  the  nme 
which  we  have  been  describing.  In  such  cases,  as  may  be  considered  as  re- 
presenting the  accessory  proposition  which  is  itself  modified  by  the  hypo- 
thetical accessory  oonmiencing  with  the  eonditiotial  conjunction  if. 

Instead  of  as  if ,  ca  though  is  sometimes  employed  in  the  same  manner, 
and  with  the  same  force.  Examples,  "  He  made  as  though  he  would  have 
gone  further."  "  It  was  as  though  it  budded.*'  **  I  will  ahoot  three  arrows 
on  the  side  thereof  <u  though  I  shot  at  a  mark.'*  This  form  of  expreaum 
may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  antiquated. 

(11)  Bepett  th«  sabstsnoe  of  th«  remark,  and  illiistrate  by  eramphwi 

(12)  Describe  another  ibrm  of  the  aoeeeaory  of  manner.  Give  exampleu  (18)  WIUi  wImI 
other  form  of  aooeoioiy  does  this  beoome  identified  when  expanded  f  Ulnatnite  bj  an  ex- 
ample. 
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^him.  Or,  Hm  man  aeU  ih  a  mannbb  such,  that  aU  hU  friends  are 
proud:  of  him.  Here,  th<U  aU  hii/riends  are  proud  of  him  is  obyiouBly 
an  adverbial  accessory  modifying  the  determinative  buoh. 

(14)  We  may  distinguish  this  form  by  calling  it  the  accessory 
denoting  the  manner  of  action  by  its  effect  or  consequence ;  or  more 
briefly,  The  Accessory  describing  an  Action  by  its  Effect, 

(15)  Rkmabk. — ^When  we  employ  the  inflnitlTe  abbreviation  for  an 
accessory  proposition  of  this  kind,  we  use  (as  in  the  accessory  of  like 
form  which  modifies  adjectives)  as  instead  of  that  for  eonjunetioe 
word ;  thus,  This  man  hehweed  so^  as  to  gain  the  applause^  ot^  so  kAto 
he  applauded  by  all  his  friends, 

ExsBciss. — ^Furnish  examples  of  these  constructions. 

§  124.  Adysrbial  Accbssoeies  employed  to  indicate  the 
Circumstance  of  Place. 

(1)  This  class  of  accessories  is  usuaUy  connected  with  the  prin- 
cipal proposition  by  the  adverbs  of  place,  tohere^  whence^  whither ^  and 
their  compounds  formed  with  ever  and  «o,  whereveTj  wheresoever^ 
whencesoever,  whithersoever.  (2)  When  so  employed  we  call  these 
"wcirds  conjunctive  adverbs,  (3)  They  are  all  of  the  family  of  the 
conjunctive  (originally  interrogative)  pronouns  who  and  what,  (4) 
Used  to  introduce  accessory  propositions,  they  are  all  equivalent  to 
a  conjunctive  pronoun  and  the  noun  plfice preceded  by  a  preposition. 
In  this  respect  they  resemble  the  other  adverbs.  (5)  Likewliat,  they 
generally,  though  not  always,  perform  the  function  of  adverb,  or  of 
Doun  and  preposition  modification  both  for  the  principal  and  the 
accessory  proposition,  besides  serving  to  indicate  the  relation  between 
the  two  propositions.  The  conjunctive  adverb  marks  as  the 
accessory  that  proposition  to  which  it  is  attached  and  which  it  in- 
troduces. 

We  next  proceed  to  class  the  accessory  propositions  of  place,  and 
to  show  briefly  the  purposes  which  they  serve  in  discourse. 

(14)  87  whAt  name  maj  we  distingaiah  this  acoeesor7  f 

(15)  Bepett  the  sabetanoe  of  the  remark,  and  Olostrate  by  an  example. 

S  124  (1)  By  what  words  are  adverbial  aoceseorles  of  place  connected  with  the  principal 
proposition?  (2)  What  do  we  call  theee  words  when  so  naed?  (8)  What  Is  said  of  the 
fiunily  and  origin  of  these  words?  (4)  To  what  are  they  in  this  nse  of  them  equivalent  f 
QS)  Mention  the  sereral  Amctlons  which  they  serve  In  oompoond  pioposltioDSb 


s> 
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(6)  Ist  We  give  as  a  first  class  of  the  adverbial  aooessories  of 
place,  those  which  serve  to  determine  the  place  in  which  or  atwkkk 
what  is  predicated  in  the  principal  proposition  exists;  in  other 
words,  its  local  position ;  or,  to  use  a  colloquial  expression,  the  where- 
dbouts  of  the  main  assertion,  (7)  We  may  call  this  The  Adoerbiai 
Accessory  of  Locality, 

(8)  The  conjunctive  word  employed  to  connect  these  accessories 
IS  WHERE,  when  a  definite  place  is  indicated,  wherever  and  where- 
soever when  whatever  place  is  designated.  (9)  Example,  /  live 
where  your  friend  lives.  Here  where  your  friend  lives  determines 
the  place  where  I  live=I  live  in  the  place  in  which  your  friend 
lives,  (10)  It  is  obvious  from  inspecting  the  expanded  form  of  the 
construction  here  presented,  that  where  represents  and  performs 
the  functions  of  the  noun  and  preposition  complement  m  the  place 
in  the  principal^  and  of  the  conjunctive  pronoun  and  preposition  in 
which  in  the  accessory  proposition.  (11)  When  the  construction  is 
thus  expanded,  the  accessory  becomes  an  adjective  accessory  propo- 
sition, modifying  the  -viorA  place  in  the  principal  proposition.  (12) 
Where  here  performs  functions  precisely  similar  to  those  performed 
by  WHAT  (of  which  it  is  in  fact  merely  the  dative  form)  ;  namely, 
those  of  a  complement  both  in  the  principal  and  in  the  accessory, 
besides  serving  to  indicate  the  connection  and  relation  of  the  two 
propositions. 

(18)  We  give  examples  of  the  less  definite  form  of  this  class  of 
accessories.  I  will  lodge  wherever  my  friend  determines  to  lodge. 
He  will  abide  wheresoever  you  may  choose  to  command.  Here  the 
particular  place  is  not  absolutely  specified^  but  it  is,  as  in  the  preceding 
case,  determined  so  far  as  the  description  in  the  accessory  can  limit  it. 
(14)  The  place  described  in  the  accessory  in  the  first  case  is  supposed 
to  be  fixed,  and  known  to  the  speaker ;  bat  the  place  described  in  the 
indefinite  accessory  is  supposed  to  be  yet  unsettled,  or,  at  least,  yet 
unknown  to  the  speaker.  The  accessory  determines  it  to  the  extent 
of  his  ability. 

(8)  DMcribe  the  first  class  of  accessories  of  place.    (7)  What  name  is  given  to  this  daasf 

(8)  What  ooi^nnctive  words  serre  to  connect  acceflaories  of  locality  ?    (9)  Ulastrate  by 

an  example.    (10)  Show  what  ftmctions  wbcbx  performs  tn  such  oonstrocttoDa.    (11)  What 

does  this  accessory  become  when  the  oonstmcUon  is  expanded  f    (12)  With  what  are  tha 

ftmctions  performed  by  wbxbx  compared  ? 

(18)  Furnish  examples  of  the  indaflnite  fbnn  of  tUs  oIms  of  aoes8Borle8»  and  laQ  wbift  li 
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Kkmask. — (16)  In  all  damee  of  these  adyerbial  accessories  of  plaoe^ 
those  which  are  to  fallow,  as  well  as  that  which  we  have  considered — 
iDKKTiTY  OF  PLACE,  is  the  real  bond  of  connection  (in  tlumght)  between 
the  principal  and  the  accessory  proposition.  It  is  this  identity  which 
adapts  the  accessory  to  modify  or  complete  the  principal  in  reference 
to  the  circumstance  of  locality — ^local  position — or  of  direction  towards, 
or  direction  from  a  place. 

(1 6)  Sometimes  where  is  employed  in  an  accessory  proposition  to 
represent  a  noun  of  place  expressed  in  the  principal  proposition.  (17) 
In  snch  cases  where  performs  precisely  the  function  of  the  pronoun 
conjunctive  and  preposition  in  which ;  and  the  accessory  might  with 
propriety  be  classed  with  the  adjective  accessory,  since  it  simply  servet 
to  modify  or  determine  the  noun  of  pkiu  in  the  principal  proposition. 
Example :  He  lives  in  the  same  place  where  his  hrother  lives^-mSe  lives 
in  the  place  in  wmou  his  brother  lives.  Here  where  his  brother  livei 
may  be  considered,  and  may  be  treated  if  we  please,  as  an  adjective 
accessory  proposition.  (18)  That  these  two  kinds  of  accessories — the 
adjective  and  the  adverbial — are  sometimes  (or  perhaps  we  should  say 
▼ery  generaUy)  resolvable  into  one  another,  or  blended  together,  is  not. 
surprising,  when  we  remember  the  intimate  relation  subsisting  be- 
tween the  functions  of  adverbs  and  a^ectives, — all  adverbs  involving, 
as  part  of  their  function,  thefanetion^  and  often,  as  part  of  their  fonn, 
the  form  of  an  adjective. 

(19)  When  the  principal  proposition  is  placed  after  the  accessory, 
which  often  happens,  the  adverb  there  is  sometimes  employed  in  the 
principal  proposition  to  represent  the  place  determined  by  the  acces- 
sory.   "  That  where  I  am,  there  ye  may  be  also." 

The  other  accessories  of  place  do  not  express  local  position  but 
local  direction^  either  towards,  or  from  a  place.    We  include  in  our 

(20)  2d  class  those  which  describe  the  place  towards  wbick 
the  action  predicated  in  the  principal  proposition  is  directed.  (21) 
The  conjunctive  adverb  distinctly  appropriated  to  connect  this  class 
of  accessories,  when  a  definite  known  place  is  to  be  indicated,  is' 

■aid  of  the  eflbct  of  the  accefisorles  In  the  examples.    (14)  State  the  diffiur«noe  between  the 
two  fimns  of  aoceeaory. 

(15)  Rep^t  the  snbstance  of  the  remark. 

(16)  How  is  ichere  somotimcjs  employed  In  aooeaeorieaf  (17)  What  ftmctlon  does  toA«r« 
tfaoa  mad  peilbnn?  And  how  might  theaoceasorj  be  treated?  (18)  What  is  said  in  re- 
flsrenoe  to  the  &et  that  these  two  kinds  of  aoeessorx  are  resolyable  into  one  anotbert 

(19)  What  word  is  intxodnosd  in  the  principal  propoiition,  when  it  toHows  the  aceesaot y  t 
<|W)DiMrih«tteMogQd«lsMof  MoaMoriflt«f  plaosk   (tl)  Bjr  wktt  ao^JacttT*  wwd 


WHITHER.  (22)  We  bare  said  in  speaking  of  where  and  whUker  in 
their  original  function  of  interrogatives  {see  §  92,  note  p.  291),  that 
where  has  usurped  the  ftmction  of  whither  in  addition  to  its  own 
peculiar  function.  The  same  remark  applies  ta  wJ^ere  conjimctiTdj 
used.  It  is  now  almost  universally  employed  in  this  as  well  as  in  the 
preceding  form  of  accessory,  and  whither j  which  our  forefathers  em- 
ployed ezdusively  to  express  to  or  towards  a  place,  ]b  nearly  obsolete. 

(23)  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  compound  word  whither- 
soever,  which  was  formerly  used  to  express  direction  towards 
whatever  place ;  as,  ^  I  will  follow  thee  whithersoever  thou  goest" 
We  would  now  say,  whersysr  thou  goest.  Wheresoever  is  abo 
rarely  used  in  the  current  language  of  the  present  times. 

(24)  dd.  We  introduce,  as  a  third  class  of  the  accessories  of 
place,  those  which  describe  the  place  from  which  the  action  predi- 
cated in  the  principal  proposition  is  directed.  (25)  These  acoessorieB,  ' 
like  those  just  considered,  refer  sometimes  to  a  determinate  known 
place,  sometimes  to  one  determined  only  by  the  accessory,  but 
otherwise  unlimited. 

(2  6)  The  conjunctive  word  employed  for  the  first  purpose  (when  a 
fixed  locality  is  to  be  designated)  is  whencb.  Example :  *^  This 
deliverance  comes  whence  every  blessing  jlowsP  Here  the  accessory, 
whence  every  blessing  Jlows,  determines  the  place  firom  which  the  de- 
liverance comes. 

(27)  The  remarks  which  we  made  (see  §  92,  note  p.  291)  in  re- 
ference to  the  use  of  the  preposition  yr(m»  before  whence  interrogate 
apply  also  to  whence  used  as  a  conjunctive  adverb.  From  is  very  gene- 
rally employed  snperflnonsly  before  the  conjunctive  whence.  (28)  The 
same  objections  apply  to  the  use  of  the  preposition  before  this  word 
in  both  cases.  (29)  In  the  authorized  version  of  the  Bible,  there  are 
abundant  examples  of  whence  coi\junctive  preceded  by  from,  and  a 
considerable  number  in  which  the  more  correct  construction,  without 
a  preposition,  is  employed. 


were  ttieso  ocoeesorles  originallj  preceded?    (22)  What  is  said  of  another  tnnd  havliig 

iwuped  the  placo  of  wMther  t 

(88)  To  what  other  word  does  the  same  remark  apply? 

(24)  Deecrlbe  a  third  daas  of  acoeeooriea  of  place.    (25)  What  dlTlaion  of  tbta  ela»> 

(26)  What  ooi^tmctiTO  word  is  employed  with  the  lint  diTiaion  ?    Ezampleu 

(ST)  What  ia  said  of  remarks  whioh  apply  to  wAmmm/    (88)  What  is  said  oT  oi^MlkM 

to  tha  «i j»i  mAmfivm  wkmog  t   (98)  WlMnnuyennvlMof  aila«i«tb*ft«Bdt 
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(30)  To  indicate  any  place  you  plense  from  which  we  would 
now  employ  the  words  Jrom  whatever  place.  Example  :  He  vfUl 
come  from  whatever  place  his  friend  comes,  Whencever  and 
vfhencesoever  may  be  regarded  as  obsolete.  They  may  be  fomid 
in  our  more  ancient  authors,  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  employed  in 
aocessories  of  this  description. 

(31)  We  have  already  sdd  that  where  is  used  as  equivalent  to  in 
which  to  represent  an  antecedent  noun.  Whence  equivalent  to  from 
which  is  employed  for  the  same  purpose.  Examples :  "  Look  to  the 
rock  whence  ye  are  hewn."  "  I  will  return  to  my  house  whence  I 
came." 

(32)  The  accessory  propositions  commencing  with  where  and  whi- 
ther are  often  placed  before  the  principal  proposition.  In  the  older 
authors,  we  think,  the  accessory  is  most  frequently  placed  first.  Ex- 
amples :  "  Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come."  "  Whither  I  go,  thou  canst 
not  follow  me  now."  "  Whither  thou  goest,  I  will  go ;  and  where 
thou  lodgest,  I  will  lodge." "  Where  thou  diest,  will  I  die." 

RsMABK. — ^The  observations  made  in  ref^nce  to  accessories  com- 
mencing with  what  conjunctive  (»ee  §  114 :  6,  0^  eeg.)  apply  to  many  of 
the  accessories  of  place  of  the  first  and  second  classes.  (33)  When 
these  accessories  come  after  certain  transitive  verbs,  which  take  an  ac- 
cessory proposition  for  their  objective  modification,  they  might  be 
treated  as  substantive  accessories  serving  as  objectives  of  these  verbs, 
and  analyzed  in  the  manner  recommended  in  treating  the  accessories 
connected  by  what.  (34)  We  present  examples :  /  know  where  you 
haee  been.  "  Let  no  man  know  wTiere  ye  be."  "  Whither  I  go  ye 
know."  *^  We  know  not  whU?^er  thou  goest."  In  all  these  compound 
propositions  the  accessory  may  be  regarded  as  a  substantive  accessary 
serving  as  objective  modification  of  the  verb  in  the  principal  proposi- 
tion. (35)  If  we  choose  to  supply  the  ellipsis  it  becomes  an  adjective 
accessory  modification  of  the  noun  pla4:e — the  implied  objective  mo- 
dification of  the  verb  in  the  principal  proposition.  (86)  As  this  mode 
of  analysis  will  not  suit  when  the  verb  in  the  principal  proposition  Is 


(30)  How  do  wo  describe  an  indsJtnUe  plaoe/rom  which  t    Example. 

(81)  What  fa  said  of  wkmoe  —  from  which  t    Sxamplea 

(82)  Repeat  tho  remark  about  the  acccasories  oommendng  with  whers  and  v>hUK&r, 
Szamples. 

(88)  How  might  the  accessories  of  place  of  the  flrst  and  second  classes  be  treated,  wh«a 
they  follow  tranaUite  verbs?  (84)  Oire  examples,  and  apply  the  remark  to  them.  (B(^ 
What  other  ibrm  do  these  asBome  when  the  elUpMS  are  sappUodt  (N)  State  the  retMn  te 
traalbgtkeBi  m  adTtiMa]  aeoMMilaai 
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jwtUer  or  intransitive  (as  it  is  in  most  of  the  examples  ^ven  aboveX 
it  will  be  more  convenient  to  treat  all  these  accessories  of  plcuse  as  ad- 
verbial, though  it  may  be  good  to  know  the  other  forms  into  which 
Bome  of  them  may  be  readily  resolved. 

(87)  Punctuation. — As  may  be  seen  from  some  of  the  examples 
introduced  above,  in  which  we  have  followed  the  original  pnnctnation, 
accessories  of  locality  are  sometimes  separated  by  interpunction  from 
the  principal  proposition,  and  sometimes  not.  The  accessory,  when  it 
prec^es  the  principal  proposition,  is  perhaps  generally  followed  by  a 
comma;  as,  "Whither  I  go,  ye  cannot  come."  When  the  accessory 
follows  the  prineipal  proposition,  we  believe  the  comma  is  seldom  in- 
serted. Here,  as  in  other  instances,  the  punctuation  is  not  settled  on 
fixed  and  consistent  principles.  If  we  would  maintain  consistency, 
we  ought  either  to  insert  a  comma  always  between  the  principal  and 
the  accessory,  or  we  should  never  insert  it.  See  Appendix  on  Punc- 
tuation. 

ExEsoisEs  I.,  II.,  III.,  «&c. — ^Form  compound  propositions  with  ac- 
cessories expressing  the  place  where,  the  place  whither,  the  place 
uhence  ;  also  with  the  conjunctive  words  wherever,  whithersoever,  &a 

§  125.  Adverbial  Accessory  Propositions  Indicating  thi 
Circumstance  of  Time. — (1)  We  next  proceed  to  consider  that 
class  of  compound  propositions  in  which  the  circumstance  of  time 
is  the  real  bond  of  connection  between  the  principal  and  its  accefr- 
Bory. 

(2)  Some  of  the  accessories  employed  in  this  class  of  proposi- 
tions have  a  close  analogy  with  those  in  which  the  circumstance  of 
place  is  the  bond  of  connection.  We  proceed  to  classify  the  acces- 
sories used  to  express  the  circumstance  of  time. 

1st  (3)  We  shall  consider  first  those  accessories  which  limit  or 
modify  the  principal  proposition,  by  the  predication  of  some  occur- 
rence falling  within  the  same  point  of  time  with  the  matter  of  the 
principal  assertion.  (4)  Examples  :  /  will  go  with  you  to  the  erhi- 
biiion  WHEN  /  shall  have  finished  my  work,  "  Thou  shalt  talk  of 
them  whai  thou  sittest  in  thine  house,"  ike     "  They  linger  about  it 


(87)  State  the  substance  of  the  remarks  in  reference  to  the  panctaatlon  of  this 
tlon  of  oompound  proposlUons. 

1 126.  (1)  What  class  of  proposlUons  is  now  to  be  considered  ? 

(2)  To  what  other  class  are  Uiese  aoalogons  ? 

(8)  Describe  the  first  class  of  tlMse  aooeaioriea.    (4)  Famish  «zaiiip]ML    QS}  IThU 
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on  the  Sabbath,  when  the  mind  is  disengaged  from  worldly  cares." 
(5)  The  conjunctive  adrerb  when  is  used  to  introduce  such  accessor 
ries.  (6)  It  indicates  coincidence  of  time — the  point  in  which  the 
principal  and  accessory  agree.  This  point  of  time,  assumed  as 
fixed  in  the  accessory,  serves  to  determine  the  time  of  what  is  as- 
serted in  the  principal  proposition.  Thus,  in  the  examples,  when  I 
shall  have  finished  my  work,  determines  the  time  when  /  mil  go  to 
the  exhibition  ;  and  ^^  when  thou  sittest  in  the  house,'^  determines  a 
time  when  the  Israelites  were  to  talk  of  those  things  which  God  had 
commanded  through  Moses.  (7)  We  may  call  this  the  Aocsssobt 
OF  Coincident  Time. 

(S)  When,  like  wTiere,  is  of  the  family  of  who,  neuter  wliat.  It 
seems  to  us  to  be  merely  an  inflection  of  wJuf,  The  Anglo-Saxon 
accusative  of  hwa  (who)  is  hwane  or  hwaene ;  and  hwaene  is  em- 
ployed adverbially,  like  when  in  modem  English.  It  may,  perhaps, 
be  regarded  as  originally  an  accusative  <if  time,  the  word  time  being 
suppressed,  but  at  first  clearly  implied  ^f»  or  at  what  (time).  In 
modem  use  it  has  come  by  insensible  extension^  to  be  considered  as 
directly  expressing  time.  (9)  When^  like  where,  usually  performs  an 
adverbial  function  both  in  the  principal  and  in  the  accessory  proposi- 
tions, besides  serving  as  a  coi^junctive  word  to  indicate  their  con- 
nection and  relation.  Because  it  performs  this  last  function,  we  call 
it  a  conjunotifoe  adnerb^  as  we  have,  for  the  same  reason,  named 
ioherey  whither^  ^.,  eonjunetioe  adverbs.  (10)  When  is  therefore  equi- 
valent to  the  words  inor  atihe  time  in  or  at  which  (time),  as  may  be 
found  by  expanding  the  above  compound  propositions ;  thus,  I  will  go 
with  you  at  the  time,  at  whieh  {time)  I  shall  have  finished  my  work, 
'^  Thou  shalt  talk  of  them  ^'  at  or  in  the  time  in  which  ^^  thou  sittest,"  &c. 

(11)  As  in  assertions  modified  by  an  accessory  o/plaeey  the  place  is 
sometimes  expressed  in  the  principal  proposition  (see  §  124 :  16, 18  X  so 
in  the  compound  propositions  under  consideration,  the  word  of  time  is 
often  in  the  principal  proposition,  and  when  retained  as  the  conjunotiye 
word  and  adverbial  modification  of  the  accessory.  Example :  This 
event  happened  at  a  tike  wT^en  men  least  expected  it.  When  is  here  equi- 

ooi\}imctlTe  word  \&  employed  ?  (6)  Describe  its  fonctioii  in  sach  cases,  and  Ulostrate  bj  ex- 
amples.   (7)  What  name  may  be  giyen  to  this  accessory  r 

(8)  Bepeat  wbat  is  arid  of  the  dorivatlon  of  wkes.  (V)  Deteribe  tba  fimctiont  wldeh  it 
performs ;  and  tell  the  name  given  to  it  In  consequence  of  these  Amotions.  (1®)  '^o  whai  la 
ItaaidtobecqQiTalentr    Dlmbrala  by  example. 

<11)  What  is  siM  about*  wotiartfaMMiglBlradMadf   IttaHnte  by  ManpU* 
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valent  to  in  which^  and  when  thus  expanded,  the  acoeasory 
with  the  adyective  accessory.'*' 

(12)  This  kind  of  accessory  also  often  takes  precedence,  in  order  of 
arrangement,  of  the  principal  proposition,  so  that  here,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  accessories  of  place,  the  speaker  or  writer  is  at  liberty  to  choose  the 
most  stnking  or  the  most  harmonious  arrangement,  as  his  own  taste  may 
direct.  Example :  "  When  the  morning  calls  again  to  toil,  begin  anew 
thy  journey  and  thy  life."  Here,  too,  when  the  principal  proposition 
comes  after  the  accessory,  the  word  ^A«n  is  sometimes  employed  in  the 
principal  to  represent  the  time  determined  by  the  accessory.  Thus, 
*'  WTten  my  £ither  and  my  mother  forsake  me,  then  the  Lobd  will  take 
me  up." 

(13)  In  this  form  of  compound  proposition,  that  takes  place  whidi 
occurs  sometimes  in  other  forms  of  compound  propositions ;  namely, 
the  thought  which  logically  is  the  principal,  is  expressed  under  the 
accessory  form,  and  that  which  is  logically  subordinate  usurps  the  fonn 
of  principal  proposition.  This  is  a  matter  which  properly  lies  within 
the  sphere  of  the  logician  and  the  rhetorician,  rather  than  within  the 
province  of  the  grammarian,  whose  business  is  with  the  ^orm  not  the 
matter  of  discourse.  Whatever  has  the /arm  of  an  accessory,  is  to  be 
considered  an  accessory  with  the  grammarian,  without  weighing  nicely 
the  comparative  importance  of  the  thought  which  it  expresses,  or  the 
purpose  for  which  a  writer  or  speaker  may  on  occasion  choose  to  em- 
ploy it.  (14)  Still,  it  may  prevent  misconception  to  advert  to  this  fiict 
in  reference  to  the  Use  of  accessories,  and  to  present  examples.  **  He 
was  one  evening  sitting  thus  at  his  supper,  when  the  landlord  of  a  lit- 
tle inn  in  the  village  came  into  the  parlor,"  &c.  «-When  ^^he  was  one 
evening,"  &c.,  for  "  tJie  landlord^ "  &c.,  is  logically  the  principal  pro- 
position, and  the   first  proposition  serves   only  to  determine  the 

*  As  we  use  wherever  to  introduce  an  accessory  iodicatiDg  an  antetUed 
place — whatever  plaee—-%o  we  employ  whenever^  when  we  intend  to  expres 
eoincidence  with  whatever  time ;  as^  WnsNEYXB  you  choose  to  walk  in  the 
park  I  will  accompany  you.  The  coincident  time  in  such  cases  is  contingent 
or  unsettled  as  regards  the  speaker,  except  so  far  forth  as  the  accessory  pro- 
position limits  it  Whensoever  was  sometimes  used  for  the  same  purpoee  by 
our  old  authors.  Simple  when  is  now  often  employed  in  expresang  coinci- 
dence with  whatever  time. 


(19)  What  is  said  In  reference  to  the  arrangement  of  thia  form  of  oompoond  propori- 
tSona? 

(18)  Bepeat  the  remazk  In  reference  to  the  logical  Importance  of  the  i^lncipal  and  aeces 
•oiyhithlsfonnofeoaipoandpnq^tkin.   (U)  lUiMtnAa  what  hat  been  iild  by  eaonplea 
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time  of  the  landlord's  coming  into  the  parlor.  *^  I  was  hearing  this 
account,"  ^  continued  the  corporal,*  ^^  w?i^n  the  yonth  came  into  the 
kitchen,"  Ac.  —  "When  "  I  was  hearing  this  account,"  Ac. 

(15)  Before  leaving  this  particular  form  of  accessory,  we  must  ob- 
serve that  it  has  by  insensible  extension  (as  we  suppose)  come  to  be 
used  when  there  is  either  none  or  only  a  very  slight  reference  to  time. 
For  example :  "  When  we  contemplate  the  close  of  life,  who  can 

avoid  being  touched  with  sensations  at  once  awfbl  and  tender  ?"  —  the 
assertion,  nobody  can  avoid  being  touched,  <fec.  We  can  express  near- 
ly the  same  sense  by  substituting  for  when  the  conjunctive  word  if, 
which  has  no  reference  whatever  to  time ;  thus,  if  we  contemplate  the 
close  of  life,  <fec.,  or  we  might  express  the  same  sentiment,  perhaps 
somewhat  awkwardly,  by  saying  simply,  contemplating  the  close  of 
life,  &c.  The  meaning  obviously  is,  that  what  is  asserted  in  the  prin- 
cipal proposition  is  a  consequence  of  what  is  asserted  in  the  accessory. 
The  consequence,  or  result  of  contemplating  the  close  of  Hfe  is,  that 
we  cannot  avoid,  Ac.  (16)  This  kind  of  accessory  might,  perhaps, 
with  propriety  be  classed  with  the  accessories  of  causality  which  we  are 
soon  to  consider.  Still  it  has  evidently  arisen  from  an  insensible  exten- 
sion of  the  accessory  expressive  of  coincident  time,  and  may  be  consi- 
dered as  indicating  the  connection  of  a  cause  and  its  effect  by  declaring 
their  co-existence  in  time.  (17)  In  such  examples  aA,  When  the  sun 
rises^  darkness  vanisJies,  we  may  possibly  discover  the  origin  of  this 
insensible  extension.  The  rising  of  the  snn,  which  is  ^oinddeni  in 
time  with  the  vanishing  of  darkness,  is  also  tJte  cause  of  its  vanishing. 
So  in  other  cases  the  cause  of  an  effect  is  coincident  in  point  of  time 
with  the  appearance  of  the  effect,  and  perhaps  from  this  circumstance 
the  relation  of  coincidence  of  time  is  used  to  indicate  the  relation  of 
causality,  which  is  found  to  accompany  it 

(18)  We  sometimes  employ  the  conjunctive  word  as  when  we  in- 
tend to  express  a  still  closer  coincidence  or  limitation  to  a  point  of 
time.  For  example,  John  arrived  as  his  brother  departed.  (19)  Some- 
times we  employ  the  word  just  with  as  to  express  more  markedly  li- 
mitation to  the  same  point  of  time,  as  John  arrived  jitst  as  his  brother 
departed.    (20)  That  this  form  expresses  closer  limitation  to  the  same 

(15)  Bep«at  the  snbstanoe  of  what  is  said  abont  the  eacUntion  of  this  form  of  aooeaaoiy 
to  other  pnrpoeeB,  and  illostrate  by  an  example.  (16)  What  farther  is  said  of  the  olaseiflcap 
tion  of  the  acoeasory  thns  nsed  ?  (17)  Bepeat  the  snbstanoe  of  the  explanation  given  of^ 
probable  origin  of  this  eBUantUm. 

(18)  What  other  word  Is  sometimes  employed  to  connect  this  kind  of  accessory  t  Olre 
example.  (19)  What  word  is  added  to  express  more  close  coinddenoe  ?  (90)  lUostrats  the 
ftet  tint  as  e^pmieii  oloeer  ootoddeiiee  than  when* 
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moment  than  the  form  with  the  conjunctive  tehtn  will  appear,  if  we 
anbetitnte  when  for  as  in  the  above  example.  Thus  John  arrived  when 
hia  brother  departed^  might  mean  that  John  arrived  abont  the  time  of 
his  brother^s  departure — perhaps  a  little  after,  perhaps  a  little  before ; 
but  tlie  form  with  as  expresses  the  exact  coincidence  of  the  arrival 
and  departure,  and  that  with  jt»^  as  the  same  thing  still  more  emph^ 
tically. 

(21)  Another  form  of  accessory,  related  to  this  as  expressing  coin* 
cidence  of  time,  is  that  used  to  indicate  that  an  event  succeeded  im- 
mediately on  the  completion  of  another.  The  conjunctive  words 
used  for  this  purpose  are,  as  soon  as;  thus.  He  came  to  see  me^  as  booh 
▲s  he  arrieed.  This  is  more  propwly  classed  with  the  accessory  expres- 
sive of  eqwU  intensity  employed  with  adverbs  as  well  as  adjectives. 
Thus,  we  say,  as  quickly  as^  as  rapidly  ae^  as  suddenly  cm,  &c,  (see 
§  120.) 

(22)  The  accessory  of  coincident  time  is  often  separated  from 
the  principal  by  a  comma,  but  the  punctuation  is  unsettled. 

Exercise. — Furnish  examples  of  compound  propositions  having 
accessories  expressing  tho  limitation  of  coincident  time. 

§  126.  2d.  (1)  Wo  give,  as  a  second  class  of  accessories  of  time, 
those  which  limit  or  modify  the  principal  proposition,  by  predicating 
something  falling  within  the  same  period  of  time — a  period  regarded 
as  having  duration  in  opposition  to  a  point  or  moment  of  time.  (2) 
We  may  call  this  the  accessory  of  coincident  duration.  (3)  The  con- 
junctive words  employed  for  this  purpose  are  while  and  whilst, 
(4)  While  was  originally  a  noun  and  meant  much  the  same  as 
the  word  time;  but  never  being  employed  as  subject  noun  in  the 
language  of  the  present  day,  it  has  come  to  be  classed  with  the 
adverbs.  This  word  is  really,  however,  the  case  of  a  noun,  and  is 
still  often  employed  to  express  the  accusative  of  time ;  as,  We 
remained  a  while  vnth  them,  or.  We  remained  a  long  while  with 
ihem.  Here  the  determinative  and  descriptive  adjectives  applied  to 
this  word  indicate  plainly  to  what  class  it  belongs.  The  genitive  of 
this  word  whiles  was  formerly  used  as  we  now  use  while^  and  whilst 
to  express  duration  of  time. 

(21)  What  is  said  of  another  form  of  accessory  used  for  nearlj  the  same  porpoM  ?  (tt) 
Pwictaation  ? 

S  136w  (1)  Describe  the  second  class  of  acoesaories  of  time.  (8)  By  wtiat  name  nay  v» 
call  them  ?  (8)  What  oo^Jonctive  words  ara  vmglkfytA  U  this  caae  f  (4)  Qlve-th* sabftaBM 
of -what  is  said  mttchile. 
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(5)  Whiist  (or  whilest  as  it  is  often  fonnd  written  in  old  anthon) 
appears  to  be  a  corruption  of  the  old  genitive  whiles.  Whiles  is  stiU 
Ibnnd  in  the  language  down  till  the  seventeenth  century.  It  is  now 
obsolete,  and  even  whilst  is  seldom  used  in  modern  writings. 

(6)  We  subjoin  examples  of  compound  propositions  involving  this 
species  of  accessory.  "  Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  may  be  ftrand." 
"  Agree  with  thine  adversary  quickly  whiles  thou  art  in  the  way  with 
him."  "  While  his  humble  grave  is  preparing,  **♦♦♦♦  it  Ig  good  for 
us  to  think  that  this  man  too  was  our  brother." 

**  Whilst  all  the  stars  that  round  her  bum, 
And  all  the  planets,  in  their  turn, 
Oonfirm  the  tidings  as  they  roll,"  &c. 

(7)  In  ancient  times  the  determinative  thx  was  ocoasionaUy  pr^* 
fixed  to  whilst. 

*^  The  whilst  in  ocean  Phoebus  dips  his  wain." 

(8)  While^  like  wliat,  performs  a  function  both  for  the  principal 
and  the  accessory  in  a  compound  proposition.  (9)  A  word  of  time, 
which  is  somiDtimes  employed  in  the  principal  proposition  of  the  pre- 
ceding class,  and  referred  to  by  when,  is  rarely,  if  ever,  introduced  in  this 
class  of  compound  propositions.  (10)  The  reason  of  this  difference  per- 
haps is  that  wlien  is  originally  only  an  a^ective  having  the  word  tims 
implied,  but  while  (itself  a  substantive)  originally  meant  time.  Were 
we  to  say,  as  in  i\x6  ease  of  when^  at  or  in  the  tifne^  whiley  there  would 
be  an  awkward  repetition  of  a  word  of  equivalent  meaning.  And  let 
us  remember  that  to  our  forefathers  this  awkwardness  would  have 
appeared  much  greater  than  to  us,  since  the  original  meaning  of  whUe 
was  more  familiar  to  them. 

(11)  During  the  time  is  an  equivalent  expression  for  while.  Ex- 
ample: He  was  writing  dukino  the  time  his  brother  was  reading. 
During  the  time^  we  consider  here  an  instance  of  the  ease  absolute — a 
form  of  contracted  acoessory  to  come  under  our  notice  below.  In  the 
example  we  have  really  three  propositions.  Be  was  writing  nMk 
the  time  dured  (lasted)  that  his  brother  was  reading, 

(12)  The  word  while  may  also  be  expanded  into  the  phrase^  euid 


(5)  Bepeat  what  is  said  of  uhiUt  and  whiM, 

(6)  Famish  examples  of  compound  propositions  having  this  kind  of  acoMSories. 

(7)  Deecribe  an  ancient  usage  In  regard  of  toMML 

(S)  What  ftmctlons  does  while  perform  ?    (9)  Is  a  word  of  tInM  used  akmg  with  It  at 
wtth«0A««»/    (10)  Explain  the  reason  for  not  nslng  a  word  of  Mnm  with  toMla. 

(11)  Mention  an  eqniyalent  expression  for  trM2«^  and  glye  an  example,  and  espbte  fli« 
eoDstraetion. 

(12)  What  other  phrase  may  be  mbatitaied  In-  wMI«  f 
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at  the  same  time.  Thus,  ^*  He  oan  live  to  Gh>d  and  his  own  ■oul,  and 
at  the  same  time  attend  to  all  the  lawful  intereatB  of  the  present  world." 
Here  a  co-ordinate  proposition  serves  the  purpose  of  an  aooessocy. 
(See  §  146 :  5,  et  seq.) 

(13)  We  believe  that  this  form  of  aooessory  b  sometimes  extended 
to  express,  like  the  preceding  class,  the  relation  of  caueality  ;  bat  after 
what  we  have  said  already  of  such  ineennble  extension^  this  need  not 
perplex  the  learner. 

(14)  The  punctoation  here  again  is  unsettled. 

ExsBGisEs  I.,  XL,  <&c. — ^Fumish  examples  of  this  kind  of  compound 
propositions. 

§  127.  3d.  (1)  We  may  rank  as  a  third  class  of  the  accessories 
of  time  those  which  determine  the  time  of  the  action  or  event  ex- 
pressed in  the  principal  proposition  by  reference  to  something  which 
succeeded  it,  or,  in  other  words,  by  some  action  or  event  which  that 
asserted  in  the  principal  proposition  preceded.  (2)  This  kind  of 
accessory  is  united  to  the  principal  proposition  by  the  preposition 
BEFORE.  (3)  Some  call  before^  when  thus  employed,  an  adverb; 
but  it  is  used  in  this  case  with  exactly  the  same  force,  as  when  the 
grammarians  agree  in  calling  it  a  preposition.  (4)  The  only  dif- 
ference is  that  in  the  one  case  it  is  followed  by  k  noun,  in  the  other 
by  a  proposition,  which  (when  considered  apart  from  the  preposition) 
is  substantively  used.  (5)  Hence  this,  and  some  of  the  accessories 
of  time  which  follow,  might  with  propriety  be  treated  as  suhsUmiive 
accessory  propositions  with  a  preposition,  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
the  nouT^  and  preposition  modification.  (6)  We  shall  call  before, 
and  other  prepositions  below,  when  they  precede  an  accessory, />re- 
positions  conjunctively  employed. 

(7)  We  propose  the  following  as  examples  of  compound  proposi- 
tions involving  this  species  of  accessory.  They  set  out  an  their  journey 
BXFORK  t?ie  sun  rose.  I  must  finish  my  toorh  bbfobb  /  can  go,  ^^  Doth 
our  law  Judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him  ?"  Sometimes  the  a4xeS' 
eery,  as  in  many  other  forms  of  compound  propositions,  precedes  the 


(18)  Bepeat  the  remark  about  the  extenaion  of  thto  form  of  aceeasory. 

(14)  What  ia  aaid  of  ponetoation  ? 

i  127.  (1)  Deecribe  a  third  class  of  aoceaaorlea  of  time.  (8)  What  word  ia  employvd  to 
MAneot  theae?  (8)  What  is  said  of  ealllDg  Ix^fore  In  aach  oaaea  an  adverb?  (4)  What  ia 
the  difforence  between  b^ore  thoa  employed  and  b^ore  preposition  t  (5)  How  might  thto 
Motiaory  be  treated?    (^  What  ahall  wo  call  bvou  thoa  ued? 
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principal;  as,  ^^B4^ore  I  was  afflicted  I  went  astray."  (ft)  TheM 
compound  propositions  are  equivalent  to,  They  set  out  on  their  journey 
"brfore  THE  TIME  IN  WHICH  the  sun  rose,  "  Before  the  time  in  which  /  v>aB 
afflicted  I  went  astray^''  &c.  Here  we  find  the  original  accessory  re- 
solved into  the  nonn  time^  modified  hy  an  acfjectiye  accessory  propo- 
sition, and  preceded  by  the  preposition  lefore.  (9)  The  words.  Before 
the  sun  rose  are  thus  ^ammatically  considered  a  contracted  form  for 
a  preposition  and  a  nonn  modified  by  an  adjective  (in  this  case  an 
adjective  accessory) ;  and  this  is  precisely  what  most  adxerhs  are  equiva- 
lent to.  (See  §  92 :  7.)  Hence  we  have  classed  this  and  other  forms 
similarly  resolvable  as  adterhial  accessories. 

(10)  The  connection  of  these  forms  of  construction,  with  the  noun 
and  preposition  modification^  or,  rather,  the  fact  that  the  word  h^ore  is 
in  such  constructions  really  a  preposition,  may  be  illustrated  by  intro- 
ducing a  slight  change  in  the  form  of  the  first  example,  without  afiecting 
the  sense ;  thus,  They  set  out  on  their  journey  before  the  bisino  ^^ 
sun.  Here  we  express  the  same  thing  by  a  noun  and  preposition  modi- 
fication, which  is  expressed  above  by  an  accessory  proposition.  Now 
we  ask  what  is  the  difference  between  the  use  of  the  word  b^/bre  here 
and  in  the  example  first  given  ?  Does  it  belong  to  a  distinct  class  of 
words  in  the  one  use  from  that  to  which  it  belongs  in  the  other  ? 

(11)  We  may  call  the  accessory  now  considered,  The  adverbial  aece^ 
sory,  indicating  the  precedence  in  time  of  the  fact  asserted  in  the  prine^ 
pal  proposition.   More  briefly,  The  Aoobssoby  of  Pbsgedenob  m  Tdol 

(12)  This  accessory  is  not  generally  separated  by  a  comma  from 
the  principal. 

Exeboisb. — ^Furnish  compound  propositions  of  this  form. 

§  128.  4th.  (1)  There  is  a  fourth  class  of  these  accessories  of 
time  exactly  similar  in  form  to  the  preceding  class,  but  indicating 
Bubsequenceorposteriority  in  point  of  time.  (2)  In  these  accessories 
the  prepositions  after  and  since  serve  conjunctively.  (3)  Examples : 
John  arrived  after  Aw  brother  departed.  John  arrived  since  his 
brother  departed.  Both  accessories  express  the  subsequence  of  the 
fact  asserted  in  the  principal  proposition.     (4)  When  we  use  c^ier 

(T)  Prodaoe  the  exAmplea.  (8)  Illastrate  the  manner  of  resolving  these  oomponnd  piro- 
podtlons  Into  oompoonds  of  another  form.    (9)  What  is  shown  by  this  resolntlon  ? 

(10)  lUnstrate  the  Ikct  that  the  word  hffijrs  performa  the  same  flmetlon  beftm  aeeM 
•orles  as  It  do<»  before  noons. 

(11)  Give  a  name  to  this  aooeasory.    (IS)  Pimetaatlon  ? 

S 128.  (1)  What  is  said  of  the  fourth  class  of  accessories  of  Urns  t  (2)  What  ea^onettre 
worda  are  uaed  to  connect  them  ?  (8)  Fnmiah  eaunplea.  (4)  State  the  dMnotlon  drami 
betwetn  the  aooemory  oonneeted  bjr  <tfler^  and  theiMoeHoiy  ooimeoted  bj  timesf 
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we  indicate  subseqaence  to  another  event  ntar  in  point  of  time  (sab- 
sequence  to  a  proximate  event)  predicated  by  the  aocessoiy.  When, 
on  the  contrary,  we  use  wace^  we  have  reference  to  the  portion  of  time 
which  has  elapsed  from  the  event  predicated  by  the  accessory ;  and 
we  assert  that  at  any  point  in  this  period,  near  to  or  distant  £ix>m 
the  lime  indicated  by  the  accessoiy,  the  principal  event  may  have 
happened. 

(6)  Sometimes  the  accessory  with  nnte  s^tois  to  indicate  a  refoN 
ence,  not  to  a  fowt  in  the  period  elapsed  as  above,  hot  to  the  whole 
continnoas  period  from  the  moment  of  the  event  indicated  by  the 
accessory  till  that  of  msking  the  principal  assertion.  (This  seeming 
reference  to  the  whole  intervening  time  depends,  perhaps,  rather  on 
the  nature  of  the  principal  proposition  than  on  the  form  of  the  aooes- 
sory.)  Thus,  John  Km  &Mn  8ucee»/kil  since  Tie  eommene^d  htuinms/or 
Mm8e{f.     That  imm  ha9  heen  faithful  since  he  has  been  in  my  ierriee, 

(6)  Since  is  sometimes  employed  in  a  way  in  which  it  is  apparent- 
ly equivalent  to  the  word  ago  ;  thus,  It  is  five  years  since  I  saw  that 
man.  This  is  nearly,  but  not  precisely  equivalent  to,  /  saw  that  man 
fiee  years  ago.  In  the  form  given  in  the  example,  we  dwell  on  the 
consideration  of  the  length  of  time  passed  from  the  period  at  which 
we  saw  the  man.  In  the  other  this  is  not  brought  under  consideration. 
The  example  first  given  is  equivalent  to.  Five  whole  years  have  passed 
f¥wn  the  time  in  which  I  saw  that  man. 

(7)  After  is  sometimes  followed  by  that ;  as,  '^  After  that  I  have 
spoken,  mock  on.*^  This  form  of  expression  is  now  antiquated.  The 
words  the  time  are  perhaps  here  suppressed  between  after  and  th€U. 

(8)  Punctuation. — ^The  same  as  in  the  preceding  constructi<Mi. 
In  neither  completely  settled.  In  both,  when  the  accessory  precedes, 
a  comma  is  usually  inserted. 

ExKBOisB. — ^Furnish  compound  propositions  constructed  according 
to  the  model  presented  in  the  examples. 

§  129.  5th.  (1)  There  is  a  fifth  form  of  these  accessories  of 
time  which  limits  the  principal  assertion  by  expressing  an  anticipated 


QS^  WhsitaaiherlBmidoiihbxmctslnoet 

(8)  What  1b  Mid  of  Hncs  nsod  nearly  in  the  sense  otagoJ 

(7)  By  what  word  Is  q/t^  sometliiMS  ibOowedf    And  what  te  Hdd  of  this  eonttriMlioa  f 

(^  Ponetaadon  ? 

t  IM.  (I)  Daaeribe  a  fifth  daae  of  accewori—  of  Urn*.    (8)  What  woidi  eooiiaet  tlM«^ 
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event  to  which  it  has  reference  and  in  which  it  tenninates.  (2)  The 
words  used  to  connect  and  indicate  this  species  of  accessory  are 
the  prepositions  ^7/  and  until.  When  thus  used,  we  may  call 
them  prepositions  conjunctively  employed. 

(3)  Examples :  You  mil  remain  Jiere  till,  or  until  I  return.  Be 
must  not  depart  till  the  courier  arrives,  "All  tlie  days  of  my 
appointed  time  will  I  wait,  till  my  change  come."  "  Go  thou  thy  way 
till  the  end  be."  "The  people  will  not  eat  until  he  come."  (4) 
Here  the  anticipated  event  (expressed  in  the  accessory)  which  the 
principal  assertion  regards,  and  in  which  it  terminates,  is  future  at  the 
time  of  speaking,  because  the  main  assertion  itself  has  reference  to  the 
future.  (5)  But  when  tlio  main  abortion  has  reference  to  the  past, 
the  anticipated  event  expressed  in  tlio  accessory,  though  future  at  the 
time  to  which  the  assertion  refers,  may  be  past  when  the  assertion  ia 
uttered.  Example :  "  I  was  wandering  in  a  beautiful  and  romantio 
country,  till  curiosity  began  to  give  way  to  weariness,"  &c.  (6)  We 
may  call  this  Tlie  accessory  limiting  by  an  event  in  anticipation;  or.  for 
the  sake  of  brevity.  The  Aoobssost  of  Anticipation. 

(7)  Punctuation. — When  the  accessory  is  strictly  limiting,  a  comma 
is  not  inserted ;  when,  as  in  the  last  example  and  the  third  above,  it  does 
not  Hmit  strictly,  a  comma  is  used. 

(8)  We  need  not  repeat  the  observations  made  in  reference  to  the 
accessory  indicating  precedence  of  time.  The  observations  were  in- 
tended to  apply  to  all  those  accessories  which  are  connected  with  the 
principal  assertion  by  means  of  prepositions. 

ExEBGisx. — Furnish  examples  of  this  form  of  compound  proposi- 
tions. 

Rbmarks. — (9)  Before  passing  from  the  consideration  of  the  ad« 
verbial  accessories  of  time^  we  may  notice  that  co-existence  and  im- 
mediate subsequence  in  point  of  time  are  sometimes  indicated  by  the 
co-ordinate  construction  of  propositions.    Example  : 

"  Up  rose  the  sonne,  and  up  rose  Emilie." — Chanc. 
This  is  equivalent  to  Emily  rose,  token  the  sun  rose,  or  as  the  sun  rose, 
or  immediately  after  the  sun  rose.    But  more  of  this  hereafter  when 
we  come  to  treat  of  co-ordinate  construction.  (See  §  146.) 

and  what  is  said  of  these  words?  (8)  Give  examples.  (4)  Repeat  the  remark  in  reference 
to  these  examples.  (5)  What  is  said  of  the  case  when  the  main  asserUon  refers  to  the  pastt 
lUnstrate  by  an  example.  (6)  What  may  we  call  this  class  of  accessories?  (7)  Ponctiui- 
tlon? 

(8)  What  obeenrations  apply  to  this  class  of  aeoeiBoriee,  and  others  preceded  hj  pr^o* 
ilttaBsr 

(9)  Bepeat  what  te  said  of  another  wi^  of  esprenfng  eoinddeoee  of  tfana 
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(10)  We  may  also  notice  here,  what  we  shall  have  oooaaion  to  no- 
tice at  more  length  preaentiy,  that  accesBoriea  of  time  are  sometimee 
iqpparentiy  introduced  by  two  8e[>arate  coi\jmictive  words.  We  have 
an  example  in  the  following  lines  of  Milton ; 

^^  As  tohen  Alcides  from  CEk^halia  crowned 
With  conquest,  felt  the  envenomed  robe,"  &c. 

(11)  The  two  conjunctive  words  as  and  trA«n  here  perform  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  functions,  that  is  they  connect,  not  the  same,  but 
different  pairs  of  propositions.  As  indicates  a  comparison  with  the 
preceding  facts,  and  connects  a  compound  accessory  of  manner,  of 
which  the  principal  proposition  being  clearly  implied  is  suppressed, 
and  only  the  accessory  part  of  this  compound  accessory  proposition 
of  manner  is  expressed.  If  we  supply  the  words  it  Mppened  or  some 
similar  proposition  after  as^  we  shall  see  clearly  the  nature  of  the 
construction  and  the  distinct  functions  of  the  conjunctive  words; 
thus,  AS  it  happened^  or,  as  happened,  when  Alcides^  &c. 

§  130.  (1)  We  next  proceed  to  consider  a  numerous  dass  of 
acccssoiy  propositions  which  have  been  called  by  some  of  the 
Grerman  grammarians  accessories  of  causality,  (2)  The  leading  ac- 
cessories of  this  general  class  assign  a  cause  or  reason  for  the 
assertion  in  the  principal  proposition ;  and  hence  the  name  given  to 
them.  Some  of  the  accessories  thus  classed  come  properly  within 
this  designation,  others  we  think  it  better  to  arrange  under  more 
distinctive  names.* 


*  lliis  claBB  of  aeceseorieei,  and  all  the  classes  generally  which  follow, 
affect  the  whole  proposition  to  which  they  are  attached,  not  the  subject  or 
predicate  separately,  or  any  single  word  in  them.  In  this  they  are  distinct 
from  the  preceding  classes,  which  usually  modify  some  word  either  ezpreved 
or  implied  in  the  principal  proposition.  We  shall  find  too  that  their  gram- 
matical connection  with  tlie  principal  proposition  is,  at  least  in  some  oasesi 
much  more  loose.  Some  of  them  as  we  shall  preaenUy  see,  tiiongh,  perhaps^ 
entitied  to  the  name  of  accessory  propositions,  are  scarcely  to  be  considered 
as  dependefitf  gubordinatet  or  modifying  propositions.  They  are,  indeed,  sub- 
joined to  other  propositions,  and  may  on  this  aooount  be  called  aoceasorics^ 
but  they  express  an  independent  thought  They  may  be  considered  f>erhaps  as 
forming  an  intermediate  class  between  subordinate  and  co-ordinate,  or  modi- 
fying and  completely  independent  propositions. 

(10)  WliAt  oUier  remark  Is  made  about  accessories  of  time  f  lUostrate  hj  ^r^^fHt 
(11)  Explain  the  dlatinct  uses  of  the  two  ooiOancti?e  words. 

f  ISO.  (1)  What  general  name  is  giren  to  the  class  of  acceoaorles  next  to  be  oonaldmdf 
(2)  What  remarks  are  mads  in  rsArenos  to  this  yanenl  class?  « 
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Ist.  (3)  We  shall  consider  first  those  which  are  more  strictly 
accessories  of  causality^  which  express  literally  a  cause  for  what  is 
asserted  in  the  principal  proposition.  (4)  These  we  shall  distingnish 
by  the  name  of  causal  adverbial  accessories,  or  adverbial 
ACCESSORIES  OF  CAUSALITY.  (5)  The  conjuDctlve  word  most 
generally  employed  in  introducing  these  and  expressing  their  pe-' 
cuHar  relation  to  the  principal  proposition  is  because. 

(6)  We  proceed  to  illnstr^  the  form  and  use  of  this  accessory  by 
examples.  /  cannot  go  mth  you^  because  /  ha/oe  not  time.  The  ac- 
cessory /  hate  not  time  is  here  evidently  introduced  for  the  purpose  of 
expressing  the  cause  for  which  /  cannot  go  with  you,  (7)  This  kind 
of  accessory  is  often  arranged  by  our  more  ancient  authors  before  the 
principal  proposition  which  it  completes.  Examples :  ^^  Because  thou 
bast  done  this,  thou  art  cursed,"  &c.  *^  Because  I  live,  ye  shall  live 
also."  It  is  most  usual  in  modem  English  to  place  the  accessory  after 
the  principal  in  such  compound  propositions. 

(8)  The  word  heea/uie  may  be  regarded  as  a  noun  and  preposition 
(^  hy  cause)  modifying  the  verb  in  the  principal  proposition.  (9)  When 
hecause  is  thus  regarded,  the  accessory  which  follows  it  is  properly 
speaking  an  apposition  complement  to  the  noun  cause.  Wo  may  illus- 
trate this  by  reference  to  the  first  example ;  thus,  I  cannot  go  by  (a  or 
the)  CAUSE  expressed  in  the  accessory ;  namely,  /  hate  not  time  ^  I 
cannot  go^  I  hate  not  time  is  the  cause,  (10)  That  is  sometimes 
(though  rarely,  we  think,  by  correct  speakers  or  writers)  introdueed 
after  because;  thus,  /  cannot  go,  because  that  /  hate  not  time, 
(11)  When  this  rather  clumsy  form  of  expression  occurs,  that  is  to  be 
regarded  as  a  determinative  placed  before  the  accessory  used  substan- 
tively in  apposition  with  cause. 

(12)  For  because  we  can  substitute y<^  the  or  this  reason  that;  thus, 
I  cannot  go  with  you,  fob  this  reason,  that  I  hate  not  time.  Here 
the  accessory  preceded  by  the  determinative  is  to  be  regarded  as  an 
apposition  modification  to  the  noun  reason. 

(18)  Other  words  besides  hecause  are  sometimes  used  to  introduce 

(8)  Describe  the  Bnbdiriidon  first  to  be  oonniderod.  (4)  By  what  name  do  we  dtsUnguish 
tbem  ?    (5)  What  is  the  conjunctive  word  most  frequently  employed  ? 

(6)  Give  examples.    (7)  What  is  said  of  arrangement  7    Example. 

(8)  What  is  said  of  tlie  word  because  t  (9)  What  does  the  accessory  become,  wbeu  &•• 
eauMlsthos  regarded f  Illustrate.  (10)  What  word  is  sometimea  introduced  after  &«• 
^aueet    (U)  How  is  iAa^  when  thus  introdooed,  to  be  regaidad  f 

(12)  What  phrase  can  be  snbatitated  for  heeaueet 

(18)  What  otbar  worda,  beald«  Uoame^  «•  naad  to  Indicate  emtmUtif  t   mutnta^ 
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a  carnal  aoceasor  j.'  Among  these  we  may  enumerate  iinee^  amng  that^ 
Of,  tohereoi.  We  might  snbstitate  any  of  these  oonjnnctive  ezprea- 
dons  for  because  in  tlie  above  examples  without  mach  change  of  the 
sense,  though  some  of  them  would  give  an  antiquated  appearance  to 
the/ar?»  of  the  language.  Thus,  /  cannot  go,  since  /  hace  not  time, 
/cannot  go,  seking  ar  seeing  that  I?uive  not  tune* 

(14)  These  conjunctive  words  differ  from  lecause  in  this,  that  they 
intimate  that  the  cause  assigned  in  the  accessory  is  manifest — apparent 
to  the  party  addressed.  (15)  Thus,  I  cannot  go,  bctob  or  ssEiKa  that 
I  hate  not  time,  is  equivalent  to  /  cannot  go,  the  reason  is  apparent  to 
yourself,  viz. ;  /  hate  not  time,  or  /  cannot  go,  you  see  I  hate  not  time. 
Using  as  we  say,  /  cannot  go,  as  /  hate  not  time,  (16)  This  may  be 
regarded  as  a  less  formal,  less  forcible  way  of  alleging  a  cause  for  not 
going.  (IT)  With  the  conjunctive  whereas,  we  say  whebxas  /  hate 
not  time,  I  cannot  go.  When  this  word  is  used,  the  accessory  comes 
first.  But  whereas  is  now  seldom  employed  except  in  contracts  and 
formal  pai>er8. 

(18)  Punctuation. — Here  a  comma  is  inserted  between  principal 
and  accessory. 

ExxBCisEs. — Furnish  examples  of  this  construction. 

§  131.  2d.  (1)  There  is  a  species  of  accessory  very  similar  to 
the  last,  sometimes  interchanging  place  with  it,  in  which  the  pro- 
position FOR  serves  chiefly  as  the  conjunctive  word.  (2)  The 
proper  use  of  this  species  of  accessory  seems  to  be  to  express  a 
reason — an  argument  to  enforce  the  assertion  in  the  principal  pro- 
position ;  in  other  words,  to  express  a  logical  cause.  (3)  We  do 
not  think  that /or  conjunctive  (that  is  employed  before  an  accessory) 
is  entirely  restricted  to  cases  in  which  the  cause  is  of  a  logical  nature, 


♦  Since'm  this  sense  and  seeing  may  be  regarded  as  different  forms  of 
the  same  word.  It  is  not  so  certain  that  since,  which  we  have  had  occasion 
to  notice  in  treating  of  accessories  of  time,  and  which  means  from  a  definite 
time  onboard  or  down  is  exactly  the  same  word,  though  agreeing  now  in  form. 
(See  Diversions  of  Purley  on  these  wordsb     R  Taylor's  Ed,  p.  144.) 


(14)  now  do  these  conjnnctlye  words  differ  from  "because  T  (15)  Xllostnite  hj  exmmplea, 
(10)  now  may  ^is  mode  of  expreraton  be  regarded  ?  (17)  What  Is  said  of  the  use  of  the 
word  whereoM  t    (18)  What  is  the  usage  as  to  panctoatlon  f 

S  181.  (1)  Describe  another  Ibrm  of  accessory  simUar  to  the  preceding,  and  tell  the  om- 
JonctiTe  word.  (2)  What  is  the  proper  use  of  this  aeceMoryr  (8)  ina«tisaaldlax«lbnnee 
to  its  ralrlelio&  to  this  use  r 
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or  what  ia  prq[>erl7  called  a  reaton.    Our  older  authors,  we  think^ 
sometimes  use  it  where  modem  usage  would  demand  because,* 

(4)  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  for  conjunctice  is  now  seldom 
employed  for  any  other  purpose  except  that  of  aligning  a  recuon. 
Wo  select  a  few  examples  for  tlie  purpose  of  illastration.  (5)  We 
can  find  the  most  abundant  examples  of  this  use  of  for  in  the 
writings  of  the  apostle  Paul  as  rendered  in  our  authorized  translation. 
(6)  In  the  translation,  we  find  conjunctive  for  used  only,  as  far  as  we 
recollect,  to  introduce  an  argument — a  reason  for  some  preceding  as- 
sertion, or  statement  of  doctrine  embracing  perhaps  numerous  propo- 
sidons.  (7)  It  is  often  used  in  the  connnencement  of  a  new  sentence 
to  indicate  the  connection  between  it  and  the  preceding  discourse. 
(8)  "  In  all  these  things  we  are  more  than  conquerors,  through  him 
that  loved  us.  For  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  &o., 
shall  be  able  to  separate  us  from  the  love  of  God."  Here  for  intro- 
duces the  apostle^s  reason,  or  argument  to  corroborate  the  assertion, 
"  In  all  these  things  mds  are  mare  than  conquerors^  (9)  We  extract 
anotlier  short  passage  from  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans,  in  which  there 
are  five  examples  of  this  species  of  accessory.  "  For  with  the  heart 
man  believeth  unto  righteousness ;  and  with  the  mouth  confession  is 
made  unto  salvation.  For  the  scripture  saith.  Whosoever  believeth  on 
him  shall  not  be  ashamed.  For  there  is  no  difference  between  the 
Jew  and  the  Greek ;  for  the  same  Lord  over  all  is  rich  unto  all  that 
call  upon  him.  For  whosoever  shall  call  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved."  (10)  The  first  for  indicates  the  purpose  of  the  first 
proposition  quoted ;  namely,  that  of  an  accessory  to  corroborate  the 
sentiments  uttered  in  the  preceding  verses.    The  purpose  served  by 

*  For  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  simple  preposition  (that  is,  before  a 
BiDgle  noun  as  opposed  to  an  aocessory  proposition),  in  assigning  a  physioal 
cause,  though  this  is  only  one  purpose  for  which  it  is  employed,  and  perhaps 
the  purpose  for  which  it  is  now  most  rarely  employed.  Thus,  He  aet»  so  fob 
fear  ;  Me  cannot  do  so  fob  ihamSf  fob  pride,  &o.  It  is  now  more  common  to 
use  another  form  of  expression  in  such  cases ;  thus,  He  acta  so  beoaubb  offiar, 
THBOVQU  fear,  or,  On  aeeouni  of  fear,  according  to  the  particnUir  manner  in 
which  the  word /car  may  be  modified. 


(4)  Bepeat  tho  opinion  given  in  reference  to  the  nse  of  fob  eonJanctiTe.  (S)  Where 
may  we  find  abondant  examples  of  this  nae  of  fos  to  connect  an  aocenorj  ?  (6)  What  Is 
said  of  the  UM  of  roB  in  the  authorized  translation  ?  (7)  For  what  purpose  is  it  said  to  ba 
often  employed  f  (8)  A.dduoe  examples  for  ilhistration.  (9)  Present  a  written  eopjr  of  tba 
passsge  fhxm  Somans  in  which  roB  occurs  fire  times.    (10)  Show  the  use  of  each  of  thsss 
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fo/r  in  other  parts  of  the  extract  oan  be  disoovered  without  referenoe 
to  any  thing  beyond  what  it  contains.  (11)  ^^Fw^for  this  cause  pay 
ye  tribute  also."  Here  the  first /&r  is  amjwMtite^  the  seoond  ^frtfpo- 
ntion.  When  the  passage  is  arranged  in  a  different  order,  the  con- 
strnction  is  perfectly  dear.  For  ye  pay  tribute  for  this  cause. 
(12)  Though  the  word  cause  occurs  in  this  accessory,  the  proposition 
as  a  whole  expresses  a  reason^  not  a  cause  as  distinguished  from  a 
reason. 

(13)  For  is  often  followed  by  other  conjunctive  words.  When  this 
oeoors,  the  student  will  take  notice  that  the  two  conjunctive  words  in- 
troduce (except  they  form  a  compound  conjunction)  two  distinct  ac- 
cessories. (14)  We  often  find  for  followed  by  (/J  sometimes  by  when. 
Examples,  **  For^  (^Abraham  were  justified  by  works,  he  hath  where- 
of to  glory."  Let  us  change  the  arrangement,  and  it  will  become 
manifest  that  the  two  conjunctive  words  belong  to,  and  introduce  dis- 
tinct propositions.  Thus,  Foe  Abraham  Juith  wJiereo/  to  glory^  nr  he 
were  (was)  justified  by  worJcs,  "  For^  wh^n  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin, 
ye  were  free  from  righteousness,"  —  For  ye  were  free  from  righteous- 
ness^ WHEN  ye  were  the  servants  of  sin.  (15)  We  find  sometimes  three 
conjunctive  words  together,  each  introducing  a  distinct  accessory. 
Example :  "  For^  if  when  we  were  enemies,  we  were  reconciled  to  God 
by  the  death  of  his  Son ;  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be 
saved  by  his  life."  Here  for  introduces  the  wliole  compound  accessory, 
having  connection  especially  with  the  main  or  leading  proposition  in  this 
oompound  accessory,  "  much  more,  being  reconciled,  we  shall  be  saved 
by  his  life."  ^introduces  the  proposition  "  we  were  reconciled  by  the 
death  of  his  Son  " — an  accessory  to  the  main  proposition  just  men- 
tioned ;  and  when  introduces  the  proposition  before  which  it  imme- 
diately stands,  "  we  were  enemies,"  which  is  an  accessory  to  "  if  we 
were  reconciled  to  God,"  &c.  So  that  this  last  is  the  accessory  of  a 
compound  accessory  of  a  main  compound  accessory.  If  we  arrange 
the  passage  in  the  following  order,  the  student  will  readily  see  the 
functions  which  the  several  conjunctive  words  perform.  Fob,  being 
reconciled  to  Ood^  we  shall  much  more  be  sated  by  the  life  of  his  Son, 
IF  we  were  reconciled  by  his  death,  whsn  we  were  enemies,    (16)  The 

eonjunctire  fobs,  viz.,  the  propositions  which  they  connect     (11)  Oivs  an  exampl*  with 
two  consecutive  roBS.    Explain  It    (12)  Repeat  the  remark  about  the  word  cansek 

(18)  What  is  said  of  cases  In  which  fob  is  followed  by  other  conjunctions  ?  (14)  By  what 
eot^uncUons  is  //r  often  fbUowed  ?  Write  the  two  examples,  and,  with  them  before  you, 
flsplaln  the  oonneotion.  (Iff)  Write  out  the  example  commencing  with  three  ooi^unetloaa, 
and  explatn  the  oonneetton  sf  the  passage.  (16)  Repeat  the  sahatanee  of  the  remarici  wbteh 
follow. 
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reader  will  obaerye  how  vastly  inferior  this  arrangemeDt  is  to  that  of 
the  translators  in  energy,  and  even  in  perspicuity.  This  may  teach 
ns  to  appreciate  the  skill  of  the  translators  (Widif  is  the  leader,  fol- 
lowed hy  Tyndale,  Oranmer,  &c.),  and  the  importance  and  difficalty  of 
the  art  of  arranging  language,  so  as  to  express  our  thoughts  with 
deamess  and  with  force.  It  will  he  seen  that  it  was  not  without  rea- 
son that  three  coi^unctive  words  are  huddled  together  in  this  con- 
struction. Still  this  huddling  together  of  coijunctive  words,  though 
here  employed  for  good  purpose,  is  not  to  he  imitated,  without  the 
most  urgent  reasons.* 

(17)  We  may  call  this  species  of  accessory,  The  Aboxjhxntatitb 
AooBssoBT.  By  argumentative  in  this  case  we  mean  that  which  assigns 
e^reaion  or  (^gummt. 

(18)  PuNOTUATioir. — Such  accessories  are  usually  separated  from 
their  principal  hy  a  comma,  if  not,  as  in  many  of  the  above  ezampleSi 
by  a  greater  point. 

We  may  notice  some  compounds  ot/oTj  which  are  used,  especial^ 
in  older  writers,  to  serve  nearly  similar  purposes  with^brooiganctive. 

(19)  We  may  enumerate  /anumuehoi^for  that^Jbr  why^  among  theao. 

(20)  The  accessory  which  originally  followed  foratmueh  a«,  was,  no 
doubt,  a  sort  of  Accessory  of  the  Comparison  of  Equality,  in^cating 
that  the  principal  assertion  had  an  equal  extent  with  the  assertion  in 
the  accessory.  But  this  form  of  expression  has  now  come  vMennb}^ 
to  indicate  a  reoMn^  perhaps  sometimes  a  cauM,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  accessory  with  nnc6  or  seeing  that  has  come  to  do  the  same 
thing.  This  accessory,  with  forcumuch  a«,  has  the  same  form  with 
the  Accessory  of  Equal  IrUtnsity  (much  being  the  adjective  compared), 
only  that  far  is  introduced  before  the  as  which  precedes  the  a^jeo- 
tive.t 


*  It  would  form  a  usefal  grammatical  exercise  to  select  a  number  of 
sages  similar  to  those  above,  and  then  ascertain  which  proposition  each  con- 
junctive word  serves  to  introduce.  Abundant  examples  can  be  found  in  the 
same  treasury  from  which  we  have  selected  the  above  i^)ecimensw 

t  If  we  admit  that  much  is  here  wbtiantively  employed  (that  is»  has  a 
noun  imjUiedf  whieh  it  certainly  has),  the  form  exactly  coincides  with  the 
following,  in  which  the  accessory  is  evidently  of  the  dais  to  which  we  have 


(17)  By  what  naiiM  may  we  call  this  moeeaBorj  f 

(18)  Bemark  on  ponctnatioii. 

(19)  Enumerate  some  oomponnds  of  for  used  by  old  wrtCen  for  Bimilar  pnzpoiea  (90) 
Repeat  the  sabstanoe  of  what  ia  said  aboat  the  woomarj  which  foUows  jIbraMNMlk  cuk 
Qliistnting  by  ezamplee.    Write  the  examples. 
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Examples :  "  Foramwuil^  4u  I  know  that  thou  hast  been  of  manj 
years  a  judge  unto  this  nation,  I  do  tha  more  cheerfully  answer  for 
myself,''  ^  Sinee^  or  »e€ing  that  I  know,  &c.  The  accessory,  ^*  Foras> 
much  as  I  know,"  &c.,  expresses  the  apostle^s  reason  for  more  cheerfully 
answering  for  himself;  or,  if  you  please,  the  eatue  that  he  more  cheer- 
folly  answered  for  himself,  but  a  logical,  not  a  phydoal  cause.  *''  Be 
ye  steadfast,  unmoyable,  always  abounding  in  the  work  of  the  Lord, 
forasmuch  as  ye  know  that  your  labor  is  not  in  vain  in  the  Lord,** 
■*•  Since  ye  know,  &c^  in  the  Greek  simply  hnomng  that.  Here  the 
accessory  follows  the  principal  proposition ;  in  the  former  example  it 
preceded  it. 

(21)  We  also  meet  with  Forasmuch  then  as  «-■  ther^ore  sincA,  or 
ther^ore  if.  For  example,  ^^  Forasmuch  then  as  we  are  the  ofl&pring 
of  God,  we  ought  not  to  think  that  the  Godhead  is  like  unto  gold,'' 
te.  •-•  TnsRKFOBB  siNGB  wc  ors  the  offspring^  ^^  Both  then  in  the 
example  and  therefore  in  our  substitute  belong  to,  and  connect  the 
■econd  proposition,  or  rather  the  whole  compound  proposition,  '^  we 
ought  not,"  &c.,  with  the  preceding  discourse.  ^^  Forasmuch  as  we 
are  the  offspring  of  God  "  is  the  accessory  in  this  compound  propo- 
sition. 

(22)  These  accessories  which  commence  with  foratmuch  oc,  are 
represented  in  some  of  the  other  yersions  by  accessories  commencing 
with  heeoMse^  since^  and  in  Wiclif  (Luke  xix.  9),  hyfor  that. 

(23)  Inasmuch  as  is  also  employed  nearly  in  the  same  way,  but  re- 
tuning  more  similarity  to  the  accessory  of  Equal  Intensity.  (See  Ex. 
Heb.  vii.  20.) 

(24)  In  Wiclif 's  translation,  as  above  noticed,  we  have  for  that 
«-  since  or  because^  and  in  James  iv.  15,  onr  translators  have  employed 
for  that  as  equivalent  to  therefore.  "  For  that  ye  ought  to  say,"  &o. 
—  TnEREFORE  ye  ought  to  say.  The  word  therefore  in  feet  \sfor  that 
inverted ;  since  tTiere  is  simply  the  dative  feminine  corresponding  to 
ihaty  now  used  as  of  all  genders.    The  dative  there  is  used  because 


given  the  name  of  accessories  of  equal  inteDsity.  H  is  outrageous  fok  as 
BiOH  A  MAN  AS  you  ate  to  oppress  the  poor;  or,  for  a  man  as  rick,  Ac  We 
believe  this  is  English,  though  so  would  be  more  proper  before  the  adjective 
than  as  ;  at  all  events^  the  example  will  serve  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

(21)  Repeat  in  sabstAOce  what  Is  said  ot  foroMmwih  then  cu.    Tnostrata  bj  examplea. 
(82)  Bcpeat  the  remark  about  accessories  wiih  forasmuch  at. 
(28)  Remark  In  rcferenoe  to  inasmuch  as  t 

(M)  Repeat  the  remarks  la  reHuenoe  to  for  tkat^  and  thsr^fin^  and  abow  ttio  rdattoa 
b«twe«n  these  expreflsioD& 
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in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  preposition  for  takes  a  dative  or  aoonsatiye 
with  it.  Ther^ore,  more  properly  written  therefor  ^^/cr  there  •—  mo- 
dem/or that, 

(26)  In  that  is  nsed  to  oonneot  accessories  of  similar  import.  Ex* 
amples :  ^ Thou  hast  shamed  this  day  the  &ces  of  all  thy  serrants  *** 
in  that  thoa  lovest  thine  enemies/'  &c.  —  Bxoausb  thou  lotett  thine 
enemiee^  &o.  ^^  And  was  heard  in  that  he  feared.*'  This  is  intended, 
we  presume,  to  mean  heeauae  he  feared.  (Marginal  reading  *^  For  his 
pietie ;"  Wiclif,  "  and  was  herd  for  his  reyerenoe ;"  Tyndale,  "  was 
also  hearde  because  of  his  godliness.'') 

(26)  For  that  and  in  that  may  be  considered  obsolete  as  oonjinno- 
tions.  The  accessories  in  which  they  occur  may  be  treated  as  snbstan^ 
tive  accessories  preceded  by  that  determinative,  having  the  preposi* 
tkoDsfor  and  in  prefixed  with  the  same  foroe  as  when  they  are  pr^ 
fixed  to  nouns.  (27)  This  is  the  ultimate  result  of  a  thorough  an- 
alysis of  t]iis  sort  of  accessories,  and  it  is  beet  and  perhaps  easiest 
to  come  to  this  at  once,  especially  in  cases  which  are  rare  of 
occurrence  or  not  to  be  found  except  in  ancient  authors.  Acoessoriet 
which  are  of  frequent  recurrence  we  may  class,  and  bring  under  s  fiyr* 
mida  and  a  denomination,  to  which  we  may  refer  without  the  trouble 
of  having  recourse  in  every  case  to  complete  analysis. 

ExAHFLS. — ^Furnish  examples  of  compound  propositions  with  ar- 
gumentative accessories. 

§  132.  There  is  a  kind  of  accessories  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
consider  in  connection  with  the  causal  and  argumentative  accessoriea, 
because  by  contrast  they  may  serve  to  illustrate  each  other.  (1) 
Instead  of  expressing  a  cause  or  a  reason  the  elass  we  ar«  about  to 
consider  express  an  effect  ot  a  consequence.  (2)  Like  the  causal, 
they  are  of  two  species.  (3)  One  species  exhibits  the  effects  which 
proceed  from  physical  causes^  the  other  the  condusions  or  inferenee$ 
deduced  from  arguments  or  reasonings.  (4)  The  word  there/ore  is 
much  used  in  introducing  both  these  species  of  accessories.  (6) 
We  may  call  the  first  The  Accessory  of  Effect,  the  second  The  Acces- 
sory of  Inference, 

(96)  WhAt  ia  said  of  the  oae  of  in  that  t    Ulustnto  by  example. 

(26)  How  maf/or  thai  and  in  that  be  coiufdered  ?  How  may  the  aooesBoriea  wbioh 
they  connect  be  treated  when  they  occnr  ?    (27)  Bepeat  the  nmut^k. 

f  182.  (1)  Describe,  generaUy,  another  claas  of  acceaaorfea.  (8)  IIow  many  apedes  of 
these  7  (8)  DlatiDgaiah  these  two  apcdos.  (4)  What  trprd  \b  eznidoyed  to  oonnept  thonf 
(6)  By  what  namea  may  we  oi^  thtm  t 
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(6)  We  snbmit  examples  of  the  neoawory  of  efEect  I%i$  fofrm 
if  ear^lly  eultvoaUd^  thbsefobs  it  is  productwe.  The  mnl  in  thii 
place  is  good  therefore  the  trees  grow  large.  (7)  Tlie  first  propoeition 
in  both  examples  expresses  a  physical  caiuse  to  whidi  that  expressed 
in  the  sutjoined  propositions  (which  for  the  time  we  call  accessories) 
is  ascribed.  Ga/use — the  soil  is  good ;  effisct — the  trees  grow  large.  ^*  I 
belieyed,  thertfore  have  I  spoken."  Here  again  is  a  physical  though 
immaterial  cause— a  cause  acting  through  the  medium  ot  the  human  mind. 

(8)  We  can  in  all  such  cases  employ  the  causal  form  of  accessory 
to  express  nearly  the  same  meaning,  by  making  what  we  have  here 
regained  for  the  time  being  as  the  accessory  the  principal  in  a  new 
compound  proposition,  and  giving  the  prineipaif  or  what  we  have 
been  above  risgarding  as  principal^  the  form  and  acoompaniment  oi 
an  accessory  of  cause.  Thus,  This  farm  it  productifee,  bboaubb  it  is 
tar^fuUy  cultwated.  The  trees  grow  large  in  thisplaee^  bbcausb  the 
»oU  is  good,    I  haoe  spoken^  beoausb  /  helieced, 

(9)  Again,  we  have  many  examples  in  which  the  one  proposition 
assumes  the  form  of  the  accessory  of  cause,  and  the  other  the  form  <h 
what  we  have  been  calling  the  accessory  of  eflfeot.  (10)  Thus,  "  A- 
caiuse  sentence  against  an  evil  work  is  not  executed  speedily,  therefifre 
the  heart  of  the  sons  of  men  is  fully  set  in  them  to  do  eviL"  The 
question  here  presents  itself,  which  of  these  propositions  shall  we 
consider  accessory  ?  Both  have  accessory  forms,  or,  at  least,  the  form 
which  a  proposition  assumes  when  it  is  to  be  connected  with  another. 
We  think  that  the  proposition  which  expresses  the  effect  is  to  be  con- 
sidered the  principal  one.  It  is  so  logically^  and  grammar  and  logic 
should  be  exhibited  as  accordant,  when  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  without 
straining  the  construction  of  language  or  the  laws  of  thought. 

(11)  It  seems  to  follow  from  what  we  have  now  said,  that  what 
we  call  the  accessory  of  effect  is  not  properly  a  subordinate  or  merely 
modifying  proposition ;  but  either,  as  in  the  last  example,  the  prin- 
cipal proposition,  or  a  second  independent  proposition  referring  back 
by  the  medium  of  the  word  ther^ore  to  the  preceding  proposition  as 
expressing  something  which  stands  to  what  it  expresses  in  the  relation 
of  cause  to  effect.    The  relation  in  which  the  two  propositions,  in  such 


(6)  Glvo  examples.    (7)  Repeat  the  sabstanoe  of  the  Ulostration. 

(8)  What  form  of  expreaaion  can  be  sobatitated  for  that  abore  ?  Daecrtbe  the  tabattta- 
flon,  and  illustrate  by  examples. 

(9)  Beoorlbe  another  form  in  which  such  compound  propoeitlona  are  presented.  (\0) 
Write  the  example^  and  holding  this,  answer  the  qoestion  dlscnsHed ;  namely,  whIdi  pit>- 
poettlon  disU  we  in  sneh  eases  consider  as  the  aooessoty  f 

(11)  Bepeat  the  snbitinoe  of  what  is  said  in  reference  to  the  aoeestoij  of  eflbet 
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oomponnd  propoflitions  as  we  have  given  above  as  examples,  stand,  maj 
be  regarded  as  intermediate  between  the  relation  of  principal  and  subor- 
dinate, and  of  co-ordinate  propositions  united  in  the  manner  which  we 
shall  consider  presently.  That  their  relation  is  very  nearly  the  same  as 
that  of  co-ordinate  propositions,  is  rendered  evident  by  the  fact,  that  we 
can  unite  them  by  the  copulative  and  without  injury  to  their  relation  to 
one  another  or  any  change  of  the  sense  which  they  convey.  Thus, 
This  farm  is  earefully  cultivated,  and  therefore  it  is  productive.  These 
remarks  apply  with  equal  force  to  the  accessory  of  inference,  which  we 
are  about  to  consider. 

(12)  We  have  more  formal  methods  of  introducing  an  accessory  of 
effect  — such  aa,^  this  ecmae,  or,  for  that  cause,  because  of  this,  on  this 
aeoowit,  (18)  We  would  treat  propositions  commencil^  in  this  way  as 
independent,  save  that  by  these  forms  of  expression  they  refer  back  to 
a  cause  involved  in  the  preceding  discourse.  (14)  Therefore,  when 
employed  in  what  we  call  the  accessory  of  effect,  may  be  regarded  as 
an  abbreviated  method  of  expressing  for  this  or  that  cause,  There^ 
as  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  remark,  is  equivalent  to  thfU\si  the 
dative  case,  and  joined  with./V  0n  the  inverted  order  common  in  the 
earlier  stages  of  our  language)  forms  therefore^^for  that  or  this,  and 
when  it  precedes  the  accessory  of  effect— /(?r  iltis  or  that  cause,  the 
word  catise  being  implied, 

(15)  Punctuation. — A  comma  is  always  inserted  between  the  pro- 
positions in  this  kind  of  construction. 

ExxROiBE. — ^Produce  examples  of  the  form  of  construction  de- 
eeribed. 

§  133.  AccKSSORT  OF  Infkeknck.— (1)  The  oonjunctive  adverb 
therefore  is  also  employed  to  connect  the  accessory  of  inf<a«nce, 
which  is  a  proposition  expressing  a  oondusion  or  inference  drawn 
from  an  argument  contained  in  the  preceding  proposition,  or,  as 
often  happens,  in  a  larger  portion  of  the  preceding  discourse. 

(2)  Examples:  This  farm  is  productive,  thsrefobs  it  is  earefkiU^ 
cultivated.  That  is,  for  the  reason  that  the  farm  is  productive  Icon- 
elude,  or  iT{fer  that  it  is  carefully  cultivated.  The  trees  in  this  place 
are  large,  TnEESFOBE  the  soil  must  he  good.  That  is,  from  the  fact  that 


C12)  Mention  more  fonnal  methods  of  Introdncing  an  aooeseofj  of  eflbct  (18)  How  may 
propositions  commencing  in  this  way  be  treated  f  (14)  Bepeat  remarks  on  Iksr^fiff*. 
(15)  Panctnatlonr 

|1M.  (1)  Describe  the  aeemorf  t^iisf^rme^  lad  ton  tli<  woid  wJikh  ooroestri  it 

(i)  mnftrftto  by  examplen 
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the  trees  are  large,  stated  in  the  first  prDpositioii,  I  c&Mhtd§  that  the 
soil  must  be  good. 

(8)  This  aooesBorj  must  becarefolly  disdngaidied  from  that  which 
expresses  a  physical  effect.  The  meanings  expressed  by  these  two 
accessories,  thon^  ^parently  so  like  in  form,  are  altogether  dissimilar. 
It  is  by  no  means  intended  to  assert  above  that  the  goodness  of  tbe 
soil  is  the  effect  of  the  largeness  of  the  trees,  or  that  the  careful  colti- 
▼ation  is  the  efiect  of  the  productiveness  of  the  £um.  It  may  perhaps 
be  regarded  as  a  defdct  in  our  language  that  the  same  word  thkbspobi 
is  employed  for  these  two  purposes  so  dissimilar,  and,  in  many  cases,  so 
apparently  inconsistent  We  must  guard  against  being  misled  by  this 
double  use  of  th&r^pre.  We  might  distingnish  these  uses  by  naming 
thertfors  employed  for  the  first  purpose  ther^areemuai^  that  is,  tJur§- 
/are  introducing  an  efiect  and  referring  back  to  its  cause,  and  namiBg 
tker^are  empkyed  for  the  second  purpose,  as  it  has  been  named  by 
the  logicians  already,  ther^ore  illtttive^  that  is,  ^^er^/brs  introdndng 
an  ii\ferene6  or  e<mcluiion  of  the  understanding  from  a  preoediag 
argument.  (4)  The  learner  will  perhaps  understand  the  matter  better, 
if  we  tell  him  plainly  that  the  difference  of  meaning  arises  from  the 
different  words  implied  with  the  determinative  part  of  th&r^ore  in  the 
two  cases.  These  words  we  have  already  seen  are  cause  and  reaetm. 
In  the  first  use  therefore  is  equivalent  to  for  this  or  that  OAuaa,  as  we 
have  shown  above ;  in  the  second  it  is  equivalent  to  j^  this  or  thai 

BEASON. 

(6)  We  have  already  taken  occasion  to  say  that  the  remarka  in  re- 
ference to  the  relation  between  the  accessory  of  effect  and  the  principal 
proposition,  apply  to  the  relation  of  the  accessory  of  inference  to  the 
principal  proposition.  The  accessory  of  inference,  like  the  accessory 
of  effect,  is  not  properly  an  accessory  in  the  sense  which  implies  wh* 
ardinatum^  or  wbtermenee  to  the  mere  eomphti&n  of  a  principal 
proposition.  Here,  too,  we  can  introduce  the  copulative  eonptnetitm 
before  the  accessory — indicating  c(herdination  or  independence  to  a 
certain  extent  Thus,  The  trees  in  this  place  are  large^  and  therefore 
the  soil  must  he  good, 

(6)  This  kind  of  connection  of  the  inference  with  the  argument  is 
often  more  formally  indicated  by  such  expressions  tLsfrom  this  linfcr^ 

(8)  B«pcAt  the  canUon  against  oonfonndlng  tbe  aoceflsory  of  effect  aod  the  toceeeory  (f 
infereDoa.  lUastrate  the  differenoe.  (4)  Give  an  explanafioa  that  will  appear  mora  ciear 
to  tboee  not  oonrenaDt  with  logleal  distinotioiia. 

(6)  Repeat  sabstanoe  of  remark  as  to  the  true  nature  of  this  so-called  toceiaoty. 

(6)  liaattaa  momftmiri  latthoda  of  iadJoatinf  the  coanaetlon  of  in^r#iM<  wilh  argii» 
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or  conclude  that^for  this  reaton  linfer  that^  hence  I  conclude  tTiat^^B^ 
Here  we  see  that  tker^cre^  like  many  other  eonjunUice  words,  serves 
the  purpoee  of  a  distinot  proposition  to  assert  the  relation  between  two 
other  propositions. 

(7)  Then  and  now^  both  originally  adverbs  of  time^  are  frequently 
employed  between  propositions  with  a  slightly  iUdtiioe  or  inferential 
force,  sometimes  with  a  merely  eontinuative  force.  In  other  words, 
they  are  sometimes  employed  to  introduce  less  formally — ^less  empha- 
tically, a  proposition  which  expresses  an  inference  or  conclusion,  and 
sometimes  one  which  is  only  a  continuation  of  the  same  train  of  thought 
— a  continuation  of  the  same  argument.  (8)  We  illustrate  by  examples: 
^^  We  then  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.** 
This  is  obviously  an  inference  drawn  from  the  preceding  reasoning^ 
and  we  might  substitute  thertfore  for  then  without  any  other  eflEect, 
save  giving  stronger  indication  of  inference,  ^^Tell  me  now  what 
thou  hast  done.^  *^  libw,  as  soon  as  it  was  day,  there  was  no  small 
stir  among  the  soldiers,^'  &c.  ^*  Now  that  which  decayeth  and 
waxeth  old  is  ready  to  vanish  away."  In  these  examples  n^ut  k 
slightly  illative.  Sometimes  the  translators  of  the  Bible  employ  both 
thgn  and  mno  together ;  as,  ^^  Now  then,  it  is  no  more  I  that  do  it,"  &c 
(9)  So  expressive  of  manner  often  precedes  both  then  and  nou>  eon' 
junctitely  employed.'  In  the  same  way  it  sometimes,  but  perhaps  more 
rarely,  precedes  heeauee  and  eince.  So  in  such  cases  is  to  be  treated  as 
an  ctdverh  of  manner^-in  mch  manner^  referring  to  a  manner  already 
expressed — a  manner  common  to  the  proposition  or  some  part  of  the 
discourse  which  precedes  and  the  proposition  which  follows. 

(10)  The  employment  of  both  then  and  note  fbr  the  purpose  do- 
seribed  above,  has,  no  doubt,  arisen  from  an  ituennbUextenrion  of  their 
proper  adverbial  use.  A  transition  has  been  (naturally  enou(^) 
made  from  using  tJien  to  indicate  a  definite,  distinct  time  to  indicate  % 
definite,  distinct  juncture  of  circumstances ;  from  using  now  to  indicate 
a  present  time  to  indicate  a  present  juncture  of  circumstances,  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  discourse.  (11)  77ien  is  a  formation  from  ^ 
or  that^  an  accusative  most  likely,  and  still  means  t?uit  with  the  word 
time  implied^-a^  or  in  that  time.  Now  the  transition  from  in  that 
time  to  in  that  ease  or  in  that  juncture  of  circumstances^  is  both  natural 
and  easy.    The  same  has  happened  to  when^  perhaps  (as  we  have 


(7)  Bute  the  rabstenee  of  wlitt  is  said  of  the  conjunetlre  use  of  then  and  now.  (8)  lUiis- 
tnte  thia  use  of  theee  words  by  examples.  (9)  State  the  aabetanoe  of  what  to  said  of  th« 
oie  of  ao  In  connection  with  then  and  now. 

CLO)  What  ezpknation  ia given  of  the  inlbrential  use  of  then  and  fidwf   (11)  Bapeat 
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already  observed)  originally  like  t^^  an  aocusatiye.of  time,  the  wofd 
time  being  in  botb  cases  implied,  (12)  We  illustrate  this  by  eTampifw, 
in  some  of  which  we  may  find  thete  words  in  the  state  of  transition 
from  the  expression  of  time  to  the  expression  of  a  case  or  ooqjonctnre 
of  circomstanoes.  ^  Then  shall  I  not  be  ashamed,  when  I  have  reqieot 
l^lto  all  thy  commandments."  Then — vihen  might  here  be  taken  in 
their  original  sensei^af  that  time — in  which  time,,  and  give  some  sort 
of  approximation  to  the  sense;  bat  it  is  evident  that  they  rather 
indicate  the  same  eaee,  the  eame  conjuncture  ofcircvmetancee^  than  the 
mme  time.  "  If  our  youngest  brother  be  with  ns,  then  will  we  go 
down."  ^^  For  now  should  I  have  lain  still  and  been  quiet,  I  should 
have  slept :  then  had  I  been  at  rest  with  kings  and  counsellors  of  the 
earth."  *^  He  seeth  wickedness  also ;  will  he  not  then  consider  ?"  In 
these  exaiiq>les,  if  we  substitute  the  words  in  that  case  for  tktny  we 
shall  express  the  sense  intended.  (13)  In  the  same  manner  we  mi^t 
illustrate  the  use  of  nato^n  this  case  by  examples.  We  shall  oontent 
ourselves  with  one  as  a  sample.  ^*  There  is  therefore  runs  no  oon- 
demnation,"  &c.^There  is  therefore  in  this  case  —  in  the  eonjuneture 
described  in  the  preceding  discourse,  no  condenmation,  &o,  * 

(14)  We  shall  presently  notice  that  then  is  employed  in  the 
principal  proposition  of  hypotheticals  in  the  same  way — as  equivalent 
to  in  this  ease. 

(15)  Punctuation. — ^A  comma  is  inserted  between  the  prindpaland 
accessory. 

ExEBoiSE. — ^Furnish  examples  of  compound  propositions  containing 
Accessaries  qflr^ferenee. 


*  It  18  worthy  of  remark  that  in  translatiDg  the  passage  partially  quoted 
above  (Rom.  viii  1),  Widi^  the  RheimSy  and  the  authorized  veFai<»i,  em- 
ploy  nov;  Tyndale,  Cranmer,  and  the  Geneva  version,  then;  all  evidently 
intending  to  express  the  same  sense.  This  shows  that  there  is  little  diffeienee 
between  then  and  now  in  this  use.  It  proves  also  that  they  have,  when  thus  em> 
ployed,  been  diverted  from  their  more  common  acceptation ;  for,  where  time  is 
distinctly  implied^t  is  imf>083ible  to  make  such  an  interchange  between  these 
words,  without  a  marked  change  of  the  sense.  They  refer  to  opposed  points 
of  time,     "  Tlien  I  was  happy,  but  ngto  1  am  miserable." 


what  is  said  of  the  origin  of  the  word  than.    (12)  ninstnite  the  transition  in  the  ease  of  Ai» 
and  tchen  from  their  origiaal  to  this  secondary  use.    Write  oat  examples. 
(18)  niastrate  the  iUaiive  ose  of  now  hj  an  example. 

(14)  Repeat  the  remark  about  then  used  in  hypotheticalfl. 

(15)  Pwictiuition? 
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§  134.  (1)  The  next  kind  of  aooessoiy  which  we  shall  consider 
is  that  which  expresses  the  purpose  of  what  is  asserted  in  the  prir^ 
dpal  proposition.  (2)  This  we  may  call  The  Aooessort  of 
PuRPOSB.  (3)  This  accessory  is  generally  introduced  by  that 
cof^ncHve.  (4)  Example :  /  have  come  that  I  may  assist  you^^J 
have  come  to  cLssist  yoUj  or,  /  ham  come  to  your  assistance. 

(5)  This  accessory  may  perhaps  £urly  be  regarded  as  a  substantiye 
accessory  in  the  dative  case.  This  appears  plainly  enough  when,  as  in 
the  example  aboye,  wo  can  substitute  a  noun  for  the  proposition.  / 
have  come  to  yoUtr  assistance.  Here  to  your  assistane^^a  dative,  since 
the  preposition  to  expresses  the  dative  relation.  (6)  This  accessory  is 
very  often  contracted  into  the  corresponding  infinitiDe  or  verbal  noun, 
and  then  becomes  what  we  have  already,  in  treating  of  the  comple- 
ments in  simple  propositions,  called  the  infinitive  of  purpose* 

(7)  That  serves,  as  we  have  seen,  to  introduce  several  kinds  of 
accessory  propositions.  We  may  easily  ascertain  whether  the  accessory 
is  an  accessory  of  purpose  by  trying  to  substitute  in  order  that  finr 
simple  t^t.  U  we  can  do  so  without  injury  to  the  sense,  we  have  the 
accessory  of  purpose. 

(8)  PuNCTTJATioN. — A  comma  generally  separates  the  principal  and 
accessory  propositions. 

ExEBOisB. — Furnish  examples  of  compound  propositions  containing 
an  accessory  of  purpose. 

§  135.  There  is  another  form  of  proposition  which  may  be 
brought  within  the  class  of  accessories  of  purpose.  (1)  The  purpose 
in  the  form  to  which  we  refer  is  negative,  or,  perhaps,  we  should 
rather  say,  preventive.  (2)  This  accessory  is  introduced  and  con- 
nected with  the  principal  proposition  by  the  conjunctive  word  lest^ 

*  Thoae  acquainted  with  Anglo-Saxon  will  obeerve  that  all  these  forms  of 
expression  oommenoe  with  prepooltionB  which,  in  that  language,  take  after 
them  a  dative.  This  justifies  the  assertion  that  this  species  of  accessory  may 
be  considered  as  a  subetantive  accessory  in  the  dative  relation. 


1 184  (1)  De8crib«  the  aeoeasory  noxt  to  be  oonaidered.  (2)  Name  J  (8)  OonjtmcMm 
wordf  (4)  nhistrate  bj  example.  (5)  How  may  this  accessory  be  regarded?  (8)  Into 
what  is  it  fk'equently  coDtracted? 

(7)  What  is  remailted  of  thai,  and  how  may  we  dlaUngniah  ffuU  thus  employed  7 

(8)  Pmictnationf 

1 180.  (1)  Deeerlbe  another  speeies  of  aooeasgry  of  porpoM.    (t)  Oai^unettve  %009df 
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wliich  is  nearly  eqaivalent  to  that  not,    (8)  We  may  call  tfua,  lor 
difitinctioD's  sake,  the  accessory  of  purpose  preventvfe, 

(4)  Example:  I  make  my  wait  shorty  lest  /  may  interfere  ftUh 
your  occupations  <—  /  make  my  visit  shorty  that  I  may  not  inter/ere^ 
er  IN  OBDEB  THAT  /  may  not  interfere^  &c.  (5)  We  sometimeB 
employ  the  hypothetical  form  of  the  yerb  instead  of  Uie  conditional  iu 
this  kind  of  accessories;  thus,  I  make  my  visit  shorty  lest  /should  in- 
terfere^ &o.  The  conditional  form  is  proper,  when  we  know  tliat  the 
party  addressed  has  definite  bnsiness  on  hand,  which  wo  do  not  wish  to 
interrapt ;  the  hypothetical  when  we  know  nothing^  definite,  bnt  wish  to 
intimate  oar  desire  not  to  interfere  with  occupations  which  the  party 
addressed  may  possibly  have  on  hand.  (6)  This  form  of  accessory  is 
yery  common  in  our  language.  Examples :  ^^  Love  not  sleep,  test  thou 
eome  to  poverty."  ^^  Make  no  friendship  with  an  angry  man,  and  with 
a  furious  man  thou  shalt  not  go ;  lest  thou  learn  his  ways,*'  &o,  ^  Give 
me  neither  poverty  nor  riches;  feed  me  with  food  convenient  for  me; 
lest  I  be  full,  and  deny  thee,  and  say.  Who  is  the  Lord  ?  or  lest  I  be 
poor,  and  steal,  and  take  the  name  of  my  God  in  vain." 

(7)  Punctuation. — Separate  by  a  i)oint.  • 
ExEBoisB. — Furnish  examples  involving  the  accessory  of  purpose 

preventive. 

§  136.  Exceptive  Accessory  Profosition. — (1)  We  may 
next  mention  what  we  shall  call  the  exceptive  accessory,  which  is 
generally  introduced  by  the  exceptive  conjunction  unless.  (2) 
Example:  I  cannot  succeed,  unless  my  friends  assist  me. 

(8)  We  supply  an  example  from  Hooker,  "  Seeing  then  no  man  can 
plead  eloquently  unless  he  be  able  first  to  speak ;  it  followeth,  that 
ability  of  speech  is  in  this  case  a  thing  most  necessary.'' — Hooker,  B. 
I.  ch.  14.  This  aflfords  a  good  example  for  practice  in  analysis.  The 
whole  compound  proposition  expresses  a  conclusion  or  inference  in- 
troduced by  the  illative  or  continnative  conjunctive  word  tfum^  which 
neither  claims  precedence,  as  would  be  natural,  nor  is  united  to  its  own 
proposition,  "it  followeth,"  which  is  the  leading  one  of  the  whole 


(8)  Name  ?  (4)  Example?  (5)  What  form  of  the  verb  Is  sometimes  employed  instead  of 
the  conditional  t  When  Is  the  one  form  proper,  and  when  the  othor  ?  (6)  What  is  aaid  of 
tiie  frequency  with  which  this  kind  of  accessory  recurs  in  language  ?  Give  iimm«  ^■Ktmpli'ft. 
CO  Panctnatlon? 

S  184.  (1)  Wliat  accessory  is  next  conaidored,  and  what  is  the  coi\)niictiT«  wofd?  (9) 
Szample  ?  (8)  Bring  a  written  copy  of  the  example  from  Hooker,  and,  with  this  h^ka%  the 
^es,  repeat  the  fuulysis  given  abova 
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|>aaflage.  If  thtrefiurt  bad  been  used,  it  wonld  haye  claimed  the  fint 
place,  bot  the  slightly  illative  tkm  is  often  thus  thrust  out  of  its 
regular  place  into  a  secondary  position.  Seeing  introduces  *^  No  man 
can  plead  eloquently ;"  unless  introduces  the  proposition  before  which 
it  stands,  *'  he  be  able,"  &c.  And  the  last  proposition,  *^  That  ability 
of  speech  is  in  this  case,"  Sec.  is  a  substantive  accessory  and  the  real 
subject  of  the  leading  proposition,  the  verb  ^^/olloweth ''  taking  it  as  a 
representative  and  temporary  subject  till  the  real  one  is  developed. 

(4)  The  aeeessory  of  this  kind  often  precedes  the  principal, 
"  Unless  the  Lobd  had  been  my  help,  my  soul  had  almost  dwelt  in 
silence." 

(6)  Except^  and  eatcept  tJuity  and  sometimes  sane  are  used  for  the 
same  purpose.  (6)  These  are  all  imperatives,  and  the  proposition 
following  them  is  really  a  substantive  accessory  used  as  objective  com- 
plement to  these  imperatives.  Home  Tooke  maintains  that  unless  is 
also  an  imperative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  onlesan^  which  means  to 
unlease  or  unloose. 

(7)  PuNCTTUATioiT.— Separate  by  a  comma. 

Exercise. — Furnish  compound  propositions  involving  examples  of 
the  exceptive  accessory. 

§  137. — (1)  Those  accessories  which  follow  may  perhaps  be  re- 
garded as  a  fourth  class  having  no  analogy  with  the  modifications 
of  simple  propositions. 

Conditional  and  Htpothstioal  PaoposiTioNB.  —  (2)  We 
come  now  to  consider  a  very  peculiar  and  important  class  of 
compound  propositions — we  mean  important  in  &  grammatical  point 
of  view — namely,  conditional  propositions,* 

(3)  These  and  hypothetical  propositions  (which  it  will  be  oon- 
venient  to  consider  in  connection  with  them)  differ  from  other  fonns 


*  The  learner  will  please  study  carefully,  in  connection  with  what 
we  say  upon  conditional  and  hypothetical  propositions^  the  remarks  on  the 
use  of  the  auxiliaries  iot/4  shall,  may,  can,  and  their  past  ibrms  teould, 
should,  &e.,  and  on  the  past  tense  employed  hypothetically    {See  §  68.) 

(4)  Repeat  remark,  and  give  example. 

(g)  JmnnefBte  other  worda  naed  to  totrodnce  tMs  kind  of  muMmmf.   (<)  Bopeafcwhat 
ia  aald  Id  reference  to  these  wordai 
(7)  PonctoatioBr 
|18r.  (1)  WbatlaBBldlariibraBeetotheaoeessoilaBwhiehfoQowr 

(5)  What  Is  Mid  of  the  olaas  next  eonaidered,  and  what  is  the  nams  gtrea  to  tbsraf 
(8)  In  what  do  oondlUonal  and  hypothetical  propoeitloDS  differ  ftom 
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of  compound  propositioiis  in  tiuB  respect,  that  they  convey  no 
absolute  assertion.  (4)  In  the  conditional  proposition  the  assertion 
depends  upon  the  condition  (hence  the  name  condiHonaJE)  expressed 
in  the  accessory.  If  this  condition  is  granted  the  assertion  holds, 
but  if  not  it  is  void.  (5)  In  the  hypothetical  proposition  the 
assertion  is  based  upon  a  mere  hypothesis  (hence  the  name 
hypothetical)^  upon  a  supposed  case,  which  (it  is  generally  implied 
by  the  nature  of  the  expression)  has  no  real  existence,  but  on  the 
supposition  that  this  case  had  existed  in  the  past,  the  assertion  (now 
admitted  void)  would  have  been  valid.  Hence  the  past  tense  is 
employed,  as  we  shall  see,  both  in  the  principal  and  in  the 
accessory  of  the  hypothetical  compound  proposition.     {^See  §  63.) 

(6)  The  word  employed  both  in  the  conditional  and  in  the  hypo- 
thetical proposition  to  connect  the  accessory  is  generally  if.  This 
word  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  imperative  of  the  Anglo-Sazcm 
verb  gifan^  to  give.  (7)  The  form  gif  for  if  is  found  in  older  writers, 
and  iu  the  Scottish  dialect  of  the  last  century. 

"  Oif  I  could  fancy  aught's  sae  sweet  or  fair." 

"  Gif  I  cou'd  find  blae-berries  ripe  for  thee." — Ramsay. 

(8)  In  the  conditional  the  verb  of  the  principal  proposition  is 
either  of  the  future  form  or  of  the  conditional  form  made  with  the 
help  of  the  auxiliaries  can  and  may,  (9)  When  iho  future  form  is 
employed,  the  futurity  of  the  event  expressed  in  the  principal 
proposition  is  asserted,  subject  to  the  condition  or  contingency 
expressed  in  the  accessory.  When  the  conditional  form  with  can 
or  may  is  employed,  only  the  potoer  or  liberty  to  do  the  action — in 
other  words,  only  the  possibility  of  the  event— expressed  in  the 
principal  proposition  is  asserted,  subject,  as  before,  to  the  condition 
or  contingency  expressed  in  the  accessory. 

(10)  Examples :  ^^  /  sImII  go,  if  circumstances  compel  me.    He  mil 

poand  propoftlUons  ?  (4)  On  what  does  the  assertion  in  conditionals  depend  ?  (5)  Deicribe 
the  hjpothetieal  proposition. 

(0)  Wliat  word  Is  employed  to  eonneet  conditional  and  hypothetieal  aooe»orles  f  (7) 
Examples  of  gif  tot  if, 

(8)  What  is  said  of  the  form  of  the  verb  in  the  principal  of  oondltioiialB  f  (9)  What  li 
•sterted  when  the  futvr^  tense  is  employed  in  the  principal  proposition  f  What  whan  tba 
•onditional  with  can  or  may  is  employed  7  (10)  Dlostimte  by  oocample^  (11)  What  li  lald 
■boat  the  aRBngemantr 
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go^  IF  you  are  mlling  to  go  with  him.  lean  go^  if  my  friends  permit 
me.  I  may  go^  if  the  weather  shall  prove  favorable.  (11)  Here  we 
have  arranged  the  principal  propositions  first ;  but  the  accessory  in  all 
these  examples  may  be  arranged  first  Mritliont  any  impropriety  as  re- 
gards order,  or  any  change  of  sense.  In  all  cases  wo  arc  at  liberty  in 
nsing  conditional  propositions  to  place  that  first  to  which  we  wish  to 
socare  the  greatest  emphasis,  or  to  accommodate  the  arrangement  to 
onr  notions  of  harmony.  Tho  same  remark  applies  equally  to  hypo- 
thetical propositions. 

(12)  There  are  other  words  besides  (/'sometimes  employed  to  con- 
nect conditional  accessories.  Such  are,  provided  or  providing  thaty 
suppose  that  or  supposing  that,  in  ease  that,  put  case  that,  set  ease  thaty 
&c.  Examples  of  all  these  may  be  found  in  onr  older  writers,  but  they 
are  now  seldom-  nsod,  with  the  exaeiitionof  provided  or  providing  thaty 
and  in  ease  that.  (13)  Wo  give  examples  of  the  propositions  connected 
by  provided  that,  providing  that^  and  in  case  that.  I  will  remain  pro- 
YiDKD  THAT  you  remain  with  me.  (14)  Here  wo  may  regard  the  ac- 
cessory proposition  as  a  substantive  accessory  preceded,  as  usual,  by 
that  determinative,  and  as  forming  with  the  participle,  provided,  the 
construction  called  a  substantive  with  a  participle  in  the  ease  a^lute. 
(8eo  §  143 :  13,  et  seq.)  (15)  Pbovidino  that  /  have  your  assistancey 
I  will  attempt  the  business.  Ilere  /  have  your  assistance  may  also  be 
regarded  as  a  substantive  accessory  preceded  by  that^  and  forming  the 
objective  modification  of  the  participle  providing  ;  the  whole  being  a 
participial  construction  used  instead  of  the  compound  accessory  pro- 
position, Jf  you,  or  som^ebody  pr<mde,  or,  tfit  be  provided  that  I  hone 
your  assistance.  In  oase — or,  in  oasb  that — you  cannot  go,  I  will  not 
go,  —  If  you  cannot  go,  I  will  not  go. 

(16)  An  imperative  proposition  is  sometimes  employed  with  the 
same  force  as  a  conditional  accessory.  Examples  :  Be  good,  and  you 
shall  be  happy.  Be  industrious,  frugal,  and  honest,  and  you  cannot 
fail  of  success.  These  are  manifestly  equivalent  to,  If  you  are  goody 
you  shall  be  happy.  If  you  will  be  industrious,  frugal,  and  honest,  you 
cannot  fail  of  success.  In  some  cases,  by  using  the  imperative  proposi- 
tion, we  render  Uie  expression  more  animated. 


(12)  Mention  other  words  employed  to  connect  conditionals ;  and  repeat  the  remark  in 
raference  to  their  vae.  (18)  Oiyo  examples  of  the  use  of  snch  of  these  connecting  words  M 
occur  in  modem  writers.  (14)  IIow  majsnch  accenories  bo  regarded?  (15)  THnacrlbe 
the  example,  ^prodding  UuU^  itc^  and  cxplsin  it,  with  the  copy  in  hand. 

(16)  Repeat  the  remark  about  the  ose  of  imperati\*e  propositions ;  and  illiistrate  by  Cfr 
amples. 
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(17)  It  will  bo  observed  that  in  snoh  oonBtmctions  the  imperative 
propoditiou  and  the  ]>rincii>al  proposition  are  simply  nuited  as  eo^rdi' 
naU  propa^itioiis  by  the  copulative  and.  The  real  relation  of  the  pro- 
positions here,  as  in  many  other  oases,  is  left  to  be  discovered  from 
the  "matter^  rather  than  the  form  of  the  exprei«ion.    (See  §  146.)  * 

£xBRCi8B.— Famish  oxamplos  of  conditional  propositions. 

"Wo  next  give  examples  of  hypoth€tieal propositions.  •  (18)  These  dif- 
fer in  i'orm  from  conditional  propositions  only  in  one  circninstance,  that 
either  tho  hypothetical  or  a  pant  t€nae  is  omployod  in  them.  Indeed, 
both  as  to  Jonn  and  purpose^  the  Hypothetical  may  be  regarded  as  a 
snbdi  vision  of  conditional  propositions ;  namely,  that  class  of  condi- 
tionals in  which  the  condition  is  not  contingent  or  doub{ful^  hot 
imagined  Xo  exist  that  we  may  have  the  opi)ortunity  of  asserting  hypo- 
iketically  what  we  would  assert  ahfolutely,  on  the  supposition  that 
tliis  condition  really  existed.  (19)  IIy])othetical  propositions  ar9  gene- 
rally, like  conditional  ])ropo8itions,  constructed  with  if  preceding  and 
introdncing  the  hyi>ot}ietical  accessory.  (20)  Examples :  /  would  go^  if 
I  could  ;  implying  that  I  cannot  now  go,  but  that  it  is  supposable  that  I 
had  the  power  at  a  past  time,  and  if  so,  that  I  had  the  will  to  go.  St 
couM  icrite  more  frequently  if  he  hid  the  inclination  to  write  ;  imply- 
ing that  he  has  not  the  inclination,  but  that  it  is  supposable  that  be 
possessed  it.  If  /  had  the  hooJc  I  would  give  it  to  your  friend.  More 
examples  may  bo  found  in  the  remarks  on  tho  Conditional  and  Hypo- 
thetical Forms  of  the  verb.     (See  §  68.) 

(21)  IIyi)othetical  accest^ries  can  be  introduced  by  means  of  the 
other  words  or  phrases  which  introduce  conditional  accessories.  Thns, 
/  would  certainly  go^  pkovidbd  tuat  or  ix  oase  that,  <&c.,  I  could 
leave  my  hveinees. 

(22)  In  hypothetical  accessories,  the  conjunctive  word  is  often 
omitted,  especially  when  in  the  arrangement  the  accessory  takes  prece- 
dence of  the  principal  proposition.  Thus,  Had  I  the  hooh^  I  would 
give  it  to  you^  m^  Jf  J  had  the  hooh,  I  would  give  it  to  you.  (See  § 
68.) 

(23)  In  the  hypothetical  accessory  the  conjunctive  past  tenso  of  the 
verb  to  be  is  employe<l,  and  not,  as  in  other  verbs,  the  indicative 

(17)  Repeat  tho  observation  abont  Uie9c  constrnctions  with  imperativea. 

(18)  Explain  the  difi\erenc«  between  hypothetical  and  conditional  propoaltioiia.     (\9) 
What  connective  word  is  chiefly  employed  in  hypotheticals  ?    (20)  IDastrato  by  exampletk 

(21)  Wliat  is  aald  of  introducing  hypothettcals  by  other  words  and  phranes  ?    Examples  ? 
(82)  ReiK'at  what  is  said  of  the  omission  of  tho  conjunctive  word.    Give  example. 
(S8)  What  fbrm  of  the  verb  tobeto  employed  in  hypotheticals  ?    Ezainirie.    (94)  When 
4^1*  snppnaMd,  what  azrangcment  Is  preftnble  ? 
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past.  £xample :  /  would  do  that  /or  yon,  if  /  were  able^  or,  were  I 
able.  (24)  When  wc  suppress  i/^  it  is  best  to  place  the  accessory  first. 
Were  I  able^  I  would  do  thai  for  you, 

(25)  Conditional  and  liypothetical  propositions  are  used  in  the 
Interrogative  form ;  as,  Will  he  not  assist  me,  if  he  can  f  Would  I  not 
assist  you,  if  /  could  t 

(26)  Then  illative  {indicating  a  consequence  or  inferenee\  is  some- 
times employed  to  introduce  the  principal  proposition  in  conditionals 
and  hypotlitcicals.  In  this  case  the  principal  proposition  comes  after  the 
accessory.  Examples :  Jf  lean  help  you,  xhEN  /  will,  Jf  I  could  help 
you,  THEN  /  would,  "  If  I  knew,  then  would  not  I  tell  ?"  Then  used 
in  this  manner  appears  rather  stiff,  and  is,  we  believe,  seldom  intro- 
duced in  the  modern  written  language. 

(27)  It  has  been  noticed  already,  in  the  remarks  on  the  hypotheti- 
cal foryi  of  the  verbs,  that  Uie  negative  hypothetical  accessory,  exactly 
tlio  reverse  of  all  other  negative  propositions,  implies  that  the  sup- 
posed condition  actually  exists.  This  might  have  been  anticipated 
from  the  fact  already  known,  that  the  accessory  of  the  affirmative 
form  implies  the  present  non-existence  of  what  it  expresses.  The  nega- 
tive being  the  counterpart  in  form  of  the  affirmative  accessory,  should 
also  be  its  counterpart  in  sense.  Examples :  If  that  man  could  not 
pay  his  debts,  he  would  not  be  so  blame^eorthy.  This  implies  that  the 
jnan  is  actually  able  to  jwy  his  debts,  and  therefore  worthy  of  greater 
blame.  If  he  were  not  a  worthy  man^  we  would  not  defend  him  m 
zealously.    This  implies  that  we  take  him  for  a  worthy  man. 

(28)  We  must  observe  hero  that  the  hypothetical  form  of  com- 
pound proposition  is  sometimes  used,  when  wo  do  not  intend  to  express 
A  foregone  conclusion  ;  in  other  words,  when  it  is  not  implied  that  the 
condition  expressed  in  the  accessory  no  longer  exists.  Such  cases  may, 
perhaps,  be  regarded  as  an  extension  of  the  use  of  this  form  to  express 
an  assertion  in  a  softened  manner  under  the  cloak  of  a  hypothesis. 
Example :  Jf  your  friend  would  come  to  me  to-mffrroWy  I  could,  or  mighty 
or  would  exphiin  to  him  the  difficulty  which  perplexes  him.  This  is  a 
promise  loss  absolute  than  when  I  say,  ff  your  friend  will  come,  I  can, 
or  MAT,  or  WILL,  &c.  In  the  latter  case  my  ability,  power,  will  to  ex- 
plain the  difficulty  is  absolutely  asserted,  but  in  the  former  case  it  is 


(15)  Bepeat  tho  remark  aboat  the  Intcrrofatlve  form.    Olve  examploa. 

(96)  What  is  said  of  the  nso  of  then  tllaUve  in  conditfonala  and  hTpotketlsala  ?  IIlMlnte 
by  examples. 

(ST)  Repeat  In  eobetanoe  what  to  said  of  the  oegaUTe  hjpothetioal  pnipoeltloii ;  wd  UhM- 
trate  the  statemoBt  by  examples 

(28)  BepMk  the  fDbBtaiioe  of  the  obMffntkm,  and  fflntnite  bj  wami^ 
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only  asserted  as  depeDdent,  at  least,  on  your  Mend^s  wiU  to  oome, 
and  perhaps  on  otlier  oasaalties. 

(29)  Punctuation. — In  conditionals  and  hypothetioals  a  oomma 
separates  the  principal  and  accessory. 

£xsB0i8B. — ^Famish  examples  of  hypothetical  propositions. 

§  138.  (1)  In  the  conditional  and  h3q)0thetical  proposition  the 
accessory  might  be  represented  as  expressing  a  concession  asked  by 
the  speaker,  on  which  concession  the  validity  of  the  main  assertion 
depends.  (2)  There  is  another  kind  of  compound  proposition,  in 
which  the  accessory  also  expresses  a  concession,  but  a  concession 
granted  or  admitted  by  the  speaker,  and,  notwithstanding  which, 
the  assertion  is  mode,  and  made  absolutely ^  not  conditionally,  (3) 
This  kind  of  accessory  has  been  called  by  some  of  the  Germans  the 
concessive  accessory  ;  and  this  name  we  adopt  for  want  of  a'bett^, 
though  not  perfectly  satisfied  of  its  appropriateness.* 

(4)  In  this  class  of  propositions,  the  accessory  is  most  generally 
introduced  in  the  English  of  the  present  day  by  the  words  though 
and  although,  sometimes  in  ancient  writers  and  in  imitations  of  the 
antiquated  style  by  albeit.  (5)  The  force  of  the  conjunctive  thoxigh 
is  often  supported  by  the  introduction  of  the  adverb  yet  in  the 
principal  proposition;  perhaps  sometimes  by  still.  Yet  is  only 
introduced  when  the  principal  proposition  follows  the  accessory. 
The  yet  thus  introduced  may  be  regarded  as  equivalent  to  after  all, 
notwithstanding  the  objection, 

(6)  We  present  examples  both  with  and  without  yet,  "  Though 
thou  detain  me,  I  will  not  eat  of  thy  bread."    "  Though  hand  join  in 

*  We  are  not  sure  that  this  name  sufficiently  distinguishes  this  accessory 
from  the  conditional  accessory.  Nor  do  we  think  that  it  exactly  expreases 
the  purpose  of  the  accessory.  The  name  applies^  perhaps^  better  to  the 
compound  proposition  taken  as  a  whole,  which  expresses  an  assertion,  and, 
connected  with  it,  a  eoncesnan  of  something  apparently  odverBe  to  it,  but 
held  not  to  invalidate  it. 


(29)  PuDctoatlon? 

1 188.  (1)  Bemark  sbont  the  conditional  and  hTpotbetical  propoeitton.  (S)  DeserflM 
another  kind  of  compoand  proposition.  (8)  What  has  the  acoeesorj  in  this  kind  of  pnpaA' 
Uon  been  called  ? 

(4)  What  words  are  most  generally  employed  to  Introdooa  the  acoessory  in  these  com> 
pound  propoeitions  ?  •  (5)  What  is  said  of  the  nae  of  ye<  in  concessive  propoeitiona  7  (^ 
Addnoe examples  JbraiBitnitioo.   (T)  What  tosaldcT the  verbs  In  these  enmplM! 
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hand,  tho  wicked  shall  not  be  anpnnished."  ^^  Thtmgh  he  slay  me,  yet 
will  I  trust  in  him/*  ^^  Th<nigh  the  Lord  be  high,  yet  hath  he  respeel 
unto  the  lowly."  That  is  to  say,  admitting — conceding — ^that  the 
Lord  is  high,  and  that  this  admitted  iAci  might  appear  an  objection  to 
his  acting  in  the  manner  to  be  asserted,  stilly  netting  this  aside^  thi$ 
notmthstandingy  it  is  asserted,  that  ^^  Me  hath  respect  unto  the  lowly J^ 
It  may  here  be  observed  that  our  translators  generally  employ  the 
conjunctive  form  of  the  verb  To  Be  after  though,  eveil  when  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  in  the  last  example,  is  expressed  by  the  proposition.  (7) 
The  verbs  in  tho  other  examples,  and  in  that  which  we  are  about  to 
give,  may  be  regarded  as  contracted  future  conditional,  or  hypotheti- 
cal forms.    (See  §55,  p.  111.) 

"  Yet^  thqugh  destruction  sweep  those  lovely  plains, 
Rise,  fellow-men  I  your  country  yet  remains." 

The  first  yet  is  here  to  suit  the  versification,  separated  from  ita 
proposition.    Its  proper  place  is  before  the  verb  "  riee,^'* 

(8)  We  give  examples  of  Although^  the  first  two  as  found  in 
Richardson^s  Dictionary. 

*^  All  thouoh  a  man  be  vnse  hym  selve, 
Yet  is  the  wisdom  more  of  twelve." — (Jower. 

^^  In  which  ALTnovon  good  fortune  mo  befiaU, 
Yet  shall  it  not  by  none  be  testifyde." — Spencer. 

^'  Althouoh  all  should  be  offended,  yet  will  not  I." 

(9)  We  give  the  following  as  examples  of  the  now  antiquated 
albeit: 

"  Who  are  you,  tell  me  for  more  certainty. 
Albeft  ni  swear  that  I  do  know  your  tongue." 

^*  One  whose  subdued  eyes, 
Albeit  unused  to  the  melting  mood, 
Drop  tears,"  &c. — Shak. 

*•*•  Albeit  betwixt  them  roared  the  ocean  grim, 
Yet  so  the  sage  had  hight  to  play  bis  part." — Scott 

This  example  from  Scott  is  an  imitation  of  the  antiquated  style. 
(10)  It  will  be  seen  from  these  examples  that  although  and  albeit  are 
employed  exactly  like  though,  and  for  the  same  purpose.  The  com- 
position of  these  two  words  is  obvious.    AlUthough  ;  All-he-it, 


(B)  OlTe  oximpks  with  al^ough  for  coiOonction. 

(9)  Ezamplct  cT  albeit  t   (10)  Repeat  remark  about  aUhough  and  oSbML 
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(11)  The  words  NOTWiTH0rAin>iii«  and  mvmnuHaBB  tt«  need  in  a 
principal  proposition  to  set  aside  an  objection,  which  might  be  drawn 
from  the  preceding  part  of  a  disoonrse.  They  may  be  regarded  as 
equivalent  to  tk<nigh  thii  is  m,  yet,  (12)  The  nse  of  noiwithaUmdiHg 
may  be  thus  explained :  The  preceding  proposition,  or  a  portion  of  the 
preceding  disconrse  is  taken  with  the  participle  iHthatanding  and  the 
negative,  in  the  manner  of  the  ease  absolute,  «—  This  (what  precedes) 
not  standing  o^atnst,  the  assertion  whieh  /oUows  holds  true.  (18) 
Necertheless^  when  resolved  into  the  words  which  constitnte  it,  ex- 
plains itself.  Never  the  less  on  aeeount  of  what  precedes^  the  assertion 
still  holds  true.  (14)  Examples:  ^^Notwithstanding  I  haje  a  few 
things  against  thee."  That  is  the  character  given  in  the  context,  n^t 
withstanding^^not  opposing — not  forming  a  valid  thoogh  apparent  ob- 
jection, (16)  The  word  notwithstanding*  refers  thus  to  an  objection 
arising  from  the  concessions  in  the  preceding  discourse,  which  olgeo- 
tion  it  serves  to  set  aside.'*'        • 

Examples  of  the  use  of  nevertheless,  (16)  Be  acted  imprudentlg 
on  that  occasion  ;  neyebtheless  ?ie  is  not  a  fool  <—  never  the  less,  or 
not  the  less  (anciently  natheless)  on  this  a^ccount^  he  is  not  a  fool, 
*^  Wisdom  is  better  than  strength ;  nerert?uless  the  poor  man*s  wisdom 
18  despised." 

*  The  detenninatives  ^t^  or  thcU  (referring  to  the  apparent  objectioQ 
contained  in  the  preceding  discoarsc),  may  be  regarded  as  implied  after  not- 
withstanding. That  is  often  in  fact  expressed  after  it ;  and  sometimes  even 
the  objection  in  the  preceding  passage  is  summed  up,  in  a  word  or  phrase, 
and  placed  alongside  the  participle  notwithstanding.  We  quote  the  two 
following  apposite  examples  from  Dr.  Webster's  Dictionary,  together  with  a 
part  of  his  illustration.  "  '  It  is  a  rainy  day,  but  notwithstanding  thatf  the 
troops  must  be  reviewed  ;*  that  is,  the  rainy  day  not  opposing  or  prevent- 
ing. Thatj  in  this  case,  is  a  substitute  for  the  whole  first  clause  of  the  sen- 
tence. It  is  to  that  clause  what  a  relative  is  to  an  antecedent  noun,  and 
which  may  be  used  in  the  place  of  it ;  notwithstanding  which,  that  is^  the 
rainy  day. 

*' '  Christ  enjoined  on  his  followers  not  to  publish  the  cures  he  wrought; 
but  notwithstanding  his  injunctions,  they  proclaimed  thencL'  Here,  nolmtK- 
standing  his  injunctions,  is  the  case  independent  or  absolute ;  the  injunctions 
of  Christ  not  opposing  or  preventing.  This  word  answers  precisely  to  ths 
Latin  non  obstante,"  &e, 

(11)  Bepot  what  Is  said  of  noSwithHanding  and  neeertheUis.    (IS)  Bzplalik  the  MS  of 
notwithfitanding.    (18)  Bepeat  the  remark  ahout  n^verthtitss.    (14)  lUiutnite  \^  < 
pies.    (15)  To  what  does  the  word  notwithstanding  reftrt 

(16)  Uhistnte  the  use  cfneverthsless  by  examplsa 
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(17)  The  word  h&%BMt  is  employed  in  older  writers  for  muoh  the 
same  purpose.  We  have  an  example  in  the  book  of  Roth.  ^^  I  am 
thy  near  kinsman ;  howbeit  there  ia  a  kinsman  nearer  than  I."  This 
is  nearly  equivalent  to  notwithstanding^  or  neverthelem  ^^  there  is  a 
kinsman  nearer  than  I.'' 

(18)  Still  is  also  sometimes  used  for  a  similar  purpose.    Example  : 
*^  StiU^  as  yon  rise,  the  state,  exalted  too, 

Finds  no  distemper  while  ^tis  changed  by  you.^^ — Waller. 
Exercise. — Furnish  examples  of  oonoessive  propositions. 

(19)  There  is  a  kind  of  coDcessive  proposition,  in  which  an  objec- 
tion proposed  in  the  form  of  an  alternative  is  set  aside.  The  accesso- 
ry in  this  kind  of  proposition  is  introduced  by  the  word  whetTier  ■» 
tphich  of  two^  and  the  alternative  by  or.  (20)  We  give  examples : 
Whstheb  you  go^  or  do  not  goy  I  $hall  certainly  go.  Or,  witii  the 
principal  proposition  first  in  order,  I  shall  certainly  go^  whether  you 
go  or  do  not  go  ;  (more  commonly  expressed  in  an  abbreviated  form. 
Whether  you  go^  or  not^  lehall  certainly  go.)  Here  it  is  implied,  that 
there  is  something  adverse,  something  opposed  to  my  going  either  in 
your  goiny^  or  not  gaing  (most  generally  in  the  last  alternative, 
but  thts  would  be  manifest  in  an  actual  conversation  horn  the  connec- 
tion of  the  discourse),  and  this  something  is  set  aside  by  this  form  of 
expression  as  unavailing  in  reference  to  what  is  asserted  in  the  main 
proposition.  Your  going  or  not  going  cannot  avail  to  prevent  my 
going.  In  other  words,  after  conceding  the  alternative  that  you  go, 
or  do  not  go,  the  assertion  stands,  that  I  go.  ^^  Every  man  who  had 
to  live  by  his  wit  wrote  plays,  whether  he  had  any  interna]  vocation 
to  write  plays  or  not.** 

(21)  This  form  of  compound  proposition  is  equivalent  to  a  con- 
ditional proposition  with  an  alternative  accessory ;  Jf  you  go^  or  if 
you  do  not  go^  still  I  shall  go.  Or  (what  is  the  same  thing)  it  is  equi- 
valent to  two  conditional  propositions  having  the  same  main  assertion, 
/  shall  gOy  if  you  go  ;  and  I  shall  go^  \f  you  do  not  go.  (22)  It  may 
admit  a  doubt  whether  this  fonn  should  be  classed  under  the  concessive 
or  tlie  conditional.  As  it  contains  an  absolute  assertion,  notwithstand- 
ing the  conceded  objection,  we  have  classed  it  with  concessive  propo- 


(17)  What  is  laid  of  the  employment  otJuru>beU  f    Illostrata  bj  examplaii 

(18)  Give  an  example  of  «<<tf  omployed  for  a  similar  purpose. 

(19)  Describe  another  speotee  of  conoeaslre  propoaiUon ;  and  tell  the  word  bj  wfahdi  ft  Is 
introdaoed.    (80)  IHoatrate  by  ezamplea. 

(21)  To  what  is  this  kind  of  oompoiind  propoeitlon  equivalent  ?    (8S)  What  d<mbt  Ift 
suggested  abont  dMsfiying  it  ? 
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ritioDs.    (28)  We  ventnre  to  call  it  The  Cknoemke  Oompcmmd  Fropo- 
iition  wiik  Alternative  Aeeenory. 

(24)  PuKOTUATioK  OF  OoNOEseivss. — A  oomma  between  the  princi- 
pal and  the  aooessory. 

ExKBCisEs. — ^Famish  examples  of  this  form  of  oomponnd  proposi- 
tion. 

(25)  There  is  still  another  form  of  oonoeesiTe  proposition,  in  whidi 
the  objeotion  conceded  and  set  aside  is  of  an  indefinite,  nnlimited,  all 
oomprehenmve  description.  (26)  We  may  call  this  The  O^neemhe  with 
Indefinite  Aeceeeory.  (27)  These  eaneemioes  haye  for  their  oonjnnctiye 
words  the  compound  conjunctive  pronoun  whoeeer  serving  as  the  iub- 
jeet  of  tiie  accessory,  or  the  conjunctive  whatever,  servmg  as  tubjeet^ 
or  as  objective  modifietUion  of  the  predicate,  or  the  adverb  however^ 
performing  its  adverbial  fhnction,  besides  that  of  conjnnotive  word.* 
(28)  Examples:  Whoever  may  oppoee  that  man^  he  wiU  mseeeed,  or 
that  man  will  tueeeed,  whoever  may  oppose  him  —  Thov/gh  any  or  aU 
men  should  oppose  him^  that  man  will  succeed,  Whatetkb  oMades 
lie  in  his  way^  he  readily  surmounts  —  Though  obstacles  of  any  or  aU 
descriptions  lie  in  his  way,  or  though  he  meets  any  or  all  descriptions  of 
obstacles,  he  readily  surmounts  them.  However  he  is  baffled,  he  klways 
persists  in  what  he  undertakes  —  Tho^igh  he  is  baffled  in  any,  or  all 
ways,  he  always  persists,  dec.  (29)  Punctuation  the  same  as  in  the  last 
case. 


*  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  however  is  often  used  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
represent  itself  alone  a  sort  of  concessive  proposition.  It  is  then  equivalent 
to  however  this  may  be,  referring  to  the  preceding  discourse  for  the  matter 
conceded.  We  give  an  example,  and,  in  order  to  render  it  satisfactory,  we 
are  obliged  to  quote  a  portion  of  the  preceding  sentence.  "  I  served  three 
campaigns  with  him  in  Flanders,  and  remember  him ;  but  His  most  likely, 
as  I  had  not  the  honor  of  any  acquaintance  with  him,  that  he  knows  nothing 
of  mc.  You  will  tell  him,  however^  tliat  the  person  his  good  nature  has  laid 
under  obligations  to  him,  is  one  Lc  Fevre,"  dto.  "You  will  tell  him,  how- 
ever" thi»  may  be,  (that  is,  eoneedmg  the  likelihood  that  he  knows  nothing 
of  me,  or,  in  other  words,  setting  aside  the  objection  that  he  may  know  no- 
thing of  meX."  that  the  person,'*  &c     (See  §  121 :  ^0-24.) 

(88)  What  ntme  is  given  to  it  f 

(24)  PimctOAtlon  ? 

(25)  Describe  another  ibnn  of  coneeasive  propodtiona.  (88)  By  what  nanM  maj  w  etR 
this  form  ?  (27)  By  what  co^JonctiTe  words  is  the  aooeasorj  in  these  Introdneed  1  (H) 
ninstrate  by  examples. 

(89)  Fnnctnation? 
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ExBROiBB. — ^Furnish  examples  of  this  kind  of  concessive  proposi- 
tion. 

§  139.  (1)  There  is  a  form  of  accessory,  which  we  may  call  7%e 
Accessor}/  of  JReference^  commencing  with  the  conjunctive  wJiat  pre- 
ceded by  the  words  as  to,  or  as  for,  to  indicate  its  connection  and 
show  its  relation  to  the  principal  proposition. 

(2)  Examples :  As  to  what  we  have  been  talking  of,  my  opinion  i» 
already  jftxed.  As  fob  what  tJuit  man  says^  I  have  no  confidence  in 
it.  More  tersely,  I  hate  no  eor^fidence  in  what  iha^  man  says.  (8)  In 
these  examples  <u  is  equivalent  to  the  words  in  reference^  and  is  mani- 
festly an  adverbial  modification  of  the  principal  proposition.  (4)  We 
shall  see  the  nature  of  the  construction  more  clearly  by  substituting 
for  what  the  equivalent  words  tJuit  which,  (5)  In  r^erence  to  that 
wmcn  you  say,  my  opinion  is  fixed,  or  my  opinion  is  fixed  in  r^erenct 
to  that  which  you  say.  What  you  say,  may  be  regarded  as  a  substan' 
tive  accessory  with  to  forming  a  noun  and  proposition  modification  of 
the  adverb  as,  or  what  is  implied  in  it,  namely,  the  conception  ex« 
pressed  by  the  word  r^erenee,  (6)  As,  we  may  here  observe,  is  some- 
times modified  in  the  same  manner  by  a  noun  as  well  as  by  substan- 
tive accessories;  thus.  As  to  the  qubstion  in  hand,  my  opinion  i$ 
fixed, 

(7)  Though  this  form  of  construction  admits,  as  we  have  seen,  of 
being  reduced  by  analysis  under  the  class  of  substantive,  or  ultimately 
of  adjective  accessories,  still  it  is  convenient  to  treat  it  as  a  separate 
form,  if  it  were  only  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  method  of  ef- 
fecting this  analysis. 

(8)  Pukotuation. — Oomma  between  the  principal  and  accessory. 

We  may  have  omitted  some  forms  of  accessory  propositions ;  and  severtl 
compound  constructions  may  possihly  be  found,  of  which  no  description  ii 
given  in  the  preceding  observations.  But  after  studying  carefully  what  we 
have  set  forth  in  the  ahove*  pages^  the  learner  will,  we  hope,  be  able  himself 
to  devise  means  of  analyzing  any  ordinary  construction  of  this  kind,  which 
we  may  have  overlooked. 

Those  who  are  best  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  suhject  now 

1 189.  (1)  Describe  the  acceuory  of  reflsrence.  (2)  lUiutrate  the  use  of  .thla  bj  exam- 
^leo.  (8)  Bepeat  the  remark  in  reference  to  the  word  cm  in  these  examplea.  (4)  Bj  what 
iobstitation  shall  we  be  enabled  to  see  the  nature  of  the  eonstmcUon  more  clearly?  (B) 
Illustrate  by  example.  (6)  Bepeat  the  remark  about  the  manner  in  which  aa  laaj  be 
modified. 

(7)  Bepeat  remark  about  the  grammatical  treatment  of  this  oonBtmotion. 

(8)  Punctuation  t 
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treated,  and  who  know  how  little  aitifltaoee  we  baTe  been  aUe  to  draw 
from  the  works  of  our  predeceaeon^  will  be  most  ready  to  ezeuee  any  oini»> 
sion  which  may  be  diacoTcred.  We  hope  that  nothing  important  to  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  structure  of  our  language  has  been  altogether  overlooked. 

g  140.  Contracted  Accessories.     Gkkkbal  Remarks. — One 

subject  still  remains  to  be  treated  in  order  to  copaplete  our  account 
of  the  construction  of  compound  propositions  ;  (1)  namely,  certain 
forms  of  exprcsssion,  which,  though  devoid  of  the  grand  character- 
istic of  propositions,  since  they  have  in  them  no  assertive  word,  yet 
perform  functions  equivalent  to  those  of  accessories.  (2)  These  we 
may  call  contracted  accessory  propositions,  (3)  We  do  not  include  in 
this  class  those  propositions  in  whicli  some  important  part,  though 
suppressed,  is  plainly  implied,  (4)  Such  cases  come  under  the 
head  of  Ellipsis,  and  the  first  thing  to  be  done,  as  we  have  already 
said,  in  attempting  to  analyze  such  elliptical  propositions,  is  to 
supply  the  suppressed  part,  or  parts,  and  then  proceed  as  in  treating 
comj)lcto  propositions.  (5)  But  what  we  here  intend  to  treat  under 
the  name  of  contracted  or  transformed  accessories,  differ  from  all 
propositions  in  having  the  word  which  serves  as  predicate  in  the 
substantive  or  adjective,  not  in  the  assertive  form. 

(6)  These  forms  of  expression  are  constructed  by  the  help  of  the 
verbal  nouns  and  the  verbal  adjectives.  (7)  Some  of  them  serve 
the  purposes  of  substantive,  some  of  adjective,  and  some  of  adverbial 
accessories.  (8)  Consequently  we  might  treat  them  in  the  same 
order,  in  which  we  have  treated  the  accessories ;  but  it  will  be  more 
conducive  both  to  brevity  and  to  perspicuity  to  consider  together 
the  chief  contracted  accessories  formed  by  the  help  of  each  of  the 
verbal  nouns  and  the  verbal  adjectives  or  participles. 

Note. — It  ia  not  our  intention  here  to  introdnee  all  the  modifyii^  forms 
of  expression  which  might  legitimately  be  considered  contracted  accMSory 
pro[M»itions.  A  large  proportion  of  those  which  wc  have  treated  as  com- 
plements of  the  subjectB  and  predicates  of  simple  propositions  may,  as  we 


1 140.  (1)  Describe  certain  (brms  of  expression  yet  to  be  treated  iiDder  the  bead  ofotun- 
poond  propositions.    (2)  How  may  wo  name  tb^e  forms?    (8)  What  do  we  exclude  fttim' 
this  class  of  fonns?    (4)  How  are  these  excluded  fbrms  of  expression  to  be  treated?    (JS^  In 
what  do  contracted  accessories  diflfer  fh>m  propositions  ? 

(6)  By  the  help  of  what  words  are  these  contracted  accessories  formed  ?  (7)  What  par- 
poMB  do  contracted  accessories  serve  ?  (8)  What  is  said  of  tibe  order  ki  which  they  nd^ 
be  treated,  and  the  order  in  which  we  actually  treat  them  ? 
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have  had  freqaent  occasion  to  hiDt^  be  jegarded  as  abbreyiatiom  of  what 
was  perhaps  first  expressed  bj  an  accessory  proposition,  and  of  what  e€m 
still  be  expressed  in  the  same  manner.  Perhaps  all  the  modifications  of 
nouns  and  adjectiyes^  and  many  of  the  modifications  of  yerbs  are  abbreyia- 
tions  of  what  can  be  (though  less  conyeniently)  expressed  by  precUeaiiont 
and  what  was  once  so  expressed.  £yen  the  descriptiye  adjective  modifica- 
tion may  perhaps  be  regMrded  as  originally  a  oontracted  accessory,  or  an  al>> 
breyiated  way  of  expressing  a  modifying  predication.  We  baye  already 
said  that  we  suspect  that  the  modification  by  a  proposition  is  of  older  date 
than  that  by  a  descriptiye  adjectiye,  and  that  every  descriptiye  adjective 
modification  may  be  regarded  as  implying  a  nuppresaMsd  predication.  {See 
§  88,  note  p.  266.)  We  think,  for  example,  that  77itf  river  which  is  ewift  is 
a  more  simple,  less  artificial,  and  likely  more  primitiye  form  of  expression 
than  7%e  sioifl  river^  and  that  this  last  form  of  expression  is  a  refinement  of 
language. 

Some  grammarians,  on  the  contrary,  seem  to  regard  the  accessory  as  an 
expaneion  of  the  participial  and  verbal-noun  forme,  which  we  call  contracted 
aeoesBories ;  and  this,  because  these  latter  forms  are  found  to  abound  most  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  the  langaages  with  which  we  are  best  acquainted.  The 
persons  to  whom  we  allude  conceive  that  as  refinement  advances  these  forms 
are  expanded  into  aooessory  propositions,  We  do  not  think  that  there  is 
any  sufficient  reason  alleged  to  support  this  opinion.  We  admit  that  in  the 
progress  of  modem  lan^uagee  a  very  general  tendency  has  been  displayed 
to  abandon  all  com  [Seated  constructions,  such  as  the  eaee  abeolute,  «fcc.,  at 
well  as  case  terminations  and  tense  terminationsi  But  this  does  not  prove 
that  these  latter  are  not  more  artificial  forms  of  expression  than  those  which 
have  supei'seded  them,  nor  that  they  are  not  the  fruit  of  long  cultivation 
and  of  a  progressive  development  of  language.  Some  of  Uie  modes  of  ex- 
pression used  in  common  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  and  our  own  remote 
Northern  ancestoi's^  may  have  been  more  refined,  more  artificial  than  our% 
tliough  our  less  remote  ancestors  may  have  abandoned  them.  This  admia- 
aion  is  not  inconsistent  even  with  the  opinion  that  our  modem  languogea 
have  been  improved  by  lajring  aside  altogether,  or  only  sparingly  employ- 
faig,  refinements  which  were  the  fruit  of  long  and  slow  development  But 
however  this  may  be,  we  believe  that  the  disuse  of  the  ingenious  contrivancea 
of  our  earlier  ancestors,  is  attributable  to  the  advent  of  times  more  barba- 
rous than  those  in  which  these  contrivances  originated,  and  to  the  confusion 
arising  from  the  mingling  of  dialects — Norman  with  Anglo-Saxon — rather 
than  to  any  design  entertained  of  improving  and  simplifying  language.  The 
present  English  was  formed  and  the  chief  of  the  innovations  to  which  we 
have  alluded  introduced  in  an  age,  perhaps,  much  ruder  and  less  learned 
than  that  of  Alfred,  when  the  AngloSaxon  reached  its  full  development  and 
ia  found  in  greatest  purity. 
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§  141.  Contracted  Aocbssoriks  formed  bt  the  help  ot  the 
Verbal  Nouns  in  ino. — (1)  Contracted  aocesaoiy  propositions  are 
sometimes  formed  "with  the  verbal  noons  in  ing^  aither  alone,  or 
accompanied  by  verbal  adjectives  (partie^riei)  forming  what  are 
usually  (but  improperly)  considered  comptm^d  participle*  m^ 
9tantively  employtd,  (a)  (2)  Contracted  acoeasories  of  this  kind  aie 
employed  instead  of  substantive  accessory^  pr<^08ition8^  aaring  as 
subject  noun,  or  as  objective  modification,  or  as  noun  and  prepoeitioDy 
or  adverbial  modification  to  the  verb  of  the  principal  propositioiu 

Remark. — (S)  Every  verbal  noun  which  has  &  subject  expressed  or 
plainly  implied  in  the  construction — that  is,  what  would  be  the  snl^eot 
noun,  when  the  assertive  form  of  expression  is  used — may  be  considered 
as  a  contracted  accessory.  This  remark  may  be  extended  to  the  other 
▼erbals ;  viz. :  the  infinitives  and  participles. 

(4)  We  subjoin  a  few  examples  of  this  class  of  contraoted  ao- 
cessories.  *^  Their  neglecting  this  was  ruinous^^-^That  they  n^ected 
this  was  ruinous.  In  this  last  the  learner  will  recognise  a  substantive 
accessory  employed  as  subject  of  the  verb  wa».  The  word  their 
expresses  or  includes  what  becomes  the  subject  of  the  complete  ao- 
cesfiory.  Tkey  will  call  be/ore  leavino  Uie  <^^-«They  will  call  before 
t&ey  leave  the  city.  Here  the  subject  of  the  action  is  plainly  implied, 
since  it  is  manifestly  tJieir  leaving  the  city  which  is  indicated.  The 
accessory  hero  is  adverbial,  expressing  time,  or  equivalent  to  a  noun  and 
preposition  modification.  The  word  htfore  performs  the  fonction  both 
of  preposition  and  conjunction.  '^  Your  having  heen  so  humble  as  to 
take  notice  of  the  epistles  of  other  animals,  emboldens  me,"  &o.— That 
you  have  been  so  humble,  &c.  emboldens  me.  (Substantive  aco. 
subject  of  the  principal  verb.)  *^  His  being  smitten  with  the  love  of 
Orestilla  was  the  cause,"  &c.  (The  same  analysis  applies  to  this 
example.)  *'*'  He  recollected  his  being  undressed^^  —  He  recollected 
that  he  was  undressed,  (Objective  accessory  proposition.)  ^'  After 
turning  from  the  main  road — we  came  in  sight  of  the  cottage  "  — 
After  we  turned  from  the  main  road,  tbc.  (Adverbial  accessory  of 
time,  —  noun  and  preposition  modification.)    Sinor  writing  that  let^ 

S 141.  (1)  Describe  the  daaa  of  contracted  aocessories  flrat  considered.    (2)  Mentkm  the 
Tarions  porpoaes  fbr  which  this  cUas  of  contracted  acceasories  la  employed. 

(8)  Repeat  the  aubstance  of  the  remark.    To  what  may  the  remark  be  «ztended  f 
(4)  ninrtrate  by  ezaraplee.    The  best  mode  la,  perhaps,  for  the  learner  to  proride  a  wrlt^ 
ten  copy  of  the  examples,  make  himself  master  of  the  cxplanationa,  and  repeat  them  wiCb 
the  help  of  hia  copy. 
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teTy  he  has  changed  his  mind  —  Sinoe  he  wrote  that  letter,  he  has 
changed  his  mind.    (Analysis  the  same  as  of  the  last  example.) 

(5)  The  verbal  in  ing  is  yery  often  accompanied  by  a  preposition. 
When  it  follows  those  prepositions  which  are  nsed  before  accessoriesi 
snch  as  the  words  htfarSy  t^ftery  sinecy  it  is  always  very  easy  to  exchange 
the  contracted  form  of  accessoiy  for  the  complete  accessory,  as  may  be 
seen  in  the  examples  above  in  which  these  words  are  employed  before 
the  verbaL  Bat  when  the  verbal  noun  is  preceded  by  prepositions 
which  ore  not  used  to  conoact  accessories,  it  is  not  always  easy,  per- 
haps not  always  possible,  to  make  this  kind  of  exchange.  Sometimes 
it  can  be  readily  done.  For  example :  That  man  told  me  the  news  is 
KiDiNo  out  qf  toton  — •  That  man  told  me  the  news  as  we  were  riding 
out  of  town.  It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  necessary  in  analysis  to 
cimnge  these  abbreviated  forms  into  complete  accessories.  They  may 
be  regarded  as  a  distinct  method  of  expressing  what  can  in  many  cases 
1)6  more  fully  expressed  by  accessories,  and  what  in  some  oases  cannot 
now  be  so  conveniently,  if  at  all,  expressed  in  this  way ;  and  they 
I  liny  always  be  treated  simply  as  nouns  (but  noons  snsoeptible  of  pe- 
culiar modifications  in  common  with  verbs),  nsed  as  the  subjects  of 
propositions,  or  performing  some  other  function  of  nouns.  We  do  not, 
therefore,  prescribe  any  new  mode  of  analysis  for  these  forms  of  ex- 
pression. We  have  brought  the  consideration  of  them  before  the 
reader,  because  it  is  often  useful  in  writing  to  be  able  readily  to  sub- 
stitute an  accessory  for  these  forms  when  the  employment  of  them 
would  involve,  as  it  sometimes  does,  some  awkwardness  or  ambiguity.(^) 

(6)  PuNOTTTATioN. — ^Thc  samc  as  in  simple  propositions. 

Note  (a). — ^The  ultimate  anolymB  of  these  verbal  nouns  in  ing^  aooompa- 
nied  by  participles,  is  exactly  fdmllar  to  that  of  the  compound  tenses  of  their 
kindred  verbs.  In  the  case  of  the  verbal  heing^  as  in  the  passive  tenses,  the 
accompanying  participle  is  really  an  acffeetive  eomplementary.  In  the  exam- 
ple, "  His  being  smitten,"  <feo.,  the  word  smitten  is  really  an  eujjectivs  eompU" 
mentary ;  of  which  form  of  modification  the  verbal  heing^  like  its  kindred 
verb,  is  sosceptible.  The  same  remark  applies  to  all  those  oombinations 
called  passive  participles^  as  well  as  to  all  the  compound  passive  tenses,  ex- 
cept those  into  which  the  verb  have  enters  as  a  component  part  The  three 
kinds  of  words,  verhSy  verbal  noting  and  verbal  ae^ectiveM,  as  we  have  already 
said,  take  modifications  in  common.  This  arises  from  their  common  nature 
as  words  expressing  predicates,  and  not  merely  in  the  case  of  the  verbal 
nouns  and  adjectives,  from  their  connection  with  verbs.     The  susceptibility 

(S)  Bepeat  tho  substance  of  the  remftrks  about  verbal  noun$  used  alter  certain  pir^oil* 
UoiM,  and  the  mode  of  treating  this  class  of  verbals. 
(S)  Punctuation? 
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of  (what  we  may  call)  fferM  oomplementa  hat  no  connection  with  the  as- 
sertive function.  It  is  the  matter  of  the  expression,  not  the /onn,  derivmium, 
or  ffroinmaiical  funeiiona  of  verbal  words  (whether  verbt^  nouns,  or  partici- 
ples), which  renders  them  susceptible  of  certain  modifications  in  common. 

The  explanation,  which  we  have  given  of  the  use  of  havi,  with  perfect 
participles  in  forming  compound  tunsea^  applies  to  the  verbal  noun  having 
modi^ed  by  participles,  and  also  to  the  compound  participles  formed  by  the 
help  of  this  word.  There  is  no  difficulty  in  resorting  in  every  ease,  if  we 
please,  to  the  ultimate  analysis  of  the  verbal  nouns  and  adjeetires  formed 
with  the  word  being.  The  participle  attached  to  them  may  always  be  oon- 
ndered  as  an  adjeetive  complementary  of  the  verbal.  But  it  is  more  difficult 
to  resort  to  the  ultimate  analysis  of  verbal  nouns  and  adjectives  formed  with 
the  word  having,  especially  when  the  participle  which  follows  is  of  a  neuter 
rignification.  The  difficulty,  as  we  have  already  said,  seems  to  have  been 
eansed  by  an  intensible  extension  of  a  usage  appiropriate  only  to  aetiye  pre- 
dicates to  neuter  predicatea  Owing  to  this  diffionlty,  it  will  be  convenient 
1^  treat  verbals,  whether  nouns  or  adjectives,  aeeompanied  by  participles  as 
cmnpound  verbals,  in  the  same  manner  as  we  treat  verbs,  with  exactly  simi- 
lar participial  modifications  as  compound  forms,  or  tenses. 

Note  (6). — ^There  has  arisen  much  controversy  among  the  grammarians 
about  some  of  the  constructions  formed  with  verbal  nouns  in  ing.  Many 
are  disposed  to  reject  forma  which  are  sanctioned  by  reputable  and  very 
general  usage,  because  they  do  not  conform  with  their  notions  of  what  i^ 
or  rather  what  ought  to  be,  pure  grammatical  Engluih.  We  have,  with  the 
valuable  assistance  of  Mr.  R.  Taylor,  attempted  to  establish  two  points 
which  will  enable  us  to  reconcile  most  of  these  rejected  or  suspected  forms 
with  the  general  laws  of  language.  Tlicse  are,  that  the  verbal  noun  in  ing 
is  distinct  in  origin  from  the  participle — that  is,  it  is  not  the  participle  tub- 
HeuUiveig  employed  ;  and  that  this  verbal,  as  well  as  the  participle,  from  its 
own  nature— owing  to  the  matter  which  it  expresses,  as  described  in  the 
preceding  note — is  susceptible  of  the  modifications  which  belong  to  verbs, 
as  well  as  of  those  which  belong  to  nouns.  The  full  admission  of  these  two 
points,  which  are  settled,  at  least  to  our  satisfaction,  will  set  aside  the  objec- 
tions to  many  of  the  constructions  referred  ta  Mr.  Grant  seems  to  us  to 
have  laid  down  the  correct  view  of  this  matter  in  the  passage  which  ve  sub- 
join, though  he  was  not,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  acquainted  with  the  fiust  that 
tiM  verbal  noun  in  ing  had  an  origin  independent  of  the  participle.  His 
remarks  are  not  the  less  valuable  on  this  account  **  Kot withstanding  the 
objections  of  Lowth,  L.  Murray,  Ac,  it  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  seve- 
ral phraseologies^  'by  sending  them,'  '  by  sending  of  them,'  'by  the  sending 
them,'  *  by  the  sending  of  them,'  in  all  which  the  word  in  tsa^  is  evidently 
nothing  but  a  verbal  noun,  are  sanctioned  by  the  usage  of  our  best  writen^ 
and  are  perfectly  accordant  with  the  genius  of  the  language.''-^raiit'8  Eng- 
Ush  Grammar,  p.  196.  Lond.  1813. 
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Mr.  Grant  odds  in  s  note,  "I  certainly  prefer,  fu  forvM^  *by  sending 
iheiD,*  and  'bj  the  sending  of  them;'  and  allow  that,  when  the  verbal  is 
preceded  by  the  article,  the  q/"  is  very  rarely  omitted."  "With  this,  too,  we 
agree ;  bnt  we  would  rather  say  that  when  of  is  placed  before  the  nonn 
which  modifies  the  verbal,  the  article  is  always  properly  employed;  but 
omitted  when  the  verbal  is  followed  by  an  objective  modification.  The 
presence  of  the  preposition  and  noun  renders  the  article  necessary,  not  the 
reverse.  When  a  noun  is  rendered  determinate  by  a  noon  and  preposi- 
tion modification,  the  article,  or  some  other  determinative,  is  used  to  indicate 
its  determinateness.  But  the  article  is  not  used  before  a  verbal  modified  by 
an  adjective  (since  the  two  woi*d9  together  express  a  conception  which  may 
be  regarded  as  single — »ee  note  in  next  teetion)^  except  when  the  verbal  and 
its  objective  modification  are  farther  modified  by  another  complement ;  ai% 
for  example,  7%«  sending  eueh  a  message  at  that  pabticular  cusJ,  was  im- 
proper. The  article  in  such  forms  of  expression,  should,  no  doubt,  be  em- 
ployed,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of  language,  to  indicate  that  sendinf 
iHch  a  message  is  rendered  determinate  by  the  words  at  that  particular 
crisis.     (See  Additional  Observations  on  Determinatives,  §  168.) 

"  But  there  is  a  manifest  difference,**  says  Mr.  Grant  in  the  same  Bote^ 
"in  sense,  between  'hearing  the  philosopher,'  or ' the  hearing  the  philoso- 
pher,' and  'the  hearing  o^the  philosopher;'  between  'preaching  Christy'  or 
'  the  preaching  Christ,'  and  '  the  preaching  of  Christ'  In  the  forms  which 
do  not  contain  of  the  nouns  philosopher  and  Christ  are  passive ;  in  the  forms 
containing  of  these  words  would  generally  be  considered  as  active.  Still, 
however,  in  this  sense,  the  substitution  of  the  Saxon  for  tlic  Norman  geni- 
tive would  render  the  meaning  clearer;  thus,  'the  philosopher's  hearing,' 
*  Christ's  preaching.'  In  the  course  of  a  trial.  Lord  Ellenborough  used  the 
following  words ;  '  I  think  the  plea  does  not  justify  the  killing  of  the  game- 
keeper* Now,  I  do  allow  that  here  the  gamekeeper  may  he  supposed  to  be 
either  active  or  passive.  According  to  the  meaning  intended,  he  was  active^ 
the  trial  being  for  '  a  gamekeeper's  killing  a  gentleman's  dog ;'  which  last 
phraseology  evidently  removes  the  ambiguity." 

The  ambiguity  in  such  expressions  does  not  arise  from  the  verbal,  but 
from  the  double  use  of  what  Mr.  Grant  calls  the  "  Norman  genitive."  This 
is  employed  both  subjectively  and  objectively.  Thus,  7^  love  of  God,  may 
mean  either  the  love  of  which  God  is  the  subject,  or  that  of  which  God  is 
the  inject — God's  love  towards  us,  or  our  love  towards  God.  It  would  be 
good  perhaps  always,  when  there  is  danger  of  ambiguity,  to  employ  the 
Englijih  or  Saxon  genitive  subjectively  ;  and  the  Norman  genitive,  or  modi- 
fication with  of  objectively. 

We  have  g^ven  place  to  these  observations,  because  some  of  the  grammik 
rians  have  mixed  up  these  ambiguities  with  the  consideration  of  the  verbal 
noun  ov  gerund,  which  in  most  of  its  uses  they  treat  as  a  participle,  and  have 
thus  increased  the  0Qnfusio|i  in  wl^ch  they  have  involved  themselves  and 
their  readers. 
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Confofiion  arises  we  belieye  in  some  mfft,MT<^*  from  the  &ct  that  iumiim 
in  tN^  are  often  used  with  meanings  distinct  from  \hi^  gerundive  and  proper 
verbal  meaning.  We  have  already  noticed  that  some  words  in  ing,  agree- 
ing exactly  in  form  with  the  gerunds,  have  become  etmerete  nonna.  TbjtM, 
writing  is  used  to  ugnify  a  something  written,  as  well  as  the  att  of  writing. 
There  is  little  danger  of  confounding  meanings  so  distinct  as  these.  But 
there  are  other  variations  more  slignt  than  this^  which  overlooked  might 
lead  to  error — to  the  attributing  of  that  which  arises  from  a  variation  of  the 
meaning  of  a  word  to  a  distinct  gprammatical  function.  Thus  when  I  aay. 
Your  son's  wrtftng  is  admirable,  I  mean  by  writing  either  manner  of  writing^ 
or  some  definite  specimen  of  your  son*s  writing,  not  the  action  of  writing, 
or  that  which  the  gerund  strictly  taken  indicates.  "Your  horse's  running;*' 
may  mean  either  the  manner  of  his  running,  or  his  act  of  running.  Dr. 
Priestley  in  a  much  vexed  passage,  having  confounded  these  two  senses  of 
running  (which  are  both  in  common  every  day  use^  the  first  especially  in 
fkpeakiiig  of  the  performance  of  horses),  has  fallen  into  the  error  of  either 
making  a  distinction  where  there  is  no  difference,  or  of  stating  the  differenee 
incorrectly,  and  has  hence  been  led,  with  some  who  have  followed  him,  to 
contradict  his  own  carefully  established  principles. 

We  would  caution  the  young  student  in  English  composition  to  guard 
against  employing  verbals  in  any  way  which  might  occasion  awkwardness 
or  ambiguity.  Better  in  all  such  cases  to  resort  to  the  use  of  the  complete 
accessory.  Many  even  of  our  good  writers  might  have  improved  their  style^ 
by  attention  to  such  counsel. 

We  might  here  notice  that  the  participle  or  verbal  adjective  is  some- 
times  used  for  the  verbal  noun — the  participial  for  the  gerund  fonn.  F<Mr 
example,  Catiline  being  smitten  mih  the  love  of  Orestilla  was  the  cause,  in- 
stead of  Catilin^s  being  smitten,  Ac.  This  is  a  Latin  rather  than  an  Eng- 
lish idiom,  and  an  idiom  scarcely  worth  the  trouble  of  transplanting.  The 
English  expression  is  more  logical.  Catiline,  however  modified,  is  not  logi- 
cally the  subject  of  the  main  verb  was,  but  the  fact  of  his  being  timitten  with 
the  love  of  Orestilla.  This  participial  Latin  form  haa^  however^  been  used  by 
reputable  authors ;  and  though  we  would  not  like,  by  precept  or  example, 
to  encourage  the  employment  of  it  to  supersede  the  genuine  yjigliA  idiom» 
we  must  be  contented  to  restrict  ourselves  to  the  proper  function  of  the 
grammarian — ^viz.,  to  exhibit  the  usages  of  the  language,  and  aoooont  lor 
them  so  far  as  he  is  able,  without  denouncing  such  of  them  as  have  obtained 
a  reception  among  good  society. 

§142.      O0NTSA.OTED    A0OE8SOBZB8  FORMED  WITH  ISVIM ITI VM.— (1) 

Nearly  all  the  constrnotions  into  which  the  infinitive  enters,  except 
when  it  is   employed  as    the   objective  modification  of  an  active 


S  lis.  (1)  Whst  Is  said  of  ooastmottoos  Into  whioh  inflnttlTSS  eatarr    Hola  the  «zsfp- 
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yerb,*  may  be  more  formaDy  expressed  by  aooeesory  propositions.  (2)We 
have  ab*eady  had  oocasioD,  in  treating  of  the  various  forms  of  infini* 
tive  modification,  and  in  examining  the  varions  kinds  of  accessory  pro- 
positions, to  notice  several  of  these  contracted  modes  of  expression, 
in  which  the  infinitive  alone  or  with  accompanying  complements  fiOs 
the  place  of  a  regular  proposition. 

We  may  here  recapitulate  a  few  of  these  forms.  (8)  Infinitives  some- 
times serve  instead  of  accessories  as  thcsobjects  of  propositions. 
Thus,  "  To  obey  is  better  than  sacrifice^'  —  That  mm  thauld  obey  it 
better  than  sacrifice.  "  To  do  justice  and  judgment  is  more  acceptable 
to  the  Lord  than  sacrifice"  —  That  men^  or  that  we  ahtnM  do  jfutiee^ 
Ac.  We  have  noticed  already  that  infinitives  thus  employed  instead 
of  accessories  are  sometimes  placed  after  the  verb  and  represented  by 
the  pronoun  it,  (See  §  103.) 

(4)  The  infinitive  of  pwrpose  is  a  contracted  form  of  the  mocemorff 
^purpose,  (See  §§  77, 108.) 

(5)  The  infinitives  which  modify  nouns  and  adjectives  may  also 
generally  be  regarded  as  contracted  accessories.  Thus,  The  boy  ha$  a 
denre  to  lsabn—  2%e  bey  hoe  a  detire  that  hx'  mat  lbabn.    That 


*  The  objeotive  modification,  whether  it  oonsiBtB  of  an  infinitive  or  of  a 
noun  of  some  other  kind,  is  of  all  modifications  that  which  is  least  capable 
of  being  resolved  or  expanded  into  an  accessory. 

There  is  scarcely  any  modification  of  nouns  which  cannot  be  expanded 
into  an  accessory,  as  we  have  already  had  occanon  to  notice.  A  deteriptive 
oi^tive  may  be  so  expanded,  a  ffpiitive  com,  a  noun  in  appoiiHon,  a  noun 
and  prepontion.  But  many  of  the  modifications  of  the  predicate  are  leas  capa- 
ble of  this  kind  of  resolution — above  aU,  the  objective  modification,  whether 
infinitive  or  other  kind  of  noun,  admits  not  of  this  expansion  or  substitution 
of  aa  aooesBOfy.  The  verb  and  this  modification,  as  we  have  already  r^ 
marked,  form  only  one  complete  oonoeptiop.  The  relation  between  them  is 
more  elose  and  inseparable,  than  that  between  any  other  principal  word  and 
its  modification,  excepting  perhaps  that  between  the  verb  and  the  noun 
complementary.  In  fiiot,  the  active  verb,  without  this  kind  of  complement 
expreued  or  implied,  is  incomplete  or  imperfect ;  it  conveys  only  part  of  a 
conception,  or,  at  most;  a  very  indefinite  conception. 

— 

tkm.    (2)  BepoAt  the  Bnbitanoe  of  the  remark  aboat  the  notice  gtren  alreadj  to  such  oon- 

•trnetlona. 

(8)  Give  examplot  of  InflnltlTea  lued,  instead  of  aooeMorica,  as  anl^eots  of  propoaitkas; 

and  angigeet  the  eqairalent  aooeawny. 

(4)  What  Infinitive  is  next  mentioned,  and  fbr  what  aooeMorj  is  it  naedf 

US)  Kention  the  next  elaas  of  inflnltlTes ;  and  illostrate  bj  eramples,  sabstttatlng  tlM 

eoDStnietlon  with  an  aooeeBorj. 
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lU  map  learn  is  here  an  aooeasory  in  apposition.  {Su  %  105.)  The  hoy 
u  de$ifvu$  THAT  HE  MAT  LEABN.  Here,  That  he  may  learn  is  a  substan- 
tive accessory  modifying  an  adjective.  («S!00§1O9.) 

(6)  In  the  same  manner  those  infinitives  which  are  attached  to  ad- 
verbs {9ee  §  96,  foot  note)  may  be  regarded  as  contracted  acceasoriea. 
Example :  JBe  does  not  know  how  to  act  in  this  case  — •  Jle  doee  not 

hnOW  IN  WBLAT  KANNSB  TO  ACT  tfl    this   COSO  -*  JJd  doe$  TlOt  JoWW  HOW 

HB  snonu>  AOT  in  thie  case;  or  in  what  manner  he  ehotUdtMct;  or 
THE  MANinB  UT  WHioH  HE  SHOULD  ACT,  &c  In  the  first  and  second 
Ibrms  of  th#  aooessory,  we  may  consider  Row  he  should  act^  or  In 
uhat  manau/r  "ke  eKould  aci^  ox  is  to  act,  as  substantive  acoesBories — 
objectives  to  the  verb  hnow ;  in  the  third  and  more  fully  developed 
form,  In  which  he  should  a«t  is  an  a(]Uective  accessory  modifying  the 
noun  manner.  In  a  similar  way,  the  expressions.  Me  does  not  under^ 
siand  WHEN  to  be  silent^  He  cannot  find  whbbb  to  sbst,  may  be  re- 
solved into  He  does  not  understand  when  or  at  what  time  he  should 
BE  SILENT,  He  cannot  find  where  he  may  best,  or  a  place  nr  which 

HE  MAY  OB  CAN  REST. 

(7)  All  tbe  preceding  forms  of  construction  may  be  treated  in 
analysis  as  Infinitives^  eitlier  the  subjects  of  propositions,  like  other 
noions,  or  as  Infinitive  modifications  of  the  several  words  to  which 
they  are  attached,  agreeably  to  the  instructions  given  in  treating  sim- 
ple propositions,  not  forgetting  the  fact  that  they  may  be  expanded 
into  complete  accessories.  (8)  But  in  the  analysis  of  the  contracted 
accessories  which  foDow  it  will  be  expedient  to  treat  them  always  as  the 
representatives  of  accessories,  and  the  proposition  with  which  they  are 
connected  as  a  compound  proposition. 

(9)  We  have  already  noticed  (§  121 :  19)  that  the  accessonf 
indicating  Equal  Intensity  hy  Example^  or  by  the  effect  prodnced, 
is  often  contracted  into  an  infinitive  form.  Example :  The  weather 
is  so  WARM,  AS  TO  DISSOLVE  t?ie  suow  on  the  mountains  m^  Hie 
weather  is  so  warm,  that  it  dissolves  the  snow  on  the  mountains. 
This  must  be  analyzed  by  reference  to  the  accessory  which  it  repre- 
sents. (10)  We  may  call  it  the  Contracted  Accessory  indicating 
Equal  Intensity  by  Effect. 

(8)  Wb&t  is  said  of  Inflnitives  attached  to  adverbs  f  Illiutrate  tally  \>j  ezamplea,  nuklaf 
<h«  Teqnired  sabstttation  of  aoOMioriea  fbr  inflnitiveft. 

(7)  What  is  said  in  reference  to  tho  tveatment  of  th«  preceding  fonu^  of  eooatniotiOBf 
(8)  What  remark  is  made  about  tbe  eootracted  aooeaiorles  which  ftMow  f 

(t)  Mention  an  ttoommnj  which  If  often  changed  Into  an  iaflnlfcLT%  Mid  iUoitnte  bj  n 
example.    (10)  How  may  this  contracted  aooessory  be  named? 
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(11)  PuKoruATioN. — ^Unsettled.    Best  perhaps  to  insert  a  oomma. 
EzsBoisE. — ^The  learner  may  famish  a  few  examples  of  this  con- 

straction. 

(12)  There  is  another  of  these  infinitives  used  to  modify  adjeo* 
tives,  which  it  is  the  more  necessary  to  notice  here,  because  there  ia 
no  corresponding  complete  accessory  in  common  use ;  and  because, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  is  manifestly  a  contracted  form  at  acoessory, 
and  cannot  well  be  explained  as  a  simple  infinitive  piodification* 
We  have  examples  of  the  construction  to  which  we  allude  in  the 
following  propositions.  Henry  was  wiser  than  to  act  in  that 
way.  That  man  is  more  brave  than  to  do  stick  a  caufardly  ac- 
tion. He  is  MORE  learned  than  to  oommit  such  a  blunder^  <feo. 
The  conjunctive  word  than  indicates  clearly  that  this  form  of  ex- 
pression is  to  be  regarded  as  ^  contracted,  or,  perhaps,  rather  aa 
elliptical  accessory.* 

(18)  This  infinitive  may  be  regarded  as  representing  an  acoessoiy 
indicating  greater  intensity  by  example.  (14)  This  kind  of  modifioa- 
tion  is  rarely  made  in  our  language  by  a  complete  accessory ;  but  we 
nuty  suppose  the  construction  when  fully  developed  to  be  something 
like  the  following :  This  man  is  wiser  than  to  act  in  this  manner  is 
vise,  or  would  he  wise  ;  or  This  man  is  wiser  than  that  Ad  should  act 
in  this  manner.  This  lost  is  similar  to  the  Latin  construction,  though 
in  our  language  it  seems  a  little  awkward.  We  might  expand  the  con- 
struction into  He  is  wiser  than  it  would  he  wise  to  act  in  this  manner. 
We  might  expand  it  perhaps  in  other  ways ;  but  none  of  them  appeaiB 
exactly  agreeable  to  our  idiom.  When  the  learner  meets  with  sudh 
oonatruetions,  it  will  be  necessary  to  refer  to  this  account  of  them. 
(15)  They  can  be  called  Oontraotbd  Acoxssobibs  indioatino  gbxaixb 
zNTXVsmr  bt  example. 

(16)  Punctuation. — Unsettled.    ()omnia  not  generally  inserted. 

*  Owing  to  the  presence  of  than,  we  cannot  treat  this  as  s  simple  in> 
finitive  modification  of  an  adjective,  or  an  infinitive  of  purpose,  as  we  can 
treat  the  infinitive  in  such  expressions  as.  He  is  wise  enouqb,  or  too  wisa 

TO  LEABN. 


(11)  PanetaattoB  ? 

(tS)  B«peat  tlM  8ab«tuic«  of  what  Is  nld  of  anoOier  eoatnotad  sceewory  ftnrmed  bj  aa 
iaflnltlre.  Addaee  examples  for  illnstnUoiL  (1«)  How  may  this  eontneted  acoessorj  ba 
ngwdedr    (1^)  lUnstzmUbjexamplcii    (15)  OivaanamatotbaeoiitvaeCad 

(If)  PuMtaatloiif 
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EzKBOiBS. — Famish  a  number  of  examples  of  thb  oonstniotioiL 

(17)  Besides  these  there  are  two  other  uses  of  the  infinilivei 
which  it  will  be  necessary  to  treat  always  as  contracted  accessories, 
and  not  as  mere  infinitiye  modifications  in  simple  propositions.  In 
the  analysis  of  the  constructions  in  which  these  occur,  we  should 
always  produce  the  accessory  to  which  they  are  equiyakot,  or 
which  they  represent  In  treating  the  preceding  contracted  aooea- 
8ory,  this  coarse  h  not  recommended,  because  the  complete  aooes- 
8ory  is  not  always  found  in  common  use,  or  readily  exhibited. 

(18)  One  of  these  uses  of  the  infinitiye  has  been  called  the  1%- 
finxiive  Absolute^  because  it  (with  its  complements)  stands  gramma- 
tically independent  of  the  rest  of  the  construction.  (19)  We  haye 
examples  in  the  following  propositions ;  ^  To  con/ess  the  truth,  I 
was  to  blame  f  To  proceed  with,  the  story  ;  To  conclude  ikU 
narrative  ;  To  begin  with  thefirst^  <&^c.  All  these  maybe  regard- 
ed as  contracted  accessories  of  purpose  >«■  In  order  that  I  may  em- 
fesB  the  truth  ;  In  order  that  I  may  proceed  in  my  story  ;  d^c 

(20)  In  such  constructions  as  these,  there  is  besides  the  employ- 
ment of  a  contracted  accessory,  a  suppression  of  the  leading  propo- 
ntion,  which  this  accessory  is  designed  to  modify.  (21)  The  full 
construction  in  the  first  example  is,  /  ajdmit  or  declare^  in  order  that 
I  may  confess  the  truth,  that  I  was  to  blame.  (22)  In  the  contract- 
ed and  elliptical  form  of  construction,  the  proposition  That  I  was  to 
hkune,  which  in  the  full  construction  is  an  objectiye  accessorj  propo- 
sition modifying  the  principal  yerb,  assumes  the  appearance  and  fonn 
of  the  principal  proposition.  (23)  In  luialysis,  such  construdJODS 
should  be  expanded,  and  the  suppressed  parts  supplied.  We  may 
call  the  infinitive  with  its  complements  thus  employed,  2%e  Con- 
tracted Accessory  of  Purpose, 

(24)  Infinitives,  apparently  absolute  or  independent,  are  employed 
sometimes  instead  of  other  accessoriea.    Examples :  ^^  For  every  object 

(17)  Repeat  the  remarks  made  oonceming  two  other  inflnitlveB  used  in  forming  ooo- 
tmcted  accessories. 

(18)  Wliat  is  the  first  of  these  infinitives  called  f    (19)  lUostrate  bj  exampleo. 

(SO)  What  snppressioB  ocean  in  oomtmctions  of  this  kiodT  (91)  Bapply  tbolViA  ood- 
ilraetion.  (22)  What  remark  is  made  in  reference  to  the  propositicm  Ifca*  to  Mcmm  ia  the 
Mample  f    (88)  How  ahoold  such  constmetiiKW  be  treated  in  analyalaf 

(94)  Give  examples  of  inflnitiTes  absolate  used  f«>r  other  ftmns  of  i 
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has  seyeral  &ces,  90  to  gpeaJc,  by  which  it  may  be  presented  to  ns.^ 
Sa  to  ipeak  is  here  eqnivaleot  to,  ^  /  may  so  tpeak^  or,  ff  you  (Ulofo 
mcBO  to  apoak,  which  are  oonditional  accessories. 

"Ah,  fool  I  to  exult  in  a  glory  so  vain." 

This  is  equivalent  to  Fool  that  he  (man)  is  !  because  he  szxtlts, 
or  that  he  exults  "  in  a  glory  so  vain  I"  That  is,  the  infinitive  here 
serves  as  an  accessory  of  caose.  Possibly  infinitives  may  be  found 
placed  independently  to  serve  the  functions  of  other  kinds  of  acoes- 
flories. 

(d5)  Such  constructions  as,  "  To  5e,  or  not  to  he^  that  is  the  ques- 
tion," we  do  not  consider  as  belonging  to  this  class  of  examples.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether  a  revery,  such  as  this  is  selected  from,  is 
to  be  subjected  to  strict  grammatical  analysis.  Hamlet^s  language, 
true  to  the  condition  of  his  mind,  is  incoherent,  as  presented  by  the 
poet  But  if  it  is  to  be  subjected  to  grammatical  analysis.  To  he^  or  not  to 
he — the  choice  between  existence  and  non-existence— is  the  real  subject 
to  i9,  that  which  it  is  asserted  is  the  question.  There  is  a  repetition  of 
the  subject  in  the  determinative  that,  (26)  In  such  examples,  as  in  the 
expressions,  "  Yotxt  fathers^  where  are  they  f  and  the  prophets^  do  theiy 
live  for  ever  ?"  and  "  That  the  soul  be  without  knowledge,  it  is  not 
good,"  &c.,  there  is  what  we  may  call  in  reference  to  grammar  an  em- 
phatic repetition  of  the  subject — a  repetition  intended  for  rhetorical 
effect.  By  this  contrivance,  the  prominent  conception  in  the  proposi- 
tion is  presented  first  and  alone;  the  speaker  pauses  upon  it,  and 
leaves  the  hearer's  mind  to  pause  for  a  moment  upon  it,  and  in  pro- 
ceeding to  finish  his  assertion  assumes  a  representative  of  the  subjeoti 
which  receiving  emphatic  force  gives  still  greater  prominence  to  th^ 
principal  conception.  (27)  How  much  would  be  detracted  from  the 
force  of  these  expressions  by  reducing  them  within  the  limits  of  the 
usual  oooatraction  ?  To  he  or  not  to  he  is  the  question^  Where  are 
your  faihenf  Do  the  prophets  live  for  ever  f  are  forms  of  constructioii 
manifestly ^t  when  compared  with  the  original  examples. 

The  second  construction,  which  must  be  treated  in  the  same 
way,  and  not  as  a  simple  infinitive  modification,  is  one  already  noticed 
in  treating  of  the  substantive  accessory  employed  as  an  objective 


(25)  Ropeat  what  is  said  abont  such  constructions  as,  **  7b  be^  or  not  to  he^  that  Is  th« 
quMtlon.*^  (26)  Wtuit  explanation  is  given  of  the  repetition  of  the  sabject  in  this  and  in  sooh 
examples  as,  **  yonr  fathers,  where  are  they**?  (27)  What  would  be  the  effect  of  rcdacing 
■odi  expressions  within  the  limits  of  the  osaal  form  of  oonstractfonr  doitntd  by 
snpkk 
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modification.  (§  107  :  0 — 9.)  (28)  It  consisU  of  a  noon  or  pco- 
noun  in  the  accusative  case  and  an  infinitive,  together  forming  the  ob- 
jective modification  of  a  verb.  (29)  We  submit  the  £[^owii^  aa 
examples  of  this  construction. 

^*  I  know  t?ue  to  he  expert  in  all  customs,'^  Sec.  '^Thnow  that  thou 
art  expert,  &o.,  which  is  a  substantive  acoessorj  employed  as  an  ob- 
jective modification.  ^^  And  saw  no  harm  come  to  him^'  —  And  mm 
THAT  NO  iiAKM  OAMR  to  Mm,  The  verb  to  see  is,  we  believe,  nrely 
followed  by  an  infinitive.  It  is  often  followed  by  a  substantive  aooea- 
sory  with  conjunctive  that,  sometimes  by  ah  interrogative  substantive 
accessory  with  whether  or  if.  Be  wishes  his  son  to  lkarn  grammar 
—  He  itishes  that  nis  son  shall  learn  grammar.  I  expected  him 
TO  ooME  —  /  expected  that  he  would  comb.  ^^  I  feel  the  table  to  he 
hard  ^^  '^  I  /eel  that  the  table  is  hard.  1  find  hoc  to  wtagoed 
workman,  ^*  I  found  his  opinions  to  accord  with  mine^  -*  I  found 
that  his  opinions  accorded,  Sio.  *^  I  commanded  the  people  to  he  num- 
bered" —  /  commanded  that  the  people  shoitld  be  numbered.  "  His 
Lord  commanded  Jiim  to  he  sold"  ■—  Commanded  that  he  should  bb 
9old  [(80)  Here  the  party  to  whom  the  command  is  given  is  sup- 
]Hressed ;  namely,  in  the  first  example,  the  officers  of  government,  and, 
in  the  second,  the  other  servants  of  the  Lord.  This  party,  if  ex- 
pressed after  commanded,  would  according  to  the  original  use  of  this 
verb  be  the  dative  modification.  Sometimes  the  party  to  whom  the 
oommatid  is  given  and  the  party  which  would  form  the  subject,  when 
the  full  accessory  follows  the  verb  command  are  identical ;  as  in  the 
example  "  Jonadab  commanded  his  sons  not  to  drink  wine^'  ■«  Jona^ 
dah  commanded  his  sons,  that  they  should  not  drink  wine.  Sis  sons 
may  be  regarded  in  the  original  example  either  as  the  dative  after 
commanded,  or  the  accusative  before  to  drink;  or  perhaps  as  fulfilfing 
both  functions  (partly  by  implication).  If  we  regard  the  verb  com' 
mand  as  taking  the  jiame  of  the  person  to  whom  the  bommand  is 
addressed  as  its  objective  modification,  as,  we  believe,  it  Is  now  com- 
monly regarded,  all  these  infinitives  after  it,  especially  that  in  the  last 
example,  must  be  considered  as  infinitives  expressing  the  purpose,  or 
end  for  which  the  command  is  given.  This  way  of  viewing  the  con- 
struction is  less  accordant  with  the  original  use  of  the  verb  command, 
less  consistent  with  the  old  English  idiom,  and  in  other  respects  objec- 
tionable. (-S'eu§79.  Notsp,^!'^,)] 


(28)  Deecrlbo  th«  second  constraction  above  aUaded  to.  (38)  Addno*  trmtplft,  mA 
tnuulbrm  the  inflnltiye  oonstrucUon  in  each  into  an  aocesaoiy.  Repeat  the  ramark  in  i^ 
ference  to  the  rerb  «ml    [(80)  Repeat  the  sabataace  ofthe  remarks  on  the  revb  cowmmmmL] 
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(81)  There  are  sereral  other  verba,  besides  those  employed  in  the 
examples,  such  as  imct^ne^  9uppo9e^  ecnsider^  helieoA,  deem^  &c.,  whieh 
oocasionaUy  take  after  them  a  contracted  accessory  of  this  kind.  But 
this  coDstruotion  is  far  from  being  so  common  in  English,  as  it  is  in 
the  Latin  and  some  other  languages. 

(82)  This  construction  may  be  distinguished  from  others,  in  which 
infinitives  perform  a  part,  by  the  fact,  that  it  can  be  exchanged  for  an 
objeetive  accessory,  having  the  same  word  which  as  accusative  pre- 
cedes the  infinitive,  for  its  subject  noun.  In  this  manner  it  can  be 
readily  distinguished  from  the  infinitive  which  indicates  the  purpo»e^ 
or  end  of  the  verb's  action.  This  latter  sort  of  infinitive  cannot  be 
exchanged  for  an  accessory  having  the  accusative  which  precedes  the 
infinitive  for  subject,  without  a  change  of  sense.  The  difference  be- 
tween these  two  kinds  of  construction  may  be  best  seen  by  trying^xam- 
ples  of  the  infinitive  indicating  pwrpose^  or  end  employed  after  some  of 
the  verbs  in  the  examples  given  above.  (For  some{>f  these  verbs  admit 
of  both  constructions  after  them,  but  with  results,  as  regards  meaning, 
markedly  different.)  Thus,  "  That  we  may  find  grace  to  help  in  time 
of  need/'  If,  as  in  the  examples  adduced  above,  we  substitute  fbr 
this.  That  we  may  find  that  osaox  wnx,  oak,  &c.,  help  us  in  time  qf 
need,  we  totally  change  the  meaning.  To  retain  the  same  meaning, 
we  must  retain  the  word  grace,  which  is  the  true  objective  modifier 
tlon,  in  the  principal  proposition,  and  supply  a  subject  in  the  aocessoiy 
proposition ;  thus.  That  we  may  find  gbaob,  that  it  mat  hblp  ttb, 
&o.  "  They  found  nothing  to  ofnmoev^'*  (Neh.  v.  8),  in  like  manner 
must  be  changed,  not  into  They  found  that  nothing  would  answer^  which 
changes  the  sense ;  but  into  They  found  nothing^  in  order  that  they 
might  anewer^  or  nothing  they  could  anewer.  In  these  examples  the 
accessory  is  added  after  the  real  objective  modification^  and  shows  the 
purpose  or  end  of  the  action  of  finding  "  gracA,^'*  and  finding  ^^  nothingj^^ 
Beeidee,  the  accessory  is  of  an  entirely  distinct  class ;  it  is  not  as  in 
the  former  examples  an  objective  eubetemtiM  aeeeeeory,  but  an  adverbial 
ftcoessory  of  purpose. 

(33)  In  analysis,  we  may  recognise  this  construction  by  the 
name  of  the  accusative  and  infinitive  contracted  objective  accessory  ; 
or  we  may  call  it,  for  the  sake  of  greater  brevity,  by  the  name 

(81)  Ennmenite  otb«r  verbci  wbk^  oeeaslonAlIy  take  after  them  a  oontraeted  aceeteoiy 
oC  this  kind.    Is  this  oonstrnctlon  very  oommon  in  oar  language  ? 

(82)  Repeat  the  sobstanoe  of  the  directions  giyen  to  enable  the  learner  to  dlBtingalili  tidi 
nae  of  the  InflnitiTe  from  other  naea,  inastnting  by  examples.   Write  the  examplec 

(88)  WhatisthenamegiTentofhlBcoiiitnietlonr   (84)  BepetttfaeofOtloii. 
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fJEuniliar  to  Latin  grammarians,  7%^  InJiniUve  toith  the  AceuffUive  be- 
^lore  ity  (34)  taking  care  to  distinguish  it  from  the  infinitive  of 
purpose,  and  bearing  in  mind  that  the  whole  construction — aocnaft- 
tive  and  infinitive  with  their  complements,  if  they  have  any — ^forms 
the  Objective  Modification  of  the  prindpal  verb. 

(85)  This  construction  may  be  distinguished  by  the  £Gtct  that,  like 
the  simple  objective  modification,  it  answers  to  the  question  formed  by 
WHAT  with  the  principal  verb.  Thus,  taking  the  example,  ^^  I  ftel  the 
table  to  be  hard,''  the  answer  to  What  do  I  feel?  is,  ''  The  table  to  be 
hard"  " I  know  thee  to  be  expert.''  What  do  I  hnow  f  Answer, 
*^  Theb  to  be  expert."  On  the  contrary,  it  requires  the  two  questions 
made  with  what  and  to  or  fob  what  purpose  to  elicit  in  answer 
both  accusative  and  infinitive,  when  an  accusative  and  infinitive  of 
purpose  follow  a  verb.  To  illustrate  by  examples :  That  gentleman 
ha$  foundy  or  procured^  or  engaged  an  able  tutor  to  instbuot  hie  ion. 
What  has  the  genueman  found,  or  procured,  or  engaged  ?  Answer : 
An  able  tutor.  For  what  purpose  has  he  found,  &c.,  an  able  tator  ? 
Answer :  To  instruct  his  son.  The  Christian  finds  grace  to  help  in 
time  of  need.  What  does  the  Christian  find?  Answer:  Graee.  For 
what  purpose  does  he  find  grace?  To  help  in  time  of  need.*  -  If  we 
propose  these  two  questions  in  the  case  of  an  accusative  and  infinitive 
contracted  objective  accessory,  we  shall  find  that  the  answer  to  the 
first  question  exhausts  the  matter;  and  that  the  second  question  is 
Irrelevant.  To  illustrate  by  an  example ;  ^^  I  found  his  opinions  to 
accord  with  mine."  What  did  I  find  ?  His  opinions  ?  No ;  but  ^^  his 
opinions  to  accord  with  mine"  — *  7%at  his  opinions  accorded  vdth 
mine.    For  what  purpose,  or  end,  or  in  order  to  what  did  I  find  that 


*  Perhaps  such  propomtions  might  be  employed  or  understood  bo  that 
the  infinitive  would  be  equivalent,  not  to  an  aeoeseory  of  purpose^  but  an 
adjective  aeceasory.  The  Christian  finds  grace  that  will  help  him  in  the 
time  of  need.  The  gentleman  has  procured  a  tutor,  who  will  inatruct  his 
son.  Explained  in  this  way,  gr<ice  and  the  accompanying  acoeasory  form 
an  objective  modification — an  answer  only  to  the  question.  What  does  the 
Christian  find  f  But  this  is  a  different  sense  from  that  contemplated  above, 
and  from  that  intended  in  the  passage  which  we  have  slightly  altered — Kol 
xh^^  c0pc»/icv,  £12  tCKcupoy  fio^bfiw.  Hob.  4:16. 


(86)  Describe  a  ynj  of  detecting  this  oonstraotioii  by  a  form  of  qneatloiL  mutrmte  this 
Ij  examples;  and  Bbow  that  the  qoestioQ  will  not  apply  to  other  faflnittTM  pveeedad  bf 
MoniatlYea    (S6)  Pnnetnattoa?   Asawei:    No  InteipiUMtlon. 
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his  opini&n$  tuseorcM  with  mine  f  There  is  no  response  to  this  in  the 
example.  The  qaestion  is  irrelevant.  Oompoiind  infinitives  are  also 
used  in  this  kind  of  oonstraction.    Luke  ii.  44. 

ExEBOisES  I.  II.  &c. — ^Furnish  examples  of  this  construction. 

£   143.   CONTRAOTED  AOOESSOBIES  VOBMEO  BT  THE  HELP  OF  PaBTI- 

OIPLE8. — (1)  Participles  being  a  species  of  descriptive  adjectives — ad- 
jectives which  describe  an  object  by  the  attribution  of  action  progres- 
aive  or  completed* — the  remark  already  made,  that,  perhaps,  all 
ftcyectives  might  be  regarded  as  contracted  accessories,  applies  to  this 
class  of  words.  (2)  We  shall,  however,  in  this  place  notice  only  the 
uses  of  the  participle,  in  which  it  manifestly  performs  the  part  of  a 
verb,  and  the  construction  in  which  it  stands  serves  instead  of  an  ao- 
oessory  proposition.  (8)  All  other  participles  we  leave  to  be  treated 
as  simple  descriptive  adjectives.t 

(4)  We  here  distinguish  two  modes  in  which  a  participle  is  em- 
ployed. (5)  First,  a  participle  is  employed  as  the  modification  of  a 
noun  performing  a  function  in  a  proposition,  either  as  subject,  or 
as  a  modifying  woid ;  (6)  and,  secondly,  a  participle  is  employed 
with  a  noun  which  performs  no  function  in  a  complete  proposition, 
but  stands  grammatically  independent  of  the  principal  proposition, 
to  which  the  construction  formed  by  said  noun  and  participle,  with, 
or  without  accompanying  modifications,  serves  logically  as  an 
accessory. 

(V)  The  participle  in  the  first  case  can  be  treated  in  the  same 

*  Even  the  participle  heing^  may  be  regarded  as  implying  action  in  some 
sense— iurfmVy  in  opposition  to  mere  passivity.  The  perfect  participles  ex- 
presB,  of  course,  action  completed. 

f  The  reader  will  remember  that  whenever  a  verbal  in  ing  performs 
any  function  of  a  noun,  100  do  not  claas  it  with  the  participles,  but  treat  it 
as  belonging  to  a  distinct  species  of  words.  Some  grammarians  have  cailsed 
much  confusion,  both  to  themsdves  and  their  readers^  by  regarding  the 
verbal  ia  ing  as  always  a  participle  when  it  takes  after  it  an  objective,  or  ad- 
verbial modification ;  though  often  in  such  cases  it  performs  as  clearly  some 
function  of  a  noun,  as  when  they  admit  it  to  be  a  substantive — ^viz.,  when  it 
is  accompanied  only  by  the  modifications  appropriate  to  other  classes  of 
nouns. 

$  143.  (1)  Bepeat  tiie  remmrk  about  parUclpIcA.  (2)  To  what  nses  of  the  participle  do 
we  reatrict  our  notice  here  ?  (8)  How  are  participles  to  be  treated  In  other  caaos  ?  (4)  How 
many  modes  of  using  participles  may  be  diatfnguiahed  T  (0)  Describe  the  first  mode.  X^ 
I>e8cribe  the  second  mode. 

(7)  How  msj  the  partidpte  be  treated,  when  employed  in  the  flnt  mode? 
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manner  with  other  adjective  modifications.  (8)  When  employed 
in  the  second  way,  the  noun  and  participle  moat  be  treated  as  a 
peculiar  construction  which  does  not  come  within  the  reach  of  any 
of  the  modes  of  analysis  yet  considered.  They  must  of  necessity  be 
treated  as  a  contracted  accessory.  The  participle  cannot  be  treated 
as  a  simple  adjective  modification. 

(9)  We  furnish  some  examples  of  the  first  kind  of  oonstmction, 
and  place  over  against  the  propositions  of  a  simple /arm  in  whiditbey 
occur  ec^uivalent  compound  propositions,  with  complete  accessories 
instead  of  the  participial  construction.  ^^The  neighbors  hearing 
what  was  going  forward,  came  flocking  about  us"— Whrn  tux  ksioh- 
Bois  HEAitD,  &c.,  Accessory  of  Coincident  Time.  ^^80  saying^  he  dis- 
missed them"-"^«  he  90  aaid^  he  diemiiaed  themJ'^  Sam#  speoies  of 
accessory. 

^^  Aspiring  to  be  gods,  if  angels  fell, 
Aspiring  to  be  angels,  men  rcbcr' 

'^ If  angeU  fell  when  they  attpired,  or  because  they  aspired^  dsc. ;  men 
rebel,  when  or  became  they  aspire^  &c. — Accessory  of  Causality.  {See  § 
125:  15,  IG.)  Embarraeeed  by  vulgar  cares^  he  cannot  spend  hie  time 
in  making  himself  wiser ^  ^c.-^Because  Tie  is  embarrassed^  &c. — Accessory 
qf  Causality,  "  The  two  ladies,  having  heard  reports  of  us  from  some 
malicious  person,  were  that  day  set  out  for  London."  (10)  The  con- 
struction with  this  compound  participle  can  be  expanded  most  conve- 
niently into  a  oo-ORDiNATE  proposition,  preceding  that  which  is  legi- 
eally  the  principal  proposition,  and  which  is  really  modified  by  it, 
though  the  construction  is  co-ordinate,  and  not  of  the  accessory  form. 
Thus,  The  two  ladies  had  heard  reports,  <fej.,  and  had  set  out  for  London 
that  morning.  We  shall  take  farther  notice  of  co-ordinate  propositions 
employed  with  a  modifying  effect,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  e(hcrd%' 
note  construction.  (See  §  146.) 

"  All  the  tumult  of  a  guilty  world. 
Tost  by  ungenerous  possions^  sinks  away" 

mmWhich  is  tost  by  ungenerous  passions.  An  adjective  accessory.  "i2^ 
ceived  us  falling^'^'^Eeceited  us  wJien^  or  as  we  fell — ^Acceesory  of 
Coincident  Time. 


(8)  How  most  tho  participle  be  treated,  when  employed  In  tbe  second  mode  7 
-  (9)  Copy  examples^  and  transfonn  the  participial  construction  into  an  eqoiTalent  \ 
■ory  In  each  case,  naming  the  accessory.    (10)  BepMt  what  is  said  of  eonstmctiQiia  with  the 
oompoonds  ftnaad  with  hoMng, 
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(11)  When,  as  in  these  last  examples,  the  participle  modifies  a  sub- 
stantive which  performs  a  function  different  from  that  of  subject  nonn, 
it  is  not  always  so  easy  to  change  the  participial  construction  into  an 
accessory,  because  tlie  participial  construction  is  sometimes  the  only 
mode  of  expression  in  use.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  participle  may 
be  treated  like  a  descriptive  a^ective  modification.  Even  when  it 
can  be  readily  exchanged  for  an  accessory,  it  may,  as  we  said  above,  be 
treated  in  ordinary  analysis  as  a  simple  modification.  But  we  advise 
the  learner  to  exercise  himself  in  trying  to  supply  the  equivalent  con- 
struction ;  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  satisfactory  an- 
alysis of  the  language,  as  for  the  important  purpose  of  increasing  his 
£Etcilities  for  writing  with  elegance  and  harmony.  Sometimes,  the  full 
coDstruction,  with  a  complete  accessory,  will  be  found  preferable  in 
reference  to  style ;  at  other  times,  the  participial  construction  will  be 
found  more  compact  and  forcible.  It  is  highly  advantageous,  for  the 
purpose  of  speaking  and  writing  with  fluency  and  smoothness,  to  be 
able  to  avail  ourselves  readily  of  all  the  resources  which  language 
affords  for  varying  or  improving  our  modes  of  expression. 

(12)  Punctuation. — When  a  participial  construction  is  separated 
from  the  noun  which  it  modifies,  it  is  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  con- 
struction by  a  comma,  or  commas,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  circum- 
stantial adverb,  or  adverbial  phrase.  This  construction  falls  under 
the  same  rules,  as  tointerpunction,  with  the  circumstantial  modification. 

We  add  a  few  poetical  examples  of  the  participial  construction, 
which  the  learner  may  transform  into  accessory  propositions. 

"  He  strng,  Darius,  great  and  good ! 
By  too  severe  a  fate, 
Fallen!  fallmt  faUen!  faUen  I 
Fallen  from  his  high  estate, 
And  weltering  in  his  blood  I" 

**  War,  he  sung,  is  toil  and  trouble ; 
Honor,  but  an  empty  bubble ; 
Never  ending,  still  beginning. 
Fighting  still,  and  still  destroying" 

"  The  Passions  oft^  to  hear  her  shell, 
ThroDg'd  around  her  roagio  cell. 
Exulting,  trembling,  raging,  fainting. 
Possessed  beyond  the  Muses*  painting." 

(11)  Wb«t  is  said  of  oonstrootioDfl  In  which  th«  participle  modifies  a  noon  which  ia  aol 
HbB  nl^ect  of  a  propoaitioii  t 
09)  Pnnetoation  r 
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"  And  daahing  soft  from  rodD  around, 
Bubbling  rimoels  join'd  the  aound. 
Through  glades  and  glooms  the  mingled  measure  stole ; 

Or  o*er  some  haunted  stream,  with  fond  delay-— 
Round  a  holy  calm  diffusing, 
Love  of  peace  aod  lovely  mwing — 

In  hollow  murmurs  died  away." 

"  Vital  spark  of  heavenly  flame  I 
Quit,  oh  quit  this  mortal  frame: 
Tremblinfff  hoping,  lingering yfiying^  ^ 

"  Defeating  oft  the  labors  of  the  year. 
The  sultry  aonth  collects  a  potent  blast" 

**  Strained  to  the  root  the  stooping /ore«<  pours 
A  rustling  shower  of  yet  untimely  leaves." 

ExEBoiBBs  I.  II.,  &o.,  furnish  examples  of  this  oonstraotion,  accom- 
panied by  equivalent  oompoond  propositions  with  complete  acces- 
sories. 

Noun  and  Participle  Oontracted  Accessory,  or  Noun 
AND  Participle  Absolute.  (13)  We  next  proceed  to  give  ex- 
amples of  the  participial  construction,  consisting  of  a  participle 
attached  to  a  noun  which  performs  no  grammatical  function  in  the 
principal  proposition. 

^^  The  command  devolving  upon  Eustace  St.  Pierre,  be  offered  to 
capitulate  with  Edward.'*  ^^  ms  being  re^ohed^  my  wife  undertook 
to  manage  the  business  herself."  *'  The  door  being  opened^  the  child 
addressed  him."  See  an  example  in  Heb.  xi :  89,  40. — ^^The  9ea  and 
the  toavca  roaring  ;  men^s  hearts  failing  them  for  fear,''  ^. 

"  "Where  rapture  burns  with  rapture,  every  line 
"With  rising  fvenzy  fired." 

**  Thus,  darkness  aiding  intellectual  lighl^ 
And  sacred  silence  whisperiny  truths  diyine, 
And  truths  diyine  converting  pain  to  peaee, 
My  song  the  midnight  raven  has  outwinged,"  Ac. 

"  This  said,  he  sat"  —  JVhen  this  teas  said,**  Ac. 

**  Tlie  service  past,  around  the  pious  man, 
"With  ready  zeal  each  honest  rustic  ran.** 

"  But  see  the  fading  many-colored  woods» 


(18)  Olre  s  few  examples  of  participial  construction  of  whldi  the  nou 
sf  liMepenctoat    Theae  maj  be  written. 
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Shade  deepening  over  ahade,  the  country  round 
Imbrown." 

"  Shade,  UDperceiyed^  so  woftening  into  ahade ; 
And  all  90  forming  an  harmonious  whole." 

The  learner  having  transoribed  these  examples,  may,  after  study- 
ing the  following  remarks,  be  exercised  in  transforming  the  snbstan* 
tives  and  participles  into  equivalent  constructions,  whether  compound 
or  co-ordinate  propositions. 

(14)  We  may  call  this  construction  Tnx  Noun  and  Pabtioifui 
Absolute,  or  Noun  and  Partioiplk  Contracted  Aooessort.  (15)  It 
is  most  commonly  resolvable  into  an  Accessory  of  (Coincident  Time, 
preceded  by  the  conjunctive  adverbs  when,  or  while  ;  as  in  the  exam- 
ple above,  *^  This  being  resolved,**  is  equivalent  to  Wh^n  this  woe  ra- 
9oUed^  *^  my  wife,'*  d^.  Some  of  these  participial  constructions  are 
equivalent  to  an  accessory  of  causality,  for  instance  that  referred  to 
in  Heb.  xi.  39 :  40,  ^*  Gk)d  having  provided  some  better  thing  for  us," 
&c.  —  jP&r,  or  hecaute  God  had  provided^  &c.* 


*  This  construction  is  commonly  called  by  the  grammarians  The  Nomineh 
tive  Absolute.  Like  the  accusative  and  infinitive  contracted  aoceesory,  to 
which  it  is  in  some  respects  analogous^  this  is  a  very  common  construction 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages;  but  it  is  a  construction  uncongenial  to 
modem  English — an  exotic  derived  from  a  different  soil.  For,  though  a 
similar  form  of  construction  was  not  uncommon  in  Anglo-Saxon,  it  seems  to 
have  disappeared  in  the  early  English  of  the  old  chronideri^  and  to  have 
been  reintroduced,  as  at  present  used,  by  the  learned  in  imitation  of  Latin 
models.  It  is  known  in  lAtin  by  the  name  of  the  AblcUive  AbaoliUe,  in 
Greek  by  the  name  of  the  Oenitive  Absolute;  the  ablative  and  genitive  cane 
being  employed  in  these  languages  respectively  in  the  formation  of  this  coor 
struction.  In  Anglo-Saxon  the  dative  (which  performs  the  functions  both  of 
the  Latin  dative  and  ablative)  is  the  case  employed  in  this  construction.  We 
may  stUl  find  examples  of  the  employment  of  the  dative  form  (now  com- 
monly, but  improperly,  recognised  as  exclusively  an  aeeuaative  form)  in 
some  respectable  English  authors.  Milton  uses  the  expression,  "  Him  de- 
stroyed, or  won."  And  Archbishop  Tillotson,  *'Him  only  excepted."  Theae 
expreaaions  must  be  rejected  as  solecisms,  except  we  choose  to  defend  th«m 
as  remains  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  construction,  or  admit  the  use  of  him  for  the 
nominative  case,  as^  on  some  occasions^  legitimate.  The  compound  himself 
is  often  so  employed.  We  cannot^  we  think,  defend  these  constructions  as 
remains  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  idiom,  since  this  mode  of  expression  seems  to 


04)  now  msj  we  name  this  construction  ?    (15)  Into  what  kind  of  sooeesoiy  is  It 
oommonlj  resolrable  f    lUtistrato  \)j  eumplea. 
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(16)  It  is,  in  many  (perhaps  in  most)  instances  where  this  par- 
ticipial  construction  could  be  introduced,  more  congenial  to  our  idiom 
instead  of  either  noun  and  participle  or  accessory,  to  employ  a  Co-or- 
dinate Proposition.  This  co-ordinate  proposition  is  placed  before  the 
principal,  proposition  which  it  logieaUy  modifies,  thoogh  this  is  not 
decidedly  indicated  by  the  form  of  the  oonstmction.  The  coincidenoe, 
or  (what  is  nearly  the  same)  immediate  subsequence  in  time,  or  what- 
ever happens  to  be  the  relation  between  the  two  propositions,  is  to  be 
gathered  only  from  mere  juxtaposition,  and  order  of  arrangement. 
(See  §  146.) 

(17)  When  a  noun  and  participle  absolute  occur  in  analysis, 
we  give  the  name  of  the  construction,  and  furnish  the  equivalent 
accessory,  or  equivalent  co-ordinate  construction,  if  this  happens  to 
be  more  agreeable  to  our  idiom. 

(18)  RxMABK  I. — Constmctions  of  this  kind  are  found  oonsisting 
of  a  participle  without  a  noun  expressed.  Examples :  Thi$  oonduU^ 
VIEWING  it  in  the  most  favorahle  li^ht^  reflects  discredit  on  his  cha- 
racter ^^  This  conduct^  we  viewino  it^  &c.,  or,  with  an  accessory, 
This  conduct^  ie  wb  view  it^  &c.  ^*  His  conduct,  generally  speaking^ 
k  honorable"  —  We,  or  I  speaking  generally  ;  or  If  wb  b^eas  ti»  a 
fsneral  tooy,  &c.  The  hoy  is  far  advanced  in  learning^  oonsidxsixo 
ms  AGE  ^^  If  Vie  consider  his  age.  This  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  Participle  Absolute.  In  all  the  examples  above  given,  it 
seems  equivalent  to  a  conditional  accessory. 

(19)  Rem.  II.  Sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  the  participle  is  suppress- 
>  ed  in  this  kind  of  construction,  especially  by  the  poets.    But  in  such 

cases  it  is  easily  supplied,  and  ought  to  be  supplied  as  the  first  step  in 
the  analysis  of  such  elliptical  forms  of  expression.    Examples : 

^^  The  boto  well  bent,  and  smart  the  spring^ 
Vice  seems  already  slain,"  &c. 

«■  The  bow  being  well  bent,  and  the  spring  being  smart. 

have  become  obsolete  in  our  language  long  before  the  times  of  Bfilton  and 
Tillotaon ;  and  if  we  should  make  allowance  for  the  use  of  him  as  a  nomina- 
tive in  these  and  similar  instanoest  it  must  be  with  the  cantioD,  that  the 
practice  is  not  to  be  imitated.    {See  §  166 :  14^  16.) 

(IS)  Wb«i  other  eonstroction  for  th«  same  porpoae  Is  mor«  oongtaial  to  our  kUonT 
(17)  How  are  we  to  treat  thin  oonstmction  in  analjslfl? 

(IS)  Bepeat  the  snbetanoe  of  the  reniark  on  the  pnrtidple  absolute,  and  fflortnte  bj  ex- 
•Bpleii 

(19)  Repeat  sabataaoe  of  Bemark  IL  and  UlntlnU  hy  einmpl<i 


§  143J 
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**  Whilst  thou,  more  happy  power,  feir  Charity, 
Triumphant  sister,  greatest  of  the  three. 
Thy  office  and  thy  nature  still  the  same, 
Lasting  thy  lamp^  and  unconsamed  the  flame^ 
Shalt  still  survive,''  &c. 

The  participle  heing  is  here  implied  with  the  nouns  offiM^  nature^  lamp 
sjidjlame  ;  and  must  he  supplied  in  analysis. 

(20)  Punctuation. — The  noun  and  participle  absolute  must  always 
be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  discourse  by  a  comma,  or  by  commas, 
when  it  does  not  itand  first  in  the  sentence. 

ExsR0»E8  I.,  11.,  &c. — Furnish  examples  of  constructions  cotftain- 
ing  the  noun  and  participle  absolute ;  and  present  in  contrast  with 
them  equivalent  forms  of  expression  containing  either  an  accessory, 
or  in  suitable  cases,  a  co-ordinate  proposition,  instead  of  the  partiei' 
pialy  or  independent  form  of  construction. 


(SO)  PnnotiiatioDT 


CHAPTER  X. 

V 

.COMBINATION   OF  INDEPENDENT    PBOPC^ITIONS. 

§  144.  (1)  We  have  now  finished  the  important  part  of  our  pro> 
posed  task — the  analysis  of  the  stmctare  of  propoeitiona.  We  have  ood- 
ndered  the  subject  and  the  predicate — ^the  parts  essential  to  OTery  pro- 
position ;  the  mbject  noun  and  f>erb^  which  are  the  principal,  the  promi- 
nent or  central  constitnents  of  these  essential  members  of  proposi- 
tions ;  and  the  various  modifications  which  nonns  and  verbs  receive 
from  inflection^  from  eingle  viords  employed  to  complete  them,  and 
from  propositions  employed  to  complete  them.  (2)  It  now  remains  to 
consider  the  connection  of  propositions  (simple  or  compound)  gram- 
maticaUy  independent  of  each  other,  in  order  to  form  discourse; 
and  with  this  the  connection  of  independent  members  of  propositions, 
and  independent  complements  or  modifications  which  enter  into  the 
stmctare  of  propositions.  Tlie  connection  or  combination  of  indepen- 
dent propositions  will  chiefly  engage  our  attention,  but  the  combina- 
tion of  independent  members  nnder  the  form  of  a  single  assertion,  and 
of  independent  complements  modifying  the  same  principal  word  must 
not  be  forgotten.*  (3)  Propositions  grammatically  independent  are, 
when  connected  together,  sometimes  called  co-ordinate  propositions  to 
distingaish  them  from  suhordinate  or  accessory  propositions,  nsed  to 
modify  other  propositions,  to  which,  on  thisacconnt,  they  are  regarded 
as  subservient  or  suhordinate.  Independent  members  and  complements 
may  also  be  called  co-ordinate  memhere  and  co-ordinate  complements, 

*  It  must  be  remembered  that  we  here  speak  of  propoaitions,  members 
of  propositions^  and  complemeDts  as  grammatically  independent-— of  inde- 
pendence as  regards  construction,  not  of  absolute  logical  independence. 

S  144  (1)  Becapitalato  progress  made.  (2)  State  what  remains  to  be  done.  (8)  What 
name  Is  given  to  independent  propositions  when  combined  ?  To  independent  members  and 
complements  combined  f  And  what  name  to  the  connecting  or  combining  of  ioeh  propor- 
tions? 
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The  oonneoting  or  combining  of  independent  propositions  may  be 
called  c<hordinate  eonstrueticn^  or  the  eonttruction  of  discourte^  as  dis- 
tinguished from  the  constmotion  of  propositions. 

General  Remabks. — (4)  It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark  that  inde- 
pendent propositions,  nttered  in  saccession,  and  witliout  coherence, 
do  not  form  what  we  call  discourse.  Speech  is  a  representation  of 
thought,  disconrse  a  representation  of  Aproceu  of  thought.  Now,  in 
thinkiug,  what  passes  in  a  sane  man^s  mind  is  not  an  endless  succession 
of  scattered  incoherent  thoughts,  but  thoughts  connected  together, 
each  thought  suggesting  the  succeeding  thought,  in  accordance  with 
certain  laws  of  association.  Even  in  the  most  desultory  conversation 
of  a  man  of  sound  mind,  there  is  a  regular  succession  of  thought  com- 
municated to  those  whom  he  addresses ;  and  if  he  expresses  a  thought 
which  seems  manifestly  foreign  to  the  general  purport  of  his  discourse, 
the  hearer  is  disappointed,  and  feels  ready  to  ask,  what  connection  has 
this  with  the  subject  under  discussion.  Much  more  do  we  expect  this 
kind  of  coherence — this  connection  of  the  thoughts  and  of  the  propo- 
sitions which  express  them — in  a  regular  and  carefully  prepared  die- 
course,  whether  spoken  or  written. 

(5)  When  the  train  of  thought  in  a  discourse  is  natural  and  cohe- 
rent, and  the  words  chosen  to  express  it  appropriate,  and  well  ar- 
ranged, the  mece  juxtaposition  of  the  propositions  often  serves  to  indi- 
cate sufficiently  the  nature  of  their  connection.  Hence  it  often  hap- 
pens that  no  word  or  sign  is  employed  to  nnite  consecutive  independ- 
ent propositions.  But  because  no  c<mnectite  word  is  used,  we  must  not 
conclude  that  there  is  no  connection.  On  the  contrary,  propositions 
most  closely  connected  by  the  train  of  thought  which  they  express, 
often  least  need  the  aid  of  connectiveB. 

(6)  If  only  connection — ^mere  joining  together  of  Independent  Pro- 
positions were  to  be  effected,  a  single  connective  would  be  sufficient 
for  this  purpose.  Indeed,  we  might  in  this  case  dispense  altogether 
with  connective  words,  and  indicate  connection  by  mere  juxtapontUm, 
But  there  are  other  relations,  besides  that  of  being  linked  together  in 
expressing  a  train  of  thought,  subsisting  between  co-ordinate  proposi- 
tions, though  these  relations  are  not  those  of  grammatical  dependence* 
Borne  of  these  relations  are  shown  by  the  contrivances  adopted  in 
co-ordinate  construction.  The  words  used  for  the  purpose  cf  combin- 
ing such  propositions  often,  if  not  always,  imply  more  than  mere  con- 


(4)  state  the  sabstanoe  of  this  pangnph. 

(6)  8tat«  the  Bubstance  of  what  is  said  about  the  omlnioii  of  oonneetiTe  wordu 

(8)  Explain  the  reaicm  that  we  hare  more  than  one  oonneetiTe  for  Independent  propoil- 
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nection.  (7)  The  words  thus  employed  are  called  C&njtmeUanM^  though 
they  ought  to  he  carefully  disUngaished  from  those  an^unetiom  and 
conjunctive  words  which  serve  to  connect  accessory  with  principal  pro- 
positions. When  we  wish  to  distinguish  these  coi\fimctions  from  those 
employed  with  accessories  we  may  call  them  Conjunetians^  or  Oowneth 
Uvea  of  CiMfrdination^  or  simply  Connectites, 

(8)  All  these  connectives  serve  one  purpose  in  common,  viz. :  they 
indicate  that  the  construction  is  co-ordinate,  as  distinct  from  the  con- 
nection of  principal  and  accessory  in  compound  propositions. 

(9)  But  besides  this  common  purpose,  these  words  serve  peculiar 
and  distinct  purposes.  This  fact,  that  distinct  purposes  are  served  by 
co-ordinate  construction,  implies  the  possibility  of  dividing  such  con- 
struction into  separate  species,  according  to  the  several  purposes  which 
it  effects.  (10)  We  sha!l  call  attention  to  three  well  marked  species  of 
Ckhordinate  Construction^  each  serving  a  distinct  purpose,  besides  the 
common  purpose  of  indicating  co-ordination.  We  shall  treat  eadi  of 
these  three  species  briefly,  noticing  varieties  imder  them,  and  illnstrai- 
ing  each  by  examples.  We  shall  also  subjoin  some  additional  olwsrva- 
tions  on  this  kind  of  construction,  and  on  some  of  the  words  which  afe 
chiefly  employed  as  connectives. 

§  145.  I.  (1)  The  first  species  of  Co-ordinate  Construction  which 
invites  our  attention  is  that  which  we  may  call  Copulative  Co-or- 
dination, or  Simple  Connection,  (2)  This  is  the  most  simple  and 
the  most  frequently  employed  of  all  the  forms  of  co-ordinate  con- 
struction. It  indicates  less  beyond  simple  connection  in  the  same 
train  of  thought  than  any  other  species  of  co-ordinate  construction, 
perhaps,  sometimes  nothing  beyond  this.  Hence  this  comes  to  be 
used  in  all  cases  where  there  is  nothing  in  the  relation  of  proposi- 
tions to  one  another  calling  for  the  other  forms  of  construction.  All 
that  is,  in  any  case,  implied  by  this  species  of  co-ordination,  beyond 
mere  conjunction,  is  that  the  connected  propositions  have  the  same 
relation  to  the  general  drift  or  bearing  of  the  discourse, 

(3)  The  word  chiefly  employed  to  indicate  this  species  of  co-or- 

tloDa.  (7)  What  are  the  connectives  used  for  thia  porpoM  called  ?  Fn»n  what  woida  moat 
they  be  disUnguisbed,  and  how  ? 

(8)  What  common  pnrpose  does  this  class  of  oonnectlvee  serve?  (9)  Do  they  serve  any 
other  besides  this  common  purpose?  (10)  How  many  species  of  oo-ordinaie  oonstroction 
may  be  disdngnished  ?  * 

$  145.  (1)  What  name  la  given  to  the  first  species  of  oo-ordlnate  ooastraetion  ?  (8)  Stato 
Um  sabstaaoa  of  what  la  said  of  this  kiod  of  conneotion  of  propoiUioiUk 

(B)  What  Is  tbo  word  chiefly  employed  to  tndkato  this  apadoa  of  eoniioctten  ?    (4)  Msb- 
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dinadon  is  akd.  Thb  word  is  the  grand  copulative.  (4)  The  ad- 
verbs aUo^  moreover^  too,  are  sometimes  employed  with  a  copulatiTe 
force,  and  the  adverbial  phrases,  beside$  this,  in  addition  to  this,  Ssc 
(Eke  may  be  regarded  as  obsolete.)  And^  however,  is  often  em- 
ployed along  with  these,  and  when  it  is  not,  it  is  perhaps  always 
implied.  It  may  perhaps  be  admitted  as  the  correct  statement  of 
fact,  that  when  these  adverbs  or  phrases  are  employed,  the  suppres- 
sion of  and  is  more  readily  admitted.  We  shall  say  something  more 
of  these  adverbial  conjunctives  after  .we  have  first  treated  and. 
(5)  We  subjoin  an  example  or  two  of  propositions  connected  bj 

AND. 

"Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand;  and  in  her  left  hand  are 
riches  and  honor."  "  Her  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness,  and  all  her 
paths  are  peace."  Here  and  connects  simple  grammatically  independ- 
ent propositions.  In  the  following  example  it  unites  two  compound 
propositions.  "  She  is  a  tree  of  life  to  them  that  lay  hold  of  her ;  and 
happy  is  every  one  that  retaineth  her."  Again  In  the  following  it  con- 
nects two  accessory  propositions,  which  in  relation  to  one  another  are 
independent,  or  what  we  may  call  co-ordinate  accessories.  "  When 
wisdom  entereth  into  thine  heart,  and  (when)  knowledge  is  pleasant 
unto  thy  soul,  discretion  shall  preserve  thee,"  &c.  We  need  not  mul- 
tiply examples ;  the  form  of  construction  is  so  very  common  and  fami- 
liar.   We  can  scarcely  write  a  line  without  the  employment  of  an  and, 

(6)  The  word  and  may  be  considered  as  performing  alone  the  func- 
tion of  a  proposition — perhaps,  an  imperative  proposition.  It  is  pretty 
generally  agreed,  even  by  those  who  differ  most  widely  about  the  de- 
rivation of  this  word,  that  and  means  add^  or  something  equivalent. 
(7)  By  substituting  the  imperative  proposition  add^  or  add  to  this^  in 
the  examples  above  adduced,  the  meaning  will  remain  unchanged, 
though  \h^  junction  will  naturally  appear  more  clumsy  from  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  customary  form  of  expression,  and  the  introduction  of  an 
unusual  one.  Thus,  "  Length  of  days  is  in  her  right  hand ;"  add^  or 
add  to  this,  "  in  her  left  hand  (are)  riches  and  honor."  (8)  If  and  is 
thus  recognised  as  an  imperative,  and  equivalent  to  an  imperative  pro- 


tion  some  other  tuMdiary  worda,  and  tell  how  they  are  used.  (6)  Give  examples  of  th« 
eonneGtioD  of  simple  independent  propositions,  of  compound  proposIUons,  and  of  acceeaoiy 
propositlonfl  Isdependentlj  nsed  to  modify  the  same  principal  proposition. 

(6)  What  is  said  of  the  ftenetion  which  Ain>  perfbrma,  and  of  its  original  tenM?    (T) 
What  word  m^  be  sabstitnted  for  it,  without  destroTlng  the  sense  ?    lUnstnito  by 
plM.    (8)  Whatf«siilt8lfA2n>iirMogni8ed«ianlmpenittTeT 
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potsition,  the  proposition  wbioh  foUowB  it  beopmes  an  objeotiTe 
■ory  to  it.  Add  to  this  ^^  in  her  left  band"— tAaf  ^  in  ber  left  band" 
(are)  ^^  riches  and  honor,"  wiU  tben  be  a  compound  prapanUan^  and 
e(Hfrdinate  with  the  preceding  simple  proposition. 

(9)  Tliere  is  perhaps  still  another  proposition  implied  in  this  kind 
of  jnnctnre ;  for  it  indicates,  agreeably  to  the  usage  of  language,  that 
the  assertion  which  follows  the  couDective  is  iin^ly  additional  or  eon- 
tinuative  of  the  same  train  of  thought  in  the  same  direction,  not  opposed 
to  the  preceding  assertion,  or  ezpreiBing  an  exception  to  it.  (10) 
From  this  it  follows  that  and  (and  the  remark  applies  to  other  con- 
junctions) serves  as  the  abbreviated  form  of  a  proposition,  or  propo- 
sitions employed  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  other  proposition?,  besides 
indicating  that  a  certain  relation  exists  between  these  connected  pro- 
positions. 

(11)  All  this,  however,  may  be  overlooked  in  practical  analysis. 
And  may  be  called  the  simple  Oopulative  Conjunction,  and  the  propo- 
sitions between  which  it  stands  may  be  regarded  as  eo-ordinaU  and 
connected  by  its  means. 

(12)  The  words  aUo^  moreover^  hendes,  heMes  this,  in  addition  to 
thii^  &c.y  employed,  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without  and^  in 
the  junction  of  co-ordinate  propositions  continuative  of  the  same  train 
of  thought,  are  to  be  regarded  as  performing  their  usual  functions,  but 
not  in  the  proposition  which  follows  them,  and  which  they  help  to 
connect.  If  we  throst  them  upon  this  following  proposition,  we  create 
confusion.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as  complementary  of  (what  we 
may  be  allowed  to  call)  the  conjunctional  or  connecting  proposition. 
In  other  words,  they  modify  the  conjunction  and,  expressed  or  implied, 
or  some  other  implied  verb.  Example :  "  Moreover,  by  them  is  thy 
servant  warned."  —  Add  or  join  moreover,  or  teyond  thi$^  or  /  toy 
more  beyond  this,  "  by  them,"  &c.  If  we  bring  moreover  as  a  modifying 
adverb  into  the  subjoined  proposition  we  spoil  the  meaning.  AUoia 
perhaps  rarely  to  be  included  in  the  connective  propoiition ;  but  heiides 
this,  or  besides  alone,  with  this  implied,  and  in  addition  to  this,  are 
often  a  part  of  the  juncture.  They  are  when  alone  equivalent  to  add, 
or,  I  say  besides  this;  I  say  in  addition  to  this,  &c.  In  analysis, 
they  may  be  treated  when  thus  employed  as  copulative  phrases  or  ex- 
pressions. 

-  (9)  What  more  Is  implied  in  this  kind  ot  juncture  of  propoBittons  t  (10)  RqjMst  tba  i«- 
maric  in  reference  to  amd  and  other  oo-ordlnate  oo^JonotioDa. 

(11)  How  maj  ondE  be  treated  in  analyafti  ? 

(II)  Bepeat  the  sobetanoo  of  what  ia  said  aboat  tbe  nibaidiacy  worda  oaed  vitti  or  wilk- 
out  AHi>.    nioBtrate  hj  example. 
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(18)  We  have  already  said  that  words  are  not  always  indispensably 
necessary  to  connect  a  train  of  propositioDs.  In  conneotlDg  periodic 
or  sentences,  consisting  often  of  several  co-ordinate  propositions,  and 
closing  with  a  rest,  or  momentary  sospension  in  the  progress  of  the 
discourse,  conjnnctions  are  very  generally  dispensed  with  in  our  lan- 
guage. And  co-ordinate  propositions  in  the  same  period,  when  there 
is  no  danger  of  ambiguity  or  misapprehension  arbing  from  the  sup- 
pression of  connective  words,  are  often  placed  together  without  the 
intervention  of  the  copulative.  We  may  give  as  an  example,  Osesar^s 
celebr&ted  dispatch,  ^^  Yeni,  vidi,  vici,^'  /  came^  I  saw,  J  conquered. 
The  suppression  of  the  conjunction  in  such  cases  may  be  regarded  rather 
as  a  rhetorical  contrivance,  than  as  an  or^dDBry  grcMnmatieal  constmo- 
tion.  (14)  But  when  more  than  two  similar  propositions  follow  each 
other  in  succession,  it  is  customary  to  omit  the  copulative  between  all 
but  the  last  proposition  and  that  which  precedes  it.  For  example : 
^^  The  hill  appeared  more  steep,  the  fruits  seemed  harsh,  their  gight 
grew  dim,  and  their  feet  tripped  at  every  little  obstruction.''  Here 
are  four  propositions  all  connected  in  co-ordinate  construction,  and 
the  copulative  employed  only  between  the  last  two.  This  may  be  re- 
garded as  the  regular  grammatical  mode  of  connecting  co-ordinate 
propositions,  co-ordinate  members  of  propositions,  and  co-ordinate 
complements  of  propositions. 

(15)  Sometimes,  for  rhetorical  effect,  the  copulative  is  placed  be- 
tween each  co-ordinate  proposition,  or  co-ordinate  member,  d^.,  and 
that  which  is  connected  with  it.  We  select  an  example  from  Dr. 
Chalmers,  who  seems  to  have  had  a  strong  partiality  for  this  rhetorical 
contrivance.  ^^  We  scarcely  recognise  them  as  men  and  women,  who 
can  rejoice  and  weep,  and  pine  with  disease,  and  taste  the  sufferings 
of  mortality,  and  be  oppressed  with  anguish,  and  love  with  tender- 
ness,'' &c. 

'^  Vapors  and  clouds  and  storms." — Thomson. 

(16)  This  repetition  of  the  copulative  is  sometimes  employed  with 
good  effect  to  cause  the  hearer's  mind  to  dwell  on  each  of-  a  series  of 
important  propositions  by  retarding  the  enunciation.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  total  omission  of  the  conjunction  indicates  the  rapid  move- 


rs) Repeat  what  is  said  of  tho  occasional  oonneetion  of  propositions  wlthoat  ooqjimo" 
tfoBa. 

(14)  Ten  when  the  sopprcssion  of  oonjnnotions  is  oostomaiy,  and  illostnito  hj  an  ezampki 

(15)  Repeat  what  is  said  of  the  repetition  of  the  oopnlative  hetween  each  pair  of  coKirdi- 
(16)  What  is  the  effectof  this  repetitioBr    And  what  the  effcct  of  the  total  np- 

of  theoopolatlTer 
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ment  of  the  mind  from  thought  to  thought,  imitatmg,  as  ia  the  exam- 
ple above,  the  rapidity  with  which  tht  events  ezpreaaed  aoooeeded 
each  other.* 

(17)  When  the  same  assertion  is  to  be  made  of  two  or  more 
distinct  subjects,  for  the  sake  of  brevity  and  compactness  of  expres- 
sion we  unite  the  subjects  together  by  the  copulative,  and  employ 
the  verb  only  once  for  all  the  united  subjects.  For  example,  Wil- 
liam and  James  are  industrious.  (18)  When  two  subjects  are  thus 
united  they  are  sometimes  preceded  by  the  determinative  botlt;  as, 
Both  William  and  James  are  industrious.  This  unites  the  subjects 
more  emphatically.  Both  is  also  sometimes  employed  in  the  same 
way  before  two  united  complements.  It  seems  scarcely  proper  to 
place  both  in  this  way  before  more  than  two  members,  or  comple- 
ments, since  it  implies  duality, 

(19)  It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  construction  the  verb  is  in 
the  plural  form.  We  shall  express  this  fact  in  one  of  the  rules  to 
be  given  at  the  end  of  this  chapter.  Propositions  of  this  kind  we 
may  distiuguish  by  the  name  of  Plural  Propositions, 

(20)  "WJien  we  employ  the  plural  form  of  a  single  noun  as  subject 
of  a  proposition,  wo  have  what  may  be  regarded  as  one  species  of 
plural  propositions;  for  every  proposition  with  a  plural  form  for  sub- 
ject noun  has  really  two  or  more,  sometimes  innumerable  subjects, 
but  all  of  the  same  class  of  objects,  and  indicated  by  the  same  common 
name,  or  general  term. 

(21)  On  the  other  hand,  it  often  happens  that  two  or  more  pre- 
dicates are  asserted  of  a  single  subject  In  this  case,  too,  the  verbs 
are  connected  by  the  copulative.  Thus,  "  The  leaves /a<fe  away^and 
leave  the  parent  stem  desolate,^  «■  The  leaves  fade  away,  and  the 


*  The  rhetoriciAns  call  the  rappreauon  of  the  eopula  the  fyure  mtyndt- 
ion,  —  cotutrHction  toithotU  eontiectivet ;  and  the  introduotion  of  it  between 
sU  the  propoeiUons,  members,  <tc,  when  there  are  more  than  two^  polytyi^ 
detoriy  =  construction  with  many  connectives. 


(17)  Bepeat  what  is  said  of  the  union  of  several  subjects  under  the  same  anertion.    Sac- 
ample.     (18)  What  Is  said  of  the  nse  of  the  word  Itcth  In  nnithig  two  aal^leelaf    Ih-saipto 
(19)  What  form  of  the  verb  is  employed  In  snch  constractloaaf 
(SO)  Bepeat  the  remark  aboat  the  plural  ibrm  of  noons. 
(21)  What  Is  said  of  the  use  of  more  than  one  predicate  to  the  taoiaialtfeot? 
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leavet  leave  the  parent  stem  desolate,  (22)  SometimeB  several  sub- 
jects are  united  with  several  predicates  in  the  same  construction. 
^*  In  that  season  of  the  year,  when  the  serenity  of  the  sky,  the  vari- 
ous fruits  which  cover  the  ground,  the  discolored  foliage  of  the 
trees,  and  all  the  sweet,  but  fading  graces  of  inspiring  autumn,  cpen 
the  mind  to  benevolence,  and  dispose  it  for  contemplation,"  &c 

(23)  Lastly  we  give  examples  of  the  connection  of  simple  modi- 
fications of  the  same  class  used  to  complete  the  same  principal  word. 
7^  dishonest  and  unfaithful  steward  has  been  dismissed.  And 
Here  unites  two  Descriptive  Adjective  Modifications,  both  affecting 
the  noun  steward,  George  studies  grammar^  geometry,  and  chem- 
istry,  ^*  And  leaves  the  world  to  darkness,  and  to  me^^  It  is  un- 
necessary to  multiply  examples  of  this  kind,  as  they  are  to  be  found 
abundantly  in  every  page  we  read.* 

(24)  To  recapitulate,  we  connect  by  the  copulative  and  inde- 
pendent propositions,  similar  accessories  modifying  the  same  word 
independently  of  each  other,  subjects  having  a  common  predicate 
or  common  predicates,  predicates  having  a  common  subject  or  sub- 
jects, and  similar  modifications  completing  the  same  word  in  simple 
propositions,  when  these  propositions,  members,  modifications  oon- 


*  GomplemeDts  which  are  not  of  the  same  clan  or  kind  are  seldom  nnited 
together  in  this  manner,  and,  when  they  are  so  united,  we  believe  they  are 
always  ungracefiiL  We  have  an  example  of  dissimilar  complements  oon- 
Deot^  by  and  in  the  following:  "Hear  now  this,  O  foolish  people,  and 
without  miderstanding.**  Here  we  have  a  nomi  and  prepoeitkm  comple- 
ment connected  in  co-ordinate  construction  with  a  descriptive  adjective  modi- 
fication ;  except  we  shall  say  that  there  is  an  ellipsis  of  the  word  people  after 
"and."  This  could  have  been  avoided  by  translating  the  passage,  O  people^ 
foolish  and  void  of  understanding.  This  would  be  an  equally  close  transit 
tion  of  the  original  which  is  literally,  O  foolish  people,  and  no  heart  or  no 
intelligence.  It  might  be  said  that  "  without  understanding  **  is  equiyalent 
in  %ente  to  an  adjective  modification.  Admitted ;  but  we  think  that  only 
complements  of  similar  form  can  be  gracefully  united  by  the  copulative. 
We  would  caution  the  student,  if  the  caution  should  appear  necessary, 
against  the  imitation  of  such  forms  of  expression. 


(W)  nhutrste  tlie  onion  ef  seyersl  snljeets  wHh  seTersI  prediestcs  by  fn  example 
(iS)  Addnos  «!iaiB]ri«s  of  eo-ordlnato  eomplements  eonnoeted  by  the  oopnlsttTe. 
(94)  Becspltnkte  wbirt  hMbeen  «U  ea  the  ose  of  the  eopnlatiTe. 

30 
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<«  Gould  yon  on  this  fair  moimtiiii  leaye  to  feed^ 
And  batten  on  this  moort^ 

^  That  you  might  l>atten,  or  to  latUn  on  this  moor, 

(4)  In  this  ease  it  is  the  last  of  the  two  connected  propositions  that 
terves  the  pnrpose  of  an  accessory. 

(6)  The  second  case  of  the  employment  of  co-ordinate  fbr  com- 
pound oonstmction  is  tliat  in  which  one  of  the  two  connected  propo- 
rtions— always,  we  believe,  the  first  one — serves  instead  of  an  aecettory 
qf  time^  or  instead  of  the  participial  tmstruction  which  serves  the 
same  purpose.    (6)  This  employment  of  the  co-ordinate  form  of  con- 
itruction  is  sanctioned  by  far  more  general  and  more  respectable  usage. 
It  may  be  regarded  as  a  settled  idiom  of  our  language.    We  use  this 
kind  of  construction  very  generally,  when,  in  the  ancient  languages, 
a  participial  construetion  is  employed.    (7)  Let  us  illustrate  this  usage 
by  a  few  examples.    ^  He  opened  his  mouth,  and  taught  them."    The 
original  ex^u'esses  what  is  contained  in  the  first  of  these  propositions 
by  a  participial  oonstmction — a  participle  modifying  the  subject  noun 
of  the  second  proposition.    The  literal  translation  is,  Edving  opened 
Am  mouthy  or,  perhaps,  rather.  Opening  7ns  mouthy  he  tavght  them. 
The  latter  form  expresses  the  intended  connection  of  the  thought 
more  exactly  than  the  authorized  version.    But  the  translation,  as  it 
stands,  is  more  consonant  to  the  English  idiom,  especially  to  the  idiom 
of  the  period  when  the  translation  was  made,  before  the  complicated, 
exotic  oonstnictioDs  fashionable  in  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth 
were  forced  upcm  our  language.    Even  to  this  day,  it  is  less  stiff  than 
the  Participial  form  of  expression.    We  have  similar  examples  in  the 
following  passages :  ^*  The  same  day  went  Jesus  out  of  the  house,  and 
eat  by  the  sea  ^de'^  —  The  same  day  Jems^  hating  come  ont  of  the 
house,  sat,  &c.  or,  with  full  construction.  The  same  dap,  when  Jesus 
had  come  out  of  the  house,  he  sat,  &c.    ^^  He  came  to  the  first,  and 
taid.^'  (Greek,  Honing  come,  or  coming  to  the  first,  he  said,)  "  And  he 
answered,  and  said."    ^'  And  he  came  to  the  second,  and  said,*^  Ae. 
In  all  these  cases  a  participial  construction   is   employed  in  the 
original  Greek.    (See  Acts  18 :  1,  2,  and  the  New  Testament,  pas- 
sim,) (a) 

(8)  In  the  following  example  from  Shakspeare  Hie  latter  of  two 


(4)  Which  proposition  in  this  case  serree  the  pnrpose  of  sn 

(5)  Deeeribe  the  aeeond  ease  of  thii  employment  of  oo-oxdlniltaoiBMfllloa.  (8)  Bepeei 
lh»i«m«riu  made  on  this  naci   (T)  Illnstnta  by  i 

'8)  Bepeet  what  to  said  of  the  tatamfkb  ttcm  I 
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propositions  in  the  oo-ordinate  form  of  oonstniotion  is  equivalent  to  a 
oonditional  or  conoessive  accessory. 

*^  Can  one  be  pardoned,  and  retain  the  offenoe?*' 

Here  the  conjunctive  words,  though  or  if  or  whilst^  would,  perhapa, 
more  precisely  indicate  the  relation  between  the  two  propositions.  It 
would  be  still  more  explicit,  though  awhtoard  and  flat  becdde  tiie  ori- 
ginal, to  say.  May  one  who  retaint  the  offoneo  he  pardoned  t 

(9)  In  all  cases  two  propositions  connected  by  and  may  be  consi* 
dered,  as  regards  form  of  language,  co-^n'dinate  or  independent.  Their 
true  relation,  as  regards  Bente  in  such  exceptional  cases  as  we  have 
presented  above,  is  to  be  ascertained  from  the  nature  of  the  thought. 
This  relation  is  indicated  by  no  distinct  grammatical  contrivance,  ex- 
cept we  <i0VL2\i\Qv  juxtaposition  in  this  light. 

Note,  (a) — ^We  may  be  allowed  to  obeerve,  in  oonnection  with  this  subject^ 
that  the  translator  of  the  Book  of  Acts  has  improperly  introduced  the  oopu- 
latiye  in  a  great  niunber  of  passages  where  the  employment  of  it  cannot  be 
justified  by  a  referenoe  to  idiomatic  usage,  and  when  it  injures  or  perreiH 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  sense  of  the  original  We  relsr  to  Acts  1 :  16 ;  2: 29^ 
87,  and  13 :  15,  Ac,  in  which  we  find  the  expression,  "Men  and  brethreEL" 
The  translator  has  indeed  in  all  these  examples  placed  and  in  t/o/tci^  indi- 
cating that  it  is  not  in  the  original.  But  this  does  not  help  the  reader  to 
ascertain  the  exact  sense  of  the  original  The  word  *'  brethren "  is  in  the 
original  a  noun  in  apposition  in  all  these  passages.  Die  English  reader 
would  neyer  find  this  out  from  the  present  translation,  even  with  the  help 
of  the  UalicMt  because  men  brethrtn  is  not  a  usual  form  of  apposition  in  our 
language.  With  the  Greeks  it  was.  They  employed  currently  such  ex- 
pressions as  men  soldiers^  men  RomanM^  men  Athenians,  d^c,  in  which  th« 
latter  noun  serves  to  designate  the  employment,  the  nation,  d^a,  of  the  men. 
These  expressions  we  uniformly  translate  soldiers^  Romans,  Greeks,  Ac,  sup> 
pressing  the  word  men,  in  accommodation  to  the  English  idi^pn.  The  trails 
lator  ought  to  have  done  the  same  in  the  passages  above  referred  to,  and  ia 
several  others^  which  the  reader  can  readily  find  by  the  help  of  a  oonoord- 
anoe.  In  Acts  1 :  2  and  22 :  1,  we  find  the  expression  "  Men,  brethren,  and 
fathers,"  making  the  hearers  addressed  in  these  passages  by  Stephen  an3 
the  Apostle  Paul  to  consist  of  three  distinct  classes,  viz.,  men,  brethren,  and 
&ther8 — a  very  illogical  division ;  but  it  is  the  division  of  the  translator, 
not  of  Stephen  or  the  Apostle  Paul.  The  expression  rendered  into  correci 
idiomatic  English  is,  simply,  Brethren  and  Fathers.  Widif  renders  these 
passages  correctly,  "Britheren  and  fadris,**  and  Acts  1 :  16  and  2 :  29,  87,  dira, 

(f)  Bepest  the  rttmuk  to  ittermos  to  the  maimer  to  wfaidi  we  mi^  ihrijs  rtgnd  p»- 
poettioni  ooanaotod  bj  AMD. 
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''Britheren.*'  This  makes  it  appear  the  more  atraoge  tliat  the  tnoakUm 
in  the  authorized  yeraion,  and  the  tranalaton  of  the  16th  oentnrj,  lyndak^ 
Cranmer,'^,  ahould  haye  oyerlooked  the  Greek  idiom  to  which  we  haye 
referred. 

§  147.  n.  Adyersativb  or  Ezoeptiyb  Cohnxotionw — (1) 
Hio  form  of  expression,  "  John  arrived  in  the  moming,  and  went 
away  at  noon,"  is  that  which  we  would  employ,  if  it  were  our  pur- 
pose to  give  another  person  simply  an  account  of  John's  move- 
ments. But  suppose  a  friend  calls  at  our  house  expecting  to  meet 
John,  and  teUs  us  that  he  has  come,  because  he  heard  that  John 
arrived  this  morning,  we  would  naturally  say  in  reply,  ^  John  ar- 
rived indeed  this  morning,  but  he  went  away  at  noon.''  Here  wo 
are  not  to  give  simply  an  account  of  John's  movements,  but  to  in- 
form our  friend  why  he  does  not  find  John  at  our  house,  though  he 
did  arrive  in  the  morning.  That  he  arrived  is  in  £Eivor  of  our  friend's 
purpose,  but  that  he  went  away  is  adverse  to  it  This  opposition 
of  the  added  assertion,  in  reference  to  the  purpose  in  view,  is  indi- 
cated by  the  connective  or  conjunction  but. 

(2)  And  and  but  agree,  then,  in  so  far,  that  they  both  indicate 
a  connection  between  propositions;  but  they  differ  in  this,  that 
and  connects  propositions  expressing  consentaneous  assertions  concur- 
ring to  the  same  purpose,  hut,  on  the  contrary,  connects  propositions 
expressing  assertions  opposed  in  reference  to  their  bearing  on  the 
point  under  discussion.  (3)  We  might  perhaps  say  more  simply, 
BUT  serves  the  purpose  which  and  serves ;  namely,  to  connect  pro- 
positions, <!bc ;  and,  besides,  serves  a  purpose  which  and  cannot 
serve ;  namely  to  indicate  some  contrariety  in  the  propositions  ocmi- 
nected.  We  may  consider  and  as  by  way  of  pre-eminence  the 
simple  connective,  and  but  as  the  adversative  (sometimes  the  excep- 
tive) connective.  (4)  We  shall  call  the  connection  effected  by  hut 
adversative  (and  sometimes  exceptive)  connection. 

(5)  The  most  marked  case  of  adversative  connection  is  that  In 
which  but  is  employed  between  an  affirmative  and  a  negative  propo- 


$  147.  (1)  Kepeat  the  lUastration  of  the  distinction  between  the  oonneotloa  eflbeted  Xxf 
AKD  and  by  bxtt. 

(8)  State  the  diatinction  between  the  uaea  of  but  and  ▲in».    (8)  Btata  it  man  ttaugfy, 
(4)  What  name  ia  glTen  to  the  connection  eOected  hj  but  f 
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ntion ;  thus,  Yowr  father  will  go  to  ths  exhUntion  to-morrow^  but  he 
will  not  take  you  with  him.  (6)  That  hut  is  used  in  snob  cases  is  not 
attribntable  to  the  change  from  affirmative  to  negative,  bat  to  the  jQEwst 
that  snch  change  very  generally  arises  from  some  change  or  variation 
in  the  train  of  thought.  A  negative  proposition  is  not  necessarily 
connected  with  an  affirmative  one  by  but^  and  hut  is  very  often  em* 
ployed  to  connect  two  affirmative,  and,  perhaps,  sometimes  two  nega- 
tive propositions.  Examples:  "Fear  thou  the  Lord  and  the  king; 
and  meddle  not  with  them  that  are  given  to  change."  "  RighteoosnesB 
ezalteth  a  nation,  hut  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.'^ 

(7)  But  is  sometimes  employed  like  and^  though  less  frequently 
than  and,  in  connecting  members  of  propositions  and  complementary 
words,  especially  when  such  words  represent  a  proposition.  Exam- 
ples: Not  John,  hut  James  is  wrong,  "I  shall  not  die,  but  live," 
Ac.  John  hoe  learnt  all  his  lessons  but  one.  "  None  of  them  is  lost, 
BUT  the  son  of  perdition  "  «*  John  Tias  learnt  all  his  lessons,  hut  one 
he  has  not  learnt ;  and,  "  None  of  them  is  lost,  bat  the  son  of  perdi- 
tion "  is  lost,  (8)  But  in  such  cases  expresses  an  exception,  and  may 
generally  be  represented  by  the  imperative  sxoipt.  Thus,  John  hag 
learnt  all  his  leasons,  except  one. 

Note. — ^Thia  is  perhaps  a  use  to  which  but  was  applied,  before  it  came  to 
be  used  merely  as  an  adversative — the  manner  in  which  it  is  now  most  com- 
monly employed.  But,  at  least  the  but  thus  used,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
originally  an  imperative  or  participle  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language,  signify- 
ing be  out,  except,  save,  or  being  out,  excepting,  saving.  We  regard  the  use 
of  this  word  first  mentioned  above,  viz.,  to  indioate  the  addition  of  a  propo- 
sition in  a  lesser  or  greater  degree  opposed  to  the  previous  current  ol 
thought^  as  a  secondary  use  to  be  traced  perhaps  to  the  effect  of  insensibU 
extension.  The  opposition  expressed  by  but  in  the  present  use  of  the  lan- 
guage, is  in  many  cases  so  slight  that  and  may  be  substituted  for  it  without 
much  change  of  sense.  If,  indeed,  there  is  no  opposition  whatever,  no  va- 
riation of  the  train  of  thought,  biU  cannot  with  propriety  be  used.  When 
there  is  but  a  trifling  variation  of  the  thought  we  may  use  but  to  indicate 
such  variation,  or  we  may  employ  the  simple  copulative  and,  leaving  the 
hearer  or  reader  to  detect  and  appreciate  for  himself  the  opposition  be- 
tween the  propositions.  If)  on  the  contrary,  we  think  the  opposition  worthy 
to  be  marked,  we  must  do  it  by  the  employment  of  buL 

(5)  Mention  th«  most  marked  caae  of  Adveraative  connection.  (6)  Bepeat  the  remirk 
abont  the  connection  between  the  chango  fh>m  afilnnatlvo  to  negative  aaeertlon,  and  tbs 
employment  of  advenatiTe  constmction.    IHaatratc  by  examples. 

(7)  What  U  said  of  the  use  of  but  to  eoniMct  membert  of  propodtlons  and  ecapl 
tarj  words  ?    lUnstnto  bjr  aTamplssi 

(8)  What  doss  BUT  In  sach  eases  ezprasB  f   How  maj  11  be  represntsdr   Smnplst 
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If  we  look  into  yereions  loade  by  different  translaton  from  th«  nmt 
passage  in  a  foreign  tongue,  we  shall  find  that;  when  the  oppotition  be- 
tween two  co-ordinate  propositions  is  slight^  one  translator  will  employ 
awi,  another  but  as  the  connective  word.  For  example,  taming  in  B^ 
tter't  HexaplOf  to  Luke  21  :  9,  we  find  in  the  authorized  Tersion  *'Bot 
idiAD  ye  shall  hear  of  wars,**  Ac ;  in  Wiclif,  "  Axn  whanne  ge  schulen  here," 
iii. ;  in  Tyndale  and  Cranmer,  "  Bur,**  Ac,  and  in  the  yersions  of  Genexa 
and  Rheims  "  And/'  &c  On  the  contrary,  these  all  agree  in  using  but  in 
the  commencement  of  the  twelfth  verse  of  the  same  chapter,  perhaps,  be- 
eanse  there  is,  if  not  a  more  marked  oppontum,  at  least  a  more  marked  iran- 
Htion  of  thought  It  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  original  Greek,  the  eon- 
junction  employed  in  both  passages  is  the  same,  a  conjunction  performing 
without  discrimination  the  functions  of  both  and  and  but,  (that  is^  hU  in  the 
first-mentioned  sense  as  a  weaker  adversative,  but  not  6m^  when  decidedly  «i^ 
eeptive,)  and  which  Greek  conjunction  (d^)  we  translate  by  one  or  other  of 
these  words»  according  as  the  sense  of  the  author,  and  the  genioi  of  our  own 
language  demand. 

(9)  We  most  not  forget  a  very  peoaliar  use  of  the  oo^Janotion  hit^ 
in  which  it  is  nearly  equivalent  to  the  adverb  only.  Examples :  *^  Our 
light  aflBiction,  which  is  but  for  a  moment."  "If  I  may  touch  but 
his  clothes."  "  We  shall  but  die."  These  are  nearly  equivalent  to 
"  which  is  ONLY  for  a  moment."  "  If  I  may  touch  oiily  his  clothes." 
"  We  shall  only  die,"  no  more.  This  use  of  hit  is  apparently  of  more 
recent  origin  than  either  of  the  two  already  mentioned.  (10)  In  pro- 
positions of  the  above  form,  the  negative,  it  is  supposed,  was  anciently 
employed ;  and  this  use  of  hut,  so  unlike,  as  it  now  seems,  to  the  two 
above  mentioned,  is  thought  to  have  arisen  from  the  habitual  suppres- 
Bion  of  the  negative  in  such  expressions.  If  we  insert  the  negative  in 
the  examples  above  given,  htU  will  have  the  force  which  it  has  in  the 
second  mentioned,  and  now  less  prevalent,  though,  we  believe,  older 
use  (viz.,  the  exceptive)  and  the  sense  will  remain  unchanged.  Thus, 
"  Our  light  affliction,  which  is"  not  "  but  for  a  moment."  "  If  I  may" 
not  "  but  touch  his  clothes."  "  Wo  shall"  not  " but  die."  When  the 
not  is  inserted  but,  as  in  wliat  we  have  called  the  older  usage,  can  take 
except  or  save  for  its  substitute.  Thus,  "  Our  light  affliction,  which  is" 
not,  except  or  save  "  for  a  moment,"  &c.* 


*  When  not  was  employed  in  such  expressions  as  the  above,  it  would 
natui-ally  receive  very  little  force  in  pronunciation :  thus,  which  Unt  but 
for  a  moment     This  fact  may  perhaps  help  to  account  for  the  gradual  snp- 


(9)  Describe  s  pecuUar  vae  of  bui,  and  illTutimte  hj  examples.    (10)  Kepeat  what  is  nid 
in  raferenoe  to  a  supposed  Buppression  in  saeh  esses.    lUastnts  bj  enmplesL 
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(11)  As  in  the  case  of  simple  oonneotion  by  the  copulative,  so  in 
the  case  of  adyersative  connection  certain  other  words  besides  but  sre 
sometimes  employed  in  company  with  it,  as  subsidiary  to  it,  and  often 
where  hU  is  suppressed,  to  express  more  emphatically  the  adversative 
nature  of  the  connection.  We  notice  among  these  the  expressions, 
On  the  contrary,  an  the  other  hand,  &c.  But  is  also  sometimes  fol- 
lowed, like  and,  by  the  word  besides,  or  besides  this,  in  addition  to  this^ 
dsc.  Examples :  Many  think  this  man  a  patriot,  on  the  ooktrabt,  or 
BUT  OK  THE  ooNTBABT,  to«  think  him  a  mere  time-serving,  selfish  poU- 
tieian.  This  man  is  industrious  and  enterprising^  on  the  othbb  hand, 
or  BUT  ON  THE  OTHER  HAND,  he  is  vsry  extraoagcmt.     This  ktdy  is  very 

beautiful,  BUT   BESIDES   THIS,  Or   BUT   IN  ADDITION  TO  THIS,  «Atf  tS  Wry 

haughty.  As  we  remarked  in  treating  of  simple  connection,  it  is,  per- 
haps, most  proper — most  correct — ^to  treat  all  such  words  as  forming 
part  of  the  connecting  or  conjunctive  proposition ;  as  modifications,  if 
we  please,  of  but  (which  may  be  regarded  as  implied  when  not  ex- 
pressed), or  of  some  other  suppressed  verb — such  verbs  as  add,  join^ 
say,  &C.,  as  I  add,  say,  ^^,  or  but  I  add,  or  say  on  tke  other  hand,  to. 
This  will  save  us  from  thrusting  them  as  modifications  on  the  follow- 
ing proposition,  in  which  they  will  often  appear  misplaced  and  un- 
meaning.* 

preanon  of  the  negative.  (See  more  on  this  use  of  but  in  Additional  Ob- 
servations, §  150.) 

*  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  proposition  joined  to  another  by  but  esh 
eeptive  (aud  consequeutly  that  joined  by  but  -*  only)  stands  often  more  in 
the  relation  of  a  subordinate  thao  of  a  co-ordinate  proposition.  It  may  Bome- 
times  be  regarded  as  an  accessory  proposition,  designed  to  modify  that  to 
which  it  is  attached  by  expressing  a  necessary  exception,  rather  than  as  an 
independent  proposition.  In  fact  it  serves  often  nearly  the  same  pmpose  as 
the  exceptive  accessory  already  considered. 

Propoeitions  in  adversative  construction,  are  more  generally  strictly  tnh 
ordiuate.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  such  propositions  we  can  some- 
times substitute  the  copulative  and  for  the  adversative  but  without  material 
change  of  the  sense.  But^  as  we  have  seen,  even  and^  the  great  connective 
of  co-ordinate  propositions,  is  sometimes  employed  to  join  propositions  which 
in  sense  are  really  accessory  or  modifying ;  and  but  adversative  (as  well  as 
BUT  exceptive)  is  perhaps  much  oftener  employed  in  the  same  way.  Yet  both 
AND  and  BUT  are  chiefly  used  to  connect  propositions  essentially  independent 
in  sense,  as  well  as  inform.    The  real  criterion  of  the  independence  of  pro- 


(It)  Savnsnto  other  mbsldlarj  words  emplojed  In  advwntlTO  ouuiUiwUoD.   lifnt 
the  romarka  on  thtir  nies,  and  lUnsinta  by  vasBfim. 
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(12)  In  the  analysis  the  manner  of  prooedare  is  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  simple  connection.  The  nature  of  the  connection  mnst  he 
stated,  whether  <idv6natif>e  or  exeeptwey  distingnishing  these  from  each 
other,  and  adverting  to  the  explanation  given  of  the  nse  of  bu^^anif^ 
when  this  word  occurs  in  this  peculiar  nse. 

(18)  As  to  the  punctuation,  when  hit  joins  complete  proportions, 
a  comma  is  always  inserted  hefore  hut.  (14)  When  other  adversative 
words,  saonths  other  hand^  &c.,  are  inserted,  for  the  more  fnll  ezpres- 
rion  of  adversative  connection,  we  place  a  comma  also  after  the  whole 
connectice  phrase,  separating  it  from  hoth  the  proportions  connected. 
Besides  this»  it  is  most  usual,  we  think,  to  place  a  comma  between  but 
and  the  accompanying  words,  when  both  hit  and  an  adversative 
phrase  are  used.  This  is  proper,  if  we  suppose  a  verb  suppressed, 
and  that  the  connective  is  really  made  up  of  two  contracted  proposi- 
tions. Thus,  hit  on  the  other  hand  may  be  considered  equivalent  to 
he  out  or  except  thUy  that  I  add  or  say  on  the  other  hand.  (15)  When 
BUT  exceptive  is  employed  to  connect  a  single  word  serving  as  a  mem- 
ber or  complement  of  an  incompletely  expressed  proposition,  it  is  not 
generally  preceded  by  a  comma^  except  when  the  connected  word 
draws  lengthened  accompaniments  after  it.  Thas,  in  the  assertion, 
John  has  learnt  all  his  lessons  hut  one^  a  comma  is  not  generally  in- 
serted before  hut.  In  '^  None  of  them  is  lost,  hut  the  son  of  perdition  f 
and  "  Neither  was  I  taught  it,  hut  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ," 
the  comma  is  inserted.  But  in  this  matter  usage  is  not  consistent. 
Perhaps  the  comma  should  in  all  these  cases  be  inserted.  Before  nrr 
for  only  the  comma  is  not  employed,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  examples 
^ven  already.  When  hut  adversative  is  separated  from  the  propor- 
tion which  it  really  connects  by  another  proposition,  or  an  adverbial 
phrase-which  requires  interpunction,  such  proposition  or  phrase,  of 
course,  is  separated  from  hut  and  its  proposition  by  commas. 

positions  is  the  sense  of  the  discourse,  not  invariably  the  form  of  the  ex- 
pression, or,  in  other  words,  the  conjunction  which  is  employed  to  connect 
them.  The  relation  of  propontions  to  one  another  is  not  always  predsely 
indicated  by  the  construction  of  discourse.  It  is  not  always  neceesary  that 
their  relation  should  be  so  indicated,  because  it  is  often  rendered  sufS- 
dently  clear  by  the  train  of  thought  Neither  and  nor  but  can  be  regarded 
as  ever  used  for  the  express  purpose  of  indicatiny  svbordinatum. 

(12)  What  is  fluid  of  the  mode  of  analysb  f 

^18)  What  is  the  panctoatlon  when  l>ut  a^pantee  complete  propotttknis  ?  (14)  Whsi 
when  other  adTenative  words  are  introduced  f  (16)  What  when  buS  azMpliT*  Is  eaplojed 
to  connect  a  eingle  word  f    Illnstnte.hj  ezampka 
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ExBBOiBBS  I.,  n.,  &0. — Farnish  ezamples  of  propositiona  oonneolsd 
adyersativelj  bj  hut  and  other  adversative  phrases. 

Ezamples  of  Exceptive  Connection.    Ezamples  of  hut^^cnly, 

§  148.  nL  Alternative  CoNNEcnioN. — (1)  In  discourse  we 
often  find  occasion  to  introduce  two  distinct,  independent  propositions^ 
with  the  intention  of  asserting  one  or  the  other,  but  not  both.  In 
many  cases,  we  may  not  know  which  is  to  be  asserted  as  true, 
while  we  are  assured  that  one  of  them  must  be  true :  in  other  cases, 
we  may  not  wish  to  express  decisively  which  we  think  true,  though 
we  have  perhaps  formed  a  decided  opinion.  We  therefore  submit 
to  the  party  addressed  a  choice  between  two  or  more  alternatives, 
expressed  by  two  or  more  independent  propositions.  (2)  The  word 
chiefly  employed  as  a  connective  for  this  purpose  is  or.  (3)  As  this 
word  serves  to  conjoin  alternative  assertions,  we  may  call  it  the 
Alternative  Connective^  or  the  Alternative   Conjunction. 

We  may  illustrate  this  form  of  construction  (of  di»coune)  by  the 
following  ezamples.  (4)  llieee  men  will  govern  their  pamons,  or 
their  paesionamllaoon  govern  them.  Be  mil  act  honorably  in  thu 
matter^  or  I  shall  be  greatly  disappointed.  (6)  In  such  forms  of  ex- 
pression an  alternative  is  proposed ;  neither  both  propositions,  nor  one 
or  other  by  itself  is  asserted  absolutely,  but  some  one  of  the  two.  If 
the  first  is  admitted,  the  last  is  abandoned ;  and,  if  the  first  is  aban- 
doned, the  last  is  admitted.  If  it  is  true,  that  the  men  will  govern  their 
passions^  then  I  abandon  the  assertion  that  their  passions  will  govern 
them;  but  if  it  is  not  true  that  t?iey  will  govern  their  passions^  it  ii 
positively  asserted  that  their  passions  will  govern  them.'*' 

*  It  will  be  noticed  that  there  is  some  kind  of  analogy  between  alterna- 
tive propositions  and  conditional  propositions.  We  can  sometimes  substitute 
the  alternative  form  of  construction  for  the  conditional ;  or,  iu  other  woi'dfl^ 
we  can  express  the  same  thought  by  the  conditional  and  by  the  alternative 
form.  In  the  one  case  we  use  negative,  in  the  other  affirmative  proposi- 
tions. Example :  If  the  hoy  does  not  stt^dy^  I  shall  certainly  not  eottntenanee 
his  negligefiee.  TJie  hoy  will  study^  or  I  will  not  countenance,  Ac  The  al- 
ternative is  a  softened  and  weaker  form  (a  hope  is  indicated  in  the  example^ 
that  the  boy  will  study) ;  and  here,  as  perhaps  in  all  cases  of  the  use  of  eo- 

$  148.  (1)  State  the  dreomstaDoes  under  which  iltematlTe  oonstrnetioii  to  resortad  toii 
(2)  What  word  is  used  chiefly  as  conBective?.   (3)  How  do  we  name  itf    (4)  Give 
pies  of  this  constraction.    (5)  lUostrate  with  reference  to  the  examples. 

(0)  What  ft^quently  happens  In  alternative  constmcUon  ?    Give  examples  of 
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(6)  It  happens  most  frequently  that  assertions  connected  altema- 
Uvely  have  either  a  common  predicate^  or  have  a  common  tubjeU,  Thnsi 
with  common  predicates,  we  have  propositions  of  this  form,  WUliam 
OR  Eobert  will  accompany  u«— >  William  tcill  accompany  vs,  ob  Robert 
will  accompany  vs.  With  common  suhjects,  of  this  form,  Riche$  may 
become  a  bleming  on  prate  a  curse  to  their  possessors.  Sometimes  also 
OB  is  nsed  to  connect  alternative  complement*  ;  thns,  I  see  a  doud  ob 
a  mountain  dimly  in  the  distant  horizon,  Snch  expressions  can  gene- 
rally be  readily  resolved  into  two  separate  and  complete  propositions 
connected  by  the  alternative  conjunction.  (7)  But  they  cannot  in  all 
cases  be  so  resolved.  For  example,  Riches  become  a  blessing  oB  a  eurse 
to  their  possessors^  according  to  the  use  tchich  they  make  of  them^  can- 
not, without  a  clmnge  of  the  modifications  of  the  predicate,  be  re- 
solved into  separate  complete  propositions.  (8)  The  grammarians,  we 
think,  may  safely  admit  that  all  co-ordinate  conjunctions  may  be  nsed 
to  connect  co-ordinate  propositions^  co-ordinate  subjects^  and  predicates 
of  propositions  and  co-ordinate  complements.  See  more  of  this  in  the 
additional  observations  on  the  co-ordinate  conjunctions. 

(9)  There  is  another  distinct  use  of  the  coi\j unction  ob,  in  which  it 
is  always  placed  between  words  and  not  between  propositions,  and 
performs  a  function  which  has  exclusive  reference  to  words.  In  this 
use  it  indicates  what  we  may  call  verbal  alternation,  or  the  proposal 
of  a  clioice  of  terms  or  signs  of  the  same  conception,  not  a  dioioe  of 
assertions  or  of  conceptions,  (10)  Thus  we  say  Alexander^  ob  Parit, 
referring  to  the  Trojan  prince  known  by  both  names.  Logic,  ob  the 
art  of  reasoning,  (11)  Here  ob  plainly  connects  words,  and  these 
fuere  words,  not  words  expressive  of  separate  and  distinct  concep- 
tions, but  alternative  names  for  the  same  conception.  This  nae  of  ob 
h  so  distinct  from  the  preceding  that  some  languages  (Latin  for  ex- 
ample) have  a  word  or  sign  for  this  peculiar  purpose,  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  that  employed  to  perform  the  first  mentioned  and  more 
general  function  of  ob. 


ordinate  for  accessory  construction,  the  former  effects  indirectly,  by  the  aid 
of  inference,  that  which  the  modifying  construction  effects  directly  and  indi- 
cates explicitly. 


predicates,  Ac    (7)  Can  snch  constructions  bo  always  resolved  Into  separate  pn^poettions  ? 
(8)  What  may  grammarians  safely  admit  in  reference  to  tiie  oonneotlon  of  eosn^dlnateaf 

(9)  Describe  a  distinct  nse  of  the  oonjanrtion  ov.  (10)  IDnstrate  by  oxampka.  (11) 
What  does  or  plainly  oomneot  in  this  case  ?  What  Is  aald  of  the  eqnivalont  fbr  or  tbw  em- 
ployed  in  other  laogtiagea  r 
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(12)  When  we  wish  to  ezprefls  alternation,  or  propose  a  choice  of 
aseertionB  with  ffreat&r  emphaais^  we  employ  the  word  xfthb^  before 
the  propositions,  besides  using  or  to  connect  them.  Thns,  Eithsb 
John  OR  William  is  mietahen,  (13)  Some  call  bitiisr,  when  thns  em- 
ployed, a  conjunction ;  but  it  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  a  determinative 
word,  meaning  one  of  two,  and  serves  a  purpose  similar  to  that  which 
BOTH  serves  before  co-ordinate  propositions,  members  of  propositions, 
&c.,  connected  by  and.  The  expression  in '  the  above  example  is 
equivalent  to,  Onb  of  two  things  is  asserted^  John  is  mistaken^  ob 
William  is  mistaken, 

(14)  If  what  we  believe  to  be  the  proper  sense  of  ErrHBB  were 
strictly  attended  to,  it  should  be  used  only  when  a  choice  of  two  co- 
ordinates is  proposed ;  but  the  use  of  this  word  has  been  insmsiblf 
extended  to  cases  where  there  are  more  than  two  altomatices  pro- 
posed.* Thus,  "  Either  he  is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  (^  ho  is  in  a 
jonrnoy,"  &c. 

(15)  The  word  elsb  is  sometimes  employed  with  or^  sometimes 
without  or  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  alternatives.  Thus,  William 
must  go  ioith  tM,  blsb  ImU  not  go  ^^  ob  /  mil  not  go, 

(16)  The  word  otherwise  is  also  employed  in  the  same,  way  to  con- 
nect alternatives.  Example :  We  must  govern  our  passions,  othebwisb 
toe  shall  become  the  worst  of  slates.  This  is  a  more  emphatic,  but  also 
a  more  stiff  manner  of  indicating  alternation.  Or  might  be  used  before 
OTHEBWISB,  and  consequently  both  else  and  otherwise  may  be  regarded 
as  modifications  of  or,  just  as  we  may  regard  besides^  on  the  contrary^ 
d^.,  as  modifications  of  and  and  buL 

(17)  In  like  manner  the  phrase,  in  other  words^  is  used,  sometimes 
alone,  sometimes  preceded  by  or  to  indicate  alternation  between  two 
modes  of  expressing  the  same  assertion,  in  the  same  manner  as  or  is 
employed  to  indicate  alternation  of  single  terms  or  signs.  This  may 
be  regarded  as  a  species  of  verbal  alternative  ecnneetiony  viz. :  the 


*  The  word  alternative  also  means  properly  one  of  two,  and  in  8trietne« 
ought  not  to  be  extended  to  a  greater  number;  but  we  have  ventured  to 
depart^  for  the  sake  of  oonvenience,  from  the  strict  usage. 


(15)  What  word  is  used  where  iltomatlon  it  to  b*  azprewad  wttb  emphMto?    JEsun- 
pie  f    (18)  What  do  some  call  irrHiB  when  thus  employed  ?    State  ottJeetlon. 

(14)  What  b  Mid  of  the  atrict  nae  of  either  r    Give  example  of  Ita  oae  when  there  are 
more  than  two  eo-ordinatesi 

(10)  What  Is  said  of  the  use  of  the  word  «Im  in  eoimeetlng  ahematiTear    Szamplef 

(16)  WhatofoMenoisef   Exampler    Iioriued with  oMetvtfssf 

(17)  SepeatwhatiaialdofttieQieortbephna^laolldrteartla   XBDptor 
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apedes  in  which  there  is  a  choice  presented  of  different  modes  ot  ex- 
pressing the  same  assertion^  or  a  choice  of  eqaivalentj>ropoeitions.  Ex- 
ample :  That  man  has  succeeded  in  the  world,  on,  nr  othxb  wobds,  As 
has  made  a  fortune  ;  or  simplj,  in  othbb  wobds,  As  has  made  a  /oT' 
tune, 

(18)  Ob  may  he  regarded  as  the  great  sign  of  the  alternative  com- 
bination of  propositions,  members  of  propositions  and  complements. 
Tlie  other  forms  of  expression  are  only  subsidiary. 

(19)  Ob  has  a  negative  form  nob,  and  ErrHSB  a  negative  form 
NxrrHBB.  We  mnst  make  a  remark  or  two  on  the  nse  of  these  nega- 
tive forms. 

(20)  Nob  is  sometimes  employed  as  a  connective  when  we  couple 
one  negative  proposition  to  another.  In  this  case  it  is  equivalent  to 
AND  NOT.  Thus,  John  is  not  at  home,  nob  is  his  brother  —  John  is 
not  at  home,  and  his  brother  is  not  at  horns.  That  man  has  not  got 
money,  nob  has  he  got  credit.  In  such  constructions  it  vrill  be  observed 
that  we  place  the  subject  after  the  verb.  The  poets  do  not  restrict 
themselves  to  this  mode  of  arrrangement. 

"  What  though  his  bowl 
Flames  not  with  costly  juice ;  nor  sunk  in  beds, 
Oft  of  gay  care,  he  tosses  out  the  night,"  &c. 

(21)  Neither  is  sometimes  used  in  the  same  way.  *^  They  toil  not, 
neither  do  they  spin,"  &c. 

(22)  The  more  common  and  emphatic  way  of  connecting  two  or 
more  members  of  propositions  or  complements,  in  negative  dttema- 
tion,  is  to  place  neitheb  before  the  first,  and  nob  before  the  second, 
third,  &c.,  if  there  are  more  than  two.  Examples :  Kkithsb  John  nob 
his  brother  is  at  home,  Tliat  boy  NsirnsB  reads  nob  vyrites.  "  Give 
me  neither  poverty  nor  riches."  "  I  am  persuaded  that  neither  death, 
nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  &c.,  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God." 

(28)  It  will  be  observed  that  nob  and  nbitheb nor  express  the 

negation  of  that  which  ob  and  bitixeb— ob  mdicate ;  that  is,  they 
ndude  an  alternative. 


(18)  How  maj  oe  be  regarded  f    How  other  ibrms  employed  in  ezpneaiag  etteniatlon  f 

(19)  What  ere  the  negfttiTe  forme  of  ob  and  xmm  ? 

(20)  How  is  KOB  sometimes  employed?     Ezamplee?     What  is  i«in«kod  ab<Mt  the 
arrangement?    What  is  said  of  the  poets  ?    Example?    (21)  Whatisaaidof  Hsmnai? 

(22)  What  is  the  more  conmion  and  emphatio  mode  of  connecting  mwwftere  of  pcopod- 
tlons  and  complements  in  negative  alternation  ?    Illaatnite  by  an  i»y«»»|v]^ 
(28)  Wbatohserrattoniamadalnwfawnoetotiorandifttfcir   mort 
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(24)  ObiervationB  on  the  poetical  ute  of  ob  and  nob. — ^The  poets  Qften 
employ  or  instead  of  eitheb,  and  nob  instead  of  neither  before  the 
first  of  two  alternative  propositions.*  Or  is  most  frequently  found 
employed  instead  of  either,  and  nor  instead  of  neither  in  connectiDg 
complements.    Examples : 

"  Whose  greater  power 
Or  bids  you  roar,  or  bids  your  roaring  cease." 

^*  Or  other  worlds  they  seemed,  or  happy  isles.'' 

"  Or  floating  loose,  or  stiff  with  mazy  gold." 

In  prose  this  would  be  expressed  thus.  Either  hide  you  roar^  or,  &o. 
Either  other  ttorlds  they  seemed^  or  happy  isles.  Eitiier  floating 
loose^  or  stiffs  &c. 

*'  Nor  wife,  nor  children  more  shall  he  behold, 
Nor  friends,  nor  sacred  home." 

In  prose  this  would  be  expressed  thus.  Neither  wtfe^  nob  cMldren^ 
^. 

(^5)  In  the  poets  nor  for  and  not,  not  only  often  follows  an  afflux 
mative  proposition,  but  conmienoes  a  new  sentence  or  seotioii. 

^^  Nob  less  the  palm  of  peaoe  inwreathes  thy  brow." 

"  Nor  art  thou  skilled  in  awful  schemes  alone." 

"  Nor  purpose  gay, 
Amusement,  dance,  or  song,  he  sternly  scorns." 

"  Nor  less  at  hand  the  loosened  tempest  reigns." 

In  all  these  examples  nor  commences  a  new  sentenoe,  as  well  as 
follows  affirmative  propositions. 

"For  who        *♦♦»♦♦ 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind  ?" 


*  This  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  an  imitation  of  the  Latin  usage. 
This  languAge  ezpresBes  emphatic  aliematifte  eonneetion,  by  employing  the 
same  aUemaiive  eonjunetion  before  both  propositions,  or  members  of  propo' 
sitioDS  or  oomplements.  We  may  remark  that  it  also  ezpresses  emphatie 
simple  connection  or  oombinatioD,  by  a  similar  repetition  of  the  copulative. 
Thufl^  in  Latin  Vel — vel^^  Mther — or,  Nee — aec  —  JV«<A«r— iwr,  M-^ 
•-•  Both — and. 


(94)  Mention  a  UMfe  of  oe  and  nob  peealiar  to  the  poeti.    Give  examptea 
(tf)  Daaorlba  a  poetical  nae  of  nor,  and  iUoatimte  by  ezamplM. 
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Milton  has  employed  nob  as  eqnivalent  to  not  ecer^  : 

**  For  Heaven  hides  nothing  from  thy  view, 
Nob  the  deep  tract  of  Hell." 

(26)  The  same  mode  of  punctnation  is  adopted  generally  in  alter- 
native  connection  of  discourse  as  in  simple  connection.  Propositions 
completely  expressed  are  separated  hy  a  comma.  When  memhers 
of  propositions  or  complements  take  ob  or  kob  hetween  them  the 
comma  is  generally  omitted ;  though  in  this  matter  usage  is  &r  from 
oniform,  as  will  he  seen  in  some  of  the  examples  above  in  which 
we  have  followed  the  punctuation  of  the  copies  from  whioh  we 
have  quoted.  When  several  co-ordinate  comi^ements  or  members  of 
propositions  are  connected  and  the  conjunction  suppressed,  a  oomma 
is  always  inserted.  When  alternative  names  are  connected  by  or^  the 
comma  is  usually  interposed,  as,  Alexander^  or  PaHs, 

ExEBOisES  I.,  n.,  &c. — Furnish  examples  of  propositions  connected 
by  OB  and  by  eithsb— ob  ;  of  the  members  of  propositions — sub- 
jects and  predicates  so  connected  ;  and  of  complements  so  connected. 

(27)  Ykt  appears  to  be  sometimes  employed  in  connecting  co-or- 
dinate propositions  either  alone  or  in  connection  with  and^  hut^  nor, 
&c.  We  believe,  that,  generally,  in  such  cases  it  indicates  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  c<mc^ve  proposition.  {See  §  188 :  5.)  For  example,  ^^  I  have 
smitten  thee  with  blasting  and  mildew,  &c.,  tet  have  ye  not  returned 
unto  me^*  -*  ^iuZthouoh  /  have  done  thisy  ye  Jiave  not  returned  unto  me, 

A  similar  remark  might,  perhaps,  be  made  in  reference  to  the  word 
itUlf  when  it  apparently  serves  as  the  connective  of  co-ordinates. 
Bat  most  generally  this  latter  when  placed  thus  between  oo-ordinttes 
modifies  some  word  in  the  latter  proposition. 

(28)  There  are  certain  forms  of  expression  employed  to  introduce 
explanatory  matter,  such  as  to  wit,  tidbuobt,  usually  ex|Hressed  in 
writing  by  the  contraction  viz.;  and  namely.  These  may  all  be  re- 
garded as  a  species  of  conjunctive  contracted  propositions.  In  analysis 
they  may  be  designated  conjunctive  phrases  used  to  introduce  an  ex- 
planation or  enumeration  of  particulars.  They  are  equivalent  to  sooh 
INTopositions  as  the  following ;  /  state  ptwtieulare  to  help  you  to  kmem^ 
or  that  you  may  see  for  yourself ^  I  give  you  names^  or  the  names  ate, 
or  hy  name  they  cure,  or  the  like.  To  these  we  may  84d  et  eaUta^ 
oommonly  written,  iSec,  which  indicates  the  conneotion  or  additioB 
of  unnamed  particulars  similar  to  those  just  enumerated. 

(26)  Ten  what  I0  aald  of  the  interpunctloxi  of  titemaUYm. 

(87)  What  Is  said  of  the  me  of  tr  in  oonnectiiig  oo-ordlnate  propQdttnsf 

(98)  What  la  aald  of  to  wit,  ymsuoir,  kjljult,  and  Aol  f 
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$149.  (1)  We  have  already,  in  treating  of  simple  propositiona, 
given  the  rule  of  agreement,  or  of  concord^  as  the  grammarians  call  it, 
between  yerbs  and  subject  nouns  of  the  singular  and  plural  forms  and 
of  different  persons ;  namely  that  the  verb  and  subject  must  be  of  the 
same  number  and  person.  (2)  Some  further  rules  of  concord  become 
necessary  in  certain  cases  of  combined  construction,  when  two  or  more 
subject  nouns  having  common  predicates  are,  for  the  sake  of  abbrevia- 
tion, connected  by  conjunctions  and  the  predicate  expressed  once  for 
them  all  together.  (3)  When  two  or  more  subjects  are  embraced  in 
this  manner  under  one  common  predicate,  they  are  generally  such  as 
are  connected  by  tlie  copulative  and  or  the  alternatives  or  or  nob. 
(4)  In  rare  cases,  indeed,  but  is  employed  between  two  subjects,  but 
tlien  the  verb  manifestly  applies  only  to  the  last  subject,  and  is  sup- 
pressed after  the  first.  The  same  rule  may  be  given  for  such  cases  of 
adversative  construction  as  for  alternative  construction.  The  facts,  so 
far  as  regards  the  form  of  the  verb  agree,  though  we  should  rather,  in 
the  cases  of  adversative  connection,  explain  the  construction,  as  we 
have  just  said,  by  saying  that  there  is  a  suppression  or  ellipsis  of  the 
verb  after  the  first  subject.  The  following  example  will  serve  as  a 
model  of  the  kind  of  construction  which  we  mean ;  Not  intercity  but 
duty  HAS  determined  his  choice. 

Leaving  out  these  rare  cases  of  adversative  construction  to  be 
treated  as  cases  of  the  ellipsis  or  suppression  of  a  verb,  or,  if  the  read- 
er chooses,  to  be  brought  under  the  rule  for  alternative  subjects,  we 
proceed  to  lay  down  rules  applying  to  the  case  of  subjects  united  by 
the  copulative  and  of  subjects  united  by  the  alternative  conjunc- 
tion. (6)  The  subjects  may  be  all  singular,  or  second,  they 
may  be  all  plural,  or  third,  they  may  be  some  singular,  and  some 
plural.  (6)  Omitting  the  case  when  all  the  subjects  are  plural, 
because  this  manifestly  comes  under  Rule  I.,  given  in  reference  to  the 
agreement  of  verbs  and  subjects  in  simple  propositions,  we  have  only 
to  do  with  the  cases  where  all  the  subjects  are  singular,  or  some  sin- 
gular and  some  plural.  (7)  These  cases  need  not  be  considered  dis- 
tinctly in  giving  a  rule  for  subjects  connected  by  the  copulative,  as  it 

$  149.  (1)  Repeat  tlio  reference  to  a  rule  of  concord  already  given.  (8)  In  reference  to 
what  cases  do  fkrthcrmles  become  necosaary  t  (8)  How  are  several  subjects  embraced  un- 
der one  assertion  osaally  connected  ?  (4)  Tell  what  is  said  of  constractlons  with  hut  em- 
ployed between  two  subjeota.    Give  an  example. 

^  £namerate  three  distinct  cases  of  the  combination  of  sabjects.  (0)  Which  of  than 
eases  may  be  left  out  of  consideration,  and  why  ?  (7)  Is  it  necessary  to  consider  these  cases 
distinctly  in  giving  a  rule  for  the  concord  of  verbs  with  subject*  eonoected  by  the  oopol*- 
dvef    QireftretaoQ. 
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makefl  no  differenoe  whether  these  snbJectB  are  all  nngolar,  or  partly 
singular,  partly  plnral.  Two  subjects,  though  both  singular,  when 
oonpled  together  and  both  embriced  under  the  same  assertion,  form 
a  plural  and  require  a  plural  verb.  This  fiict  may  be  expressed  thus 
as  a  rule  of  concord. 

Rule  IV. — (8)  When  an  assertion  is  made  by  a  single  verb  in 
reference  to  two  or  more  subjects  conjointly,  the  plural  form  of  the 
verb  is  employed  ;  as,  Integrity  and  industry  desbrvb  9uece$9. 
Pride  and  poverty  are  ill  assorted  companions,  (a) 

This  rule  of  course  applies  whether  the  eopulattM  is  employed  or 
suppressed.    Example  of  suppression : 

"  Love,  wonder,  joy  alternately  alarm.^^ 

(9)  We  need  not  give  a  rule  in  English  for  the  case  in  which  sub- 
jects connected  by  the  copulative  are  of  different  persons,  since  the 
plural  form  of  all  our  verbs  is  always  the  same  for  all  three  per- 
sons, (b) 

Exercises  I.,  II.,  &c. — ^Tlie  learner  will  furnish  examples  of  propo- 
sitions having  a  plurality  of  subjects  in  simple  connection. 

Note  (a). — It  is  only  when  the  aseertion  is  made  of  the  singular  subjects 
eonjoiiitly  that  this  rule  appliea  There  are  cases  in  which  asd  (as  well  ts 
but)  is  employed  between  two  subjects,  and  yet  the  aseertion  does  not  apply 
to  both  but  only  to  one  of  the  subjects.  Thus^  JbAn,  and  not  James,  s  to 
blame. 

Sometimes  two  nouns  connected  by  the  copulative,  express  but  one  single 
subject,  in  which  case  the  verb  is  of  the  singular  number ;  ae^  This  great 
philosopher  and  good  man  lives  in  poverty. 

Similar  to  this  is  the  case  when  an  author  employs  two  nouns  of  kindred 
meaning,  to  express  more  fully  a  single  conception ;  tus,  "  Their  safe^  and 
welfare  is  most  concerned." 

Some  writers  seem  to  have  imitated  the  Latin  and  Greek  authors,  who 
often  make  the  verb  accord  in  number  and  person  with  the  last  subject,  and 
leave  it  to  be  supplied  with  the  others.  We  do  not  condemn  this  practice 
as  inconsistent  with  auy  general  fixed  principle  or  law  of  langrnage.  If  it 
were  a  usage  universally  adopted  in  such  cases,  to  make  the  verb,  when 
there  are  two  or  more  subjects^  agree  invariably  with  the  last>  and  leave  it 
to  the  party  addressed  to  supply  it  in  its  proper  form  with  the  rest*  the 
grammarian  would  have  no  reason  to  object  But  general  good  usage  does 
not  in  our  language  sanction  this  mode  of  expression.  The  employment  of 
the  plural  form  of  the  verb,  in  all  cases  where  the  assertion  embraces  two 


(8)  Sepeat  Birue  IT. 

(9)  Whjr  is  no  rule  neoonarj  when  ttie  snttteots  are  of  diflbrentptnonst. 
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distiDct  subjeots,  is  so  completely  established  that  eyerj  tTro  in  grammar  it 
readj  to  detect  and  condemn  as  blunders  all  aberrations  from  this  fixed 
usage.  We  recommend  in  such  cases  conformitj  to  the  general  custom  of 
the  language.  But  when  men  of  education  have  chosen,  on  some  occasions^ 
to  adopt  a  mode  of  construction  not  uncommon  in  the  most  respectable 
Oreek  and  Latin  dassics,  we  think  it  improper  to  regard  such  yariations 
from  the  ordinary  construction  as  blunders.  The  grammarian  steps  out  of 
his  p1aoe«  as  we  haye  had  occasion  before  to  observe,  when  he  attempts  to 
legislate  in  regard  of  language.  His  business  is  to  investigate  and  describe 
the  usages  of  language,  and  to  account  for  them,  if  he  can ;  but  not  to  dic- 
tate what  they  ought  to  be.  He  may  with  propriety  distinguish  anomalous 
and  clumsy,  or  otherwise  objectionable  foiins  of  expression,  and  caution  the 
learner  against  imitating  them,  though  they  may  be  found  in  writers  of  the 
highest  celebrity ;  but  he  ought  not  to  stigmatize  as  blunders  forms  which 
have  obtained  the  sanction  of  reputable  usage. 

Some  examples  may  be  found  in  respectable  authors^  of  a  singvlar  noun 
connected  with  others  by  the  preposition  with  taking  the  plural  form  of  the 
verb ;  as  il^  for  example,  we  were  to  say,  John  toith  his  brothers  arx  going 
to  the  eauniry.    We  would  not  imitate  this  model  of  construction. 

Tenses  connected  together  should  be  all  of  the  'same  /orm,  whether 
mmpUf  emphatic,  or  progressive.  Thus,  The  man  katb  and  drinxs^  or  The 
man  is  sating  and  (is)  DiUNKiMa  Dobb  he  kat  and  (does  he)  DBnnc,  or  li 
he  eating  and  drinking.  Verbs  of  different  times,  however,  are  often  con- 
nected by  the  oopulative  in  the  same  constmction  ;  John  abrivxd  this  morn- 
ing, and  WILL  GO  awat  this  evening.  The  tense  to  be  used  must  be  deter- 
mined by  the  sense,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  functions  which  each  tense 
performs ;  not  by  the  connection. 

JfcTE  (b), — In  languages  which  have  distinct  forms  for  the  several  plund 
person^  the  rule  is  the  same  as  when  individuals  of  different  persons  are 
united  under  the  same  plural  .pronoun.  If  one  of  two  or  more  individuals 
performs  the  part  of  the  first  person,  (namely,  that  of  speaker,)  the  plural 
pronoun  is  the  first  person,  and  the  plural  verb  is^  of  course,  the  same  per- 
son. Again,  if  of  two  or  more  individuals  ona  performs  the  part  of  the 
second  person,  (the  party  addressed,)  and  the  rest  the  part  of  third  person^ 
(that  is,  of  parties  only  spoken  of^  the  plural  pronoun  is  the  second  person, 
and  the  verb,  of  course,  is  of  the  same  person.  The  pronouns  and  verbs 
are  of  the  third  person  plural,  when  all  the  individual  subjects  represented 
by  the  pronouns  are  only  spoken  of — ^that  is,  in  other  words^  when  both  the 
speaker  and  the  party  addressed  are  excluded. 

BuLE  V. — (10)  When  two  or  more  singular  subjects  are  con- 
nected by  the  alternative  conjunction  or,  the  verb  employed  is  of 

(10)  BspeakBuuY. 
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the  singular  form;  as,  James  or  WtlUam  is  ^omg  to  mecompanf 
me.  That  the  verb  should  be  singular  follows  from  the  hct  that 
the  assertion  applies  only  to  one  of  the  subjects,  not  to  botL 

Rule  YL— (11)  When  two  or  more  singular  subjects  are  con- 
nected by  the  negative  alternative  nor,  the  verb  employed  is  of  the 
singular  form,  as.  Neither  James  nor  William  is  about  to  accompany 
m£, 

(12)  In  this  case,  though  the  verb  is  of  the  singular  form,  the  nega> 
tion  applies  to  both  subjects.  It  is  denied  that  either  one  or  other  is 
about  to  accompany  me.  The  assertion  is  to  be  regarded  as  made  of 
the  two  subjects  separately  viewed,  or  as  suppressed  in  the  first,  and 
to  be  supplied  from  the  second  proposition. 

There  arc  exceptions  found  to  these  two  rules ;  but  they  are  rare 
in  English,  and  not  to  be  imitated. 

RiTLE  Vn. — (13)  When  two  subjects,  the  one  singular,  the  other 
plural,  are  connected  in  the  same  assertion  by  or  or  by  nor,  if  the 
latter  is  plural,  the  plural  form  of  the  verb  is  employed ;  if  the  lat- 
ter, on  the  contrary,  is  singular,  the  verb  is  singular.  This  is  when 
<he  verb  follows  the  subjects,  which  is  generally  the  case ;  if  not  it 
agrees  with  the  nearest  subject. 

In  other  words,  when  two  subjects,  the  one  singular,  the  other 
plural,  are  connected  in  the  same  assertion  by  the  conjunctions  or 
or  nor,  the  verb  is  of  the  number  of  the  nearest  subject  For  ex- 
ample. Either  the  maeter  or  his  servants  are  to  blame.  Either  the 
servants  or  the  master  is  to  blame.  Neither  the  master  nor  tks 
servants  are  to  blame.  Neither  the  servants  nor  the  master  is  to 
blame. 

(14)  We  are  not  certain  that  as  regards  this  last  rule  examples  of  a 
contrary  usage  may  not  be  found  in  reputable  authors,  but  we  believe 
that  it  may  be  followed  with  safety  in  all  cases. 

(15)  When  subjects  of  different  persons  are  connected  by  or  or  nob 
it  is  more  difficult  to  settle  the  usage.    Most  of  the  grammarians  agree 


(11)  Repeat  RuLB  VL,  with  example. 

(12)  Repeat  the  remark  about  the  extent  of  the  negation  in  this  case.    Anj  ezeeptioDt 
ta  the  two  preceding  rales  ? 

(18)  Repeat  Rtruc  VII.,  particularly  the  second  form  of  it  with  exunploe. 

(14)  What  is  said  of  exceptions  ? 

(10)  What  is  the  opinion  of  meet  gtamnuolaDi  tn  referenoe  to  the  concord  of  mht  with 
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that  the  verb  shonld  be  of  the  same  person  with  the  nearest  subject; 
that  18,  with  the  last,  except  in  some  few  instances  in  which  the  verb 
precedes  the  subject  noans.  (16)  Others  contend  that  all  construc- 
tions with  a  single  verb  applied  to  subjects  alternatively  connected  of 
variant  persons  or  variant  numbers  shonld  be  avoided.  (17)  But  the 
fact  is,  they  have  not  been  avoided,  but  have  been  used  by  good 
authors.  (18)  Generally  speaking  the  practice  is  the  same  in  regard 
of  variant  persons  as  variant  numbers ;  namely,  the  verb  is  made  to 
agree  with  the  nearest.  (19)  The  employment  of  singular  and  plural 
alternative  subjects  to  the  same  verb,  it  seems  to  us  may  be  always 
practised  with  propriety  according  to  Rin.K  VII. ;  but  the  use  of  dif- 
ferent persons  in  this  kind  of  elliptical  construction  is  sometimes  ex- 
cessively awkward.  (20)  Whenever  this  happens  it  is  advisable  to 
repeat  the  verb  with  each  subject,  and  complete  both  propositions. 
Thus,  instead  of  Either  the  hoy  or  1  am  wrong^  we  may  better  complete 
the  construction  and  say.  Either  the  hoy  is  wrong,  or  I  am  wrong. 
With  this  explanation  we  may  give  as. 

Rule  VIIL — (21)  When  subjects  of  different  persons  are  con- 
nected alternatively  in  the  same  assertion,  the  verb  agrees  in  person 
with  the  nearest  subject 

ExBBOiSEs  I.,  II.,  <fcc. — Furnish  examples  to  fllustrate  Rules  V., 

VI.,  vn.,  vni. 

§  160.  We  here  add  some  additional  explanation  of  the  use  of  but  equiva- 
lent to  only,  drawn  partly  from  Mr.  H.  Tooke.  We  oommenoe  by  sekctiug 
two  examples  (furnished  by  Mr.  Tooke)  from  Chauoer,  of  the  fidl  conttmo* 
tion  with  the  negative  expressed. 

"For  myn  entent  is  wot  but  to  play." 

"That  I  may  have  nat  (not)  but  ray  meate  and  drinke." 

**  We  ahould  now  say  my  intent  i$  but  to  pU^,"  Ac  We  add  two  more  ex- 
amples  from  Chaucer. 

*  AH  w*  18  BUT  eonseil  to  virginitee.** 

**  For  gentillesse  n*  is  but  the  renommee 
Of  their  aunceetrea,  for  hir  (their)  high  bountee,"  Ac 


sat^eets  of  diflBmnt  penona  comi«etad  hj  os  or  iroB  f  (16)  What  do  others  think  f  C17) 
What  hM  in  fiKt  happened  already  In  tlie  use  of  language?  (18)  Repeat  what  has  ham 
the  general  practice  as  to  concord.  (19)  What  opinion  is  asserted  by  the  author  f  (SO) 
What  advice  is  given,  when  the  connection  of  subjects  of  dllferent  persons  leads  to  awkwwd 
tbnoB  of  expression  f 
^)  B^eat  Buu  YIH. 
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W«  ahoold  now  a^,  "All  U mn eoumt^l  to  mrgiidty;  and  Otni^Umm  u 
BUT  the  rtu)w%  Ae.    N'  is  *«  Ne  is  «•  is  not 

"  The  omission  of  the  negative  before  but,**  aays  H.  Tooke^  "  tboogfa  noiw 
yerj  common,  is  one  of  the  most  blamable  and  oorrapt  ablneviatioiis  of 
eonstruction  which  is  used  in  our  language,**  dw. 

Dr.  Noah  Webster  8ay8»  "  This  use  of  6m<  is  a  modem  innovation."  The 
term  "  modem "  is  rather  vague.  We  shall  not  therefore  venture  to  eon- 
tradict  Dr.  Webster's  assertion.  We  state  the  &ct^  that  but  was  employed 
in  the  manner  described  above,  the  manner  to  which  Dr.  Webster  refisn^ 
before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centnrj.  We  find  liut  thns  employed  m 
Tyndale's  version,  1684;  Granmer^a^  1589,  and  in  the  Geneva  version,  1557. 
We  give  T^ndale's  translation  of  Hark  fi :  28,  already  quoted,  as  an  example 
from  the  authorized  version.  "For  ehe  thought:  yf  I  maye  but  tonehe  hit 
dothea^**  <bo.  We  find  examples  of  this  use  even  as  early  as  the  ibarteenth 
century.  **  But  that  ligt  tlung  of  oure  tribulacioun  that  lastlth  now  but  as 
it  were  bi  a  momente^"  Ac,  Widi^  1880.  llie  following  are  from  Wiclif'i 
eotemporary,  Chaucer: 

"  Now,  sire^  quod  she^  but  o  (one)  word  er  I  ga" 

Cant  TEdea^  line  7438. 
We  have  noted  another  example,  but  have  lost  the  reference : 

"  Which  that  am  but  lorne," 

^m  am  but  lost  »  only  lost 

Dr.  Webster  may  well  say  that  this  use  is  '^  perhaps  too  firmly  eitab- 
lished  to  be  corrected.**  He  adds,  '^  The  common  people  in  America  retain 
the  original  correct  phrase,  usually  employing  a  negative.  Tbey  do  not 
aay,  I  have  but  one.  On  the  other  hand,  they  say,  I  have  not  but  one,"  (pro- 
nounced I  haven't  but  one);  *'that  is^  I  have  not  except  one—except  onc^ 
and  I  have  none."     Webtt.  Diet,,  art  But 

It  might  possibly  be  objected  to  this  explanation  of  the  use  of  but  equiya- 
lent  to  <m/y,  that;  if  we  introduce  the  negative  before  but  thus  used,  the 
sense  is  in  some  coses  entirely  changed.  Thus,  we  say,  ffe  can  but /ail  in  hit 
attempt,  and  ffe  canNOT  but  faU  in  his  attempt  The  first  expression  is 
equivalent  to,  ffe  can  oNLT/at7,  fvothing  more  ;  the  last  to.  He  can  do  nothing 
elee  but  must  fail  (so  &r  as  the  opinion  of  the  speaker  is  oonoemedX  in  his 
attempt. 

The  objection  drawn  from  such  examples  as  this  is  not  we  think,  insu- 
perable. We  can  readily  imagine  that  after  the  suppression  of  the  negative 
originally  used,  had  become  idiomatic,  and  had  been  forgotten,  it  was  found 
convenient  to  give  some  of  these  idiomatic  expressions  a  negative  form. 
This  seems  to  us  the  probable  history  of  the  usage  on  which  the  snpposed 
objection  rests.  To  illustrate  by  an  example,  when  the  proposition,  ffe  can 
but  fail  in  the  attempt,  had  become  idiomatic— the  received  formula  to  ex- 
press, ffe  can  oxlt  Jail  in  the  attmnpt,  there  would  appear  no  objeetioo  to 
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affix  the  partiele  not  to  can  for  the  purpoee  of  expreiniig^  He  eannoi  {do  antf 
thing)t  or  he  can  do  nothing  only /at/.  Both  forms  of  expression  may  be 
regarded  as  idiomatic  and  elliptical,  and  as  expressing  a  sense  which  could 
scarcely  be  ascertained  by  a  mere  reference  to  the  ordinary  laws  of  language.  * 
We  must  in  addition  have  recourse  to  the  history  of  the  language,  if  we 
would  trace  such  usages  successfully.  In  such  cases,  the  wJiole  expression 
has  come,  by  conventional  usage,  to  bear  a  meaning  which  is  not  to  be  dis- 
covered by  ascertaining  the  proper  import  of  the  several  words  and  their 
cansirttetion.  .This  seems  to  us  the  proper  description  of  idiomatic  expres- 
sions. In  forming  all  such,  the  laws  of  language — ^the  fixed  principles  which 
have  generally  guided  its  development — ^have  been  held  in  abeyance^  and  a 
conventional  sanction  has  been  given  to  the  products  of  accident^  or  of  the 
caprice  of  fashion. 

We  see  no  reason,  because  of  such  examples  as  that  now  considered,  for 
refusing  to  acquiesce  in  the  account  of  this  singular  use  of  the  word  but 
given  by  Mr.  Tooke,  and  sanctioned  by  Dr.  Webster  and  other  lexicogra- 
phers and  grammarians.  We  cannot  give  the  same  ready  acquiescence,  as 
will  be  seen  presently,  to  some  other  opinions  advanced  by  Mr.  Tooke  in 
nsference  to  this  word. 

§  151.  The  word  but  performs  such  important  and  various  and  appa- 
rently dissimilar  functions  in  our  language,  that  it  has  given  occasion  to 
much  speculation  among  grammarians  and  philologists.  For  these  reasons^ 
we  subjoin  a  few  additional  observations^  in  which  we  shall  attempt  to  trace 
the  steps  by  which  it  has  made  the  transition  from  the  earliest  use,  with 
which  we  are  acquainted,  to  that  which  is  apparently  its  latest,  and,  cer- 
tainly, its  most  common  use  at  the  present  time.  We  are  the  more  induced 
to  do  this,  because  the  accounts  commonly  given  of  the  origin  of  the  adver- 
sative and  exceptive  uses  of  but  do  not  appear  to  us  completely  satisfoetory. 
We  cannot  acquiesce  in  some  of  the  rash  conclusions  which  Mr.  H.  Tooke 
defends  in  his  usual  dictatorial  manner.  We  shall  subject  his  reasonings  to 
a  brief  examination,  reject  what  appears  to  us  inconclusive,  and  endeavor  to 
trace  the  probable  history  of  the  transition  from  the  exceptive  to  the  adver- 
sative use  of  this  very  important  word. 

The  word  but  was  employed  in  the  earliest  times  in  a  sense  distinct  from 
any  in  which  it  is  now  employed.  It  seems  to  have  been  nearly  equivalent 
to  withautt  and  to  have  had  a  just  claim  to  be  considered  a  preposition. 

Mr.  Tooke,  in  his  attempt  to  establish  a  distinction  between  bvi  and  bot, 
has  furnished  a  host  of  examples  of  this  apparently  original  use^of  btU  from 
Gawin  Douglas's  Translation  of  the  Eneid.  We  give  a  few  of  these  examples 
in  the  briefest  manner  consistent  with  our  purpose,  and  refer  the  inquisitive 
reader  to  the  Diversions  of  Purley  (article  on  the  word  but),  for  the  passagea 
in  connection  with  these  examples. 

**  Ihare  is  gret  substance  ordanit  the  but  doni* 
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In  modern  EngUah^  Tkmre  U  ffreai  iuhtttmet  (wMltfa,  fortime)  orcbtiMif  (de- 
creed) to  ihee  waamn  dotibL 

**  And  als  monj  Djditee  but  stemeys  leme." 
^^  And  09  many  nigkU  without  Har-liffht 

"  Before  Eneas  feite  stude,  but  delay." 
-a  Before  jEneai  feet  stood  wrmoor  delay.** 

"  Bot  of  the  bargaDe  maid  end,  but  delay." 

We  have  followed  the  pointmg  of  Mr.  Taylor^a  edition  of  4he  DiyerBoiu 
oC  Purley.  We  see  no  reason,  however,  for  using  the  comma  in  the  last  two 
eixamplesi  if  it  is  unDecessary  in  the  first  twa 

In  all  these  passages  but  ia  employed,  like  a  preposition,  before  nngle 
nouns.  It  connects  a  toord'Complementf  not  a  propotitionrcompUment  Mr. 
Tooke  draws  no  distinction  between  this  use  of  but  and  its  still  current  use; 
to  express  exception.  No  doubt«  the  two  uses  are  allied,  and  we  beliere  the 
present  exceptive  use  has  originated  from  the  more  an<aent  use  exhibited 
above.  Still  there  is  a  marked  transition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  Id  nei 
one  of  these  passages  could  except  or  tave  be  substituted  for  but,  as  thtey  en 
generally,  if  not  universally  for  but  exceptive.  Compare  with  these  exam- 
ples»  John  kcu  learnt  cJl  his  lessons  but  one.  "  All  but  the  wakeful  night- 
ingale."    Here  but  is  manifestly  equivalent  to  except^  save. 

Examples  of  the  use  of  but  similar  to  those  above  from  Gawin  Douglas 
are,  we  believe,  to  be  found  chiefly  in  Scotch  authors.  This  use  is  rarely 
Ibnnd  in  the  writers  of  South  Britain,  of  even  the  earliest  date. 

Mr.  Tookc  has  attempted  to  prove  that  bvt  adversative,  employed  to 
connect  a  proposition  in  some  respect  opposed  to  the  tenor  of  the  preceding 
discourse,  is  a  word  entirely  distinct  from  but  employed  for  the  other  pur- 
poses above  mentioned;  and  his  conclusions  in  reference  to  this  matter 
have  been  followed  by  many  since  his  time,  apparently  without  much  exano- 
ibation.  This  adversative  but  is,  according  to  Mr.  Tooke*s  view,  the  im- 
perative of  an  Anglo-Saxon  verb  botan  to  boot,  and  was  spelled  bot ;  where- 
as ivl  is  the  imperative  of  be-utan,  to  be  out.  In  reference  to  Mr.  Loeke, 
he  remarks,  "  It  was  the  corrupt  use  of  this  one  word  (but)  in  modem  Eog^ 
Ush,  for  two  words  (box  and  but)  originally  (in  the  Anglo-Saxon)  very 
different  in  signification,  though  (by  repeated  abbreviation  and  corruption) 
approaching  in  sound,  which  chiefly  misled  him."  By  this  passage  we 
mi^t  be  led  to  conclude  that  bot,  distinct  from  6^  is  found  employed  as  a 
Migunotion  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  language.  The  word  bot  or  bote  meaning 
boot,  advantage,  remedy,  is  indeed  found  in  Anglo-Saxon  employed  as  a  noun. 
But  we  doubt  whether  this  word  was  ever  used  alone  in  Anglo-Saxon  or 
old  English,  as  a  connective.  (To  bote,  is  sometimes  used  to  mean  moreover,) 
As  to  the  verb  botan,  and  its  imperative  bot  or  bote,  we  can  find  no  reason 
to  believe  that  they  ever  existed,  except  in  the  imaginations  of  Mr.  Took* 
and  some  of  his  foUowcrs. 
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W«  mspeti  that  6o<  in  Gawin  Dongks  is  onlj  ftTatiatioii  in  ipelling; 
the  orthography  of  those  times  heing,  aa  Mr.  Tooke  himself  admits^  Terj  nn- 
aettled.  ^  Mr.  Bichardaon  in  his  dictionary  has  giyen  examples  of  bot  and  boU 
from  Robert  of  Qlouoester  and  others;  but  in  thesa  examples  tliere  is  no 
distinction  maintained  between  inU  and  boi  or  bote.  Bot  and  boU  are  used 
on  seyeral  occasion^  when  the  sense  is  plainly  btUan,  except  Ab,  for  ex- 
ample^ 

**Ne  that  no  man  ys  wurthe  to  be  ycluped  (called)  Kyng. 

Bote  the  heye  king  of  heuene/'  Ac 
"That  in  all  the  lond  sold  be  no  king  bot  he,** 

Bote  and  bot  are  plainly  here  employed  for  btU »  except^  and  not  for  the 
adyersative  but  Such  examples  show  that  the  aathont,  to  whom  Mr.  Tooke 
aa4  Mr.  Richardson  appeal,  are  not  to  be  relied  on  to  establish  the  different 
origin  of  tlie  adyersative  but,  and  but  i—  without  and  except,  since  they  spell 
the  word  in  all  these  senses  indifferently  bot  or  bote  or  buL  Mr.  Richardson 
himself  as  well  as  the  authors  whom  he  quotes^  seems  to  confound  these 
meanings  of  but,  which  he  meant  to  separate.  He  has  arranged  one,  if  not 
two,  examples  under  but  or  bot,  which  should  have  been,  on  his  principlee^ 
placed  under  but.  We  refer  to  the  citations  from  Holland,  PImU,  dEO., 
and  from  Feltham.  The  last  is  perhaps  doubtful  See  Riehardton^t  Diet 
Art  But 

Examples  of  butan  or  buton  used  in  the  adversative  sense  of  our  modem 
but  are  not^  we  suspect,  to  be  found  in  Anglo-Saxon.  The  oonnection  which 
we  expicas  by  but  adyersatiye  seems  to  haye  been  expresMd  inyariably 
in  that  language  by  ac  ;  neyer  by  bot,  as  an  incautious  reader  of  the  Diyer- 
sions  of  Purley  might  be  led  to  suppose.  No  trace  of  ac  thna  used  (except.it  Is 
in  eke)  remains  in  our  language.  Its  place  seems  to  haye  been  suppUed  not 
by  bot  from  botan — the  inyention  of  Mr.  Tooke— but  by  an  tnsMui&If  «9- 
tennion  of  the  exceptiye  but  The  transition  from  the  exeeptiye  nse  of  bui 
to  but  adyersatiye,  in  cases  where  it  has  the  greatest  force,  does  not  ^pear  to 
tM  so  yiolent  as  Mr.  Tooke  represents  it,  Let  us  take  for  example  that  pas- 
sage in  the  116th  Psalm ;  "They  haye  monthly  but  they  ^)eak  not,  eyes  haye 
they,  but  they  see  not>'*  Ac.  The  transition  from  flie  exceptive  to  the  use 
here  found  does  not  seem  to  us  much  wider  than  from  the  use  equiyalent  to 
the  preposition  mthout  to  the  exceptive  sense.  And  yet  Mr.  Tooke  thinks 
these  BO  much  alike  that  he  does  not  recognise  them  as  distinct  By  hU  ex- 
ceptiye we  except  a  complementary  word,  by  but  adyersatiye  a  propositiaau 
The  first,  in  other  words,  indicates  an  exception  yrom  a  propoeiiion,  the  latter 
an  exception  from  the  discourse— ^/inom  the  train  of  thought  Mr.  Tooke 
seems  to  us  to  haye  been  led,  by  his  attempt  to  support  a  foregone  eondusioi^ 
to  rob  but  adyersatiye  of  an  essential  part  of  its  signifioanee.  It  fits  his  pur- 
pose to  make  it  mean  only  add,  and  in  tl^  way  he  has  entirely  destroyed 
all  diitinotioa  between  this  wor4  and  4911. 
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It  mmy  be  added  tliat  Mr.  Tooke  adnuto  that  ancient  anthon  haTe  not 
eoDBistently  obienred  the  distinction  between  boi  and  bvt  He  eonlieeMt 
that  no  trace  of  it  can  be  found  in  Cbanoer,  and  we  can  find  none  in^lX^diTs 
New  Testament^  printed  by  Bagster  from  a  good  mannscript 

We  certainly  see  no  necessity  for  the  high-handed  oonrse  pursued  by 
Mr.  Tooke  in  order  to  account  for  the  distinction  between  hui  adyersative 
and  but  exoeptiye.  But  we  do  not  presume  to  pronounce  a  positiye  opinioa 
We  leaye  the  question  to  be  settled  by  those  who  possess  sufficient  acquaint- 
ance with  Anglo-Saxon,  and  old  English  literature^  in  which  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  be  yersed.  We  regard  Mr.  Tooke's  rash  and  confident  tpee  dixit  as 
of  no  weight  in  the  case  before  us^  and  consider  the  question  open  for  dis- 
cussion. 

In  the  mean  time  we  haye  traced  the  transition  of  but  from  one  meaning 
to  another,  so  far  as  we  haye  been  able  to  do  it  by  the  helps  aooeodble  tcf  us. 
To  sum  up  the  results  we  haye, 

Ist  But  -a  WriHoirr.  This  is  likely  the  primary  use  of  this  word,  and 
likely  enough,  as  H.  Tooke  and  others  allege,  both  the  Anglo-Saxon  butmi 
or  biUon  and  this  are  the  imperatiye  be-utan  of  betm^an.  It  is  now  found 
almost  exdusiyely  in  the  older  Scotch  writers,  and  is^  perhaps^  the  same 
word  still  used  adverbially  in  the  colloquial  Scotch  in  the  expression  gasng 
BOT— "go  out. 

2d.  But  —  Except.  This  meaning,  like  the  last^  is  usually  traced  to  the 
original  sense  of  the  compound  be-utan^  be  out «  exeept  Both  these  mean- 
ings are  expressed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  by  buian  or  buton, 

8d.  But  ^  Only.  This  is  the  same  as  the  last  when  the  negatiTe  is  sup- 
plied.   So  iar  we  accept  the  account  giyen  by  Mr.  Tooke  A  Ca 

4th.  But  Adversative,  This  indicates,  as  we  haye  already  shown,  the 
addition  or  connection  of  something  yariant  from  what  precedes;  or  perhaps 
we  may  venture  to  say  an  exception,  in  reference  to  the  train  of  the  dbcourBC, 
whereas  but  in  the  second  sense  indicates  an  exception  in  reference  to  the 
pi'oposition  in  which  it  is  employed. 

There  remains  a  point  yet  to  be  settled.  With  what  class  of  words  «h^ll 
we  arrange  but  Exceptive  f  When  employed  in  the  first-mentioned  manner 
as  equiyalent  to  without,  the  Anglo-Saxon  grammarians  call  it  a  preposition, 
and  class  it  with  those  which  take  after  them  a  datiye  case ;  with  this  use 
we  haye  nothing  to  do  in  thb  place,  as  it  is  long  since  entirely  obselete. 

But  exceptive  has  also  been  recognised  by  many  of  our  late  grammariani^ 
iBd  by  some  lexicographers  as  a  preposition.  But  if  b%U  exceptiye  is  a  pre- 
position, it  should,  according  to  the  definition  which  these  same  grammarians 
giye  of  a  preposition,  take  the  noun  which  it  connects  always  in  the  aeoeusatiye 
ease.  This  we  think  it  neyer  does^  according  to  the  most  reputable  usage  of 
the  language^  except  when  the  aooosatiye  which  follows  is  plainly  the  objee- 
tiye  modification  of  a  yerb  suppressed.  For  example^,we  consider,  Thtre  i% 
nobody  h§re  but  I,  the  true  eonstrnetioD,  and  not»  Tktre  u  naiboiif  ktr^  wot 
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Wlien  this  expresrion  is  fully  developed,  it  would  be,  There  U  nobody 
here  but  /  am  here  «■  except  I  am  here.  When  the  verb  snppreflaed  is  an 
active  .yerb,  and  the  noun  after  but  would,  if  the  verb  were  supplied,  stand 
to  it  in  the  relation  of  objective  modification,  we  place  this  noun  in  the  ac- 
cusative thufl^  /  tato  nobody  but  him  s=  /  taw  nobody  6u/,  or,  except  I  eaw  him. 
That  is,  leaw  nobody  bb  our  I  eawhim.  In  this  form  leawhim  is  subject  to 
the  conjunctive  verb  bb  out. 

We  believe  that  examples  may  be  found  in  reputable  authors  of  the  use 
of  an  accusative  dependent  on  but  alone ;  but  we  think  thej  are  not  to  be 
imitated.  We  subjoin  a  few  examples  of  what  we  consider  the  correct  usage 
of  the  language  in  this  matter,  as  well  as  the  general  usage  of  educated 
speakers  and  writers,  llie  intelligent  reader  will  readily  perceive  that  the 
older  these  examples  are  the  more  weight  they  have  in  determining  the 
qtiestion  before  us.  K  old,  they  prove  that  the  present  usage  is  not  a  mod- 
em refinement  of  the  educated  daases,  or  based  on  grammatical  theories,  but 
the  effect  of  spontaneous  development  We  adduce  first  a  line  already 
quoted  from  one  of  our  oldest  English  authors. 

"That  in  alle  the  lond  suld  be  no  king  but  hb." 

*"Iliere  is  none  other  but  he."  Hark  12:  82.  He  hath  not  grieved  me  frirf  in 
part"  "Neither  was  I  tanght  it  but  by  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ" 
In  all  these  examples^  whether  we  say  that  btU  connects  a  complementary 
proposition,  or  that  it  only  connects  a  complementary  word,  it  is  obvioua 
that  it  has  not  the  characteristic  of  a  preposition.  In  the  first  two  examples 
it  is  followed  by  a  nominative  ease^  in  the  last  two  by  a  preposition. 

It  is  not  perhaps  uncommon  to  hear  persons  use  me  after  but  where  me 
cannot  be  the  objective  modification  of  any  other  word.  Perhaps  the  same 
persons  might  be  found  to  say,  there  i$  nobody  in  the  house  but  he,  and  yet 
say,  there  is  nobody  here  but  me.  This  may  be  attributable  to  the  (act  to 
be  noticed  in  another  place  (See  ^  155 :  12),  that  in  the  language  of  the  un- 
educated me  is  used  as  nominative  in  all  cases  where  it  is  not  manifestly  the 
immediate  subject-noun  to  a  verb.  Thus^  the  answer  of  the  uneducated 
classes  to  the  question.  Who  i$  there  t  is  universally  mb.  In  the  same  man- 
ner the  accusative  (or  rather  in  this  case  we  should  say  the  dative)  is  stiH 
used  by  the  uneducated  after  cemparcUivet  and  than^  as  He  i»  taller tojjuwl 
We  may  place  these  expressions  on  a  level  with,  There  ts  nobody  here  but 
icb;  as  regards  purity  of  language,  llie  dative  after  than  has  perhaps 
stronger  claims  to  be  recognised  as  English  tlian  the  accusative  after  but; 
and  consequently  than  has  as  great  if  not  greater  claims  than  but  to  be  eon* 
sidered  tometimet  a  preposition.  We  may  cite  Milton  as  authority  for  the 
use  of  a  dative  or  accusative  after  than, 

**  Belial  came  last^  than  whom  a  spirit  more  lewd 
Fell  not  from  Heaven,"  &c 

The  present  usage  of  correct  writers  and  speakers^  we  belieye,  is  to  ayoid 
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dl  eonrtrnctionB  aUkc^  in  whioh  eitiier  but  or  teav  tain  after  Umbi  an  ob* 
Uque  caM^  which  \&  not  the  modifioatlon  ckf  Bome  other  word,  aspretaed  or 
implied  in  the  dieooune. 

In  a  word  then,  we  ooDsider  bui  as  now  em^^jed  in  onr  language  a  eoft- 
junctivt  word,  (a  coDJuncttye  propotHioti,  if  you  pleaaoX  not  a  prepotUicn  ; 
though  the  old  but  ~"  mthout  w«a  rightly  oonudered  a  (vrepoaitioo»  that  ia, 
a  word  used  in  connection  with  a  single  wprd  employed  to  modify  a  principal 
word,  as  distinguished  from  a  word  used  to  oonneet  either  two  prc^xtsitioiis, 
or  two  independent  modifications  of  the  same  proposition  or  the  same  prin- 
cipal word.  In  the  following  passage  from  JSUiio's  Cdloquinm,  we  have 
beautiful  examples  of  btUon  ooDJunetion  and  bulan  prepositioin.  Whether 
the  distinction  here  oheervable  in  the  spelling  is  intentional  or  not^  we  are 
not  able  to  determine.  **  Ne  canst  thee  huntian  botok  mid  nettum  f "  CanMi 
tkou  not  (or  humeH  thou  not  how  to)  h%mt  xxcxn  with  n&tt  t  b  sxcirT  fa 
hunt  with  n4t».  This  usage  exactly  agrees  with  that  of  hut  exoeptiTe  in  the 
language  of  the  present  day.  Buton  here  oooneots  either  two  propoaitioos 
or  two  independent  modifications  of  €cuut  (or  perhaps  huntimn),  according  as 
we  choose  to  supply  .the  construction.  The  answer  to  the  above  question  is, 
"  Gea,  BUTAK  nettum  huntian  ic  maeg."  Yet,  lean  hunt  without  neta.  Here 
butan  is  a  preposition  and  with  the  dative  nettitm  forms  a  noun  and  preposi- 
tion modification  of  the  infinitive  huntian. 

On  tbx  DmnNcnoN  between  PRErosrnoifs  and  CoNjuNcnoNs. 

§  152.  We  may  here  submit  a  few  remarks  on  a  subject  which  has  caused 
some  controversy  among  grammarians ;  we  mean  the  distinction  which  sep- 
arates the  two  classes  of  words  called  prepositions  and  conjunotioniL 

The  more  ancient  grammarians  have  generally  represented  prepositioos 
and  oosjunctions  as  having  the  common  property  of  serving  as  connective^ 
and  as  distinguished  by  the  sole  fact>  that  prepositions  connect  only  words, 
asd  conjunctions  connect  only  propositions.  Many  of  the  modem  gramma- 
rians contend,  on  the  contrary,  that  conjunctions  sometimes  connect  word^ 
as  well  as  propositiona  All  admit  that  two  or  more  subjectB,  two  or  more 
predicates,  and  two  or  more  similar  and  independent  complements  may  be 
united  by  a  conjunction ;  but  the  first-mentioned  classy  including  some  le- 
4Mnt  grammarians^  as  well  as  the  more  ancient^  contend  that  in  all  such 
cases  the  discourse  may  be  resolved  into  as  many  propositions^  as  there  are 
similar  members  of  a  proposition  connected  by  conjunctions.  Thus^  Mm 
M3XD  JanuM  are  studious,  may  be  resolved  into  the  two  independent  proposi- 
tions^ John  is  studious,  and  James  is  studious.  John  reads  Aim  writes,  may 
be  resolved  into  the  propositions,  John  reads,  and  John  writes.  WiUiam 
studies  Greek  and  mathemoHes,  into  WiUiam  studies  Oreek,  and  WiUiam 
sttidies  mathematics. 

The  other  class  of  grammarians  contend  that  words  are  sometimss  ttm- 
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iMotod  together  bj  coDJtinctioDfl^  when  no  suoh  resolution  into  iepcirate  pro>. 
poMtions  can  be  effected.  They  present  in  confirmation  of  this  fact  snch  es* 
amplea  as  the  following :  '*  A  man  of  wisdom  and  virtue  is  a  perfect  eharao- 
ter."  "  Three  and  three  make  six."  "  The  sides  ab,  bg,  and  ga  form  a  tri- 
angle."  "John  and  Mary  are  a  handsome  oonple."  ''John  and  Thomas 
oarry  a  sack  to  the  market"  "  Here  (to  use  the  language  of  Dr.  Cromlne) 
it  is  not  implied  that  a  man  of  wisdom  ia  a  perfect  character ;  but  a  man  of 
wisdom  combined  with  yirtue."  It  is  not  implied  that  John  u  a  hanthome 
cintple,  or  that  Mary  is  a  handtonu  eoupU  ;  that  John  earrieM  a  sack  to  the 
market^  or  that  7%)ma»  carries  a  sack  to  the  market^  but  that  they  jointly 
carry  the  sack.  Dr.  Latham  (First  Outlines,  p.  21)^  as  quoted  by  Sir  John 
Stoddart,  says^  "  The  answer  to  this  lies  in  giving  the  proper  limitation  to 
the  predicates.  It  is  not  true  that  John  and  Thomas  each  carry  a  sack;  bni 
it  is  true  that  they  each  of  them  carry.  It  is  not  true  that  each  three  makes 
six ;  but  it  is  true  that  each  three  makes  (i.  e.  contributes  to  the  makingji 
As  ikt  then  as  the  essential  parts  of  the  predicate  are  concerned,  there  art 
two  propositions ;  and  it  is  upon  the  essential  parts  only  that  a  gprammarian 
rests  his  definition  of  a  conjunction."  We  are  astonished  at  the  authOTitaiive 
air  with  which  Dr.  Latham'  propounds  this  argument;  and  at  the  readiaew 
with  which  Sir  John  Stoddart  approves  it,  and  avails  himself  of  it^  Suppose* 
we  propose  as  an  example,  John  and  Mary  are  a  couple  whom  all  their  neigk' 
bors  admire,  how  will  Dr.  Latham  give  us  a  **  proper  limitation,**  so  as  to 
exehide  the  word  couple  /  And  how  will  he  apply  his  arbitrary  method  of 
limitation  to  the  following  proposition,  Too  and  three  are  flee  f  Will  he  say 
that  are,  which  he  represents^  in  common  with  other  grammarians^  as  pep- 
forming  solely  the  function  of  copula^  is  the  essential  part  of  the  predieaU  f 
Dr.  Latham's  argument  appears  to  us  wholly  unsatis&ctory,  and  Sir  John's 
oommentary  does  not  seem  to  help  it  If  the  definitions  of  prepositions  and 
oonjunctions  given  by  the  old  grammarians  were  worth  d^ending;  (whidk 
we  think  they  are  not^)  it  seems  to  us  the  best  mode  of  defence  to  mMnfAJn 
boldly,  that  a  plurality  of  subjects  constitutes  a  plurality  of  propositions, 
and  that  in  the  words,  John  and  Mary  are  a  happy  couple,  two  propoeitioiis 
are  found,  because  there  are  two  distinct  subjects. 

In  the  whole  of  this  controversy  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  by  one 
party,  (and  not  explicitly  denied  by  some  of  their  opponents,)  that  there  is 
little /i4n<r^ton<{f  distinction  between  oonjunctions  and  prepositions^  save  as 
regards  the  classes  of  expression  which  they  come  between.  So  far  as 
concerns  the  conjunctions  which  connect  co-ordinate  propositions^  and  it 
is  in  reference  to  these  exclusively  that  the  controversy  has  originated, 
we  think  this  a  great  mistake.  The  functions  of  this  class  of  oonjunctions 
are  essentially  distinct  both  from  those  of  prepositions  and  from  those  of  the 
conjunctions  and  conjunctive  words  which  connect  accessories  with  principal 
propositions.  Both  prepositions  and  this  last-named  class  of  conjunctives 
SM  employed  as  we  have  before  intimated  in  forming  tnodifleaiians,  the  pre- 
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poaitioiis  with  «  noun,  the  oonjiinotiTes  with  a  proportion.  SometimeB  tht 
Mine  word  is  employed  for  both  these  pnrposeBb  When  employed  in  the 
fint  way  the  grammarians  choose  to  call  it  a  preposition,  when  in  the  latter 
way  a  conjimction.  Between  these  two  daaees  of  words  as  defined  by  the 
grammarians^  we  admit  freely,  that  the  distinction,  often  the  sole  distinction 
1%  that  the  one  class  performs  a  function  between  wordi^  the  other  between 
propositions. 

Bat  the  class  of  conjunctions  which  we  are  now  considering;  and  the 
only  class  inyolyed  in  the  controvert,  serve  a  purpose  totally  distinct  from 
prepositions  and  the  conjunctives  of  aooeaBories.  They  are  not  employed  to 
indicate  the  connection  of  modificoHarUt  but  the  connection  of  c<hordimU«  or 
mdependent  expreuumt.  Now,  as  modifying  expressions  sometimes  consist 
of  single  words  or  phrases^  sometimes  of  propositions;  so,  co-ordinate  ex- 
pressions^ that  ifl^  expressions  which  we  have  occssion  to  oonnect  in  eo-onfi- 
ntUe  conttruetion,  may  sometimes  happen  to  be  single  words  or  phrases^  as 
well  as  propositions.  We  have  occasion  in  fact,  as  we  have  already  seen,  to 
oonnect  independent  propositions  having  no  modifying  influence  on  eadi  other, 
to  connect  independent  members  of  propositions^  and  to  oonnect  independent 
modificationsw  We  mean,  of  course,  independent  of  each  other.  As  this  et>- 
ordinaU  connection  is  a  very  simple  function,  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to 
employ  different  words  to  unite  these  several  classes  of  co-ordinates.  Another 
Mason  for  employing  the  same  words  to  connect  these  different  classes  of  co- 
ordinates is,  that  co-ordinate  members,  and  co-ordinate  modifications  csn 
9efy  generally  be  readily  expanded  into  complete  independent  propositions. 
But  cases  occur,  in  which  tiiis  is  perhaps  impossible,  and  attempts  to  effect 
it  are  fruitiese,  and  lead,  as  we  have  seen,  to  abntrdUie^  If  the  distinct 
fimctions  of  the  two  great  classes  of  conjunctive  words  had  been  properly 
exhibited,  the  grammarians  would  likely  have  kept  clear  of  this  oontroveny. 
At  leasts  so  we  think. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

OF    IHTEBJEOTIONS    AND    EXCLAMATOBY    WOEM    AND 

PHRASES. 

§158.  Intebjeotions. — (1)  In  the  introdaction  we  diatingoished 
two  species  of  language  or  great  classes  of  signs  used  as  means  of  inter- 
communication between  different  minds,  namely,  the  natufxil  and  the 
artificial ;  and  we  remarked,  that  (what  are  called)  interjections  be- 
long to  the  first  of  these  classes.  (2)  This  class  of  words  does  not, 
as  we  may  suppose,  claim  a  large  share  of  attention  from  the  gramma- 
rian, whose  proper  province  is  to  investigate  the  stmctnre  of  artificial 
or  articulate  language.  (8)  Yet  as  interjections  enter  into  the  struc- 
ture of  discourse,  and  even,  as  we  shall  see,  sometimes  of  compound 
propositions,  we  must  not  pass  them  over  with  entire  neglect. 

(4)  The  name  interjection,  meaning  something  thrown  hetioeer^  has 
been  given  to  this  class  of  signs,  because  they  are  thrown  between  the 
parts  of  dUcoune;  not  between  the  parts  of  speech  or  parts  of  pro- 
positions, as  some  have  inconsiderately  asserted.  (5)  As  we  have  said 
already,  they  may  be  regarded  as  portions  of  natural  language  super- 
added to  artificial  language,  (6)  When  naturally  introduced,  they 
spring  spontaneously  from  the  emotion  of  the  speaker  or  writer,  serv- 
ing to  give  animation  to  discourse,  or  to  express  feelings  more  briefly 
and  more  impressively  than  can  be  done  by  artificial  speech. 

(7)  One  distinguishing  circumstance  to  be  remarked  in  reference  to 
this  class  of  signs  is,  that  each  of  them  expresses  a  particular  feeling  or 
emotion  completely,  and  so  is  equivalent  to  a  proposition. 

$  168.  (1)  What  is  referred  to  as  mentioned  In  the  introdaction?  (8)  Do  Inteijectlona 
claim  much  attention  tnm  the  grammarian  ?  Reason  f  (8)  Why  may  they  not  be  alto* 
gether  overlooked  f 

(4)  What  is  the  meanhig  of  the  name  interjection  f  (6)  How  may  these  words  be  re- 
garded r  (6)  From  what  do  they  spring,  when  naturally  introdaced,  and  what  pupoMt  do 
they  serve? 

(7)  Mention  an  important  drenmatance  in  reference  to  thia  dan  of  wordi 
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(8)  Since  in  this  case  propositions  are  expressed  by  single  signs, 
there  is  no  strtteture^  so  far  as  a  solitary  interjection  is  concerned ; 
and,  therefore,  no  work  for  the  grammarian — ^no  analysis  of  a  simple 
pn>position.  (9)  Tims  0^  often  spelled  oh,  is  equivalent  to  IwUh^  de- 
iire,  &c.,  in  a  weaker  or  stronger  degree,  according  to  the  force  given 
to  the  sound  in  utterance.  Oh  {Seotice  and  more  expressively  och) 
—  I/eel  pain^  or  anguUh,  Ah  —  /  amJUUd  with  wonder^  mrprite^  &c. 
Ahi8  —  I  feel  grief,  narrow,  pity^  &c  Lo  —  the  imperatives  look, 
hehold^  see^  &c.  These  are  the  only  interjections  which  find  a  place 
often  in  dignified  discoursie.  (10)  In  writings  of  a  dramatic  cliaracter, 
exhibiting  colloquial  discourse,  and  in  ordinary  conversation  many 
other  words  of  tliis  class  enter.* 

(11)  We  have  one  more  (and  an  important)  remark  to  make  in 
reference  to  this  class  of  words.  Interjections  being,  as  we  have  said, 
equivalent  to  ]iropo8itions,  like  other  propositions,  some  of  them  admit 
of  modification  by  accessory  propositions.  (12)  This  fiiot  is  perhaps 
most  remarkable  in  the  case  of  O,  or  oh,  the  inteijection  expressive  of 
wishing.  This  word  frequently  takes  after  it  a  mbitantive  cteeetrnfrym 
objective  modification  to  the  verb  which  is  implied  in  it.  (13)  Exam- 
ples :  ^  Oh  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove.^'  «■  /  wish  that  I  had  wings 
like  a  dove,    ^^  Oh  that  I  were  as  in  months  past,"  &c,     '^  Oh  that  I 


*  "We  subjoin  the  following  classified  list  of  the  principal  words  general- 
ly recognised  by  grammarians  as  interjectioDSy  borrowed  chiefly  from  Dr. 
Crombie,  with  some  suppressions,  additions  and  modifications: 

1.  Interjections  expressive  of  joy,  as  hey,  to,  Ac  2.  Of  grief:  oh,  ah,  aUs^ 
alaek.  8.  Of  wonder :  ah  !  hah  I  aha  I  hah  I  4.  Of  wishing :  0,oh.  0  is 
often  used  with  the  vocative  or  case  of  address.  5.  Aversion  or  contempt : 
tu^  pthaiB,  fie,  pohy  pugh.  C.  Laughter:  ha  ha,  7.  Desire  of  attention:  la,, 
halloo,  JtenL  8.  Languor :  heigh  ho.  9.  Desire  of  silence :  huahf  hist,  vhmi. 
10.  Deliberation:  hum,  l\.  Exultation:  huzza,  hurrah, Ac  12.  Pain:  oA. 
It  will  be  observed  here  that  the  same  word,  that  is,  a  word  represented  by 
the  some  cliaracters  in  writing,  is  used  to  express  Very  different  emotions ; 
but  tlieu  the  word  is  .very  differently  uttered,  with  a  sound  and  intonation 
in  each  case  accommodated  to  the  emotion,  so  that  in  the  spoken  language 
these  words  may  be  regarded  as  in  fact  different  signs,  or  distinct  utterances. 
The  above  list  might  be  greatly  enlarged,  without  introducing  into  it,  after 
the  example  of  the  gramnuirians,  exclamatory  words  and  phrasea. 


(8)  What  follows  flrom  this  drcnmstance  f  (9)  Give  examples  of  the  dm  of  tbo  priad- 
p«l  Inteijectlous.    (10)  In  what  kind  of  wrlllngs  do  interjections  chiefly  occnr  f 

(11)  What  other  important  circumstance  is  mentioned  in  reference  to  inttujeottoBS? 
(13)  In  what  cacs  Is  the  ihct  mentioned  most  remarkable  ?    (18)  Give  examplea. 
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knew  where  I  might  find  him."     ^^  (?A  that  there  were  such  an  heart 
in  them." 

^^  Oh^  that  this  too,  too  solid  flesh  would  mdt." 

(14)  The  proposition  which  follows  lo  might,  perhaps,  be  regarded 
in  the  same  way  as  accessory  to  it ;  for  example,  in  expressions  of  this 
fbrm,  "  Lo  the  winter  is  past,"  Ac.  We  are  rather  inclined  to  con- 
sider lo,  in  such  expressions  as  equivalent  to  a  simple  imperative  pro^ 
position,  like  the  exclamatory  words,  behold,  see,  employed  for  the  pnr^ 
pose  of  calling  the  attention  of  the  party  addressed,  and  the  following 
proposition  as  independent.  (15)  What  is  here  said  may  be  extended 
to  many  imperatives  used  in  exclamation.  (16)  The  vocative  or  ease 
of  address  is  used  also  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  attention,  and  like 
these  imperatives  stands  independent,  and  does  not  mingle  in  the  con^ 
straction  of  the  neighboring  proposition.  It  may  be  said  to  be  used 
in  an  interjectional  way. 

§  154.  ExoLAMATOKT  WoBDS  AND  Phkases. — (1)  Exclamatory 
words  and  phrases  often  serve  a  purpose  very  similar  to  that  which 
interjections  serve.  (2)  The  distinction  is  that  interjections  serve  only 
the  purpose  mentioned,  but  the  exclamatory  words  are  signs  of  artiof^ 
late  language,  and  are  most  commonly  employed  like  other  words  in 
formiug  regular  propositions.  (8)  Indeed  these  exclamatory  words 
and  phrases  should,  perhaps,  always  be  treated  as  contracted  propoii' 
tions,  and  in  analysis,  the  learner  should  be  taught  to  supply  the  ellip- 
Bis,  when  there  is  a  suppression  of  the  parts  essential'  to  a  complete  pro- 
position. This  is  the  only  method  of  obtaining  a  satis&otory  explanation 
of  this  kind  of  expressions ;  and  when  this  is  done,  they  are  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  ordinary  rules  for  the  analysis  of  propositions. 

We  need  not  indude  among  exclamatory  words  and  phrases  ex- 
pressions which  are  manifestly  complete  propositions.  Yet  some  forms 
of  expression  which  have  been  enumerated  even  among  the  inteijeo- 
tions  ought  to  be  considered  as  propositions.  (4)  Such  are  the  im- 
peratives, behold,  hegone,  haiL,  hold,  loohy  mark,  &c.  When  these 
occur  there  is  perhaps  seldom  any  necessity  of  supplying  a  word.  (6) 
They  are  the  imperative  in  its  usual  form,  with  the  subjeot  implied. 
Such  of  these  verbs  as  are  active  either  have  an  objective  modifioatioa 


(14)  What  la  said  of  2o  in  reference  to  taking  an  aooeasoryr  (16)  To  what  daas  of  words 
does  this  remark  extend  ?    (16)  What  Is  said  of  the  case  of  address  f 

9 151  (1)  What  kind  of  purpose  do  excIamatoTj  woids  and  phrases  serre?  (2)  What  to 
the  distinction  between  them  and  inteijeetlonsr  (8)  How  should  the^,  ptfhi^i^  ^ 
trcatadr 

(4)  Mention  siome  forms  of  expression  improperly  cUused  as  exclamatory  or  la  toliijea 
tkiDA    (5)  What  is  Hid  of  ttien  wvrdsf 
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implied,  or  take  the  following  proposition,  or  sometimes  a  larger  portion 
of  the  following  discourse  as  their  objective  modification  or  limitatioo. 
(6)  In  the  nse  of  many  other  exclamatory  expressions  there  is 
an  obvions  ellipsis.  (7)  For  example:  Wele<mie  ^  (you  are)  iteU" 
come  ;  it  is  well,  lam  glad,  that  you  have  come.  Adieu  —  To  God  (/ 
commend  you,)  Me  miserable,  perhaps  ^^  Itis  misehable  in  rtference 
to  me,  or,  It  is  misbrablb  for  me.  Me  in  all  such  cases  is  likely  a 
remnant  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  dative.  (8)  Ah  me  /  Alas /or  him  !  and 
similar  exclamations  may,  perhaps,  be  regarded  as  exhibiting  a  mixture 
of  natural  and  articulate  or  organized  language.  Me  and  for  him  are 
either  dative  and  noun  and  preposition  complements  to  the  verbal 
conception  included  in  ah  and  alas  respectively,  or  they  are  used 
elliptically  instead  of  accessories  to  these  verbal  conceptions.  Ah  me 
—  I  feel  sorrow  for  me,  or,  I  feel  sorrow,  as  regards  me  (myself). 

(9)  Would  Qod,  and  Would  to  God  are  also  sometimes  used  in  the 
exclamatory  way  without  a  subject.  We  have  examples  both  with 
the  subject  suppressed  and  with  the  subject  expressed.  ^^  Would  Gk)d 
it  were  morning  I"  ^'' Would  to  God  ye  could  bear  with  me."  "/ 
would  to  God  ye  did  reign."  ''^  I  would  to  God,  that  not  only  thou," 
&o.  Acts  26 :  29.  A  comparison  of  these  passages  affords  a  satisfieio- 
tory  explanation  of  the  ellipsis. 

(10)  The  true  way  of  explaining  all  such  exclamatory  expressions 
is  to  expand  them  into  propositions.  If  the  grammarian  thinks  this 
business  lies  out  o#his  path,  he  will  content  himself  with  calling  them 
exclamatory  expressions.  The  learner  must  not  hope  in  all  cases  to 
saoceed  by  this  process  of  expansion  or  development  in  obtaining  pro- 
positions which  will  express  the  intended  meaning  with  the  same 
i^irit  and  energy  as  the  exclamatory  word ;  but  if  we  can  succeed  in 
transforming  such  expressions  into  a  proposition,  giving  the  sense  even 
in  a  homely  and  flat  manner,  it  affords  a  test,  and  perhaps  the  only 
satisfactory  test,  that  we  thoroughly  understand  them. 

Note — ^The  learner  muBt  not  be  surprised  if  he  shonld  sometimes 
find  it  peculiarly  difBcolt  to  unravel  exclamatory  language.  The  difficulty 
is  not  attributable  to  the  perplexity  of  grammatical  principles^  but  to  the 
fact  that  such  expresBions  are  the  language  of  passion,  and  that  passion  dis- 
regards grammatical  laws,  as  it  often  does  all  other  laws.     Grammar  and 


(6)  What  ooonrs  in  some  other  exobtmatorj  expranloiiBf    (7)  Explain  a  nnmbar  of 
thoMi    (8)  Bepeat  what  is  said  otahmel  and  aUufor  himi  Ac 

(9)  Bepeat  what  is  said  of  the  ezdamation  would  God^  or  would  to  Qod,    Oire  ax* 
amples. 

(10)  Wliat  la  the  traa  way  of  explaining  azolamatoiy  aTpraiiloiai  > 
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gprammaticftl  principles  are  the  product  of  human  reason ;  thej  regulate  the 
nUional  interchange  of  thought ;  they  have  no  certain  application  to  the 
reverieg  of  deep  emotion.  The  man  oyerpowered  by  strong  emotion,  espe- 
cially in  his  reveries  addressed  to  himself,  4oe8  not  take  the  trouble  to  ex- 
press himself  fully,  or  with  reference  to  the  usual  laws  of  language. 
Hurried  on  by  passion,  he  utters  fragments  of  the  train  which  occupies  his 
mind,  perhaps  only  the  main  conceptions,  in  a  disjointed  manner.  If  gram- 
mar should  £edl  to  reduce  such  language  under  law,  it  is  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected. We  may  illustrate  this  by  a  reference  to  some  of  the  celebrated 
soliloquies  given  by  dramatic  writers,  which  soliloquies  often  consist  wholly 
of  exclamatory  words  and  disjointed  conceptions.  In  these  the  speaker  often 
shows  a  disregard  of  all  laws  alike  of  regular  thought  and  regular  language. 
It  would  be  equally  improper  on  the  one  hand  to  subject  such  outbursts  of 
emotion  to  grammatical  animadversion,  and,  on  the  other,  to  demand  that 
the  grammarian  shall  explain  them  in  conformity  with  the  general  laws  of 
language. 

It  is  unnecessary,  in  closing  our  investigation  of  the  different  forms  of 
compound  construction,  to  submit  examples  for  the  exercise  of  the  stu- 
dent in  analysis,  since  he  is  now  supposed  to  be  competent  to  analyze  any 
piece  of  discourse,  and  no  longer  to  require  that  passages  involving  only 
certain  classes  of  constructions,  should  be  selected  for  his  use. 

When  the  student  is  once  perfectly  familiar  with  the  structure  of  simple 
propoutions^  we  would  recommend  the  separate  exercise  of  the  analyaU  of 
dUeourte — ^the  examination  of  the  relations  of  the  propotttiom  which  consti- 
tute a  sentence,  omitting  the  examination  of  the  structure  of  individual 
propositions.  In  this  way  a  large  portion  of  discourse  may  be  analyzed 
very  rapidly  and  with  great  profit  to  those  who  wish  to  make  progress  in 
the  correct  knowledge  of  construction.  This  part  of  analysis  should  indeed 
always  be  conducted  separately  from  the  analysis  of  single  propositions  by 
the  advanced  student ;  and,  when  both  kinds  of  analysis  are  to  be  applied 
to  the  same  passage,  the  general  analytis  of  the  structure  of  the  discourse — 
separating  the  several  propositions  which  constitute  this  structure,  and 
describing  their  connection  whether  of  eo-ordination^  or  as  principal  and 
aeee99(mf  in  compound  assertions — should  always  precede  the  analysis  of  the 
individual  propositions.  It  will  not  be  necessary  in  the  case  of  those  who 
are  proficients^  to  accompany  the  general  analysis  always  by  the  particular 
analysis  of  each  proposition,  nor  that  the  particular  analysis  should  when 
intix>dnced  be  extended  over  all  the  passage  embraced  by  the  general  analy- 
sis. A  good  method  is  to  call  the  student's  attention,  when  engaged  in  the 
general  analysis^  to  whatever  is  most  important,  most  difficult,  most  neces* 
lary  to  be  inculcated  by  frequent  repetition.  In  this  way  a  due  regard  to 
the  economy  of  time  and  labor  may  be  combined  with  thorough  trainings 
The  economy  recommended  appears  the  more  important  in  the  case  before 
uii  when  we  remember  that  grammaticfll  analysis  is  an  exerdse  in  whieh 
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the  minds  of  ftndente  cannot  be  long  employed  at  one  time  with  pn&t  As 
much  as  poseible  should  be  effected  before  the  attentioii  flagi^  vhilBt  the  in- 
tellectoal  powers  are  fresh  and  yigorous. 

1 155.  We  have  some  additional  obsiervations  to  make  on  the  per- 
sonal and  conjunctive  pronouns,  and  on  the  determinative  a^l^ctirefl, 
which  we  have  purposely  reserved  till  the  present  time,  because  some 
of  them  can  be  better  understood,  as  well  as  more  briefly  expressed, 
after  the  reader  is  already  acquunted  with  the  structure  of  the  las- 
guage. 

Additional  Obsebvationb  on  the  Pebsonal  PfiOK0UN& 

For  convenience  in  reference,  we  head  these  observations  with  a 
tabular  view  of  the  declension  of  Anglo-Saxon  personal  pronouna. 

Declension  of  the  First  Person. 

Singular,  Plural, 

NoM.           Ic  /.  We        tee. 

Gen.            Min  of  me,  TJre       of  v*, 

Dat.            Me  to^  for^  with  me.      Us         to^  for^  with  «#. 

Ago.            Me  me.  Us         vs. 

Declension  of  the  Second  Person. 

I^OM.  Thu  thou,  Gre  ye  or  you. 

Gen.  Thin  of  thee.  Eower  of  you. 

Dat.  The  to,  far^  with  thee.  Eow  to,  for^  <&?.,  you. 

Ago.  The  thee.  Eow  you. 

These  two  pronouns  have  a  dual  form,  which  we  have  omitted  in 
the  above  table  as  irrelevant  to  our  purpose. 

Declension  of  the  Third  Person. 

BINGtlLAB. 

MoBC,  Fern.  Neut. 

NoM.  He  Heo— (He-e)        Hit— (He-t)  he,  9he^  it. 

Gen.  His— (He-es)     Hire— (He-e-re)  His— (He-es)  <j/'Am», 

Dat.  Him— (He-um)  Hire  "         Him  to,Ac,,kim. 

Ago.  Hine.  Hi  Hit  him,  her,  iL 

PL17BAL. 

KoM.  Hi    in  all  the  genders  they. 

Gen.  Hira  "  of  them. 

Dat.  Him  "  to,  As^  Om. 

Aoo.  Hi  "  thrnn. 
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(1)  The  nominatiye  /  and  accnsative  me  of  the  first  person  are 
forms  whioh  appear  to  have  no  etymological  connection.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  corresponding  pronouns  in  the  northern  dialects 
and  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  and  its  descendants.  In  all  these  Ian- 
gnages  the  equivalent  pronouns  appear  to  have  descended  from  the  same 
two  distinct  roots  from  which  our  /  and  me  have  descended.  It  is 
likely  that  these  two  roots  may  have  heen  in  use,  to  express  the  func- 
tions of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person,  before  the  introduction  of 
inflection  to  distinguish  the  fanctions  of  noons  and  pronouns.  We 
suspect  that  many  irregularities  in  all  languages  are  to  be  accounted 
for  in  the  same  way.  See  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject  in  speak- 
ing of  the  comparison  of  adjectives.    (§  94,  p.  305,  note. 

(2)  A  connection  between  we  and  ti«,  as  some  grammarians  think, 
may  be  traced  through  the  possessive  form  our  by  the  help  of  the 
other  northern  dialects.    See  Latham's  Eng,  Language. 

(3)  The  second  persons  tJiou  and  thee  are  evidently  only  different 
forms  of  the  same  word.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  plurals  ye  and 
y<m;  (4)  but  between  the  singular  and  plural  forms  of  the  pronoims 
both  of  the  first  and  second  persons,  there  seems  to  be  no  etymologfoal 
connection  now  traceable.        ^ 

(5)  He^  she^  it  (Anglo-Saxon  He,  Heo,  Hit,  see  table  above)  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  a  determinative  a^'ective  with  the  usual 
inflections  to  indicate  gender,  number  and  case  (a).  (6)  Hit  instead 
of  Het  was  simply  the  neuter  form  of  He^  t  being  the  regular  inflec- 
tion to  denote  the  neuter  gender.  Hit^  losing  the  aspirate  in  pronnn^ 
elation,  has  in  the  modem  language  become  It ;  but  the  ancient  form 
Hit  is  found  in  our  old  writers  down  till  the  age  of  Shakspeare.  (See 
Diversicms  of  Purley,  pp.  839—341.  T.  Tegg.  Lond.  1840.)  (7)  From 
It  there  has  been  formed,  within  a  comparatively  recent  period,  % 
new  genitive  or  possessive  pronoun  Its  instead  of  the  old  possesnoe  His 
(•—  He-es  regular  genitive  of  He^)  which  as  we  have  already  remarked 
(}  75,  p.  188  note),  was  used  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  in  English,  both  as 
maaculine  and  neuter^  as  late  as  the  times  of  James  the  Hrst  of  Eng- 
land. To  the  examples  in  proof  of  this,  given  in  the  place  above  re- 
ferred to,  we  may  add  the  following  from  Bacon^s  Essays,  cited  by  Dr. 
Lowth :  *^  Learning  hath  his  infancy,  when  it  is  but  beginning  and 

%  105.  (1)  What  l8  Bald  of  the  fonns  /and  itm  f 

(S)  What  o#  the  eonnaetton  between  toe  and  v»  f 

(8)  What  la  Bald  In  reference  to  the  singular  proiMmns  of  th«  teeond  peraoB  t  (4)  WImI 
of  the  plural  pronouns  of  both  first  and  sooond  persons  f 

(5)  Bepeattb«TOmarklnrefereiioetoA«,«A«,<IL  (S)  R^Mid  what  li  aiM  of  Um  origin 
of  a  and  the  ohanget  of  Infleetton,  kc,  which  It  haa  nndeigonew    (7)  What  la  aald  of  the 
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almofit  childish ;  then  hU  yonih,  when  it  is  lozuriant  and  joYenile ; 
then  hii  strength  of  years,  when  it  is  solid  and  reduced;  and  lastly 
hii  old  age,  when  it  waxeth  dry  and  ezhansf  Essay  58.  ^'  Pat  up 
again  thy  sword  into  his  place."  Matt.  26 :  52. 

Note  (a). — It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  words  whidi  serre  as  pro- 
nouns of  the  third  person  in  Greek  and  Latin,  were  originally  determinatiTe 
adjectiyeSb  One  of  the  words  which  served  this  purpose  in  Latin  {tile,  illm, 
illudy)  is  still,  though  with  some  change  of  form,  employed  as  the  pionoon  of 
the  third  person  in  the  languages  of  the  South  of  Europe  derived  from  the 
Latin.  The  Italian  egli,  feminine  ella  ;  French  il,  elle;  Spanish,  d^  ella; 
and  Portuguese,  elle,  ella,  are  all  forms  (corrupted  forms,  if  you  ]^eaae)  of  the 
Latin  pronoun  Ule,  The  (so  called)  definite  articles  of  the  three  first-named 
languages  are  also  manifestly  derived  from  Uie  same  iUe, 

(6)  Hit  occurs  in  the  older  editions  of  Shakspeare,  and  still  more 
frequently  in  English  of  earlier  dates.  (See  Div.  of  Parley  as  cited 
above.) 

(9)  The  datifie  common  to  He  and  Hit^  as  will  be  observed  in  the 
paradigm  above,  was  Him^  which  onr  grammarians  now  recognise  as 
an  accusative  form,  but  which  still,  like  me^  t«,  thee^  you^  Ac.,  often 
performs  a  datite  function.  In  Anglo-Saxon  it  performed  always  a 
dative  or  ablative,  never  an  accusative^  fVmction.  The  use  of  daii'ces 
in  the  English  of  the  present  day  has  been  safficicntly  explained.  §  79, 
p.  220,  note. 

(10)  Instead  of  Heo^  the  old  feminine  form  of  Ee^  we  have  adopted 
^e  word  she  in  modern  English.  Some  suppose  this  a  corruption  of 
the  feminine  form  of  the  determinative  Se^  Seo,  Thast^  used  in  Anglo- 
Saxon  for  the  same  purpose  as  our  article  ihe^  and  also  as  a  demonstra- 
tive and  relative  pronoun.  (Quaere :  May  it  not  have  been  formed  by 
the  coalescence  of  Se^  or  Seo  and  Heo  —  the  she  f  Douglas  spells  the 
word  eche.) 

(11)  The  plural  form  of  He^  Heo^  Hit  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  as  will 
be  seen  above,  was  nominative  and  accusative  JK,  genitive  JJiro,  da- 
tive JJm,  for  all  genders.  In  the  progress  of  the  langnage  the  present 
forms  they^  thcir^  them  have  been  substituted,  though  not  all  at  once, 


Ibrmatfon  of  the  word  USy  and  what  was  the  old  neuter  genitive  or  poesMriTe  J    Repeat 
part  of  the  examples. 

(8)  Repeat  the  observation  about  hit, 

(9)  What  was  the  old  dative  form  of  Ae  and  hU,  and  what  la  the  preaentnaeof  this  tern  ? 
Does  it  still  serve  sometimee  as  a  doHoe  f 

(10)  What  is  said  of  the  origin  of  the  form  amsr 

(11)  Repeat  the  sabstanoe  of  what  is  said  of  the  plural  of  the  third  penon. 
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for  these  old  forms.  We  find  they  in  Chaaoer  and  Wiclif.  In  the 
latter  (Translation  of  the  New  Testament),  this  word  is  nnifbrmly 
written  thei,  8ee  Bagster^s  Hexapla,  in  which  we  have  an  edition 
firom  an  ancient  manuscript.  Most  likely  the  early  mannscripts  of 
Chancer  have  the  same  orthography.  Our  modern  editors  are  justly 
oensured  for  having  taken  improper  liberties  with  the  orthography  of 
our  old  writers,  and  having  thus  rendered  their  editions  much  less 
serviceable  to  the  philological  inquirer.  Neither  Wiclif  nor  Ohaucer 
(so  far  as  we  know)  appears  to  have  used  their  or  them.  Instead  of 
these  they  retain  the  older  English  forms  Mr  and  hern^  which  are  the 
Anglo-Saxon  forms  with  a  slight  change  of  orthography.  Wiclif 
seems  to  prefer  the  use  of  hem  with  the  preposition  of  to  Mr,  {Of 
hem  instead  of  Mr  —  the  modern  their.)  (b) 

Note  (6). — ^The  old  forma  hi,  hit,  hem,  were  all  in  UBe  in  the  age  of 
Bobert  of  Gloucester.  Our  philologists  have  not  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
the  introduction  of  they,  tfieir,  them,  to  supersede  these  fonxis.  **  It  is  very 
difficult  to  say  from  whence,  or  why,  the  pronouns  they,  them,  their,  were 
introduced  into  our  language.  The  Saxon  pronouns,  At,  hem,  and  hir,  seem 
to  have  been  in  constant  use  in  the  time  of  Robert  of  Gloucester."  {^?V*" 
whitfs  Euay  on  the  Lang,  and  Vert,  of  Chaucer,  note  28.)  Dr.  Latham 
{JStiy.  Lang.,  p.  243,  2d  Ed)  says^  "Hie  plural  forms  they,  them,  in  the 
present  English,  are  the  plural  forms  of  the  root  of  that**  His  account  of 
the  matter  seems  to  us  very  unsatisfiictory.  He  answers  one  of  the  queries 
suggested  by  Mr.  Tyrwhitt  only  by  his  bare  assertion,  and  does  not^  as  it 
appears  to  us^  give  a  sufficient  response  to  the  other. 

Query.  Is  not  they  (uniformly  written  by  Wiclif,  as  has  been  already 
observed,  teoo)  a  word  formed  from  the  coalescence  of  the  determinative 
the  with  the  old  form  hi  ;  the  hi  being  contracted  into  thei  equivalent  to 
the  they  in  the  modem  language  f  Compare  with  this  the  Greek  offror,  and 
the  French  celui  —  ce-lui,  and  celle  —  ce-elle,  ^  Are  not  their  (—  the-hir) 
and  them  (—  the-hem)  formed  in  the  same  manner  by  a  ooalescenoe  of  the 
determinative  with  the  old  pronoun  f 

We  invite  the  attention  of  those  who  have  access  to  writings,  especially 
to  manuscripts  of  the  age  preceding  Chaucer,  to  this  conjecture.  If  the  con- 
jecture  is  well  founded,  we  may  expect  to  find  traces  of  the  use  of  the  deter- 
minative with  the  old  forms  previous  to  their  complete  coalescence,  or,  at 
leasts  evidence  that  the  form  with  the  determinative  was  used  at  first  in 
cases  where  the  pronoun  is  emphatically  or  determinately  employed.  If 
such  traces  should  be  discovered,  they  would  leave  scarcely  a  doubt  in  re- 
gard of  the  true  origin  of  they,  their,  them,  and  both  queries  suggested  by 
Mr.  Tyrwhitt  might  be  satisfactorily  answered. 

Since  writing  what  precedei^  we  have  found  a  passage  in  an  old  yersion 
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of  jMtfti  of  the  EvaDgelists  msde  before  the  limes  of  Widil^  which  eeerai  &- 
Tomble  to  oar  oonjectare.  The  manoBeript  of  this  yersion  is  deeeribed,  end 
the  passage  to  which  we  refer  died  in  the  "Historiosl  Aeooont  of  the  En^ish 
Versions  of  the  Scriptw^"  prefixed  to  Bagster^s  Hezapla,  p.  8.  The  writar 
of  the  translation  in  the  portion  giyoDL  in  the  Hezapk»  laes  hem  for  them; 
and  Ait  invariably  for  they^  except  in  the  following  sentence:  '^  And  kii  that 
were  sent  thei  were  of  Pharisena"  Is  not  the  ihei  here  subetitiited  for  kH 
because  the  pronoun  is  used  determinatelj  f 

Anomalies  in  ths  Has  oy  Mb,  Us,  Hoc,  dco.— (12)  In  ynlgar  usage 
fM  is  treated  as  a  sort  of  "  indifferent  form  "  (to  use  the  term  adopted 
by  Dr.  Latham),  like  moi  in  French.  Like  moi,  it  is  employed  by  the 
uneducated^  whenever  they  have  ocoadon  to  nae  the  pronoun  of  the 
first  person  singular  in  any  other  way,  except  as  immediately  accom- 
panied by  the  verb  to  which  it  serves  as  snbject  It  is  used  in  the 
predicate  in  snch  expressions  as  these :  Who  u  there  f  The  answer 
of  the  uneducated  class  to  this  is  invariably,  Ms,  or  It  u  me^  like  the 
French,  Ce^t  moi.  Who  did  that  f  It  toot  us.  It  is  also  by  the 
same  class  used  as  subject,  when  its  verb  is  suppressed,  as  in  oompari- 
sons :  Be  is  toieer  than  me,  instead  of  the  form  of  expression  recog- 
nised as  good  English  by  the  educated  class ;  namely,  He  is  wiser 
than  I. 

(18)  27«,  him,  A«r,  them  are  also  employed  in  similar  forms  of  ex- 
pression, where  the  educated  employ  the  nominatite  form  of  these 
words.  This  is,  and  has  been  for  ages  the  current  usage  of  the  un- 
learned, wherever  our  language  is  spoken ;  and,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  general  study  of  the  Latin  language,  it  would  long  since,  we  sus- 
pect, have  been  the  current  usage  of  all  classes. 

(14)  There  are  some  forms  of  expression  still  retained  In  what  is 
considered  pure  grammatical  English,  which  may  be  regarded  as  re- 
mains of  this  unlearned  colloquial  usage,  not  yet  eradicated  from  the 
Written  language  by  the  prevalence  of  classical  constructions,  or,  per- 
haps, because  of  a  casual  coincidence  with  the  classical  forms  of  ex- 
pression. Such  are  the  exclamations.  Ah  me !  Me  mieerable^  &c. 
Some  of  these  may  have  been  real  accusatives  or  datives  completing 
some  word  now  suppressed,  or  they  may  be  in  some  instances  forms 
introduced  by  the  learned  in  imitation  of  Latin  idioms ;  but  some  of 
them,  we  think,  can  be  most  readily  accounted  for,  by  oonsidering 


(12)  Repeftt  what  Ib  6«id  of  the  empIoTment  of  tiM  hj  the  unedoeated 
(18)  What  of  the  words  im,  Mniy  Ao,  and  of  the  extent  of  thia  naagef 
(14)  Bepeat  what  is  said  in  reftrenoe  to  the  supposed  Tttmtioo.  of  soids  ?isUgw  ef  the 
colloquial  usage  of  the  onedooated. 
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them  remaim  of  the  dialect  of  the  nnednoated,  in  which  me  is  regarded 
M  an  ^^  indifferent  form." 

(15)  We  have  already  obserred  (§  148,  p.  455,  note),  that  in  Anglo- 
Saxon,  when  a  substantive  and  participle  are  nsed  ahsohitelj,  the 
substantive  is  of  the  dative  form ;  and  that  some  might  be  disposed  to 
explain  snch  expressions,  as  ^^  ns  dispossessed,**  in  the  following  lines 
of  Milton  by  reference  to  this  Anglo-Saxon  oonstrnction. 

"  This  inaccessible  high  strength,  the  seat 
Of  Deity  Supreme,  us  dispossessed^ 
He  trusted  to  have  seized." 

We  need  scarcely  repeat  the  caution,  that  such  constructions  (how- 
ever accounted  for)  are  not  to  be  imitated,  since  there  is  no  tendency 
in  the  present  age  towards  such  imitation. 

(16)  The  word  self  plnraX  selves  is  combined  with  some  of  the  per- 
sonal, perhaps  with  some  of  the  possessive  pronouns,  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  them  greater  emphasis.  (17)  Tlie  compound  pronouns  thus 
formed  are  myself y  thyself  himself  herself  itself  and  the  plural  forms, 
mtrsehes,  yourselves^  themselves.  These  words  serve  the  functions 
both  of  nominatives  and  accusatives.  (18)  In  the  function  of  accusa- 
tives they  are  generally  used  in  a  reflexive  sense,  referring  back  to  the 
subject  of  the  proposition ;  as,  I  hurt  myself  Myself  here  refers  back 
to  the  pronoun  of  the  same  person  used  as  the  subject.  In  such  cases 
the  agent  and  the  recipient  of  the  action  expressed  by  tlie  verb  are 
the  same  individual.  Cato  hilled  himself;  The  man  hrovght  that  ca- 
lamity on  himself  In  the  last  example  himself  is  used  to  furm  a  noun 
ioith  a  preposition  complement  to  the  verb  hrovght.  Still  it  refers  re- 
flexively  to  the  name  of  the  agent,  to  *^  t?i€  man^^  which  is  subject  of 
the  proposition.* 

•  The  use  of  the  plural  form  of  the  pronoun  of  the  first  person 
where  only  an  individual  is  intended  to  be  indicated,  is  common  in  oar 
language,  espedally  in  royal  proclamations,  in  periodicals  of  all  kinds  when 
the  editor  speaks  of  himself,  and  in  public  speaking.  This  usage  has  arisen 
partly  from  the  desire  of  writers  and  speakers  to  give  more  authority  to  what 
they  say  by  representing  it  as  a  declaration  emanating  from  the  united  wis* 
dom  of  numbers,  as  in  a  royal  proclamation  from  the  sovereign  aided  by  his 
council ;  or  from  a  real  or  affected  modesty,  which  shrinks  from  individual 
responsibihty,  or  from  giving  offence  by  appearance  of  ^otism.     This  latter 

(15)  Bepeat  the  remarks  In  referenoe  to  a  eonstmetloii  fonnd  In  Milton. 

(19)  What  is  said  In  refi»renee  to  the  wofd  scLr?  (17)  Enumerate  the  compound  pro- 
IMNUW  fbnned  with  this  word,  and  tell  what  fonctlons  these  oompoonds  serve.  (18)  Whal 
Is  said  of  their  use  In  the  Amotion  of  MeasatiTes  t 
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(19)  We  have  said  that  these  componnd  prononiifl  of  ^e  IbBt  per- 
son perform  the  functions  both  of  nominatiyes  and  aocnsatives.  But 
we  do  not  think  that  it  is  accordant  with  good  or  with  general  usage 
to  employ  them  as  subject  noun  of  a  proposition.  We  think  they  are 
rarely  employed  in  any  other  way  as  nominatives  save  in  ocmneetion 
with  anoUier  pronoun  or  noun  which  is  the  direct  nominatiye  of  the 
verb  and  to  which  they  serve  to  give  emphasis,  being  appended  to  it 
as  a  sort  of  apposition.  Such  expressions  as  "  Myself  did  it,"  "  Them- 
selves brought  their  misfortunes  on  them,"  &c.,  thongh  sometimes  used, 
appear  to  us  not  merely  inelegant,  but  unsanctioned  by  current  usage, 
either  of  the  educated  or  uneducated  classes. 

(20)  Some  grammarians  have  considered  the  word  seff^  when  added 
to  the  genitive  case  of  the  personal  pronouns  (or  to  the  possessive  pro- 
nouns, if  we  choose  so  to  call  them),  a  noun,  and  when  added  to  the 
accusative  case  of  the  pronouns  of  the  third  person,  nm,  hkk,  it, 
Tusac,  as  an  adjective.  (21)  Sblf  or  sylf  seems  to  have  been  regard-  ^ 
ed  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  ancestors  as  performing,  in  aU  these  ooah 
pounds,  the  function  of  a  noun  in  apposition ;  or,  at  any  rate,  the 
same  function  in  them  all,  whether  that  of  a  noun  in  apposition  or  of 
an  adjective.  (22)  They  attached  this  word  to  all  the  cases  of  the 
several  personal  pronouns,  and  inflected  it  to  suit  the  case  to  which  it 
was  attached.  For  example,  they  used  iosylp  —  Isel/;  genitive,  md?- 
BTLFES—  of  myself;  plural,  "we&ylfe  >=' weaehes  ;  genitive,  ubkstlfsa. 
m^qf  aur8ehe8,  (23)  In  modern  English  we  have  retained  only  a  part 
of  these  forms.  All  the  nominatives  compound^  with  self  have 
fallen  into  disuse,  except  itself  for  hiUelf  either  nominative  or  accn- 

pnrpose  is  often  more  effectually  secured  by  resorting  to  the  third  person 
and  presenting  the  author's  own  sentiments,  as  the  sentiments  entertained 
by  those  around  him,  using  such  forms  of  expression  as,  "It  is  thought;" 
'*  Some  think  ;*'  "  Many  here  think,"  &c  But  these  are  all  rhetorical  con- 
trivonces^  and  the  explanation  of  them  scarcely  belongs  to  the  department 
of  the  grammarian.  As  we  employ  We  for  I,  and  You  for  ThoUf  we  substitute 
also  Ouraelf  and  Yourself  for  Myself  and  Thyself  (  (htrself  has  almost  fidlcn 
into  disuse.)  Here  whilst  the  pronoun  of  the  first  and  second  person  assumes 
the  plural  form,  the  word  Self  remains  singular,  indicating  that  a  single 
individual  is  represented  by  the  compound  sign. 

(t9)  What  is  said  of  the  employroent  of  those  componnd  pronoons  as  subject  noons  f 
(80)  How  do  some  gnunmarians  consider  the  word  seiff    (21)  How  does  tt  aeon  to  baTe 
boen  regarded  in  Anglo-Saxon  usage  f    (28)  How  did  they  attach  this  word  to  proaooni^ 
and  to  what  cases?    (88)  What  forms  nsed  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  have  fUlen  Into  dinse^ and 
what  la  said  in  reference  to  those  wtiich  hare  been  retained  ? 
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satiye.  The  forms  retained  with  the  exception  of  ounelves  {<mru\f\ 
and  yotirsehei  (i/ourself)^  were,  in  oar  opinion,  either  datives  or  aconsa- 
tives;  namely,  myself^  in  Anglo-Saxon  mesylf,  dative  or  accusative; 
thyaelfy  Anglo-Saxon  thesylf^  dative  or  accusative;  him»elf^  Anglo- 
Saxon  7iirMy\f^  dative ;  herself^  Anglo-Saxon  hire»ylf^  a  dative.  Them" 
telvei  is  also,  obviously,  a  dative  or  accusative,  though  the  word  them 
is  not  Anglo-Saxon.  Our  and  your  in  the  words  ourselves  and  your- 
selves  seem  to  be  either  genitives  or  possessive  pronouns.  , 

(24)  The  fact  that  himself  and  themselves  (obviously  formed  by 
the  union  of  a  dative  or  accosative  of  the  pronoun  of  the  third  person 
with  the  word  self)  are  employed  as  nominatives  for  all  purposes,  ex- 
cept the  great  purpose  of  serving  as  the  direct  subject  of  a  verb,  may, 
perhaps,  be  accounted  for  in  the  same  way,  as  we  account  for  the 
nse  of  971^  and  tM,  him  and  them  among  the  uneducated  for  similar 
purposes.  The  only  diflTercnce  in  the  two  cases  is  perhaps  this,  that,  in 
regard  of  the  compounds  of  self  the  usage  of  the  uneducated  has  be- 
come the  universal  usage,  while,  in  reference  to  the  simple  pro- 
nouns, this  common  usage  has  been  opposed  and  rejected  by  the  edu- 
cated. 

QuEBiES. — Has  the  Norman  use  of  moi,  toi^  luiy  as  ^^  indifferent 
forms,"  led  to  the  use  of  me^  us^  you^  as  indifferent  forms ;  and 
has  this  use  afterwards  extended  to  him  and  them^  himseffa.nd  them- 
selves^ though  so  distinctly  marked  by  form  as  oblique  cases?  Are 
there  any  traces  of  this  ^*  indifferent "  usage  of  any  of  these  forms  b^ 
fore  the  Norman  times  ? 

(25)  We  may  add  here  a  remark  on  the  pronoun  one  which  we 
have  already  noticed  in  §  30 :  17. 

This  word  is  entirely  distinct  from  the  numeral  one.  Though  the 
two  words  are  identical  in  sound,  and  are  represented  by  the  same 
letters  in  the  written  language,  they  are  totally  dissimilar  in  every 
thing  else — ^in  meaning,  in  etymology^  and  as  to  the  source  from  which 
we  have  received  them.  0ns,  the  numeral  is  of  Anglo-Saxon  origin ; 
the  other  one,  whether  we  call  it  noun  or  pronoun,  is  apparently  of 
Norman  origin,  and  the  same  with  the  present  French  indefinite  pro- 
noun on.  If  it  has  connection  with  any  Anglo-Saxon  word  in  our  lan- 
guage, it  is  with  MAN,  not  with  the  numeral  one.  The  French  on  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  a  corruption  of  homme  from  the  Latin  homo 
houcsis^  which  is  again  generally  admitted  to  be  a  form  made  from 


(M)  How  ma7  we,  perhaps,  Mooant  for  the  use  of  Mmt^lf  and  themUhu  to  perftum 
eMlain  fdnctions  of  the  nominative  case  f 

(25)  Repeat  the  ■obitance  of  what  la  lald  of  the  pnnoaa  oin. 
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the  root  uaut.  The  root  is  more  clearly  exhibited  in  the  word  Aumasvi 
formed  Arom  homo.  The  Germans  still  use  the  word  fnrnn  for  the  same 
purpose  for  which  the  French  employ  on^  and  for  which  we  (leas  fre- 
quently) employ  one. 

(26)  Let  the  learner  observe  that  this  word  ons  has  both  a  plural 
form,  and  a  genitive  form  regularly  made.  '^I  have  commanded 
my  sanctified  otim,  I  have  also  called  my  mighty  ones.'"  We  also  say, 
ONK^i  reputation  ;  one's  intorest^  Ac. 

§  156.  (1)  Each  of  the  personal  pronouns  has,  according  to  most 
of  our  grammarians,  a  genitive  or  possessive  case,  both  of  the  singu- 
lar and  of  the  plural  forms.  (2)  In  tlie  cose  of  all  these  pronouns, 
except  it  and  A«,  there  are  two  forms  which  have  been  thought  to  pos- 
sess claims  to  the  distinction  of  serving  as  their  genitives.  The  two 
forms,  connected  with  /  (at  least  in  significance),  are  my  and  mixe, 
both  evidently  formed  from  me  ;  with  we,  our  and  oubs  ;  with  thoc, 
THY  and  thine;  with  ye  or  you  (but  evidently  sprang  from  youX 
your  and  yours  ;  with  she,  her  and  hers  ;  and  with  they,  their  and 
THEIRS.  He  has  only  one  genitive  or  possessive  form  ms,  and  it  only 
one  form,  its. 

(8)  Where  two  forms  occur,  some  grammarians  recognise  only 
one  of  them  as  genitive  of  the  personal  pronoun,  and  call  the  other 
forms  possessive  pronouns.  (4)  But  those  who  agree  in  making  this 
distinction  are  not  agreed,  as  to  which  are  genitives  of  the  personal 
or  substantive  pronouns,  and  which  are  the  possessive  or  a^^ective 
pronouns.  (5)  The  older  grammarians  generally  considered  mine, 
ours^  thinly  yours^  hers^  theirs^  as  exclusively  genitives,  and,  conse- 
quently, substantives ;  and  my^  our^  thy,  your,  her  (except  when  used 
as  an  accusative),  their,  as  pronominal  adjectives.  Sis  and  its  they 
regarded  as  performing  both  functions.  (6)  Some  of  the  more  mo- 
dern grammarians  reverse  this  arrangement.  (7)  Exceptions  mighty 
perhaps,  be  taken  to  the  reasons  assigned  by  both  parties  for  the  course 
pursued  by  them  in  this  matter.  (8)  We  regard  the  subject  of  dispute 
as  of  very  small  importance,  since  every  genitive  performs  nearly  the 
same  function  as  an  adjective.     This  is  plainly  seen,  when  we  happen  to 


(2(11)  Of  what  modlflcations  of  form  Is  this  pronoun  one  sasoeptible  f    Examples? 

$  156.  (1)  What  is  said  in  reference  to  geniHt€9  of  the  personal  pronoons  ?  (2)  What  of 
the  forms  connected  with  each  claiming  this  distlnetioD  ? 

(8)  What  course  is  pursiie<l  by  some  gnuninarlans,  where  double  forms  occur?  (4)  Ara 
the  grammarians  agreed  which  form  is  genitive,  «&c.?  (5)  Describe  the  conrs«  porsoed  g«o- 
ersHj  hj  the  older  grammarians,  (f)  Do  all  the  modem  grammarians  acqoleeoe  ?  (7) 
What  remark  is  made  In  reference  to  the  course  pursued  by  both  partiM  ?  (8)  Repeat  tba 
■ubstanee  of  the  reasons  assigned  fbr  eouldeilof  this  dlq>at«  or  dlffexvnoa  between  tbd 
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possefiB  an  adjective  formed  from  a  noun,  or  an  a^eotive  of  similar 
meaning,  though  not  of  the  same  derivation.  Thus,  iL  Latin,  lunnind$ 
naturOy  aud  mUura  humana  ;  in  English,  aparenfs  fondnem^  and  pa- 
rental fondnesi.  Here  the  genitives  and  the  adjectives  furioed  from 
common  roots  perform  functions  scarcely  distinguishable,  at  lea^t,  in 
many  cases.  To  the  same  purpose  we  might  adduce  such  examples  as 
^e  following :  hisfather^s  mansion,  his  paternal  mansion  ;  a  hrother^s 
love,  lyrotherVy  love;  "Agsmemnoniaj  phalanges,"  Agamemnonis phalan- 
ges ;  *EKr6p€os  x*^«»'»  "Eteropos  x*^**"-  ^^6  do  not  allege  that  these 
double  forms  of  expression  are  always  exactly  of  the  same  import, 
or  always  interchangeable,  though  some  of  them  are  in  some  cases 
manifestly  interchangeable.  -We  mean  only  to  show  the  identity, 
or,  at  least,  close  similarity  of  the  functions  of  genitives  of  nouns 
and  of  adjectives.  (9)  To  distinguish  tlie  genitive  case  of  a  perso- 
nal prononn  from  a  possessive  adjective  furmed  from  that  pronoun,  by 
its  function  in  language,  is  therefore-  both  a  difficult  and  an  uoprotit- 
able  task. 

Dr.  N.  Webster  (as  quoted  in  WelFs  Eng.  Gram.,  p.  74)  makes  the  fol- 
lowing observation  in  reference  to  this  subject  "Tliat  tninej  thine^  yours, 
Ae.,  do  not  constitute  a  posftessive  case,  is  demonstrable ;  for  they  are  con- 
stantly used  as  the  nominatives  to  verba,  and  as  objectives  after  verbs  and 
prepositionsw"  "  Constantly  used,"  we  presume  is  only  a  dashing  way  of 
saying  can  he  uMd.  But  even  making  this  allowance.  Dr.  Webster's  argu- 
ment proves  too  much,  as  may  be  seen  by  comparing  the  following  forms 
of  expression,  which  are  all  equally  in  accordance  with  the  settled  usages  of 
speech.  My  friend  and  I  bought  each  a  pair  of  horses  ;  his  are  haySy  mine 
are  grays  ;  his  surpass  mine  in  beauty^  mine  surpass  his  in  speed ;  he  gave  a 
larger  price  for  his,  than  I  gave  for  mine.  Compare  with  this  the  follow- 
ing :  My  friend  and  I  bought,  Ac,  as  before ;  my  fkiend*s  are  bays,  <&ot ; 
mine  sftrpass  my  friend's  ;  /would  give  a  larger  price  for  mine,  than  for  my 
runrD's.  If  it  is  "  demonstrable  "  from  the  fact,  that  they  can  be  used  "  as 
the  nominatives  to  verbs^  and  as  objectives  ailer  verbs  and  prepositions^'' 
**  that  mine,  thine,  Ac,  do  not  constitute  a  possessive  case,"  what  shall  we  say 
of  the  Mord  friends  in  the  above  forms  of  expression?  {See  }  76 :  14,  et  seg.) 
Hie  argument  from  the  rcNcmoNs  of  mine,  ours,  &c,  is,  we  think,  decidedly 
more  favorable  to  the  arrangement  of  the  old  grammarians^  than  to  that 
adopted  by  Drs.  Webster,  Latham,  Ac 

To  prove  from  their  form,  that  any  of  these  sets  of  pronouns  are  genitives 
or  not  genitives  of  the  pronouns  which  correspond  with  them  in  person  and 


gmniMftont  of  HtQe  Importmoe.    (9)  What  is  said  of  the  attempt  to  disUngalBh  the  geni' 
Uoe  ease  of  the  personal  pronoan  from  t^  possessive  pronoun  f 
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nmnber,  is  eqiudlj  difficulty  Binee  none  of  them  haye  the  regular  infledioii  of 
the  genitiye  ease.  Oun,  y&urs,  h«r%  theirt,  have  the  appearance  of  ge&ithret; 
but,  if  they  are  genitives^  they  cannot  be  proved  firom  their  form  to  be  the 
genitivee  of  we,  ye  or  you^  the  and  they.  They  are,  manifestly,  not  fonned 
from  these  words;  but  from  the  genitives  or  possessive  adjeetiveB  (whicb- 
ever  we  may  choose  to  call  them)  our,  yow,  her  and  their.  If  we  have  re* 
course  to  the  Anglo-Saxon,  it  will  not  extricate  us  completely  from  the  diffi- 
culty. It  will,  however,  show  that  the  forms  mtn,  thin,  ure,  Ae.,  which 
are  given  in  the  grammars  as  the  genitive  cases  of  ie,  thu^  toe,  Ac,  are  sus- 
ceptible of  all  the  variations  of  gender,  case,  and  number,  like  other  ad- 
jectives. 

We  think,  that  the  beet  way  to  treat  these  prononBB  is  to  class  than  all 
of  both  forms  as  determinative  adjectives  formed  from  the  personal  pro- 
nouns (se  the  words  which  answer  to  them  are  classed  in  the  gramman  of 
all  the  languages  of  Southern  Europe,  derived  from  the  LatinX  and  then  in- 
dicate the  distinct  purposes  for  which  they  are  employed,  or  distinct  oooa- 
sions  on  which  the  different  forms  are  used.  Thb  we  have  done  already. 
{See  ^16.) 

We  may  notice  here  that  in  ancient  times^  and,  perhaps^  sometimes  at 
present  in  the  tolemn  style,  mine  and  thine  are  used  inwtead  of  my  and  thy 
before  a  noun  commencing  with  a  vowel  sound;  "Mine  iniquity,"  ''Mine 
hour,"  "Mine  eye,"  « Thine  eye,"  «itc 

The  possessive  pronouns^  especially  those  of  the  first  order  (as  we  may 
call  my,  our,  thy,  your,  her,  &Q.,  for  the  sake  of  distinction),  are  often  aooom- 
panied  by  the  adjective  own,  for  the  purpose  of  greater  emphasis;  tha% 
"Mine  own  life,"  "Thine  own  person  "  (in  these  examples  mine  and  thine 
are  used  for  my  and  thy,  because  own  commences  with  a  vowel  sound ;  see 
preceding  remark),  "Our  own  power,"  "Your  own  nation,"  "His  own 
head,"  "  Their  own  things,"  <kc. 

We  may  notice  here  the  fiEUit  that  in  the  English  language  the  possessive 
pronouns  of  the  third  perton  singular  agree  in  gender  with  the  noun  whieh 
they  repretent,  not  with  the  noun  which  they  modify,  as  in  Latin  and  the  mo- 
dem languages  of  the  South  of  Europe.  This  may  be,  otherwise,  expressed 
as  follows ;  the  possessive  pronouns  of  the  third  person  agree  in  gender  with 
the  name  of  the  possessor,  not  with  the  name  of  that  which  la  posesMd. 
Thus  in  French  eon  phre  means  either  his  father  or  her  father ;  «a  mht, 
either  hb  mother  or  her  mother.  In  this  particular  case  our  language  has  the 
advantage  as  regards  perspicuity.  Hie  or  her  carries  our  mind  directly  to  the 
pei'son  represented,  and  in  some  cases  prevents  ambiguity ;  and  even  whers 
there  is  no  danger  of  this  the  construction  is  more  clear  and  lueid.  The 
change  of  form,  as  in  French,  &c  according  to  the  gender  and  number  of 
tiie  modified  noun  seciu'es  no  advantage,  where  (as  in  Uiat  language,  as  well  ss 
in  our  own)  the  possessive  is  placed  always  immediately  bdbre  ih«  modifi^ 
noun. 
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f  107.  ADDRioirAL  Rkmabkb  on  ths  GsKDEBft. — This  olaBsifiofttion  of  nonnf 
is  ft  Ywy  importftDt  nuitter  in  the  grammar  of  some  laDguage^— a  subjeot 
wbieh  demands  much  attention  and  much  stadj,  on  the  port  of  all  who 
wish  to  speak  or  write  these  languages  with  propriety.  But,  as  regards 
English  grammar,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  importance.  In  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  and  also  in  all  the  languages  of  the  South  of  Europe  derived  from 
the  Latin  (and  in  most  of  the  Teutonic  dialects),  adjectives  assume  a  different 
termination  acoording  to  the  gender  as  well  as  the  number  of  the  noun 
which  they  complete.  And,  besides,  where  the  nouns,  as  in  Greek,  Latin,  Ger- 
man, have  terminations  for  different  cases  the  adjectives  have  case  termina- 
tions alsa  That  the  adjective  must  agree  with  the  substantive  which  it 
qualifies,  or  renders  determinate,  in  gender,  number  and  case,  is  an  exprcs- 
■ion  full  of  meaning  in  those  languages.  But  in  English  we  have  no  change 
of  termination  in  our  adjectives  for  such  purposesi  Were  it  not  for  the  three 
forms  of  the  personal  pronoun  of  the  third  person,  he,  the,  it,  their  posses- 
rire  forms  and  their  compounds  with  $el/  (see  ^155:  16.  «<  '^^•X  ^^^^  the 
mention  of  the  genders  would  be  superfluous  in  teaching  Englidi  grammar. 
In  this  pronoun  we  have,  as  we  have  seen,  a  distinct  singular  form  for  the 
male  sex,  for  the  female  sex,  and  for  things  without  sex,  or  of  which  the  sex 
18  not  intended  to  be  discriminated.  And  to  use  these  pronouns  correctly, 
we  must  have  regard  to  the  classification  in  reference  to  sex ;  that  is,  to  the 
genders  of  nouns. 

In  the  Latin,  Greek  and  German  language^  there  are  three  gendert  or 
cUuHt  of  ncuru,  but  the  arrangement  of  the  nouns  imder  these  classes  is  not 
precisely  the  same  as  in  English.  In  the  maseuline  gender  or  elaae  in  these 
languages  all  the  malet  are  arranged,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  class 
takes  its  name,  nuueuline  getider,  that  is,  ehua  of  males.  But  with  the  maUg 
many  names  of  things  without  eex  are  arranged  in  the  same  gender,  that  ia 
in  tiie  same  elate.  In  making  this  arrangement,  or,  in  other  words,  in  apply- 
ing adjectives  of  the  mateuline  rather  than  of  the  feminine  or  neuter  form 
to  nouns,  those  who  used  these  languages  were  guided  either  by  some  notion 
that  the  things  represented  by  these  nouns  participated  of  mateuline  guali- 
iiet,  or  by  the  mere  timilarity  of  termination.  In  the  feminine  gender  or 
elasi^  were  arranged  in  like  manner  the  names  of  all  femalet ;  from  which 
circumstance  the  appellation  feminine  ;  and  together  with  these  many 
other  names  of  objects  neiUier  male  nor  female.  In  the  third  class 
ealled  the  neuter  gender  (that  is  the  class  of  neither  males  nor  females), 
were  arranged  the  names  of  the  residue  of  things  without  sex.  In  the 
languages  derived  from  the  Latin,  the  neuter  gender  is  omitted  (in 
other  wordfl^  adjectives  have  no  neiUer  fomC)  and  all  nouns  are  arranged 
under  the  mateuline,  or  feminine  gender.  In  all  these  languages,  thesa 
classes  of  nouns  have  received  their  appellation  (not  beoause  they  in- 
dude  the  mateuline  elate,  motet  exclusively,  and  the  feminkus  elmt^  femndm 
exelnsively,  but)  from  the  noblest  and  most  distingiiiBhed  portioii  of  the  ok^ 
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jeets  repmented  by  the  nomiB  ammged  under  thflfie  dbiMi  respeetiTdy. 
The  meaeuUiM  is  to  called  from  eonUining  all  the  oamet  of  males  (thai  k 
of  all  antmalB  dUeriminated  aa  males),  the  feminine  from  containing  all  the 
names  of  females. 

It  may  here  be  obseired  that  many  g^rammarians  have  perplexed  them- 
selves and  their  readers  bj  insensibly  eonfounding  gender  with  tex,  or  at 
least,  attaching  to  the  term  gender,  ideas  which  belong  only  to  ux.  Some 
have  even  thought  it  neceaaary  to  make  an  apology  for  the  impropriety  sup- 
posed to  be  implied  in  the  expression  neuUr  gender ;  though  there  is  really 
no  impropriety  whatever  in  the  form  of  expression,  correctly  interpreted, 
consequently,  no  need  of  an  apology.  Those  who  introdooed  in  Latin 
grammar  the  term  jpenns,  meaning  sort  or  kind  (from  which  we  have  in 
French,  genre,  meaning  also  sort  or  kind,  and  in  English,  gemder),  attached  no 
conceptiofi  to  the  word  inconsistent  with  the  notion  of  a  genue  neutruMt  s 
neuter  elau  or  class  of  nenten^  that  is,  of  names  of  objecta  which  are  neither 
masculine  nor  feminine, — neither  male  nor  female.  The  same  may  be  said 
of  the  eemmon  gender,  (recognised  in  some  of  the  gnur  ^nars  of  the  ancient  laor 
guages),  which  includes  those  names  sometimes  applied  to  a  male^  sometimes 
to  a  female,  as  for  example;  the  nouns  parent;  cousin,  friend,  dte.  in  ^i^gl«*h 

The  expression  eommon  gender  has  been  ignoranUy  and  presumptuously 
called  a  solecism.  If  we  have  a  dear  oonoeption  of  what  the  ancient  gram- 
marians meant  by  gender,  we  can  easily  perceive  the  perfect  propriety  of 
the  expression  comnum  gender — that  ie^  a  class  of  namee  eommon  to  males 
and  females— as  well  as  of  the  expression  neuter  gender.  But  with  the  fol- 
lowing definitions  laid  down  (and,  apparently,  tacitly  assented  to;  when  not 
expressed  in  words),  "  Gender  is  the  distinction  of  nouns  with  regard  to 
aex,**  and  "  Gender  is  the  distinction  of  sex,"  it  is  not  strange  that  the  notion 
of  a  neuter  and  of  a  common  gender  should  present  insuperable  difficnlties 
and  inoongruitieai  This  definition,  if  oloaely  examined,  will  be  found  to  in- 
volve not  only  a  total  misconception  of  the  meaning  of  the  term  gender^  as  em- 
ployed by  the  old  grammarians,  but  an  absurd  (not  to  say  ridiculous)  aaser^ 
tion,  whatever  we  may  understand  by  the  word  gender.  Of  what  oould  it  be 
asserted  with  propriety,  that  it  is  the  dietinetion  of  wexl  If  we  oould  find 
such  a  thing,  what  business  has  it  among  the  terms  of  g^rammar  t  From  this 
absurd  definition,  what  oould  be  expected  to  follow  but  confusion  and  in- 
consistency in  every  matter  of  detail  founded  upon  it  t  No  wonder  that  it 
was  thought  neceseary  to  censure  the  old  grammarian^  or  to  apologise  for 
them,  when  they  were  supposed  to  talk  of  a  neuUr  "dutinetian  o/mxT  and 
a  eommon  "  dUtinetion  of  eexf*  The  old  gentlemen  knew,  we  think,  much 
better  what  they  said,  and  whereof  they  affirmed,  than  their  inoonsiderats 
eritics. 

Many  other  definitions  of  gender,  though  not  chargeable  with  the  same 
absnrdity  m  those  already  noticed,  yet  afford  evidence  that  their  authors  la^ 
bored,  lees  or  wat^  under  the  influenee  o£  a  similitf  misoonoeptioii  of  tha 
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ttenae  of  thU  Ttrj  simple  term ;  simple,  we  meaa  as  it  was  evidentlj  under- 
stood bj  those  who  first  introduced  it  into  grammar.  "  Grammatieal  gender 
pointa  out  the  sex,  or  the  absence  of  sex."  This  assertion  might  with  more 
propriety  be  made  of  the  masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  ierminationB  of 
adjectives  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  most  of  the  modem  languages^  or  of  such 
terminations  appended  to  a  noun  as  distinguish  the  female  occupant  of  an 
office,  station,  Ao.,  from  the  male  occupant :  the  termination  e$M,  for  exam- 
ple, in  yjigliMh^  as  mbboi,  a  male  head  of  an  abbey ;  abbe**,  a  female  head  of 
an  abbey;  prince,  prince**,  ^  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  following: 
"  Gender,  in  grammar,  is  an  alteration  generaUy  in  the  endings  of  words,  to 
mark  distinetion  of  sex.''  "  Gender  in  grammar,  a  difference  in  words  to 
express  distinction  of  sex." — Webster's  Diet  The  two  following  definitions 
are  still  more  faulty :  "  Genders  are  modifications  that  di*tingui*h  object*  in 
regard  to  sex."  "  G«nder  is  the  di*tineti<m  of  object*  in  regard  to  sex." 
Whatever  gender  may  be,  whUst  it  is  recognised  as  a  term  of  grammar,  it 
has  reference  to  word*,  to  the  *iffn*  of  objects,  and  not  to  object*  themselves. 
To  say  that  gender  is  a  modification  of  object*,  or  a  dittinciion  of  object*,  is 
therefore  altogether  irrelevant  This  is  the  old  and  very  common  error  of 
ooniounding  word*  and  object* — thing*  and  the  name*  of  thing*. 

Most  modem  widters  on  grammar  have  taken  care  not  to  commit  them- 
selves by  giving  a  direct  definition  of  gender.  They  have  dodged  the  quea- 
tioo,  what  is  gender?  This  was  perhaps  a  prudent  course,  especially  if 
these  writers  labored  in  any  degree  under  the  apparently  very  general 
misoonoeption  of  this  matter,  originating,  as  we  think,  in  confounding  the 
meaning  of  the  terms  *ex  and  gender.  No  rational  definition  oould  be  ex- 
pected till  this  misconception  was  completely  cleared  away. 

Another  subject  has  generally,  in  our  English  grammars^  been  treated 
imder  the  head  of  Gender,  though  it  has  connection  rather  with  the  original 
structure  of  eingle  word*  than  with  the  changes  which  they  undergo  in 
order  to  perform  their  grammatical  functions,  and  might,  without  impro- 
priety, be  wholly  omitted  in  this  place.  In  the  case  of  some  offices  or  sta- 
tions,  which  may  be  held  both  by  men  and  women,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
more  conspicuous  animals,  there  is  a  separate  name  for  the  separate  sexes. 
These  names  are  sometimes  formed,  the  feminine  from  the  masculine,  by  the 
addition  of  a  syllable  or  some  change  of  the  termination,  g^ierally  by  the 
syllable  ***  ;  as,  prie*t,  prieete**  or  female  prie*t ;  prince,  prince**,  Ac  Some- 
times the  words  which  indicate  the  femtde  are  less  clearly  connected  with 
the  male  form,  and  sometimes  altogether  distinct  According  to  tb*  custom 
of  the  grammarian^  we  subjoin  a  list  of  some  of  the  masculine  and  £sminxne 
f<Hrins  which  most  frequently  recur. 

Li*t  of  Maeculine  Name*  which  hetve  a  Feminine  Fofm  iis  an. 
Abbot,         Abbess.  Baron,         BaroneM. 

Actor,         ActresBw  Bene&etor,  BemiMtreHL 
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Onrnt^ 

Ooaiitei& 

KMter,       Mifltr«k 

Dnke, 

Dnchem 

Peer,          Peerem 

Emperor, 

EmpreeB. 

Prieet^       PriestM. 

Heir, 

Heireflik 

Prince,       Princeasw 

Hoet^ 

HoBtesB. 

Prophe«v    TwfheUn, 

Jew, 

Jewen^ 

Shepherd,  8hepberdee& 

lion. 

lioDeiBi 

Songster,    Songstreai^ 

Murqnii^ 

MarehioneiBi 

Yiaooimt^  Viaooontea. 

Some  names  have  a  feminine  form  in  ix;  as, 

Administrator,  Administratrix.  Testator,    Testatrix. 

Bxeoator,  Exeonttix.  Director,    Direetrix. 

We  give  no  list  of  those  names  for  males  and  females  which  are  entirely 
distinct  inform;  as^  htuband,  wife;  father, mother ;  brother,  ntter;  hone, 
mare,  &e,,  sinc«  the  fact  that  these  different  names  are  giyen  to  animals  of 
different  sexes  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  structure  of  language,  nothing  to 
do  with  grammar.  All  this  is  to  be  learnt  from  dictionaries  or  yoeabularie% 
not  from  treatises  on  comtmctum, 

§  158.  The  AjsnoLEa — ^Tbe  two  determinatlTe  adjectives  an  or  a, 
and  THE  have  been  called  very  generally  by  English  grammarianB  the 
definite  and  the  indefinite  article.  Under  this  name  these  two  words 
have  been  raised  to  the  dignity  of  forming  a  separate  class  by  them- 
selves, and  have  been  placed  in  the  foremost  rank  among  the  partt  <^ 
speech.  Yet,  so  &r  are  these  words  from  being  entitled  to  so  mndi 
consideration  from  the  indispensable  importance  of  the  functions  whidi 
they  perform  in  speech,  that  there  are  many  highly  polished  Ian-' 
goages — ^amongst  these  the  Greek — which  possess  no  separate  distinct 
word  equivalent  to  our  an  or  a — the  (so  styled)  indefinite  article  ;  and 
the  Latin  has  no  word  exclusively  used  to  perform  the  functions  either 
of  the  definite  or  of  the  ind^nite  article. 

To  the  mere  English  scholar  the  term  article  applied  to  the  words 
an  and  the  conveys  no  meanipg  whatever.  When  we  have  traced 
it  to  artieultu  in  Latin,  and  ascertained  tiiat  this  was  employed  to 
translate  ap^i^v — ^the  name  applied  by  the  Greek  grammarians  to  a 
word  nearly  equivalent  to  what  our  grammarians  have  oalled  the  de- 
finite artide,  and  learned  that  these  Latin  and  Greek  words  men  a 
joint,  we  are  still  far  from  unravelling  the  mystery  which  bangs  about 
this  strange  term.  Why  a  and  the  should  be  called  jointa  or  hingei, 
and  joints  or  binges  in  contradistinction  to  all  other  words  in  the  Im- 
guage,  remains  still  to  be  explained. 

The  application  of  this  name  to  the  Greek  determinative  ^  9,  r^ 
is  accounted  for  in  the  following  manner :  The  Greek  grammariana 
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originAlly  gave  theappeUation  tip'Sspa  (j&inU)  to  two  words  in  connectioii, 
which  they  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  prepositins 
and  poBtpontite  articles  or  joints.  These  two  words  taken  together 
serve  indeed  as  joints  or  hinges  of  langoage,  and  have  been  named  by 
the  Greeks  not  inappropriately.  One  of  these  is  the  word  above  men- 
tioned, the  prepositive  article  6,  4,  r6,  which  alone  retains  this  name, 
though  it  has  no  claim  to  it,  save  what  it  obtained  through  its  alliance 
with  the  postpositive.  This  latter  (the  postpositive  article)  is  what 
has  been  commonly  called  the  relative  pronoun^  equivalent  to  our  w?io, 
yihieh  and  that  To  this  the  name  joint  was  appropriately  given. 
Some  modem  grammarians  (whom  in  this  we  willingly  follow)  still 
call  it  by  a  name  of  nearly  the  same  import — ^the  Cor^unetive  Pronoun. 
We  may  readily  comprehend  the  reason  of  giving  the  name  joint  to 
the  relative  or  conjunctive  pronoun  and  the  determinative  equivalent 
to  THX,  if  we  consider  attentively  the  Compound  Proposition  with 
Adjective  Accessory  already  described  (§  111).  For  example:  Thb 
man  who  promised  to  assist  us  disappointed  our  hopes.  Here  the  word 
who  serves  as  a  joint  to  connect  the  a^ective  accessory,  promised  to 
assist  us,  with  the  word  nia%-which  it  modifies  or  completes.  In  per- 
fi>rming  this  function  it  is  assisted  by  the  determinative  sign  the  used 
before  the  noun  modified. 

The  intimate  relation  of  the  article  and  conjunctive  pronoun  in 
Greek  served  to  render  the  reference  of  the  latter  with  its  accessory 
to  the  former  and  its  noun  more  striking.  The  article  and  relative  in 
that  language  resemble  each  other  in  sound,  are  of  the  same  &mily, 
or  rather  varieties  of  the  same  word,  and  seem  to  have  been  used  indis- 
criminately, in  ancient  times,  as  coi^'uncttve  pronouns.  'O  Sb^pcoitros 
&,  The  man  wlio,  was  a  form  almost  like  Which  man  who,  or  The 
man  the.  If  this  kind  of  expression  were  now  admissible  with  us,  it 
would  evidentiy  serve  to  establish  the  closest  relation  between  the 
noun  man  and  the  accessory  introduced  by  who.  This  is  no  imaginary 
case,  as  regards  the  use  of  the  article  the  in  our  language.  The,  like 
the  Greek  article,  was  currently  used  both  as  article  and  relative  in 
the  Anglo-Saxon,  The  determinative  use,  we  suspect,  as  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  say  in  another  place,  was  in  both  languages  the  ear- 
liest and  the  original  use  out  of  which  grew  the  relative  or  oonjuno- 
tive  use.  In  other  words,  we  suppose  all  relatives  to  be  determina^ 
tives  used  in  a  peculiar  mode.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  mode  of 
writing  accessory  adjective  propositions  in  Anglo-Saxon  was  to  intro- 
duce the  accessory  by  the  word  the,  whilst  the  noun  modified  by  the 
aooeesory  was  preceded  by  the  proper  case  of  the  determinatiye  $e,  sm^ 
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tkoit^  which  seems  to  be  the  same  word^  at  least  the  tame  root  sob- 
Jected  to  flection.  The  only  forms  which  are  exceptions  are  m,  and 
MO,  All  the  other  Ibrms  of  all  genders,  numbers  and  cases,  appear  to 
be  formed  from  the  root  thk. 

Thas  viewed  these  words  might  well  be  compared  to  a  double 
joint — a  prep<mUv6  and  pattpoiitine  article  to  connect  or  lo<^  the  word 
which  the  one  preceded  and  the  other  followed  with  the  clause  in 
which  the  latter  performed  some  prominent  function. 

In  many  cases  the  explanatory  proposition  and  poetpontiTe  ar- 
ticle came  to  be  suppressed,  because  readily  suggested  to  the  mind  of  the 
hearer  or  reader  by  the  drift  of  the  discourse,  in  such  cases  the  ar- 
ticle may  be  considered  as  indicating  such  sof^pression — as  warning 
us  of  the  ElUpsis.  Let  us  take  as  an  example  the  following  words  from 
the  first  chapter  of  Genesis:  ^^  God  said,  Let  there  be  light;  and  thoe 
was  light.  And  God  saw  the  light,  that  it  was  good.''  Here  the 
word  li^t  is  twice  used  without  any  determinatire,  and  the  th'ird 
time  with  one.  ^^  God  saw  thb  light,**  that  is  th^  light  which  hot  h§en 
just  fMnUaned — the  light  which  he  had  called  into  existence.  Some  ae- 
eessory  proposition  is  evidently  implied,  and  the  determinative  sign 
the  indicates  (to  all  who  understand  the  usage  of  our  language)  that 
the  light  referred  to  is  the  same  that  has  been  already  mentioned. 

What  we  have  said  accounts  sufiSciently  for  the  ancient  Greek 
f^rammarians  calling  this  determinative  and  the  conjunctive  pronoan 
taken  in  connection  articles  or  joints.  But  it  can  scarcely  vindicate 
the  coHduct  of  their  successors,  when,  having  ^ven  a  distinct 
name  to  the  form  of  the  determinative  which,  in  time,  came  to  be 
used  exclusively  to  perfovm  the  conjunctive  ftinction,  tbey  gave  the 
name  of  jotnt  to  that  form  which  no  longer  served  idone  as  a  joint, 
but  only  occasionally  lent  its  aid  to  the  jointing  or  conjunctive  word. 
Much  less  can  these  historical  facts  serve  as  a  just  excuse  for  conti- 
nuing to  call  the  determinative  thb,  without  any  allusion  to  its  co- 
operation or  original  connection  with  the  conjunctive  pronoun,  by 
this  inapprq>riateand  (to  the  mere  English  scholar)  unintelligible  name; 
less  still  can  they  justify  the  application  of  this  name  to  the  word  an 
and  its  equivalents  in  the  modem  languages.  This  practice,  we  be- 
lieve, is  confined  at  present  to  our  own  language.  The  grammars  of 
most  modem  languages  recognise  only  one  article.  Yet,  if;  as  ori- 
ginally, the  connection  with  the  conjunctive  pronoun  were  recognised 
in  applying  the  name  article^  ak  might  set  up  an  equal  claim  with  thb 
to  the  appellation  of  prepositive  article.  In  the  assertions,  a  man  who 
mUooffs  does  U  (Ah&n^  a$  he  nmM  weh  othen  to  do  to  hkn^  to  a  good 
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citizen^  and,  Tbx  man  who  always,  &c^  a  and  thx  in  connection  with 
the  conjanctive  wno  perform  fnnctions  of  a  similar  nature.  Bnt  this' 
fhnction  seems  to  be  merely  to  indicate  a  lesser  (in  the  case  of  a)  or 
greater  (in  the  case  of  the)  degree  of  determinaten^ts,  or,  in  the  Ian* 
gnage  of  the  common  grammars,  to  point  out  the  word  to  which  the 
conjonctive  refers  and  to  which  it  joints  the  accessory  propositikHU 
But  TTHS  and  that,  ant,  such,  all,  in  fact  most  determinatives  pef- 
form  the  very  same  function. 

There  seems  not  a  shadow  of  apology  for  considering  these  two 
little  words  as  forming  a  distinct  part  of  speech,  or  diyision  of  the 
signs  of  our  language,  and  then  entering  on  the  vain  search  for  some 
function  pertaining  exclusively  to  them,  by  which  they  may  be  discri- 
minated ^rom  all  other  classes  of  words.  Such  a  course  presents  strong 
temptation  to  the  exercise  of  ingenuity  in  finding  grounds  of  dis- 
tinction where  none  actually  exist,  and,  thus,  to  pervert  as  well  as 
perplex  the  grammar  of  the  language.  Injudicious  classification — the 
application,  especially,  of  distinctive  names  to  things  which  are  not 
in  fact  different  (in  the  aspect  in  which  they  are  regarded  in  classifying 
them),  naturally  leads  to  false  speculation.  It  is  not  a  sufiScient  apo- 
logy in  such  cases  to  allege  that  the  classification  can  do  no  harm,  be- 
cause the  things  classified  remain  unchanged  by  the  classification. 
The  establishment  of  a  class  is  the  implied  assertion  of  a  difitinetiM 
difiTerence — a  difference  worthy  too  of  the  attention  of  an  inquirer. 
"Where  such  difiTerence  does  not  exist,  the  implication  that  it  exists  is 
an  error,  and  may,  like  other  errors,  which  in  themselves  appear  tri- 
vial, lead  in  the  end  to  more  important  errors. 

If  we  wish  to  account  for  the  fact  that  the  articles  have  been 
placed  foremost  in  the  list  of  the  parts  of  speech^  we  must  look  for  the 
explanation,  as  before,  to  the  Greek  grammarians.  These  grammarians 
very  properl/  placed  the  nouns  at  the  head  of  their  classification  of 
words,  and  finding  it  convenient  to  indicate  the  genders  of  these  noons 
by  prefixing  the  article  which  accorded  with  them  in  gender,  they 
were  led  to  give  the  declension  of  the  article  6, 17,  ro,  the  first  place 
in  their  treatises  on  language.  The  article  is  still  used  in  our  Greek 
lexicons  to  indicate  the  genders  of  nouns,  instead  of  using,  as  we  do  in 
Latin  dictionaries  and  those  of  the  modern  languages,  abbreviations  for 
maaeuline^  feminine  and  neuter. 

The  most  intelligent  of  our  modem  grammarians  are  unanimous 
in  the  decision,  that  it  is  improper  to  consider  the  articles  a  distinct 
class  of  words,  or  part  of  ^eech.  See  Dr.  Robinson's  Translation  of 
Battman's  Greek  Grammar,  pp.  120, 121,  note,  dca,  dec 

Thb  DiTBBMiNATiYS  An  ob  A.— Contrary  to  what  is  asserted,  or 
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implied  in  most  of  oar  grammars,  the  origiDAl  form  of  this  word  is  an^ 
and  a  is  a  contraction.  It  is  not  strictly  correct  to  say  that  ^''abe- 
comes  an  before  a  Towel  and  a  silent  A."  We  should  rather  say  that 
(m  becomes  a  before  a  syllable  beginning  with  a  consonantal  sound. 

A  is  employed  h^are  words  commencing  with  a  consonantal 
sound ;  that  is,  Ist,  before  all  words  commencing  with  the  sounds  re- 
presented by  the  letters  called  consonants,  in  the  written  language ; 
2d,  before  words  commencing  with  an  aspirated  A,  as,  a  handy  a  hcan^ 
fMTy  &c. ;  8d,  before  all  words  commencing  with  what  is  called  the 
long  soundofu— equivalent  to  the  sound  given  to  the  combinatitm  of 
the  semivowel  y  with  the  vowels  <m  in  the  word  yim^  or  in  the  word 
yauthy  as,  a  unions  a  univerntyy  &c.  On  the  contrary,  before  u 
short,  or  purely  vocoZ,  as  well  as  before  the  other  vowels,  and  before 
silent  A,  an  is  employed ;  as,  an  tmele^  an  animal^  an  hauTy  &ol 

An  is  perhaps  the  weakest  of  the  determinative  adjectives— of  aU 
the  determinatives  the  least  determinative* 

When  used  with  a  noun  it  indicates  that  a  single  individual  of  the 
species,  of  which  the  noun  is  a  general  sign,  is  intended  to  be  desig- 
nated. Thus  the  word  man  used  alone  means  the  whole  species,  or 
race  of  men,  as  in  the  words  of  the  poet,  "  The  proper  study  qfman- 
hind  is  MAN."  But  a  man  indicates  a  single  individual  of  the  race. 
The  a  prefixed  shows,  Ist,  that  we  do  not  intend  to  include  a  whole 
class ;  nor  2d,  a  number  of  the  class,  but  a  single  individual  of  a  class, 
'  and  ^*  farther  it  saith  not."    What  particular  individual  is  meant  is  left 

wholly  undetermined. 

•  •  .■ 

The  word  an  with  its  contract  form  a  descends  to  us  from  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  an^  or  ane,  the  word  expressive  of  unity  in  that  langoage,  and  from 
which  we  have,  with  a  little  variation  of  sound  and  orthography,  oar  mod- 
em sign  of.  unity,  the  numeral  one,  Ane  or  otf  to  express  unity  is  a  fcrm 
still  extant  in  the  Scottish  dialect^  little  differing  in  orthogr^hy  and  pio> 
nnnciation  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  sign  of  unity,  on  the  one  hand,  and  our 
modem  English  determinative,  on  the  other.  Indeed,  an  more  nearly  re- 
sembles the  Anglo-Saxon  numeral  inform  than  one,  which  corresponds  exact- 
ly with  the  parent  word  in  sense. 

In  the  present  usage  of  our  language,  an  and  one  a{free  in  this,  that 
both  imply  individuality.  But  they  differ  in  this,  that  an  implies,  as 
we  have  already  said,  that  an  individual  of  a  class  is  indicated,  as  dis- 

*  Hence  many  of  our  grammarians  have  been  led  to  commit  the  solecism 
of  daasing  an  among  the  definitives,  and  then  calling  it  the  indefinite  ar- 
ticle—the indefinite  definitive  I 
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tingaished  fix>m  the  whole  class  of  which  the  noon  is  the  common  ap- 
pellation ;  whereas  one  implies  that  a  single  individoal  is  meant,  as  dia- 
tingnished  from  a  number  of  individnals  of  the  same  class.  The  force 
of  the  two  words  and  their  distinct  ftinctions  can  he  most  dearly  ex- 
hibited by  the  aid  of  examples.  For  this  purpose  we  present  the  fol- 
lowing questions,  with  suitable  answers :  Can  a  man  perform  that 
piece  o/uorh  t  No  ;  }yu.t  a  hobss  can  perform  it.  Can  ons  man  per'- 
form  t?UU  piece  of  work  f  No  ;  hut  tyf  owes  can  perform  it?  In  the 
first  qnest^n  the  emphasis  is  on  the  word  man^  in  the  second  on  the 
determinative  word  ime.  The  inquiry  in  the  first  case  is,  whether 
man  (a  human  being)  can  do  the  work ;  in  the  latter,  whether  one 
man  or  more  than  one  are  necessary  to  perform  it. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  the  employment  of  the  determiBatiTe  an 
(differing  in  form  from  the  numeral  one)  introduces  a  convenient  distinction 
in  our  language.  Yet>  in  languages  which  employ  the  numeral  for  both 
purposes,  no  peculiar  inconvenience  is  experienced,  unce  a  variation  of  empha- 
sis is  sufScient  (in  spoken  language)  to  mark  the  discrimination  of  meaning. 
For  example,  the  words  un  homme  (in  French),  by  laying  a  slight  stress  of 
voice  on  tm,  imply  one  man  ;  without  this  stress^  and  giving  preponderant 
force  to  homfume^  a  man. 

We  may  here  notice  a  use  of  the  word  ove  resembling  that  of  the  indefinite 
(more  properly,  Um  definite)  article,  in  such  expressions  as  "  One  Simon,  a 
tanner/'  "  One  Mnason  of  Cyprus,*'  Ac  This  use,  oertainly,  more  nearly  re- 
sembles Uuit  of  the  article  an,  than  the  common  use  of  the  numeraL  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  this  word  one  is  not  the  indeterminate  pronoun  described 
in  §  155 :  25.  It  strongly  indicates  indeterminiUenete,  and  hence  is  often 
employed  contemptuously  to  insinuate  a  reproach  of  obscurity,  want  of  no- 
toriety and  social  importance.  The  word  is,  we  believe,  in  this  use  em- 
ployed only  with  the  names  of  persons.  Thus  used  it  is  equivalent  to  the 
Greek  indefinite  pronoun  nr,  and  the  Latin  quiiiam. 

• 

The  word  anp  is  of  kindred  meaning  as  well  as  of  kindred  origin 
with  an.  It  is  formed  fi-om  the  Anglo-Saxon  numeral  ane  or  aen^  with 
the  addition  of  the  affix  ig^  and  was  originally  written  aenig,  meaning  one 
like.  This  word  may  be  regarded  perhaps  as  nK)re  loosely  determinative 
than  an.  Though  originally  implying  unity,  it  is,  unlike  an^  often  em- 
ployed before  plural  nouns.  We  can  say  any  men^  as  well  as  any  man. 
We  may  observe  the  distinction  between  an  or  a,  any  and  eome  in  the 
following  examples :  Can  a  hoy  do  that  f  No ;  hut  a  man  can. 
Can  AKY  hoy  do  that  f  No  ;  hut  boice  hoys  can.  Some  is  commonly 
in  present  usage  employed  with  plurals,  anciently  it  was  used  with 
BOOHS  of  the  singnlar  form  with  the  foroe  of  the  Latin  dl4qui$;  at 
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^^Some  man  will  say,"  &g.  We  have  exao^es  of  this  naage  in  the 
compound  words  iomehody^  aomething. 

All  three  words  an^  any,  tome,  a^ee  in  this  that  they  indicate  the 
partition  of  the  class  of  objects  represented  by  the  nooos  to  which 
they  are  applied,  and  that  only  a  part  (in  the  case  of  an  only  an  indi- 
Yidnal)  is  embraced  under  the  expression.  If  the  nonn  is  accom- 
panied by  a  limiting  or  descriptive  complement,  they  indicate  that  only 
a  part  (an  indiyidual  in  the  case  of  an)  of  the  objects  represented  by 
the  nonn  so  limited  is  embraced :  for  example,  a  wue  fnan^  means  an 
individaal  of  the  class  indicated  by  the  words  wi$e  man.  It  is  always 
implied  that  there  are  more  individuals  of  the  same  kind  not  embraced 
by  the  expression. 

In  this  re8[)ect  an  and  the  other  determinatives  now  mention- 
ed are  markedly  different  from  those  which  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider. 

Before  passing  from  an  or  a,  we  may  remark  an  apparent  excep- 
tion to  the  assertion  that  it  indicates  individuality  in  the  &cX  that  it 
is  placed  before  plural  nouns  modified  by  numerals.  Thus  we  say,  a 
dozen  men,  or  a  dozen  ;  a  thoumnd  men,  a  hundred  men  ;  kjf^  In  all 
such  cases  the  word  dozen,  or  hundred,  or  thousand  is  regarded  as  ex- 
pressing a  eolleetite  unit.  The  proof  is  at  hand.  We  can  equally  say, 
one  dozen,  OTie  hundred,  one  thottmnd,  &o. 

The  Determinative  THE. — This  word  is  used  before  both  singular 
and  plural  nouns  to  indicate  that  they  are  to  be  taken  in  a  strictly  de- 
terminate sense.  It  indicates  that  the  object  or  objects  represented 
by  the  noun,  as  limited  either  by  an  expressed  or  implied  modification, 
are  embraced  in  their  complete  totality.  Thus,  the  man  of  integrity, 
indicates  the  class  rnan,  as  limited  by  the  words  of  integrity,  in  its 
complete  totality.  If  we  make  any  a<isertion  about  the  man  of  inte- 
grity, it  ought  to  apply  to  every  individual  of  this  whole  class.  The 
phrase,  a  man  of  integrity,  agreeably  to  what  we  have  said  in  consi- 
dering an,  implies  the  partition  of  the  class,  and  that  only  an  indivi- 
dual is  embraced  in  the  expression.  There  are  numerous  instances  in 
which  these  two  forms  of  expression  may  be  employed  indifferently 
in  expressing  the  same  truth.  Thus,  A  man  of  integrity  uould  not  do 
8ueh  an  action  ;  and,  The  man  of  integrity  would  not  do  eueh  an  ao- 
tion.  These  two  assertions  are  nearly  equivalent,  for,  if  an  individual 
of  integrity  taken  at  random  would  not  do  a  certain  action,  it  is  ob- 
vious to  infer  that  the  whole  class  (included  under  the  expression,  ike 
man  of  integrity)  would  not  do  it  But  this  is  not  explicitly  declared 
in  the  assertion.  Something  is  left  for  the  ezeroise  of  the  hearer^ 
jndgment—eomething  to  be  inferred. 
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That  the  two  expranions  are  not  in  themselves  (withont  the  assist 
anoe  of  inference)  exactly  equivalent  may  be  readily  discovered  by 
attending  to  eimilar  forms  of  expression  in  which  the  wijeet  matter 
is  different.  For  example,  A  man  whom  we  eaw  yesterday  came  te 
my  house  this  morning^  and  Thb  man  whom  we  saw  yesterday  came^  &c. 
In  the  first  of  these  forms  it  b  indicated,  that  the  man  whom  we  saw 
yesterday  is  only  one  of  a  class — an  indefinite  individual  of  a  number 
whom  we  saw ;  but,  in  the  latter  form,  a  definite  man,  about  whom 
we  have  an  understanding — ^whom  we  both  know,  as  the  man  whom 
we  saw  yesterday,  is  indicated. 

We  must,  if  we  wish  to  understand  this  subject,  guard  carefully 
against  confounding  the  function  performed  by  the  determinativeB 
with  the  function  performed  by  the  more  intimate  limiting  words. 
We  believe  that  the  determinative  the  is  never  employed  in  our  lan- 
guage except  with  a  noun  that  is  otherwise  limited  either  expressly  or 
by  implication.  The  determinative  tub  indicates  the  &ct  of  such  li- 
mitation, the  mutual  recognition  of  such  limitation  by  the  speaker  and 
the  party  addressed,  and  furtlier  that  the  object  or  class  of  objects  re- 
presented by  the  noun  so  limited  is  embraced  in  its  totality  by  the  ex- 
pression. When  some  grammarians  say  that  the  article  the  ^limits  a 
noun  and  shows  how  &r  its  signification  extends,"  they  seem  to  con- 
found together  the  function  performed  by  the  determinative  and  the 
functions  performed  by  the  more  intimate  modifications,  expressed  or 
implied,  which  together  with  the  noun  taken  as  a  whole  compound 
conception  come  within  the  determinative  influence  of  the  article.  It 
is,  perhaps,  more  correct  to  say  that  the  article  is  placed  before  a  noun 
because  it  is  already  limited,  than  to  say  that  it  is  placed  before  the 
noun  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  it  It  rather  refers  to  a  limitatioa 
expressed  or  implied  than  expresses  one  itself,  and  it  thus  exercises  a 
force  similar  to  that  of  the  relative  pronouns.  In  fact  the  closest  re- 
lation in  origin  and  function  exists  in  most  languages  between  deter- 
minatives and  relatives.  In  some  cases  the  same  word,  like  our  tk&t^ 
performs  both  functions. 

We  reiterate,  at  the  hazard  of  being  charged  with  repetition,  that 
the  noun,  wliich  is  the  name  of  a  class,  is  first  limited  by  what  we 
have  called  its  more  intimate  modifications  (descriptive  adjectives,  ge- 
nitives, &c.)i  expressed  or  understood  and  coming,  as  is  taken  for 
granted,  within  the  cognizance  of  the  party  addressed ;  thus  generally 
forming  a  subclass  by  means  of  the  limitations,  which  subclass,  it  is 
fbrther  indicated  by  the  article,  la  to  be  taken  in  its  totality.  A  sab- 
dasB,  we  say,  is  generaUy  formed,  but  sometimee  the  detenninate  «K- 
praaion  embraoea  only  an  indiTidual  olject  limited  aa  abort  de- 
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0cribe<] ;  that  is,  the  limitation  itself  implies  IndiTidualitj ;.  for  example, 
the  hey  qf  my  detik,  the  Hrtue  qf  temperance,  the  iun,  the  earth.  Here 
the  expressed  or  implied  (as  in  the  case  of  the  iun  and  the  earth)  mo- 
dification limits  the  noun  to  an  individual  olject. 

For  the  purposes  above  described,  the  determinative  tbx  is  em- 
ployed before  nonns  limited  by  most  of  the  forms  of  modification  of 
which  they  are  soscoptible— before  nouns  modified  by  a  descriptive 
aihjective,  by  a.  genitive  case  complement,  by  noun  and  prepooition 
complement,  by  an  infinitive,  and  by  an  a^ective  aooeesory  proposi- 
tion. All  common  nouns— nouns  univeraally  employed  as  names  of 
classes, .  whether  always  reckoned  and  used  as  eammcn  or  not — if 
restriot-ed  by  the  complements  enumerated,  when  of  the  singular  form 
take  either  an  or  the,  except  they  are  preceded  by  some  oUier  deter- 
minative. Plural  forms  stand  without  a  determinative,  when  the  sin- 
gular form  would  take  an.  Whether  a  singular  noun  modified  is 
above  shall  take/tn  or  the,  and  whether  a  plural  noun  shall  take  the, 
or  stand  without  a  determinative,  is  to  be  decided  by  reference  to  what 
we  have  already  said. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  that  a^ectives  employed  substan- 
tively are  always  preceded  by  the  determinative  the.  Such  forma  of 
expression  as  the  wke,  the  mrttume,  &c.,  are  equivalent  to  the  noun 
men  or  the  noun  persons  restricted  by  the  adjectives  wiee,  virtuem,  kc 
Hence  they  come  within  the  class  of  limited  nouns  mentioned  above, 
namely  those  limited  by  a  descriptive  adjective ;  and  because  in  such 
expressions  a  whole  class  in  its  totality  is  indicated,  the  determinative 
employed  is  always  the,  never  an. 

It  may  be  noticed  that  when  a  noun  is  restricted  by  a  genitive 
ease,  the  determinative  is  used  only  before  the  genitive  noun,  or,  per- 
haps, it  would  be  more  proper  to  say,  before  the  whole  expression,  in- 
cluding;^ the  modification;  for  example,  the  Queen^s  palace,  the  Preri- 
denfs  house.  If  we  substitute  for  these  the  Norman  forms  of  expres- 
sion witli  a  noun  and  preposition  instead  of  the  genitive,  the  detomi- 
native  is  expressed  before  both  nouns,  because  both  are  in  fiict  deter- 
minately  used.  Thus,  the  palace  of  tlie  Queen,  the  bouse  of  the  Presi- 
dent Here  palace  and  house  are  limited  expressly  by  the  acoompany- 
ing  complements,  and  Queen  and  President  by  implication  in  a  man- 
ner to  be  now  described. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  nouns  are  often  employed  determi- 
nately  without  being  accompanied  by  any  expressed  limitation  or  re- 
striction. Such  nouns  equally  with  those  which  are  expressly  limited 
take  before  them  the  determinative  the.  Hence  we  employ  ^  before 
the  names  of  objects  of  eminence,  and  of  objects  which  stand  alone^ 
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the  only  individaals  of  their  kind  in  which  we  are  interested  ; 
aa,  the  JPrendent,  the  King^  the  Queen^  the  Sun,  the  Moon^  th€ 
JSarth^  &o.  Some  limiting  complement  may  here  he  regarded  as  snp- 
pressed,  because  it  natarally  suggests  itself  to  the  mind  of  the  party 
addressed.  This  complement  may  be  any  one  of  those  above  enu- 
merated. Sometimes  several  different  complements  may  equally  serve 
the  purpose.  In  such  cases  the  noun  is  not  less  determinate,  because 
one  or  more  determinative  or  limiting  circumstances  are  so  well  un- 
derstood by  speaker  and  hearer  mutually,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  ex- 
press them  in  the  form  of  an  accessory  proposition,  or  by  .any  other 
form  of  complement.  We  employ  the  determinative  also  in  such  ex- 
pressions as,  the^  ieieneet^  the  mathematicB^  and  before  the  names  ot 
many  important  mechanical  inventions,  as  the  preu^  the  steam  engine^ 
the  leeer^  the  toedge^  &c.,  because  all  these  names  are  employed  de- 
terminately.  For  similar  reasons  we  use  the  determinative  before  the 
singular  clas^  names  of  animals  when  we  intend  to  designate  the  spe- 
cies in  its  totality ;  for  example,  the  horse^  the  dog^  the  ox^  the  lion^  &0., 
meaning  the  whole  kind.  The  horse  is  a  noble  and  us^l  animal ; 
the  dog  is  faithful  to  his  master,  dec. 

A  noun  often  becomes  determinate  by  the  fact  that  it  has  been  al- 
ready employed  by  the  speaker  with  reference  to  some  individual  per- 
son or  thing.  Hence  when  a  noun  under  these  circumstances  la 
repeated,  the  determinative  is  used.  Here  it  indicates  that  the  noun 
which  it  precedes  is  employed  in  reference  to  the  same  object  already 
mentioned,  and  by  this  circumstance  rendered  determinate  to  the 
hearer.  For  example,  ^^  Two  men  went  up  into  the  temple  to  pray ; 
the  one  a  Pharisee,  and  the  other  a  publican.  The  Pharisee  stood  and 
prayed,"  &c.  "  And  the  publican,  standing  afar  off,  would  not  lift  up  so 
much  as  his  eyes  unto  heaven,"  dsc.  Here  we  have  first  "  a  PhaHsee^ 
and  "  a  publican  " — ^individuals  of  certain  classes,  but  no  farther  deter- 
minate. Next  we  have  ^^  the  Pharisee,^'*  and  ^^  the  piibliean^''  because 
now  determinate  individuals — the  same  already  introduced  to  the 
hearer's  notice,  who  went  up  to  the  temple  to  pray.  As  John  was 
taking  a  walk  in  tlie  park  a  hoy  came  up  to  him  and  entered  into  con- 
versation with  him.  They  soon  after  passed  near  a  number  of  boys, 
who  were  endeavoring  to  raise  a  kite.  As  they  were  passing  the  boy 
exclaimed,  dec.  Here  the  boy  refers  the  hearer  to  the  boy  who  joined 
John  in  the  walk.  If  we  substitute  a  for  the,  the  reference  will  be  to 
some  other  boy — an  indeterminate  individual  of  the  group  engaged  in 
raising  the  kite. 

Nouns  modified  by  a  noun  in  apposition  never,  we  think,  take  the 
determinatiye  ths,  at  least,  in  oonaeqneiioe  of  this  Bpeo&ee  of  modifioa- 
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tion.  The  noon  placed  in  apposition,  on  the  oontraryy  very  generally 
takes  the  determinative.  The  nouns  which  most  commonly  take  after 
them  a  noun  in  apposition  are  proper  names ;  for  example :  Plata,  the 
philosopher  ;  Cicero^  the  orator.  In  such  forms  of  expression  the  nonn 
in  apposition  is  always  preceded  by  the  determinative.  When  the 
noun  appended  or  apposed  is  a  personal  or  official  title,  no  determinatiYe 
is  employed ;  for  example :  George  Washington^  Pkesidknt  iff  the 
United  States^  Ooxmandkb  in  chi^^  &c*  Victoria,  Quekn  qf  Great 
Britain^  &c.  When  the  noun  expressing  an  official  title  is  placed  be- 
fore the  proper  name,  the  article  is  also  generally  omitted ;  as,  Gtneral 
Washington,  President  Adams,  Queen  Victoria,  6to.  But  it  may  be 
doubted  wliether  these  are  properly  examples  of  apposition.  The 
^ words  appended  have  by  general  osage  beoome  part  of  the  appellation 
of  the  individuals  to  whom  they  are  applied,  as  mnoh  so  almost  as  a 
cognomen  in  the  case  of  private  individuals.  To  the  following  forms 
of  expression,  apparently  little  differing  from  the  last  mentioned,  we 
customarily  prefix  the  article.  The  emperor  Conetantine^  The  trnpermr 
Trajan,  &o.  The  frigate  Constitution.  The  ship  Albion.  The 
steamer  Europa^  he.  Here  frigate,  ship,  steamer,  seem  to  partake 
more  of  the  nature  of  apposition,  although,  contrary  to  the  most  usual 
«rraDgement  of  the  noun  in  apposition,  they  are  placed  before  the 
noun  which  they  serve  to  complete. 

When  a  noun  in  apposition  complement  is  appended  to  an  abstract 
Bonn,  the  usage  is  the  same  as  when  it  is  appended  to  a  proper  name. 
Tlie  noun  that  is  completed  takes  no  determinative,  at  least  none  on  ac- 
count of  the  complement,  and  the  complement,  if  of  the  singular  form, 
takes  either  the  determinative  an,  or  the  ;  and  if  of  the  plural  form  it 
either  takes  the  or  takes  no  determinative,  according  as  it  is  more  or 
less  determinately  used.  Example :  Justice,  a  virtue  indispensable  to 
the  stability  of  every  form  of  government,  should  be  strenwnutly  ineul- 
eated  and  scrupulously  practised  by  all  true  patriots.  Justice,  the  rtr- 
tuemost  indispensable  to  thestdhility  ofeteryform  {^government,  Ac 
Examples  of  a  noun  of  the  plural  form  used  in  apposition.  Justice 
and  humanity,  t?ie  tirtues  most  indispensable,  ^.  Justice  and  human- 
ity, virtues  ishich  highly  promote  the  welfare  of  states,  Ac. 

With  common  or  general  nouns  (as  distinct  fiT>m  abstract  nonns  and 
proper  names)  we  still  more  rarely  employ  the  noun  in  apposition  com- 
plement-, and  when  we  do,  the  nsage,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  is  the  same 
in  regard  of  the  determinatives.  Example :  Man,  the  only  animal  endowed 
with  reason,  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  only  animal  endowed  with  speech. 

A  noun  modified  by  an  expUoatiee  or  qnthetic  accessory  proposition 
never  takes  the  determinatiTB  in  oonaeqaenoe  of  thia  oomptenieiit 
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This  fact  baa  already  come  under  oar  notice  (§  118).  There  is  a  close 
analogy  between  the  nonn  in  apposition  and  the  epithetie  modification, 
as  we  have  already  shown  that  there  is  an  analogy  between  the  latter 
and  the  adjective  employed  as  a  mere  epithet.  These  modifications  do 
not,  as  we  have  already  said,  limit  or  restrict  the  nonn,  or  render  it 
more  determinate.  They  are  not,  in  fact,  a  necessary  or  essential  part 
of  the  proposition  in  which  they  are  inserted,  but  something  super- 
added for  illnstration,  or,  sometimes,  merely  for  ornament. 

The  nonn  in  apposition  may  be  expanded  into  an  explicative  aoces* 
0ory :  Cicero,  the  great  orator,  teae  both  a  stateeman  and  philo9th 
pher,  may  be  expressed  more  fully,  thus,  Cicero,  who  teas  a  great  oro- 
tor,  tDcu  both  a  statesman,  &c.  The  noun  in  apposition  may,  perhapa, 
be  regarded  as  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  explicative  accessory.     ,    * 

The  same  kind  of  analogy  may  be  traced  between  the  restrictive 
accessory  and  the  other  complements  which  restrict  or  limit  nouns ; 
namely,  the  genitive  case  complement,  noun  in  apposition,  and  limit* 
ing  descriptive  a<yective  complement.  These  latter,  as  in  the  case  of 
the  nonn  in  apposition,  seem  to  be  only  more  compendious  methods  of 
expressing  what  is  more  formally  expressed  by  the  restrictive  adjective 
accessory.  For  example :  The  maneion  which  belongs  to  hi$  father,  h 
more  oompendiously  expressed  by  the  words.  The  mansion  of  ku 
faster  ;  more  compendiously  still  by  the  words,  Hiefather^i  mansion  ; 
and  perhaps  yet  more  compactly  by  the  words,  His  paternal  mansion. 

The  determinative  the,  as  we  have  seen,  is  prefixed  only  to  nonnt 
which  are  employed  in  a  limited  or  determinate  sense ;  but  we  must 
not  conclude  from  this  that  it  is  prefixed  to  all  nouns  which  are  so 
employed.  On  the  contrary,  nouns  are  often,  from  the  natnre  of  th^ 
objects  which  they  designate,  so  clearly  and  so  invariably  determinate, 
that  they  need  no  indication  of  determinateness.  To  nouns  of  this  kind 
we  do  not  generally  prefix  determiuatives  in  our  language. 

1.  Of  this  class  of  nouns  are  proper  names,  which,  being  appropri- 
ated to  individuals,  admit  of  no  ftirther  determination  or  restrictioiL 
We  might  connect  with  these  the  personal  pronouns,  especially  of  the 
first  and  second  person.  The  pronouns  of  the  third  person  and  th^ 
relative  or  conjunctive  pronouns  may  themselves  be  regarded  as  a  sort 
of  determmatives,  or  as  involving  tXiQ  force,  if  not  sometimes  the  form 
of  a  determinative  word. 

2.  Common  nouns,  when  employed  in  the  whole  extent  of  thtir 
signification,  are  completely  determinate,  and  in  English  generally 
take  no  article ;  as,  for  example,  Man  is  mortal ;  Tea  i$  brought 
fnm  China;  Cotton  is  euUivated  in  the  United  States;  dso.  We 
have  already  noticed  what  appears  an  exception  to  this  usage,  in 


Ha  !»-„..  _     . 
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ample:  Few  and  A  few;  Little  and  A  little,  A  few  implies  a  positive, 
though  small  number ;  A  little^  a  positive,  though  small  quantity ;  but 
Few  and  Little  verge  towards  the  very  borders  of  absolute  negation  of 
number  and  quantity  respectively. 

"  Ah !  little  think  the  gay  licentious  proud." 

This  almost  amounts  to  saying,  that  they  do  not  think  at  all. 

NoTEL — ^In  those  langaages  which  have  a  determinative  adjective  eqmva> 
lent  to  our  determinative  the^  great  diversity  prevails  as  to  the  extent  of  its 
application.  In  English,  it  is  generally  omitted  whenever  the  noun  is  of 
itself  determinate  without  any  complement;  as  in  the  case  of  proper 
names^  and  of  abstract  nouns  used  in  the  whole  extent  ot  their  signification. 
In  the  Greek  language,  on  the  contrary,  the  article  is  often  employed  with 
proper  namea^  with  abstract  nouns  employed  in  the  whole  extent  of  their 
signification,  especially  when  subjects  of  propositions,  and  even  with  the  in- 
finitives of  verba  By  prefixing  the  different  forms  of  the  article  (which  hia 
ease  terminations  like  nouns  and  adjectives),  the  Greeks  are  enabled  to  use 
their  infinitives  in  all  the  various  cases  which  belong  to  other  nouns  in  their 
language.  Hence  the  infinitive  with  them  performs  functions  which  ia 
other  languages  it  cannot  conveniently  perfonn.  In  Latin  and  English,  and 
most  other  languages,  infinitives  are  rarely  employed  except  as  subjects  of 
propositions  and  complements  of  other  verbs — in  other  words,  only  in  the 
nominative  and  accusative  (or  objectiye)  cases.  (We  have  noticed  some  cases 
in  which  the  infinitiye  is  used  in  English  with  the  force  of  a  dative  or  of  a 
noun  and  preposition — the  infinitive  of  purpotte,  for  example.)  In  Greeks 
by  the  help  of  the  case  forms  of  the  article,  infinitives  are  employed  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  genitive  and  dative  (as  well  as  nominative  and  accu- 
sative cases)  functions  in  Latin  generally  performed  by  the  gerund,  and  in 
English  also  by  the  gerund  or  verbal  in  nto. 

In  French  and  many  other  modern  languages  the  article  is  prefixed  to 
oonmion  nouns  taken  in  their  general  or  most  extensive  sense,  as  Vhomme  eti 
faibU^  man  it  weak ;  to  the  names  of  countries^  as  la  France,  France  ;  to 
abstract  nouns  employed  in  the  whole  extent  of  their  signification,  as  la 
vertu  ett  aimahUf  virtue  it  amiable;'  and  to  possessive  pronouns,  when  em- 
ployed separately  from  the  nouns  to  which  they  refer,  as  le  mien,  le  ndtre, 
Ac.,  (in  which  case  it  may  be  regarded  as  indicating  the  suppressed  noim.) 
In  Italian,  the  article  is  employed  even  with  the  possessive  pronouns  pre- 
fixed to  nouns,  il  mio  librOf  my  booh,  literally,  the  my  book. 

The  omission  of  the  article  in  English,  and  the  employment  of  the  article 
in  other  languages,  does  not  render  the  noun  in  the  one  caseless,  or  in  the 
other  case  more  determinate.  The  article  adds  nothing  to  the  definitenesi 
of  the  expression.  The  French,  ite.,  prefix  it,  because  the  noun  is  definitely 
used ;  we  omit  it,  because  the  noun  is  in  its  nature  invariably  definite.    The 

and  omisioQ  is  an  idiomatic  peculiarity  &f  the  rei^ctive  languages. 


iutaDM^  the  dhiii«  of  coaatriM, 
ladividiMl  p«mo>M  in  the  GrMk 

■igU  b*  allagrf  tlwt  tba  Oim 
'A*^  Md  fa  phBBl  fcnn 'Avirtt, 


Vhea  MT«nil  notuu  are  ooi 
dctermiattiTe  ii  often,  in  EngUi 
atma ;  m,  for  axunpl^  Th4  mm 
ffotti  vpen  Ami  mA  itonder;  ini 
«UUm(,  ^  ^be  iaeqo  renutr 
When  empbasia  ia  Lotended,  tb* 
^woial  diaorimlnation  ia  raqnira 
noun  ;  for  example,  "  GiooiDnatoi 
bona  marcbed  agatoflt  tbe  jSqnl 
natSre  mre  omitted  before  "  niaa 
BOD  galded  bj  the  mere  form  of  1 
ledge  of  tbe  hot,  appear  that  ibe  ^ 
of  tbe  bone"  were  botli  inlcndt 
tbe  iDaat«r  of  the  horse  was  a  dt 
•^ectWe  employed  snbstaDtivelj 
wonld  be  Improper  in  ■"■■   " 
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determi Dative  is  repeated  before  each  individnal  nonn  far  more  gene- 
rally than  in  English.  This  practice  oondaoes  to  render  the  language 
both  more  clear  and  more  forcible.  The  repetition  of  the  article 
would  in  some  c&ses  appear  stiff  in  our  language.  It  is  better,  how- 
ever to  repeat  it  unnecessarily,  than  to  omit  it  where  its  presence  is 
reqnisite  to  prevent  ambiguity. 

This  and  That. — We  have  already  observed  one  marked  pecu- 
liarity of  these  two  determinatives,  viz ;  that,  unlike  our  other  a(^eo- 
tives,  they  both  possess  a  plural  form.  (Sm  §94.  notep,  800) 

These  words  arc  much  more  detern^nate  (that  is,  used  with  nouns 
much  more  determinately  employed)  than  the  (so  called)  definite  ar- 
ticle the.  Their  primary  use  is  to  accompaoy  nouns  intended  to  de- 
signate objects  present  to  the  view  of  the  speaker,  and  determined  by 
■ome  look  or  gesture,  or  intimation  borrowed  from  the  signs  of  natural 
language,  to  which  natural  sign  they  call  the  attention  of  the  hearer. 
Hence  they  have  been  called  demonstratires  by  the  grammarians,  be- 
cause, as  they  allege,  they  point  out  {demonstrate)  the  particular  ob- 
jects designated. 

This  is  prefixed  to  nouns  representing  objects  relatively  near  to 
the  speaker,  that  to  objects  more  remote,  the  differs  from  tliese  words 
in  being,  though  less  determinative,  of  far  more  general  application. 
It  is  employed  in  speaking  of  objects  absent,  as  well  as  present,  and 
indicates  a  limitation  given  to  its  noun  by  artificM^  or  articulate  lan- 
guage^ without  the  aid  of  natural  signs.  In  tliese  respects  it  differs 
from  this  and  that.  Another  difference  worthy  of  observation  is 
that  we  often  employ  this  and  that  substantively,  suppressing  the 
noun  which  they  designate,  but  we  never  so  employ  either  of  the  de- 
terminatives th^  or  an, 

A  secondary  use  of  the  determinatives  this  and  thatx^  to  indicate 
in  written  discourse,  and,  sometimes,  in  formal  addresses — this^  some- 
thing proximate  in  the  order  of  the  discourse,  that^  something  rela- 
tively more  remote. 

"  Some  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease ; 

Those  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment  theseJ*'' — ^Pope. 
"  The  palaces  and  lofty  domes  arose — 

These  for  devotion,  and  for  pleasure  those^ — ^Idem. 

Here  relative  proximity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  words  serves  the 
same  purpose  of  rendering  Uie  reference  determinate,  as  proximity  in 
place  does  in  the  case  of  the  speaker,  who  has  the  objects  to  which  he 
refers  under  his  eye,  and  employs  a  natural  gesture  to  assist  artificial 
kk&giuige  in  fixing  on  them  the  attention  of  the  hearer.    The  deter- 
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minatiye  words  former  and  latter  are  more  frequently  oaed  to  tlui 
purpose,  and  perform  this  Amotion  generally  in  a  more  natural  and 
graceful  manner — with  much  less  stifihess  and  formality  than  thi$  and 
that. 

With  this  and  that  may  he  classed  yonder  and  yon.  These  words, 
though  at  present  in  less  common  use,  hare  been  employed  by  many 
of  our  best  authors.  They  are  used  to  designate  objects  in  sight  bat  dis- 
tant from  the  speaker.  £x.  ^^  Yon  flowery  arbors,  yonder  alleys  green." 
— ^Milton.    "  Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower." — Gray. 

Note. — We  have  had  occasion  to  speak  elsewhere  of  the  several  fimedoiis 
performed  by  thai  as  a  conjunctive  pronoun  and  as  a  conjunction.  We  may 
here  declare  unreservedly  our  agreement  with  the  opinion  of  those  who  bold 
that  THAT  in  all  these  diverse  functions,  is  one  and  the  same  word ;  and  tbtJ^ 
in  all  the  uses  which  it  serves,  it  still  retains  its  original  forces  namdy,  that  of 
a  determinative  adjective.  We  believe  that  all  its  funetiona  may  be  tneed 
to  its  original  determinative  function. 

The  and  thai  with  /Atfn,  there^  than  are  all  forma,  as  we  believe  of  oaa 
original  word.  Thence  and  thither  are  derivatives  from  these,  and  we  sus- 
pect that  thou  (Aug. -Sax.  Mu)  and  thee  (Aug. -Sax.  the)  are  of  the  same 
family.  We  exhibit  the  declension  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  article,  and  mark 
the  words  by  italics^  which  have  been  retained  in  modem  Kngfiah. 


Singular. 

Plural 

Aiase.           Fern. 

Neut 

AllG«nd6nu 

N. 

Se,             Seo, 

Thaet. 

Tha,            The. 

G. 

Thaea,       Thaere, 

Thaes. 

Thara,         Cfthe, 

D. 

Tham,       Thaere, 

Tham. 

Tham,         To  the. 

A. 

Thone,      Tha, 

Thaet 

Tha,            7%e, 

Se  is  meet  likely  only  a  corruption  of  the  souod  of  the,  and  eeo  of  thee. 
From  thaet  we  have  our  English  that ;  from  the  dative  thaere  our  adverb 
there,  as  explained  elsewhere ;  and  from  the  accusative  thone,  thaene,  thaemee 
or  thanne  we  have  then  and  than,  written  in  Anglo-Saxon  thonne  or  thaenne. 

Order  of  Abbangemknt  of  the  Determinatives. — We  have  al- 
ready observed  elsewhere  that,  wlien  nouns  are  preceded  both  by 
deecriptite  and  determinative  adjectives,  the  determinatives  take  the 
precedence  because  they  affect  the  noun  as  limited  or  restricted  by  the 
descriptive  adjectives.  Examples :  many  toiee  men  ;  all  degrading 
vices  ;  your  hlaeh  horse  ;  ttoo  important  truths  ;  a  beautiful  land' 
scape  ;  the  setting  sun  ;  &o.  Here  many^  aU,  your,  two,  a,  and  the,  being 
determinatives,  and  embracing  within  their  influence  the  nonns  together 
with  their  more  intimate  modifications  (or,  in  other  words,  tlie  nonns 
as  already  modified  by  the  deaoriptive  a^ectives),  natondly  take  tha 
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precedence,  or,  perhaps,  we  should  rather  say,  the  more  remote 
place  from  the  noun,  since  they  are  the  more  remote  complements. 

When  more  than  one  determinative  precedes  the  same  noun,  the 
determinatives  an  and  the  usually  take  the  precedence  of  all  other  de- 
terminatives. We  have  already  had  occasion  to  observe  that  many 
determinative  words  exclude  the  articUs  ;.  such  are  the  possessive 
pronouns ;  the  demonstratives  tA/9,  that,  yon,  yonder,  already  noticed ; 
of  the  class  which  the  grammarians  have  called  indefinite  pronouns^ 
any,  mue?i,  no,  none,  some  ;  and  all  the  distributives  each,  every,  either, 
neither.  Those  which  admit  the  use  of  the  articles  before  them  are 
the  whole  class  of  numerals,  together  with  /eto,  other,  same,  several^ 
tohole,  former,  latter,  last. 

We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  that  all  and  both  take  precedence 
of  the ;  in  the  same  manner  many  and  such  and  the  interrogative 
what  precede  an  or  a,  as,  ^^  FuU  many  a  gem  of  purest  ray  serene," 
&c.  Such  a  man  ;  what  a  monster  !  In  the  same  manner  an  or  a  is 
placed  after  descriptive  a^jecfives  modified  by  the  adverbs  as,  haw,  so^ 
too.  Examples :  You  hate  as  labge  a  house  ;  How  wise  an  answer  that 
man  gave  ;  So  fine  a  landscape  is  rarely  found  ;  Too  Foousn  an  action 
for  a  sane  man  to  perform  ;  &c. 

Some  have  attempted  to  account  for  such  expressions  as  all  the 
world,  by  alleging  that  there  is  a  suppression  of  the  preposition  of  in 
oases  of  this  kind ;  that  all  the  world  is  a  contraction  of  the  expres- 
sion all  of  the  world.  We  believe  that  all  these  forms  of  expression 
are  to  be  explained  by  reference  to  the  same  principle  which  regulates 
the  sequence  of  descriptive  and  determinative  a^ectives;  namely 
that  the  more  intimate  modification  is  placed  in  closest  contact  with 
the  noun  and  the  more  remote  which  modifies  the  noun  as  already 
modified  by  the  more  intimate  complement  stands  at  the  greatest  dis- 
tance. For  example,  in  the  expressions  all  the  men,  hoth  the  men,  it 
is  men  under  all  the  restriction  or  limitation  (a  limitation  of  which 
the  parties  to  the  discourse  are  supposed  to  have  mutual  cognizance) 
indicated  by  the  to  which  the  force  of  the  determinative  all  is  ap- 
plied. The  same  explanation  we  presume  may  l^e  given  of  the  expres- 
sions in  which  on  or  a  is  preceded  by  another  determinative.  An  ob- 
ject after  being  individualized  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression) 
comes  under  the  modification  of  the  other  determinative.  For  ex- 
ample, in  Full  many  a  gem,  the  gem  is  regarded  first  as  an  individual, 
and  as  thus  regarded  it  is  affected  by  the  word  many  —  Many  indivi- 
dual gems. 

§  159.  We  take  the  opportunity  of  presenting  in  this  place  some 
observatioDS  on  the  Oonjunotitb  Pbohouns,  whioh,  though  not  suit- 
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able  to  be  introdnced  as  a  part  of  the  elementary  instmction  intended 
fur  yoQDger  stndents,  are  yet  necessary  to  the  foil  description,  as  well 
as  to  tlie  full  history  of  this  important  class  of  words ;  nor  less  necessary 
to  place  us  in  a  proper  position  for  obtaining  correct  Tiews  ^  some  of 
the  uses  which  they  serve.  These  observations  may  be  penned  with 
advantage,  after  the  student  has  become  familiar  with  the  common 
purposes  which  Conjunctive  Pronouns  serve  in  the  current  language  of 
the  day. 

It  may  be  useful  to  remember  that  who  was  not  originally  employed 
as  a  Conjunctive  Pronoun.  This  word,  and  all  the  family  to  which  it 
belongs  commencing  with  the  consonantal  modification  of  sound  repre- 
sented by  the  letters  mA,  were  originally  only  interrogative.  They 
were  used  only  as  interrogatives  in  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  not  as  con- 
junctive or  relative  words.  In  Anglo-Saxon  this  function  of  Conjunc- 
tives is  performed  by  the  words  se^  with  feminine  form  Beo  and  neuter 
tJiaety  and  the^  which  we  have  been  considering  above.  These  words 
also  performed  the  function  of  determinatives,  as  thaet  —  tluit^  and  (he 
do  still  in  the  modern  lanj^nage.  This  circumstance  exhibits  in  a 
strong  light  the  connection  in  Anglo-Saxon,  as  in  other  languages,  of 
the  determinatives  and  the  conjunctive  pronouns.  In  fact  conjunctive 
pronouns  seem  to  have  originated  from  a  peculiar  usage  of  determina- 
tives, contrary  to  the  views  of  those  grammarians  who  have  taken  so 
much  pains  to  trace  the  article  (in  the  Greek  language,  for  example) 
to  the  relative  pronoun.  If  they  had  spent  the  same  labor  in  tra- 
cing the  relative  to  the  determinative,  we  think  they  would  have  been 
more  successful.  The  conjunctive  use  or  function  appears  to  us  to 
have  originated  in  a  peculiar  employment  of  determinative  words ; 
namely,  in  the  repetition  of  the  determinative  which  modifie-s  the  an- 
tecedent before  the  accessory  proposition  to  mark  that  it  applies  to  the 
same  word  (the  antecedent)  to  which  the  preceding  determinative  is  at- 
tached. Or,  perhaps  rather,  the  determinative  before  the  accessory  is  to 
be  considered  as  implying  the  repetition  of  the  antecedent  noun  to  be 
modified  by  the  accessory,  which  noun  was  most  likely  repeated  with 
the  determinative  in  the  accessory  proposition.  The  following  form  of 
expression  will  exhibit  what  we  mean :  The  man,  the  man  met  ve  in 
our  travels  last  year^  is  dead.  This,  we  think,  was  likely  the  form 
in  which  the  first  attempt  at  using  an  adjective  accessory  proposition 
was  made.  The  transition  from  this  to  the  abbreviation,  Tke  moii, 
Tira  met  us^  <fec.,  is  perfectly  natural.  And  this  is  precisely  the  fonn 
of  the  adjective  accessory  proposition  in  Anglo-Saxon. 

We  find,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  examples,  in  the  cbwncal  lan- 
guages and  in  the  most  claadoal  authors,  of  th«  oldest  form  tii  the  ad- 
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jective  aoceeeory  proposition — that  in  which  the  antecedent  is  repeated 
with  the  relative.  For  example,  we  iind  in  GsB^ar,  ^^  Diem  diount,  qua 
die  ad  ripam  Khodani  omnee  conveniantf"  and  ^^  Erant  omnino  itinera 
dao,  quibuM  itineribus  domo  ezire  possent" 

Those  who  are  acquainted  with  German  know  that  the  article  (for, 
die^  das  is  still  often  employed  as  a  conjunctive  prononn  to  introduce 
an  adjective  accessory  proposition.  Tliis  usage  presents  a  clear  illus- 
tration of  our  views. 

From  what  has  heen  said  of  the  use  of  the  article  in  Anglo-Saxon 
as  a  representative  word  in  forming  accessory  propositions,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  word  that  (in  Anglo-Saxon  written  thaet\  whioli  is  the 
neuter  form  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  article  —  to  our  the,  has  claim  to 
he  considered  the  oldest  conjunctive  pronoun  in  our  language.  Origi- 
nally, indeed,  it  represented  only  neuter  nouns,  hut  for  tliis  purpose 
was  employed  in  accessory  propositions  long  antecedent  to  the  use  of 
%Dho  or  tohich  fur  the  same  purpose.  We  present  an  example  of  this 
use  which  will  further  illustrate  the  remarks  which  we  made  ahove. 
le  geendode  thaet  weobo  thaet  thu  me  sealdest  to  donne.  I  have  fin- 
ished the  work  which  thou  gavest  me  to  do.  John  17:  4.  This  is  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  *^  tA^  work  the.^^ 

Mr.  Addison  showed  such  strong  preference  for  that  as  a  coujunctive  pro- 
noun, that  (hy  the  influence  of  his  example)  he  seemed  at  one  Ume  likely  to 
render  the  use  of  w?io  and  which  as  relatives  altogether  unCfiahionable.  Had 
he  known  the  history  of  these  words  he  might  have  justified  his  preference 
for  that,  by  saying  that  he  was  only  endeavoring  to  restore  this  unfortunate 
word  to  the  possession  of  its  ancient  rights  in  the  language.  This  word  is 
however  still  perhaps  more  than  enough  employed  in  the  language,  and  this 
is  a  good  argument  with  others  against  imitating  Mr.  Addison  in  the  nn- 
neceseary  frequency  of  introducing  it  as  a  relative.  In  one  respect^  we  have 
extended  its  use  in  the  modem  language  by  employing  it»  though  originally 
a  neuter  form,  as  the  Anglo-Saxons  employed  tuk,  to  represent  nouns  of  all 
genders.  But^  on  the  other  hand,  we  give  it  only  a  divided  empire  with 
10AO  and  which  the  interrogative  words,  that  have  usurped  a  large  part  of  the 
domain  which  once  belonged  exclusively  to  the  determinatiyes  te,  $eo,  thati^ 
and  the. 

We  are  not  in  a  position  to  explore  fully  the  history  of  this  usurpation. 
It  seems  to  have  been  begun  in  the  second  period  of  our  language — the  old 
English  period.  We  know  not  what  light  might  possibly  he  cast  on  this 
histoiy  by  a  careful  examination  of  the  remains  of  the  earlier  cdd  English, 
and  the  later  Anglo-Saxon.  Possibly  the  innoyation  took  place  at  a  peried 
of  which  the  written  remains  are  most  scanty,  and  perhaps  its  oommenea- 
ment  cannot  he  satisfactorily  traced.    We  beg  leaye  to  eommeod  the  ii^ 
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qniiy  to  thote  who  are  oonyenant  with  tliese  aoMity'  reauaim  of  maif  doM- 
mentB  of  yarioos  kinds — ^we  oould  aoaroelj  with  propriefy  My,  r«D«iiift  «l 
our  early  literature.  We  may  remark  that  the  word  TBAt  appeara  to  hsfe 
been  much  more  used  aa  a  relative  in  the  times  eyen  of  Wielif  and  Cbmmt, 
than  at  the  present  day.  We  suspect^  on  a  cursory  examination,  that  who 
and  tohcm  are  seldom  used  as  relatiyes  by  these  authors.  Ghaneer  often  uses 
tohieh  and  that  together  in  reference  both  to  pertone  and  nonrpermmtU 
Examples :  "  Unto  the  cure  of  hem  (them)  whieh  that  they  han  (haye)  in  hir 
(their)  goyemaunce,"  speaking  of  physicians.  *'Than  shuln  (then  shall)  ye 
examine  the  second  condition,  tohieh  that  the  same  Tullina  addeth  in  this 
matere.  For  Tallius  putteth  a  thing,  which  that  he  depeth  (oalleth)  eon- 
senting." — (Tale  of  Melibeus.)  In  the  first  of  theee  examples  wkiek  thai, 
refers  to  persons — ^the  patients  of  the  physicians ;  in  the  two  last  to  fioi»-^#r> 
iona/«.  In  all  these  examples — end  there  are  three  more  similar  examples 
beudes  these  within  a  few  pages — which  is  evidently  used  adjectiyely  with 
that,  which  serves  as  the  true  representative  word.  It  may  be  that  here  we 
have  a  step  in  the  introduotion  of  which  to  its  present  relative  function. 
We  have,  at  all  events^  a  satLs&ctory  proof  of  the  priority  of  that,  whieh  we 
have  asserted  above. 

We  may  remark,  that  a  similar  usurpation  of  the  relative  function  by 
the  intcrrogatives  seems  to  have  occurred  in  the  Latin  language.  We  pre- 
sume that  qiti  or  quis  (different  forms  of  the  same  word)  was  originally  ex- 
clusively interrogative  in  Latin,  or  the  language  from  which  lAtin  sprung. 
The  sound  represented  by  k  and  sounds  akin  to  it,  as  ^  and  h  hard,  seem 
to  have  characterized  the  interrogative  words  in  the  Indo-Oermanie  (or 
Arian,  as  some  modern  philologists  choose  to  call  it)  family  of  languages 
generally.  (See  Latham  Eng.  Lang.  p.  250,  2d  edit,  and  Grimm,  vol.  iii., 
pp  1-8.)  We  have  a  numerous  family  of  these  interrogative  words  com- 
mencing in  modem  written  English  with  the  letters  wh  (in  Anglo-Saxon 
with  hWf  which  lettters  still  represent  more  exactly  the  present  pronuncia- 
tion), and  in  Scottish  with  ^<A,  which  exhibits  the  connection  with  the  Latin 
qu.  We  may  enumerate  among  these  who  and  its  neuter  what,  when,  tdiere 
(both  originally  only  cases  of  who),  whence,  whether,  whieh  (supposed  to  be  a 
compound  of  who  and  lie,  Seotiee  qtthilk,  see  Grimm  as  above)^  whither,  why, 
and  their  numerous  derivatives.  To  these  we  may  add  how,  which  retains 
the  characteristic  hard  sound  of  h,  but  has  lost  the  tr,  perfaapi^  througih  a 
regard  to  euphony.  (See  §  98.)  All  the  primitive  words  of  this  cla»  wew 
originally  (and  originally  perhaps  exclusively)  employed  interrogatively. 
Some  of  their  derivatives,  having  been  formed  after  the  primitives  had  been 
usurped  in  a  determinative  sense  (for  the  conjunctive  pronouns  may  all  be 
regarded  as  essentially  determinatives-~determinatives  used  substantively, 
and  with  an  implication  of  connection  or  conjunction),  were  possibly  never 
employed  as  interrogatiyesi  We  mean  such  derivatiyea,  for  example^  M 
wAosotfMT,  whensoever,  Ac 
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W«  may  htre  a]«o  notioe  a  similar  uniformity  in  the  leading  and  princi- 
pal consonantal  articulation  of  the  orieinal  determinatiyes.  -  This  character- 
istic articulation  in  the  Indo-Oerroamc  languages  seems  to  have  been  that 
represented  by  the  letters  t,  th^  or  d — all  kindred  sounds.  In  our  language 
the  characteristic  sound  or  this  class  is  that  of  ik.  With  the  articulation 
which  these  letters  represent^  the  determinatives  the,  that,  and  there,  then, 
than  (all  three  cases  of  the  artioleX  thenee,  thither,  commence— all  apparently 
from  the  same  root ;  and  perhaps  thou,  thee,  thine,  as  well  as  they,  their, 
them,  involve  the  same  radicle. 

We  have  in  English  still  another  class  of  words  kindred  in  sound,  like 
the  above-mentioned  classes,  and  kindred  in  meaning,  commencing  with  the 
hard  aspiration  represented  by  the  letter  h,  as  he,  him,  her,  here,  hither,  Ac 
It  is  likely  that  these  classes  of  words  had  each  their  origin  in  a  single  sound, 
a  single  utterance  from  which  each  respective  kindred  family  sprung.  Shall 
we  say  that  toho,  the,  and  he  are  the  patriarchal  ancestors  of  these  kindred 
families  f  It  will  be  noticed  that  the  two  last-mentioned  families  of  words 
afford  answers  to  the  inter rogatives ;  thua^ 

Who  f  Ans.  The,  or  that  man,  or  He. 

What?  "  That,  orThia 

Where?  "  There,  Here. 

Whither?  ."  Thither,  Hither. 

Thii  seems  to  have  migrated  from  its  own  family,  as  the  interrogatives 
have  done ;  or  some  change  may  have  happened  to  its  form,  as  has  hap- 
pened to  they,  their,  them,  (See  ^  155.)  The  words  commencing  with  the 
h  sound  seem  to  have  indicated  proximity  to  the  speaker,  the  words  in  th 
distance  from  the  speaker,  or  rather  perhaps  proximity  to  the  hearer.  This 
distinction  is  best  and  most  manifestly  retained  between  the  words  here 
and  there,  hither  and  thither. 

We  have  already  remarked  (  §  98),  that  who  interrogative  is  a  tubstan- 
five  pronoun— idways  performing  the  function  of  a  noun.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  it  when  employed  conjunctively.  We  never  connect  this  word 
with  a  noun,  and  say,  for  example,  who  man,  or  who  woman.  Which,  on 
the  contrary,  conjunctively,  as  well  as  interrogatively  employed,  is  properly 
an  adjective.  It  is  still  employed  as  an  adjective,  even,  when  necessary, 
with  words  signifying  personit,  since  who  disclaims  this  servile  function  and 
abandons  it  to  its  derivative  which.  We  give  examples:  "By  the  which 
will  we  are  sanctified.**  Which  person,  it  happens,  that  I  have  never  seen. 
A  determinative  (article)  is  sometimes  employed  before  which,  namely,  the 
article  that  belongs  to  the  noun  suppressed  after  which.  This  article  indi- 
cates clearly  the  suppression  of  the  noun.  Examples :  "In  the  which  I  will 
appear  unto  thee."  In  the  which  ye  also  walked."  "  That  worthy  name  by 
tike  which  ye  are  called."  Which,  we  think,  is  always  to  be  considered  an 
adjective ;  and  when  employed  as  it  usually  is^  to  represent  a  noun,  as  an 
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adjective  employed  ntbUaniivdjf.  (Whoa  the  noun  is  ez|>r«8Md  with  i^ 
tokieh  should  be. treated  in  analyais  as  a  detenuinative.)  The  aame  ia  to  be 
■aid  of  the  determinative  that,  when  employed  aa  a  oonjunctive  pronoon. 
It  IB  really  an  adjective ;  but  in  its  determinative  function  it  ia  often,  in  iti 
oonjunctive  function,  we  believe,  aiwayt,  employed  mtbttantively.  The  only 
real  wbUatUive  oonjunctive  pronouns  in  our  language,  are  who  and  its  com- 
pounds vthoever,  %oko»oever,  Ac  The  facts  now  stated  are  important  to  the 
right  understanding  of  the  uses  of  «Ao  and  which. 

The  above  observaUona,  it  will  be  seen,  apply  towho  and  which  inter- 
rogative^ as  well  as  conjunctive. 


APPENDIX  ON  PUNCTUATION. 


(160.  (1)  Id  Bpoken  language  paases  are  necessarilj  introdaoed 
diAt  the  speaker  may  have  opportonitj  to  draw  hia  breath.  (2)  But 
at  the  same  time  that  paases  directly  serye  this  indispensable  purpose, 
a  part,  at  least,  of  these  necessary  rests  of  the  voice  are  so  managed 
by  good  speakers  as  to  mark  incidentally  the  grammatical  and  logical 
divisions  of  discourse;  and  besides  this  paases  are  often  introduced  for 
rhetorical  purposes.  (3)  The  pauses  which  mark  grammatical  divisions 
of  discourse  may  be  arranged  in  two  classes ;  namely,  those  which 
consist  of  a  mere  rest  or  suspension  of  the  voice,  and  those  which 
consist  of  a  rest  preceded  by  a  full  cadence^  or  closing  fall  of  the  voices 
(4)  In  continued  narration,  regular  cadences  and  full  pauses  are  used 
to  close  the  enunciation  of  portions  of  discourse  which,  forming  each 
complete  sense,  stand  grammatically  independent  of  what  precedes  and 
what  follows.  (5)  Such  portions  of  discourse  are  commonly  called 
sentences.'*'  (6)  "Rests  or  pauses  without  a  full  cadence  of  the  voioe 
are  used  in  speaking  to  mark  the  grammatical  and  logical  divisions 
which  occur  within  the  limits  of  a  single  sentence,  exclusive  of  the 
final  pause.t 

(7)  In  written  language  a  number  of  diacritical  marks  called  poind 
(often  improperly  named  pauses,  wo  object  even  to  calling  them  signs 
of  pauses)  are  employed  for  the  same  purpose  of  marking  the  gramma- 


*Sec  note  (a)  at  the  end  of  this  appendix, 
f  See  note  (6)  at  the  end  of  this  appendix. 


1 160.  (1)  What  Is  tb«  dir^d  parpose  of  iwiuoe  in  spoken  lanieoaget  (2)  For  what 
oth«r  porpoees  are  paases  employed  inddantally  in  speech  t  (8)  In  what  eksses  §n  paasM 
which  mark  the  divisions  of  sense  anaofed  ?  (4)  For  what  purpose  is  the  pause  preceded 
by  a  fhll  cadence  employed  ?  {$)  What  name  is  given  to  a  portion  of  diMxrarse  closed  by  a 
foil  cadence  t    (jS)  For  what  purpose  are  paases  without  a  fall  cadence  employed  in  speech  f 

(T)  What  eoiitr|Ti|nce  has  been  adopted  in  written  hmguage  fur  the  purpose  of  markJnf 
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tical  and  logical  divisions  of  discourse  not  to  represent  paoses.  (8)  This 
contrivance  of  written  language  is  called  Punctuation,  by  others,  per- 
haps more  properly  in  some  of  its  applications,  iNffeBPUKonos'.  (9)  It 
is  manifest  that  this  contrivance  has  a  close  connection  with  gram- 
mar ;  and  that  a  knowledge  of  its  princijdes,  founded  as  thejf  are  npon 
grammar,  is  important  to  every  one  who  has  occasioa  to  commit  hia 
own  thoughts  to  writing,  or  to  peruse  underatandingly  the  writings 
of  others,  since  a  Judicious  use  of  ponotuation  contributes  greatly  to 
the  penpicuity  of  written  discourse.* 

The  Full  Ponrr  or  Period. — (10)  The  point  employed  to  indi- 
cate the  end  of  a  sentence — the  completion  of  a  constmction  indepen- 
dent in  sense  and  in  grammatical  structure — is  called  a/uU  point  (.),  or 
period,  (11)  It  is  necessary  to  observe  here  that  the  9ame  point,  or 
mark  is  used  to  indicate  contractions  as,  Mr.  —  master  (prononnood 
mister)  ;  M.  P.  —  member  of  parliament;  i.  e.  —  i^  est  (m  English 
that  is) ;  &c,  —  et  eastera,  (12)  When  a  point  indicating  contraction 
occurs  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  another  point  is  not  added,  but  the 
same  point  serves  both  to  indicate  contraction  and  for  the  purpose  of 
punctuation.  This  happens  most  frequently  with  the  phrase  &c.,  as 
no  contraction  is  so  likely  as  this  to  occur  often  at  the  close  of  a  sen- 
tence. For  example :  His  hrother  sent  him  his  clothes^  boohs,  P^'^>^^ 
Ao.  Here  the  point  after  &c.  supersedes  the  use  of  the  full  point  re- 
quired to  close  the  sentence.  (18)  In  correct  orthography  every  new 
sentence  commences  with  a  capital,  or  large  letter,  which  serves  (ex- 
cept when  the  first  word  for  other  cause  has  a  large  letter)  to  mark 
the  division  of  sentences,  and  enables  us  the  more  readily  to  dispense 
with  the  repetition  of  the  point  to  mark  the  punctuation.  (14)  The 
learner  may  be  warned  that  the  occurrence  of  a  point  as  a  mark  of  con- 
traction does  not  supersede  the  use  of  any  other,  except  the  full  point 
The  comma,  semicolon  and  other  points  follow  <S^.  and  other  contractions, 
when  the  sense  and  construction  require  their  use.     (15)  In  interro- 

*  See  note  (c)  at  the  end  of  this  appendix. 


tho  diyislons  of  sense  which  are  marked  by  pauses  in  spoken  langoage  ?  (S)  What  is  this 
eoikirivance  called  ?  (9)  Bepeat  tho  remarks  made  in  reference  to  the  importance  of  poae* 
taatioD. 

(10)  What  is  tho  point  employed  to  indicate  the  termination  of  a  sentence  called  ?  De- 
scribe the  form  of  this  point  inclosed  above  in  parenthetic  marksi  (11)  For  what  other 
purpose  is  this  same  point  or  mark  employed  ?  (IS)  What  is  done,  when  a  point  xuti  to 
Indkate  contraction  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  sentence  t  lUostrate  by  an  example.  (IS)  What 
eircnmstance  enables  ns  the  more  easily  to  dispense  with  the  second  point  on  snch  ocoa- 
aions  i  (14)  Does  the  occnrrence  of  a  point  indicating  contraction  supersede  the  use  of  any 
point  exc^t  the  period?  (15)  By  what  other  marks  is  the  use  of  the  jMilod  or  Ihll  point 
■ipeneded? 
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gative  and  passionate  forms  of  expression  the  use  of  the  fall  point  at 
the  end  of  a  sentence  is  superseded  by  the  marks  of  interrogation  and 
of  exclamation. 

(10)  Three  distinct  signs  are  employed  to  indicate  the  more  or  less 
marked  dlyisions  which  may  occur  within  a  sentence.  These  signs  or 
marks  are  called  th€  comma  (,),  the  i^nicolan  (;)  and  the  colon  (:).  (17)  The 
eomma^  which  marks  the  lesser  intersections,  or  cuttings  (the  term 
comma  means  a  cutting)  of  disoonrse,  or  rather  of  a  sentence,  la  the 
point  of  this  dass  which  comes  into  most  general  nse ;  especially  with 
oar  modem  authors,  who  generally  strive  to  avoid  the  long  and  com- 
plicated constructions  freely  employed  by  the  writers  of  the  seven- 
teenth century. 

Use  of  the  Comma.  —  (18)  We  may  distinguish  three  purposes 
for  which  the  comma  is  employed :  1st. — ^To  separate  the  propositiona 
which  follow  one  another,  or  are  intermixed  in  compound  construo- 
tions ;  or  to  separate  the  several  co-ordinate  propositions,  or  membera 
or  modifications  of  propositions  which  an  author  chooses  to  connect 
in  the  same  sentence :  2d. — ^To  inclose  something  (which  is,  at  least, 
grammaticaUy  independent)  within  a  construction  :  and  8d. — ^To  indi- 
cate an  ellipsis  or  suppression  of  a  word. 

(19)  Of  the  first  two  uses  (the  principal  uses,  and  closely  allied  to 
each  other)  we  have  fhmished  abundant  exemplification  in  the  const- 
deration  of  compound  and  of  combined  or  connected  propositions. 
We  have  in  treating  of  these  classes  of  propositions  exhausted  all  that 
we  have  to  say,  whilst  we  are  confined  to  the  mode  of  punctuation 
now  in  use.  We  consider  it  the  most  judicious  way  of  teaching  the 
use  of  the  comma  especially,  to  point  out  where  it  is  usually  intro- 
duced in  compound  and  complicated  constructions,  when  we  are  en- 
gaged in  the  analysis  of  such  constructions,  and  when  the  pupil  is 
called  upon  to  famish  examples  of  these  constmctions.  By  requiring 
him  to  point  all  his  examples)  he  comes  without  labor  to  leam  the 
principles  of  punctuation  (so  far  as  our  present  system  has  any  prin- 
ciples), and  to  apply  them  practically.  We  confine  ourselves  at  pre- 
sent to  a  partial  recapitulation  of  what  we  have  already  taught  in 
illustration  of  the  first  two  uses  of  the  comma. 

(16)  How  many  distinct  Rigns  are  employed  to  mark  the  dlylslona  wtthln  a  sontenoet 
Name  these  signs,  and  describe  their  fbnn.  (IT)  Which  of  theee  three  points  Is  in  moat 
general  nse  with  modem  miters  ?    What  is  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  comma  t 

(IS)  For  how  many  distinct  purposes  is  the  conrnia  employed  in  written  langnagiaf 
Mention  the  Ist  purpose;  the  9d  purpose;  the  8d  purpose. 

(19)  Where  has  abundant  exemplification  of  the  first  two  uses  of  the  comma  been  fur- 
nished already  ?  Repeat  the  substance  of  the  remarks  In  rellwenee  to  tlie  best  manner  of 
teaohtng  the  application  of  the  ooroma, 
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Ist  (^)  As  to  the  first  pnrpoee ;  the  oommA  is  often  employed  in 
B^>aratiDg  aooeasorj  from  their  priddpal  propositions.  (21)  1^  em- 
ployment of  the  comma  (as  we  have  already  bad  more  than  one  oo- 
-oasion  to  observe)  is  not  in  all  cases  of  this  kind  determined  by  fixed 
usage;  and  neither  the  customary  interposition,  nor  the  enstomary 
omission  of  this  sign  can  be  always  explained  by  an  appeal  to  dear 
and  well  setded  principles.  (See  note  (e)  at  the  end  of  this  appen- 
dix.) 

(22)  Generally  speaking,  the  comma  is  not  interposed  between 
gubstarUks  or  adjtetvoe  aeeeaoriei  and  the  principal  propositions  to 
which  they  are  attached.  (The  substantive  accessory  used  as  subject 
18  generally  separated  by  a  comma,  §  103.)  (28)  On  the  contrary,  most 
of  the  adverbial  acoeisoria  are  either  uniformly  separated  from  their 
principal  propositions,  or  the  nsage  in  reference  to  them  is  not  uni- 
fiMrm.  (24)  The  accessories  used  in  comparison  of  the  intensities  of 
qualities  with  the  coiyunctioBB  as  and  than  are  not  generally  separat- 
ed from  the  principal  iMroposition  by  a  comma,  nor  the  adverbial  ae- 
oessories  of  time  preceded  by  the  prepositions  lefi>rey  afUr^  since^ 
when  these  accessories  follow  the  principal  proposition.  (25)  When 
the  construction  is  inverted,  and  such  accessories  precede  the  phncipal 
proposition,  they  are  generally  separated  by  interpunction. 

(26)  When  independent,  or  co-ordinate  propositions  are  connected, 
a  comma  is  always  interposed ;  and  when  co-ordinate  members  of  pro- 
positions, or  co-ordinate  complements  are  arranged  together,  a  comma 
ahould  be  interposed,  except  when  a  conjunction  is  placed  between 
such  co-ordinate  members  and  such  complements.  (27)  A  conjunction 
interposed  sufficiently  indicates  the  separation  of  words  tlius  eoYplojed 
and  the  nature  of  the  construction.  For  further  details  we  refer 
back  to  the  remarks  on  punctuation  which  follow  the  discosaon  of 
the  different  forms  of  compound  propositions,  and  of  the  different 
modes  of  connecting  co-ordinate  propositions  together  in  the  same 
construction. 


(20)  What  Und  of  propositions  Is  the  comma  often  used  to  Bepante  f  (SI)  Bepett  the 
observation  in  reference  to  the  aeperatlon  of  acoeesorj  from  principal  propoeitiom  hj  a 
comma. 

(28)  What  daases  of  aooessoriea  are  generally  not  aeparated  by  a  comma  !  (83)  What 
elaas  is  most  generally  separated  f  (24)  Enomerato  some  adverbial  aoceeaories  which  are 
not  generally  separated  by  interponction.  (25)  Wb«k  happens  when  the  constraction  is  in* 
voted,  and  the  aocessory  precedes  the  prindpal  ? 

(26)  What  is  said  of  the  panctoation  of  co<ordinate  propoaitiona  ?  What  of  eo-ordinats 
XDembers  of  propositions,  and  of  coK>rdinate  modificationa  ?  (27)  MenUim  Uie  cmsb  in 
whioh  Uie  eommaia  omitted  between  ooKurdinate  wardi  and  the  raunn 
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2cl.  (28)  l^e  have  already  observed  on  several  occasions  the  use  of 
the  comma  for  the  second  purpose,  that  of  inclosing  a  word,  phrase 
or  proposition  within  a  constmction.  We  have  examples  in  the  case 
of  snch  adverbs  and  adverbial  phrases  as  perhaps^  pombly^  ffeneralfyj 
indeed^  therrfare^  then^  toitJiout  dauht^  on  the  cojitrary,  in  t?ie  fln^ 
place^  heyand  ditpute^  &c.  &c.,  which  are  generally  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  discourse  by  commas.  We  have  examples  also  in  the  case 
of  fumn  and'preposition  modifications  expressing  dronmstanees,  when 
these  are  placed  before  and  at  a  distance  from  the  part  of  the  predi* 
cate  which  they  modify ;  and  especially  when  they  modify  tiie  propo- 
sition generally  rather  than  the  ^radicsitQ  particularly,  (29)  This  use 
of  the  comma,  to  separate,  or  initiate  single  words  or  complements, 
should  perhaps  be  confined  to  cases  in  which  these  words  or  comple- 
menU  snggest  other  additional  propositions  distinct  from  those  in 
which  they  are  interpolated,  or  before  which  they  are  placed. 

(80)  We  may  notice  again  that  the  words  by  which  we  address 
persons  to  call  their  attention,  (&c.,  whether  their  own  names  or  pro- 
nouns or  appellations  of  respect  and  honor  as  JLTr.,  Sir^  My  Lord  (in 
a  word,  what  are  known  by  the  name  vocatives),  arc  usually  separated 
by  a  comma  from  the  adjoining  proposition.  (31)  The  noun  in  apposi- 
tion, especially  when  followed  by  a  train  of  modifying  words,  is  ge- 
nerally separated  by  commas  (and  perhaps  should  in  consistency  be 
always  separated,  toJien  it/ollows  the  principal  noun)  from  the  propo- 
sition in  which  it  occurs.  (32)  The  explicative,  or  epithetic  proposi- 
tion (which,  as  we  have  had  occasion  elsewhere  to  observe,  bears  a 
strong  analogy  to  the  noun  in  apposition)  should  always  be  inclosed, 
or  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  construction  by  commas. 

8d.  The  third  use  of  the  comma  to  indicate  ellipsis  is  altogether 
peculiar,  arbitrary,  as  it  seems  to  us,  in  its  application,  and  little,  if  at 
all,  c<mnect6d  with  the  other  uses  of  this  mark.  (38)  In  this  use,  it 
indicates  the  suppression  of  a  verb  which  belongs  in  common  to  two 
or  more  successive  propositions,  but  which  is  expressed  only  in  the 
first.  (84)  Examples :  "  Homer  was  the  greater  genius ;  Virgil,  the 
better  artist."    The  comma  after  *'  Virgil "  indicates  the  suppression 


(28)  Wbftt  examples  ftro  reftrred  to  of  th«  seeond  lueof  the  oofminft?  (29)  TV>  what 
esBes  Bhonld  this  hbo  of  the  comma  In  in»ulaHng  single  words  and  oomplementa,  perhapa^ 
be  confined  ? 

(80)  Mention  another  claM  of  words  nsnally  separated  by  interpnnctlon.  (81)  What  Is 
aaid  of  the  nonn  in  apposition?  (82)  To  what  kind  of  accessory  proposition  is  referMiea 
made  as  the  last  example  of  this  use  of  the  comma  ? 

(jB8)DMoriba  the  third  aia  of  tbeoommik    (84)  lUiifltrate  this  vaa  by  eoompka. 
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of  the  verb  **  was.''  ^^  la  one  we  most  admire  the  man ;  in  theotiieTf 
the  work."  Here  the  comma  after  ^^  other  "  indioates  the  soppreaBioD 
of  the  verb  "  admire."  Sentences  constructed  in  this  artifioal  man- 
ner are  rare,  and  the  comma  is  not  Inyariably  employed  in  sooh 
cases. 

BJofAXX. — This  use  of  the  oomma  seeniB  to  haye  originated  from  the  at- 
tempt to  indicate  all  the  pauses  of  speech  by  points  in  written  kngoage  It 
is  certainly  natural  to  indicate  the  supprearnon  in  propositionfl^  Uke  thoie 
now  quoted  as  examples,  by  a  suspension  of  the  voice  in  speaking^  But  we 
doubt  mnoh  whether  the  use  of  a  diacritical  point  as  aboTc^  separating  the 
parts  of  a  proposition  most  closely  connected  grammatically  and  logically, 
can  contribute  much  to  perspicuity.  We  can  conceiye  cases  in  which  it  would 
confuse  the  reader.  It  is  yain  to  hope  that  we  shall  be  able  to  represent  by 
diacritical  marks  to  the  eye,  all  the  delicate  distinctions  which  the  human 
yoice  can  convey  to  the  ear  by  pauses,  suspensions,  tones,  Ac  Confusion,  it 
seems  to  us  (instead  of  greater  clearness),  has  resulted  from  endeavoring  to 
represent  all  pauses  by  points,  instead  of  contenting  ourselves  with  the  use 
of  these  marks  to  distinguish  the  important  divisions  of  discourse. 

Use  of  the  Semicolon. — (35)  When  a  sentence  arranges  itself 
into  two  or  more  larger  and  less  closely  connected  divisions,  contain- 
ing (one  or  more  of  them)  subdivisions  which  demand  the  nse  of  the 
oonmia,  a  semicolon  is  employed  to  mark  the  separation  of  the  larger 
divisions.  Example  :  "We  then  relax  our  vigor,  and  resolve  no 
longer  to  be  terrified  with  crimes  at  a  distance ;  bnt  rely  npon  our 
own  constancy,  and  venture  to  approach  what  we  resolve  never  to 
touch,''  (86)  Such  greater  divisions  as  are  separated  by  semicolons 
are  generally  co-ordinate  and  independent  in  sense,  though  the  subse- 
quent divisions  often  borrow  words  or  whole  members,  sometimes 
both  subject  and  verb  from  a  preceding  division  of  the  sentence. 
Thus,  in  the  example,  the  verbs  rely  and  venture^  which  follow  the  se- 
micolon, borrow  their  subject  we  from  the  propositions  which  precede 
the  semicolon.  An  example  will  bo  adduced  presently  in  which  a 
series  of  propositions,  separated  by  semicolons,  borrow  both  subject 
and  verb  from  the  first  in  the  series.  All  is  suppressed  in  the  subse- 
quent propositions  of  the  series  except  the  modifications  of  the  predi- 
cate. (37)  Members  between  which  the  semicolon  is  used,  being  co- 
ardinaU^  are  very  generally,  though  not  invariably,  connected  by  eo- 
crdinaU  conjunctions.* 

*  Some  writers  make  the  whole  dbtinction  between  tlie  use  of  the  semi- 


(85)  Describe  the  chief  purpose  for  which  the  semicolon  Is  employed.  Dlostnite  by  an 
example.  (86)  State  what  la  said  of  the  relation  between  membefs  sepanUd  by  mmittBkn^k 
(873  How  are  sacb  members  generally  connected  ? 
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(88)  Sometimes  propositions  ennnclatiDg  independent  facts,  which 
might,  if  the  writer  chose,  be  separated  by  periods  as  distinct  sentences, 
are  comprehended  within  the  same  constraction,  and  separated  only 

colon  and  the  colon  to  conaiflt  in  thii^  tliat  the  semicolon -is  properly  placed 
only  between  members  oonnected  by  a  conj unction,  and  the  colon  between 
members  which  are  not  bo  connected.  In  this  case  it  would  be  very  im- 
portant to  determine  what  conjunctions  are  intended ;  whether  all  conjunc- 
tions and  conjunctive  words  in  general,  or  only  the  co-ordinate  ooojunctiona. 
The  rule  seems  to  us  to  lead  to  strange  inconsistency  in  the  use  of  points^ 
Those  who  advocate  it  admit  that  the  colon  is  employed  to  mark  a  greater 
division  in  sense  and  construction  than  the  semicolon.  The  very  names 
given  to  these  two  points  imply  this  fact  Yet  the  rule,  as  laid  down  in 
some  treatises,  would  lead  us  in  many  cases  to  employ  the  colon  where,  not 
even  the  semicolon,  but  the  comma  only  can  with  propriety  be  introduced. 
Members  (whether  consisting  of  single  propositions  or  of  groups  of  proposi- 
tions separated  by  commas)  unconnected  by  a  conjunction,  sometimes  stand 
in  closer  relation,  both  in  sense  and  grammatical  construction,  than  mem- 
bers connected  by  conjunctiona  The  rule  would  often  require  the  intrd- 
duction  of  a  colon  between  a  noun  and  the  noun  which  stands  in  apposition 
with  it  An  advocate  of  this  rule  gives  the  following  sentence  as  affording 
examples  of  the  improper  use  of  the  colon :  "  Ue  first  lost  by  his  misconduct 
the  flourishing  provinces  of  France,  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  famil]^ :  he 
subjected  his  kingdom  to  a  shameful  vassalage  under  the  see  of  Rome :  he 
saw  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown  diminished  by  law,  and  still  more  reduced 
by  faction :  and  he  died  at  last,**  <&c  We  agree  with  our  friend  that  the 
colons  are  here  unnecessarily  used :  for  in  this  case  semicolons  are  sufficient 
But  our  reason  for  rejecting  the  colons  is  not  simply  because  the  members 
are  connected  by  and  expressed  between  the  last  two  members  and  implied 
between  the  other  members.  We  cannot,  however,  agree  with  him,  when 
he  remarks,  speaking  of  the  passage  quoted  above,  '*  At  France^  we  have 
perfect  sense :  consequently  the  comma  should  be  displaced  by  the  colon : 
which  werey  the  connective  and  the  verb,  being  suppressed."  Why ;  it  may 
be  alleged  that  who  or  which  and  some  tense  of  the  verb  to  he  is  suppressed 
in  any  and  every  case  of  apposition ;  ^ercfore,  if  such  apposition  occurs 
where  the  preceding  words  happen  to  form  complete  sense,  a  colon  must  be 
introduced  between  the  noun  and  the  apposition,  notwithstanding  their  close 
connection  as  principdl  and  complement  Such  punctuation,  it  seems  to  us^ 
frustrates  the  great  design  of  punctuation,  which  is  to  contribute  to  perspi- 
cuity. The  confounding  of  points  with  pauses^  is  the  original  source  of 
trouble  in  this  matter.  A  longer  pause  is  used  (perhaps)  between  members^ 
when  a  conjunction  is  suppressed.     Therefore  a  higher  point  should  mark 

(88)  Describe  aDother  parpose  for  wblch  the  semicolon  is  employed,  ftimlsh  taaaajflm, 
and  repeat  the  sabetance  of  the  remarks. 
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by  semiooloiiH,  though  no  one  of  these  propoehioiM  admite  oif  soMIH- 
eion  by  a  comma.  Example :  ^^  Trne  gentlenen  teoohea  ns  to'  bear 
one  another's  burdens;  to  rejoice  with  thoee  who  r^oioe;  to  weep 
with  those  who  weep ;  to  please  every  one  hi9  neighbor  Ibr  hia  good; 
to  be  kind  and  tefider-hearted ;  to  be  pHifbl  and  oonrleoiia;  to  aoppoct 
the  weak ;  and  to  be  patient  towards  all  men."  These  propOiitloDS 
by  the  way  in  which  they  are  here  gathered  together  are  miderrf 
constrnctionally,  though  not  logically  dependent  We  adrerted  to 
this  sentence  above  as  an  example  of  a  construction  in  which  aocoeed- 
iug  propositions  borrow  both  subject  and  verb  from  the  first  in  the 
series,  llie  following  example  presents  a  series  of  independent  propo- 
sitions similarly  comprehended  in  the  same  sentence,  but  in  this  case 
all  the  parts  of  eacli  proposition  are  fully  expressed.  '^  The  pride  of 
wealth  is  contemptible ;  the  pride  of  learning  is  pitiable ;  the  pride  of 
dignity  is  ridiculous ;  but  the  pride  of  bigotry  is  insupportable."  Some 
writers  would  employ  only  a  comma  in  the  punctuation  of  such  sen- 
tences as  we  have  exhibited  in  these  two  examples;  and  certainly  a 
comma  would  in  constructions  of  this  kind  answer  all  the  usual  pur- 
poses attained  by  punctuation.  A  semicolon  indicates  more  clearly  the 
writer's  sense  of  tlie  marked  distinctness  of  the  assertions  compre- 
hended together,  and  gives  greater  emphasis  to  this  fact.  There  are 
agam  writers  who  would  place  a  period  after  each  of  these  proposi- 
tions, and  exhibit  them  as  forming  separate  sentences. 

UsB  OF  THE  Colon. — (89)  In  the  punctuation  of  the  last  and  of 
preceding  centuries,  the  colon  seems  to  have  borne  the  same  relation 
to  the  semicolon  which  the  semicolon  bears  to  tlte  comma.  When  a 
sentence  was  so  constructed  that  it  contained  two  larger  members, 
themselves,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  subdivided  by  semicolons,  and 
these  subdivisions  of  course  again  subdivided  by  commas,  tlie  oolon 
became  necessary  to  distinguish  the  larger  subdivisions.'*'     (40)  In 

it  That  is,  the  point  is  to  represent  the  pause,  and  not  merely  to  discrimi- 
nate the  sense.  This  reasoning  would  neceaaarily  lead  to  the  use  of  the  colon 
in  instances,  when  the  conjunction  is  (as  usually  happens)  suppi^eased  between 
all  the  members  of  a  series  except  the  lost  two.  Consequently  no  colon,  ex- 
cept the  last  in  the  above  quoted  passage  should  be  exchanged  for  a  semi- 
colon, contrary  to  the  author's  views  in  which  we  have  acquiesced. 

*  We  do  not  mean  to  imply,  by  what  is  here  said,  that  the  colon  itself 
was  of  later  invention  than  the  semicolon.  The  point  on  a  level  with  the 
lower  part  of  the  letter,  and  the  point  on  a  level  with  the  upper  part  thus*, 

(8i)  Whst  Is  said  of  the  use  of  the  colon  in  earlier  writers?    (40)  Tdl  why  tt  Is  that  fbe 
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modirn  composition  we  generally  oontiire  to  avoid  the  constrnction 
of  sentences  so  long  and  so  complicated  as  to  involve  whdivinons  of 
ttMMiumi.  Henoe  the  colon  is  now  much  less  fireqnentlj  nsed  in 
writing  than  In  former  times.  (41)  It  is  still  occasionally  introduced 
fnifldpeDy  for  the  following  parpoees :  To  separate  a  member  added 
to  a  eomplete  constmction  in  order  to  express  some  remark  or  short 
^jfcplaiiatory  observation ;  before  a  formal  enumeration  cf  particolars ; 
and  beibre  examples,  quotations  and  speeches,  when  formally  intro- 
doced.  The  sentence  Just  finished  affords  an  example  of  the  second 
nse.    We  sabjoin  additional  examples. 

Colon  before  an  additional  remark, — ''There  is  no  greater  monster  in  be- 
ing than  a  very  bad  man  of  great  talents :  he  lives  like  a  man  in  a  palsy, 
with  one  side  of  him  dead."  "  We  labor  to  eat^  and  we  eat  to  live,  and  we 
live  to  do  good,  and  the  good  which  we  do  is  as  seed  sown  with  reference 
to  a  future  harvest:  bnt  we  must  come  at  length  to  some  pause.**  Hooker^ % 
Eedei.  FoL  L  11.  Oxford,  1843.  "A  iamily  oonneoted  with  a  common 
parent^  resembles  a  tree,  the  trunk  and  branches  of  which  are  connected 
with  a  oommon  root :  but  let  us  suppose  that  a  family  is  figured,  not  barely 
to  be  like  a  tree,  but  to  be  a  tree ;  and  then  the  simile  will  be  converted 
into  a  metaphor,  in  the  following  manner : 

"Edward's  seven  sons,  whereof  thyself  art  one,"  Ao. — Kamea  El.  xx.  4t. 
This  last  passage  might  he  given  as  an  example  of  the  old  use  of  the  colon,  as 
the  member  which  follows  it  is  divided  by  a  semicolon.  In  this  passage  we 
have  also  an  instance  of  a  colon  preceding  the  introduction  of  an  example. 
The  colon  is  more  liberally  employed  in  the  "  Elements  of  Criticism"  than  in 
most  books  of  equally  modem  date.  We  refer,  in  making  this  remark,  to  a 
London  edition,  1805.  It  may  be  noticed  that  both  in  the  example  from 
Hooker  and  Eames  the  colon  precedes  a  member  commencing  with  a  con- 
junction. 

Colon  he/ore  an  enumeration  of  particulara. — "  Man  doth  seek  a  triple 
perfection :  first,  a  sensual,  consisting  Ac ;  then  an  intellectual,  consisting 
dui. ;  lastly,  a  spiritual  and  divine,  consisting  "  dtc 

Colon  before  qttotation, — "  When  a  Persian  soldier  was  reviling  Alexander 
the  Greats  his  officer  reprimanded  him  by  saying:  *Sir,  you  were  paid  to 
fight  Alexander,  and  not  to  rail  at  him.'  '* 


and  the  two  points  now  called  the  colon  were  in  use,  we  believe,  long  before 
either  comma  or  semicolon.  The  present  use  of  the  points  is  of  modem 
invention,  though  diacritical  marks  of  some  kind  seem  to  have  been  em- 
ployed, at  least  by  more  careful  writers,  in  very  remote  times. 

colon  is  seldom  IntrodiMed  ta  modem  oompotltlon.  (41)  Btito  the  serenl  purposes  for 
which  it  is  oocesioDsUy  emplofed,  and  iUostrste  by  examples. 
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KoTB  OB  Mask  ov  Intebbooahov.^ — (42)  We  haye  already  had 
ocoafflon  to  notice  the  nse  of  the  interrogatioii  mark  (?)  in  treating  of 
interrogative  propositiona.  This  mark  is  employed  after  each  a^taiate 
proposition,  when  employed  for  the  direct  purpose  of  asking  a  qoestioo. 
Sometimes  an  interrogative  proposition  is  indnded  in  a  oonatroctka 
which  is  assertive  or  imperative ;  thns,  /  oiked  the  man  where  he  woe 
going  ;  Aeh  that  man  where  he  i»  going.  In  snoh  cases  the  .mark  ai 
interrogation  is  not  employed,  becanse  the  interrogative  pn^xwition  is 
not  here  nsed  for  the  pmpose  of  inquiry.  The  same  remark  applies  to 
propositions  of  the  interrogative  form  employed  fignratively  to  express 
a  thought  in  a  more  striking  or  moving  manner,  when  no  answer  is 
expected.  Such  propositions  are  osnally  classed  with  exclamations, 
and  followed  by  the  same  mark,  which  we  are  about  to  describe.  Ex- 
amples: 

^^  How  Jocund  did  they  drive  their  team  afield  I*' 

'^  0,  how  canst  thou  renounce  the  boundless  store 
Of  charms  which  Nature  to  her  votary  yields  I" 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  there  is  littie  consistency  observed 
in  the  punctuation  of  these  passionate  interrogations.  Sometimes  tiie 
interrogation  mark  is  used,  and  sometimes  the  exclamation  mark. 

Note  or  Mabk  of  Exolamatios. — (43)  The  mark  of  exclamation 
is  used  after  impassioned  exclamations,  and  generally  after  all  inters 
jections,  except  0.  Both  the  note  of  interrogation  and  the  note  of  ad- 
miration, though  rhetorical  rather  than  -diacritical  marks,  supersede 
the  use  of  the  period,  comma,  &c.,  whenever  they  are  introduced  after 
sentences  or  members  of  sentences. 

Use  of  the  Dash. — (44)  The  dash  ( — )  is  perhaps  most  properly 
employed  in  impassioned  discourse  to  indicate  a  sudden  transition  of 
thought  It  is  used  sometimes  to  indicate  merely  a  rhetorical  pause 
often  between  words  closely  united  in  construction,  to  call  spedal  atten- 
tion to  the  part  of  the  discourse  which  follows  the  pause.    Examples : 

"  When  I  do  see  the  very  book  indeed 

Where  all  my  sins  are  writ,  and  that^s — ^myself." 

The  dath  has  come  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  to  be  much  used 

to  indicate  a  certain  class  of  parenthetic  remarksi  vix. :  those  which  present 

a  thought  in  a  new  dress,  or  in  a  new  point  of  view  to  exhibit  it  with  greater 

clearness.    Such  expressions  may  be  r^;arded  as  substitutes  offered  for  that 


(48)  Bepeafc  what  Is  said  of  the  mark  oflntflrrogation. 
(4S)  WhatisaaidoftbeiiMofthemanfc^ffwIamaMoiif 
(44)  What  of  the  use  of  the  dash  f 
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which  preoedes  the  daah.  Sometimes  a  comma  is  lued  before  the  daah  thua 
employed,  some  times  uot  Usage  in  this  respect  is  unsettled.  In  such  casea 
the  construction  of  the  member  which  follows  the  daah  must  be  carefully  ad- 
justed to  tlie  construction  of  that  which  precedes.  When  the  dash  alone  is 
used,  if  the  parenthetic  or  substituted  or  amended  expression  does  not  dose 
the  construction  (or,  at  least,  affect^  equally  with  what  precedes  the  whole 
construction  following),  another  dash  must  be  used  after  it  We  give  exam- 
ples :  "  Neither  should  writing  be  disfigured  by  the  contrary  practice^ — ^by 
omitting  capitals,  when,  in  all  propriety,  they  ought  to  be  introduced."  In 
pointing  this  we  should  prefer  to  omit  the  comma  before  the  dash,  and  sub- 
stitute a  dash  for  the  comma  after  **  capitals."  "  I  may  be  censured — per- 
haps I  may  be  laughed  at,  for  having  said  so  much  against  the  colon  and 
semicolon."  The  writer  in  the  last  example,  as  it  were,  amends  his  expres- 
sion, or  introduces  a  substitute.  A  dash  is  not  repeated  after  the  substituted 
expression,  because  the  following  part-  of  the  sentence  affects  or  modifies  the 
substituted  and  the  original  expression  alike.  **In  1*746,  he  published  'The 
Castle  of  Indolence* — the  most  highly  finished  of  all  his  compositions,"  ino, 
"  The  view  from  this  remarkable  group  of  mountains — ^tbe  most  remarkable 
by  far  in  the  island — differs  much  from  any  other  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted." In  tliis  exfimple  the  words  between  the  dashes  are  explanatory. 
Upon  the  whole,  we  must  agree  with  those  who  liave  asserted  that  the 
dasli  has  been  too  unsparingly  and  too  recklessly  employed  by  many  English 
authors  Yet  we  do  not  condemn  tlie  use  of  this  mark  judiciously  employed 
for  the  purpose  last  mentioned.  This  use  may  be  regarded  as  a  legitimate 
extension  of  its  original  use  to  denote  a  break  in  the  sense.  This  ia  a  break 
in  the  coiiMruction — a  sudden  turn  in  the  form  of  the  expression.  It  often 
happens  that  what  is  thus  separated  by  a  dash  might  be  separated  by  paren- 
thetic marks.  Parenthetic  marks  are  used  when  a  new,  often  an  extraneous 
thought  is  thrown  between  the  parts  of  a  construction,  and  they  can  be  used 
m  multitudes  of  cases  w^hen  neither  commas  nor  dashes  can  with  propriety 
be  employed.  We  would  use  the  parenthetic  marks  to  indicate  an  interpo- 
lated thought  (witliout  confining  them  exclusively  to  this  function,  for  they 
may  with  propriety  be  used  to  separate  an  explanatory  expression),  and 
the  dash  or  dashes  to  indicate  the  introduction  of  another  mode  of  expressing 
a  preceding  thought^  a  repetition  of  the  same  thought  in  a  different  form, 
or  an  equivalent  substituted  for  it  The  usage  described,  we  think,  agrees 
with  the  practice  of  the  best  writers  of  the  present  day. 

(45)  The  dash  is  sometimes  used  to  indicate  the  place  of  an  omitted 

word,  or,  more  generally,  some  letters  of  a  word ;  thus,  The  M ^rs, 

for  The  Ministers.    Omitted  words  and  letters  are  also  represented  by 


(45)  Describe  snother  parpoee  for  which  the  doth  Is  sometimes  ooployed,  and  tell  what 
other  marks  are  used  occasionaUy  for  the  same  purpose. 
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asterisks;  thos,  *****  Omitted  letton  sre  often  reptoecnted  hj 
hyphens,  or  by  dots  or  points;  a  hyphen  or  point  being  nsnally  substi- 
tuted for  each  letter  omitted  ;  thus,  P t»  for  Parliatnent. 

Paeentubtio  Marks. — (46)  The. use  of  parenthetic  marks,  or 
erotcheUf  has  been  incidentally  explained  in  treating  of  the  dash.  They 
are  employed  to  introduce  a  sentence,  a  phrase,  or  sometimes  a 
single  word  witliin  a  sentence.  Sometimes  a  thought  having  a  very 
remote  (if  any)  connection  with  the  general  t«nor  of  the  discourse  is 
introduced  in  this  way.  Neither  commas  nor  dashes  can  with  propri- 
ety be  employed  in  such  cases.  In  reading,  such  parentheses  are  usually 
marked  by  a  suppression  of  the  voice.  Brackets  [  ]  are  sometimes  em-  / 
ployed  for  similar  ])urposes,  most  frequently,  wo  think,  to  inclose 
interpolated  words.  When  a  parenthesis  occurs  within  a  parenthesis 
(an  occurrence  which  should  be  avoided),  brackets  are  employed  to 
indicate  the  greater  parenthesis,  and  crotchets  to  indicate  the  paren- 
thesis included  within  the  greater. 

Wo  may  here  describe  some  other  marks  used  for  certain  purpoees  in 
written  discourse. 

(47)  TuK  ArosTROpiiK  ( * )  is  used  to  mark  the  ominion  of  a  letter ;  thn^ 
^er  for  ever,  '/t«  for  t^  tx,  <{:c.  We  have  already  noticed  the  manner  in  which 
the  apostrophe  is  used  to  indicate  the  English  genitive  case.  In  this  caw^ 
too,  it  marks  the  omission  of  the  e  or  t  which  anciently  belonged  to  the  geni- 
tive termination. 

(48)  The  ITypiien  (-)  is  used  to  indicate  compounded  words;  a^  print- 
inff-prff»f  Ac.  Tlie  liyplien  is  used  when  part  of  a  word  is  carried  to  the 
next  line.     In  doing  this,  care  must  be  taken  never  to  divide  a  syllable. 

(49)  Quotation  Marks  ( "  " )  are  used  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  a 
passage  to  indicate  that  it  is  quoted  or  borrowed  fram  some  other  writer. 
Sometimes  these  marks  ore  repeated  at  the  commencement  of  every  line 
of  o  quotation.  Tliese  marks  m*e  called  by  the  French  "Guillemets,"  we 
believe,  from  the  name  of  the  inventor  of  this  contrivance.  We  hare  no 
appropriate  name  for  them  in  English. 

(50)  Tux  Diuresis  consists  of  two  points  placed  over  the  last  of  two  vow- 
els, to  indicate  that  they  are  to  be  pronounced  in  separate  syllablea— not  as 
a  dij)hthong.  They  are  unnecessary  except  over  vowels  which  generally 
coalesce  into  a  diphthong,  and  not  even  then  in  words  which  are  in  familiar 
use.     We  have  ezam])le9  in  the  proper  names  Laucoon,  Bootee^  Ac 


(40)  Describe  the  use  otparenfheUc  marht^  or  eroioHgtt  aad 

(47)  Describe  the  use  of  the  apostrophe. 

(48)  Describe  the  two  uses  of  the  hyphen. 

(49)  Describe  the  use  of  quokMon  marks. 
(60)  Describe  the  use  of  dimrssts. 
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(51)  The  Brace  is  emp^ojed  to  connect  two  or  more  linei^  for  the  pnrpoM 
of  indicating  that  the  words  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  braot  have  a  com- 
mon relation  to  what  these  lines  severallj  contain.    Example : 


(I 


^"'""^  1 1  wm  (  ''"'*•" 


Here  we  have  two  braces ;  the  second  indicates  that  the  word  write  be- 
longs in  common  to  /  fhall  and  /  «0i/^— that,  in  fact^  it  is  to  be  repeated 
with  both ;  and  the  first  brace  indicates  that  all  which  follows  and  is  em- 
braced by  it,  has  a  common  relation  to  the  word  future.  More  examples  of 
the  use  of  this  mark  may  be  found  in  the  Synoptical  Table  of  English 
Verbs,  pp.  152,  168.  This  mark  is  now  seldom  employed,  exoept  in  the 
construction  of  tables.  Formerly  it  was  often  used  in  poetry  to  connect 
tripletf  (tee  Appendix  on  Ver»ificatian)  :  but  both  tripled  and  hraeei  are  out 
of  fashion  at  present 

(52)  The  Accent  ( ' )  is  used  (chiefly  in  dictionaries)  to  mark  that  syllable 
of  a  word  on  which  the  chief  stress  of  the  roice  is  laid  in  pronunciation. 

(53)  The  Section  (  § )  is  used  to  mark  the  divisions  of  discourse.  For- 
merly THE  Paragiiaph  ( *[ )  was  used  to  indicate  the  transition  to  a  new 
subject ;  but  it  is  now  seldom  employed  for  this  purpose,  ezeept  in  soma 
editions  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures. 

(54)  Tue  CAKi?r  haying  the  form  of  an  inverted  y  is  plaeed,  in  manu- 
script, under  the  lino  to  indicate  the  accidental  omission  of  words.  The 
words  omitted  are  placed  above  the  line,  and  the  caret  shows  the  place  at 
which  they  are  to  be  inserted.    This  mark  is  not  used  in  printed  books. 

(55)  Tlie  following  marks  are  employed  in  referring  to  notes  placed  at 
the  bottom  of  the  page,  and  generally  in  the  order  of  precedence  in  which 
we  here  arrange  them :  viz.,  for  the  first  note  the  Asterisk  (  *  )  is  employed 
to  indicate  the  place  to  which  the  note  belongs,  and  to  designate  the  note ;  for 
the  second,  when  more  than  one  note  occurs  on  the  same  page,  tbe  Obs- 
UBK  ( f  ) :  for  the  third,  the  Double  Obelisk  (X);  and  so  in  succession  tbm 
SaonoN  ( ^ ) ;  the  Parallels  (  |  ) ;  the  Paragrafh  (  ^  ) ;  the  Index  (  f^  ). 
Sometimes,  when  these  marks  are  all  exliausted,  we  commence  again  from 
the  beginning,  doubling  each  mark;  thus  (**X  (ft X  ^^  Letters  and 
figures  are  often  used  for  the  same  purpose. 

(56)  CAprrAL  Letters. — ^These  are  employed  at  the  beginning  of  words. 
1st.  To  mark  the  commencement  of  every  sentence;  of  every  line  of 

poetry,  and  of  every  quotation  and  every  example  formally  introduced. 

(51)  Describe  the  use  of  the  brace, 
(62)  Describe  the  use  of  the  accent 
(58)  Describe  the  ose  of  the  McUofk 

(54)  J>escribe  the  use  of  the  atret, 

(55)  Enamerate  in  order  the  several  marks  used  for  refereneei 

(0C)  Mention  the  several  pnrposes  for  which  capital  letteia  tn  emplojed  in  the 
ning  of  words. 
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2d.  To  difltingoish  ever^  proper  Dftme^  indudiiig  flw  appropriate  dengna- 
tions  of  persona^  couDtries  or  regioDBt  states^  moiintaiiifl^  river^  dtim,  thrpt, 
and  all  adjectiTes  formed  frooi  such  proper  namea ;  the  namea  of  mooUii^ 
and  dajB  of  the  week ;  tiUea  of  honor,  or  office,  which  have  become  a  pari 
of  the  appellation  of  the  individual  to  whom  thej  are  applied ;  and  namM 
of  personified  objects ;  as,  for  example : 

"  Hail,  sacred  Polity,  bj  Freedom  reared ! 
Hail,  sacred  Freedom,  when  hj  Law  restrained  T 

Sd.  The  pronoun  I,  and  the  interjection  O  are  always  written  with  a 
capital  letter. 

4th.  Writers  often  commence  with  a  capital  the  word  which  expresses 
the  snl^ect  of  present  discussion,  or  anj  word  to  which  they  wish  to  diaw 
particular  attention. 

(57)  Italics  ore  often  employed  in  printing  words  or  paasagea  to  whidi 
the  author  wishes  to  call  the  special  attention  of  the  reader,  or  which  he 
wiBhes  to  distinguish  for  any  purpoae.  Small  Capitals  are  introdnoed,  gen- 
erally as  a  more  emphatic  indication  of  the  same  purpose ;  and  Cafitals  for 
a  still  more  emphatic  Italiei  are  represented  in  manuscript  by  a  single 
line  under  the  word  or  passage,  small  capitals  by  two  line^  and  capitals 
by  three. 

Note  (a). — ^The  word  sentence  is  most  loosely  employed  by  grammariana 
Sometimes  it  is  used  to  express  what  we  have  thought  it  expedient  to  call 
in  the  course  of  the  preceding  treatise  a  pROFOsmoN,  avoiding  the  term  tei^ 
ienee  on  account  of  the  vague  manner  in  which  it  is  applied  by  most  writera 
Most  generally  the  word  sentence  is  used  to  signify  so  much  of  discourBe  ss 
forming  complete  teme  is  closed  by  a  full  cadence  in  speaking,  and  by  a 
period  or  full  point  in  writing.  Of  such  a  sentence  no  good  definition  his 
been  given,  nor,  we  believe,  can  be  given.  It  is  essential  to  such  an  aasem- 
blage  of  words  that  they  should  be  fit  to  stand  logically  as  well  as  gramma- 
tically independent,  or  form  a  sense.  Sentence  (senientia)  from  its  etymology 
implies  this.  But  whilst  this  condition  is  satisfied,  authors  and  speakers  are 
left  at  full  liberty,  especially  in  constructions  consisting  of  an  agglomeration 
of  independent  propositions,  to  include  less  or  more  matter  in  a  sentence 
according  to  their  own  judgment  or  their  caprice.  Some  divide  that  matter 
hito  several  separate  sentences  separated  by  fall  points,  which  others  separate 
only  by  semicolons — sometimes  only  by  commas. 

There  are  strong  objections  to  excessively  long  sentences,  and  to  an  un- 
yaried  succession  of  very  long  or  very  short  scotenoesw  But  whilst  a  lucid 
grammatical  structure  is  secured,  the  whole  subject  of  long  and  short  sen- 
tences comes  under  the  supervision,  not  of  the  grammarian,  but  of  the  rheto- 


(57)  Describe  the  purposes  for  which  itaUeSt  smaU  oapiials,  sad  capUals^  an  ooearfoa- 
aDy  introdooed  in  printing. 
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rician.  It  is  not  generally  the  mere  length  of  a  sentence,  but  the  complica- 
tion and  clumsy  arrangement  of  its  modifying  members  which  produces 
obscurity,  and  renders  it  faulty  as  a  grammatical  sti'ucture.  Very  long 
sentences  are  sometimes  so  carefully  constructed  as  to  be  perfectly  dear,  and 
entirely  unobjectionable  in  a  grammatical  point  of  view ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, short  sentences  do  not  always  escape  the  charge  of  obscurity  from 
faulty  grammatical  construction. 

Note  (6). — It  is  impoi*tant  here  to  observe  that  pauses  in  discourse  are 
employed  for  other  purposes,  besides  that  of  indicating  the  grammatical  divi- 
sions of  discourse,  whilst  diacritical  points  are  employed  nearly  exclusively 
for  this  lost  purpose.  Pauses  are  often  employed  for  rhetorical  purposes^ 
and  for  purposes  connected  with  versification,  where  no  pause  is  required 
to  indicate  any  grammatical  division.  A  suspension  of  the  voice  for  the 
purpose  of  drawing  breath  may  take  place  where  there  is  no  grammatical 
division  in  the  construction,  for  example,  between  the  subject  and  the  pre- 
dicate ;  and  rhetorical  pauses  are  often  made  for  effect  (to  draw  attention) 
between  words  which  are  in  the  closest  grammatical  union.  This  fact  has 
been  apparently  overlooked  by  our  writers  on  punctuation.  You  would 
suppose  from  their  language  tliat  the  points  are  used  to  represent  the  pauses 
in  spoken  discourse,  instead  of  helping  to  exhibit  the  grammatical  structure 
of  discourse  more  clearly.  So  far  as  pauses  in  speech  are  used  for  the  same 
purpose,  points  and  pauses  will  naturally  correspond  with  each  other,  being 
intended  to  mark  the  same  distinctions,  though  the  former  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  representatives  of  the  latter.  But  when  it  is  attempted,  for- 
getting the  direct  purpose  of  [>nnctuation,  to  make  it  agree  with  the  pauses 
throughout^  we  immediately  involve  ourselves,  as  was  to  be  expected,  in 
difficulties,  and  subject  our  rules  and  practice  to  a  charge  of  inconsistency, 
by  attempting  to  accommodate  our  system  to  two  sets  of  laws  which  do  not 
always  coincide;  namely,  the  laws  of  grammatical  construction,  and  the 
laws  which  regulate  the  pauses  in  human  speech.  We  have  an  example  ot 
this  inconsistency  in  the  rule  given  by  some  grammarians  for  placing  a 
comma  between  the  subject  and  predicate  of  a  simple  proposition,  when  the 
proposition  happens  to  be  long  and  tilie  subject  noun  is  accompanied  with 
inseparable  adjuncts.  For  instance,  those  who  give  this  rule  would  place  a 
comma  before  the  verb  is  in  the  following  proposition  ;  thus,  "  To  be  to- 
tally indifferent  to  praise  and  censure,  is  a  real  defect  in  character.'*  This 
makes  punctuation  depend  not  on  grammatical  structure,  but  on  the  length 
of  a  proposition.  Such  punctuation  capriciously  separating  the  subject  of  a 
proposition  fi'om  its  predicate,  is  certainly  not  well  calculated  to  assist  the 
reader  in  readily  ascertaining  the  sense  of  an  author ;  which  is  the  great 
purpose  of  punctuation.  We  may  in  this  manner  indicate  where  a  pause  or 
suspension  of  the  voice  may  be  made  within  a  simple  proposition  with  least 
injury  to  the  expression  of  the  sense ;  but  this  b  aside  from  the  proper  pur- 
pose aimed  at  by  the  punctuation  used  in  oar  books.    To  indicate  the  plaoes 
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in  diflcoime,  where  pauses  tnAy  be  ftdmitted,  or  pefka|»r6<]idred  in  order  to  a 
Jnst  elocatioD,  would  demand  a  distinct  sjniteni  of  notation  and  various  marks 
to  represent  pauses  of  different  degrees  of  duration.  It  follows  from  this  that 
the  roles  given  in  reference  to  the  length  of  time,  or  Uie  proportional  time 
thai  we  may  pause  at  each  of  the  several  points^  are  utterly  useless  and  un- 
founded. A  speaker  who  would  attempt  to  follow  these  rules^  would  render 
himself  ridiculous.  All  this  matter  of  pauses  must  be  left  to  be  regulated 
by  the  taste  of  good  speakers  and  the  laws  of  elocution.  In  order  to  main- 
tain consistency  in  punctuation,  we  must  regard  the  sense  and  grammatical 
stmeture,  and  these  only^  and  guard  against  conudering  points  as  the  mere 
representatives  of  pauses.  We  have  had  occasion  to  notice  that  the  dash  is 
sometimes  used  to  represent  a  pause  where  there  is  no  break  in  the  sense. 
We  here  submit  another  example  of  this  use. 

"  Is  it  like  f  like  whom  f 
The  things  that  mount  the  rostrum  with  a  skip^ 
And  then — skip  down  again." 

Note  (c).— The  system  of  punctuation,  it  seems  to  us^  is  not  yet  sattsfae* 
torily  settled.  Perhaps^  a  deeper  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  language^ 
than  can  be  acquired  from  the  grammars  hitherto  in  use,  is  necessary  before 
this  can  be  effected.  In  the  preceding  note  we  have  adverted  to  the  oonfs* 
don  which  has  arisen  from  regarding  diacritieal  marki  as  the  direct  signs  ol 
pauses,  and  consequently  assuming  that  a  point  may  be  placed  wherever  a 
pause  is  proper  or  allowable  in  speaking.  We  have  also  noticed,  in  trea^ 
ing  of  the  punctuation  of  compound  propo8ition^  that,  in  many  cases,  it  is 
not  settled  by  unvarying  usage  whether  a  comma  should,  or  should  not  be 
introduced  between  a  principal  proposition  and  its  aceet$ory.  We  have  not 
proposed  to  ourselves  to  give  a  complete  or  improved  sjrstem  of  punctuation 
in  this  appendix.  The  attempt  to  introduce  such  a  system  would,  as  we 
think,  oblige  us  to  propose  important  innovations — ^innovations  which  we 
have  no  hope  that  we  could  influence  the  public  generally  to  adopt  And 
this  is  one  of  those  things  in  which  universal  agreement  is  of  more  import- 
ance, than  that  the  method  on  which  we  agree  should  be  the  best  conceiva* 
ble.  All  we  have  aimed  to  accomplish  is  to  put  the  student  in  possession  of 
the  rules  at  present  followed  by  authors  and  printers,  as  well  as  we  ean 
within  a  narrow  space. 

We  believe  that  the  most  effective  method  of  teaching  the  use  of  the 
comma  (and  this  is  both  the  most  important,  and  the  most  difficult  part  of 
punctuation),  is  that  which  we  have  adopted ;  viz.,  by  pointing  out  to  the 
learner,  in  the  construction  of  the  several  classes  of  compound  and  combined 
propositions,  in  the  connection  of  contracted  accessories^  of  co-ordinate  mem* 
bers  of  propositions  and  of  co-ordinate  complements^  where  a  oonmia  ii 
eommonly  used,  where  it  is  not  used,  and  where  the  usage  ia  unsettled. 

We  may  be  allowed  to  suggest^  as  the  first  and  most  important  step  to- 
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wards  the  formfttion  of  a  complete  and  consistent  method  of  punctuation, 
the  introduction  of  a  point  to  be  employed  exclusively  in  separating  princi- 
pal and  accessory  propositions  in  compound  constructions.  If  we  had  ft 
sign  always  used  for  this  and  for  no  other  purpose,  the  rules  of  punctuation 
might  be  greatly  simplified,  whilst  the  use  of  points  would,  we  think,  c<w- 
tribute  much  more  than  under  the  present  system  (or  systems,  for  universal 
agreement  is  wanting)  to  the  perspicuity  of  discourse.  Every  proposition 
of  every  kind  could  then  be  separated  from  all  other  propositions,  con- 
tracted propositions  and  words  which  do  not  perform  a  function  in  propo- 
sitions or  in  connecting  propositions.  The  separation  between  accessorj 
and  principal  propositions  could  be  indicated  by  a  new  mark  (any  by  a 
mark  like  an  accent,  such  as  the  Germans  use  for  a  comma,  thus  ( ^  \  and  the 
separation  between  independent  propositions,  members,  <fec,  as  at  present, 
by  commas.  The  use  of  the  other  points,  the  semicolon,  colon,  dire.,  would 
require  little  change  or  modification. 

There  are,  as  it  appears  to  us,  only  two  pnnciples  on  which  a  consistent 
method  of  punctuation  can  be  based ;  namely,  the  principle  that  every  pro- 
position of  every  kind  is  to  be  distinguished  from  all  other  propositions^  Ac, 
or  the  principle  that  only  independent  assertions  with  all  their  modification^ 
however  numerous,  and  whether  consisting  of  single  words  or  of  propoM- 
tioni^  are  to  be  separated  from  one  another  by  punctuation.  To  adopt  this 
last  principle  would  greatly  abridge  the  use  cft  punctuation  in  complicated 
constructions — the  very  case  in  which  its  service  seems  most  necessary.  If 
the  principle  last  mentioned  cannot,  for  the  reason  now  indicated,  be  admit- 
ted, we  roust  choose  between  making  the  effort  necessary  to  introduce  the 
system  sketched  above,  and  following  the  present  ioconsistent  and  perplexed 
method,  equally  difficult  for  the  teacher  to  explain,  and  the  scholar  to  un- 
derstand and  apply  in  actual  praetioe. 
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(161.  (1)  Englbh  verse  is  distingaished  from  prose  by  a  fixed  or- 
der of  succession  of  strong  and  weak  syllables,  by  the  recarrence  of 
pauses  at  measured  distances,  and  the  recurrence  of  sounds  chiming 
with  each  other  at  some  of  these  pauses.  (2)  In  other  words,  the 
elements  of  English  verse,  as  distiuguished  from  prose,  are — Ist.  Mstbi; 
2d.  Pauses  at  measured  distances  ;  8d.  Khyme.  (8)  The  first  and 
second  of  these  dements  are  essential^  the  third  is  not  essential :  it 
does  not  accompany  all  our  verse,  though  it  is  a  constituent  of  a  large 
proportion  of  English  poetry. 

(4)  Such  a  portion  as  forms  a  complete  specimen  of  the  law  of  suc- 
cession of  weak  and  strong  syllables  in  any  species  of  verse  is  oaUed  a 
metbe  or  MEASURE  or  FOOT,  because  it  is  employed  to  meamre  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  verse  which  consists  of  a  repetition  of  thiB  Jbot  or  mM- 
iure,  (5)  By  these  two  circumstances,  viz.  the  nature  of  the  fneasnf^ 
and  the  number  of  times  it  is  repeated  in  a  single  verse^  together  with 
the  fact  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  rhyme^  the  various  species  of 
English  verse  are  distiuguished  from  each  other. 

(6)  We  shall  indicate  the  strong  syllables,  which  enter  into  metres, 
by  the  symbol  (-)  placed  over  them,  and  the  weak  syllables  by  the 
symbol  {^) ;  thus,  dspict.  rcpBat^  &c. 

Note. — We  have  assumed  the  same  names  to  distinguish  mcasttra  or 
feet  which  are  employed  by  writere  on  Greek  and  Latin  versification,  and 
tlie  same  marks  to  indicate  the  different  kinds  of  syllables  whi<:h  enter  into 
the  several  measures.     But  these  names  and  these  marks  do  not  indicate  th«> 


8  ICl.  (1)  Mention  the  cIrcumstanoM  by  which  English  verse  Is  distingaished  from 
prose.  (2)  Repeat  the  names  of  tho  three  elements  of  English  verse.  (8)  Which  of  U)«se 
elements  are  essential  to  verso  ? 

(4)  Describe  a  metre^  measure  or  foot  in  verse.  (5)  How  are  the  yartons  ipedea  *< 
English  verso  dlsUngnlshed  ? 

(6)  B7  what  ajmbolB  are  ^ong  and  weak  syllables  distingQiahed  f 
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flame  things  in  treating  of  English  yersificatioB:  or  other  modern  species  of 
yeraification  and  in  treating  of  ancient  Greek  and  Latin  versification.  Meor 
iures,'  and,  consequently  verse,  in  these  ancient  languages  consist  of  long  and 
sitort  syllables,  and  in  treating  of  the  versification  of  these  languages  the 
symbol  (-)  is  used  to  indicate  a  long  (not  a  strong)  syllable,  and  the  symbol 
(w)  to  indicate  a  short  (not  a  weak)  syllable.  The  melody  of  ancient  verse 
is  founded  mainly  on  the  metrical  succession  of  syllables  distinguished  by 
the  time  which  they  occupy  in  pronunciation;  or  what^  in  treatises  on 
prosody,  is  called  quantity  (I  e.  the  relative  length  of  syllables).  (7)  The 
melody  of  English  verse  is  founded  mainly  on  a  succession  of  strong  and 
weak  syllables;  or  on  what  is  sometimes  called  beat,  or,  perhaps  not  altoge- 
ther correctly,  accent  ;  in  other  words,  on  the  relative  force  of  syllables  or 
sounds. 

(8)  It  may  as  well  bo  observed  here,  that  good  measui^e  or  the  perfect 
beat  of  verso  does  not  depend  upon  the  absolute  force  of  the  individual  syl- 
lables employed,  but  on  their  force  relatively  to  the  syllables  with  which 
they  are  matched  in  the  same  measure  or  fooL  Hence  it  often  occurs^  in 
the  connection  of  monosyllabic  words  in  One  metre,  that  the  same  word 
(according  as  it  is  matched  with  a  weaker  or  a  stronger  syllable,  that  is  with 
a  word  that  demands  greater  or  lesser  force  in  pronunciation)  occupies 
sometimes  the  place  of  a  strong^  sometimes  the  place  of  a  weak  syllable. 

(9)  Versification  is  perfect^  so  far  as  concerns  measure,  when  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  words  in  a  verse  b  such  that^  regarded  as  mere  prose,  the  re- 
lative force  which  the  syllables  demand  for  correct  pronunciation  corresponds 
with  the  demands  of  the  measure  of  the  verse ;  in  other  words,  when  good 
pronunciation  of  a  passage  naturally  produces  metrical  melody.  To  this  we 
may  add  that  the  perfection  of  verse,  as  regards  pauses^  consists  in  so  arrang- 
ing the  words  that  the  metrical  pauses  demanded  by  the  laws  of  the  verse 
shall  occur  at  places  where  a  pause  is  allowable  without  injury  to  the  senssu 
When  in  both  these  respects  the  demands  of  the  jmrticular  measure  and 
form  of  verse  are  compUed  with,  without  greater  departure  from  the  ordi- 
nary grammatical  arrangement  of  language  than  is  allowable  and  becom- 
ing in  poetical  compositions,  the  versification  is  good,  so  far  as  regards  all 
but  rhyme  (if  rhyme  is  present).  The  demands  of  rhyme  we  shall  consider 
presently. 

1st.  Measure. — (10)  There  occur  in  our  language  four  ptincipal 
kinds  of  metre  or  measure^  and  these  are  distinguished  by  the  names 


(7)  On  what  la  the  melodj  of  English  ycne  nuinlj  founded  7 

(8)  Kepeat  the  ob«crvatIon  In  reference  to  what  good  measure  depends  upon. 

(9)  State  the  substance  of  what  is  said  in  reference  to  the  constituents  of  good  verslflea- 
tion. 

(10)  How  many  distinct  species  of  measore  occur  in  the  English  language  T    What  srs 
their  names?    (11)  Repeat  the  Bames  giyan  to  tb«  stngleinMsima 
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XAMBIO  MEASTTBE,  TROCHAIC  VEASTJBB,    A37APAESTIC  HEASUmC  and  DAO- 

TTL1C  MBAsrsE.  (11)  A  single  Iambic  measure  is  nsoally  called  an 
Iambus  ;  a  single  Trochaic  measure,  a  Trochee ;  a  single  Anapaestic 
measure,  an  Anapaest ;  and  a  single  Dactylic  measure,  a  DaetyU. 

(12)  An  IAMBIC  MEASUBB  or  FOOT  cousists  of  a  v>eah  syllable  fol- 
.  lowed  by  a  strong  syllable  whether  in  the  same  or  in  diflfei^nt  words. 
We  may  give  as  examples  the  words,  ripiat^  ritfpond^  and  the  combi- 
nations, the  tdnd^  d  gSm^  &n  hour^  &t  hotne^  &c.    (18)  A  single  iambic 
measure  is  represented  by  the  symbols  ('-'-). 

(14)  Remark, — Any  two  successive  syllables  of  which  the  second 
is  sufficiently  distinguished  from  the  first  by  the  relatiye  degree  of 
force  which  it  requires  in  pronunciation  may  be  regarded  as  form- 
ing an  iambus, 

(15)  A  TRoonAio  FOOT  or  mbasurs  consists  of  a  siron/f  syllable  fol- 
lowed by  a  weak  one,  as  in  the  words,  stranger^  tleidr^  nature.  A 
trochee  may  be  formed  of  two  monosyllables,  or  of  any  two  successire 
Syllables  of  a  word  of  more  than  two  syllables,  when  the  first  of  these 
syllables  must,  in  accordance  with  the  sense  of  the  passage  and  the 
proper  accentuation  of  the  words,  bo  pronounced  with  considerably 
greater  force  than  the  second.  The  symbols  which  represent  the 
trochee  are  (-^). 

(16)  A  single  anapaestic  measure  or  anapaest  consists  of  two 
weak  syllables  followed  by  one  strong  syllable.  There  are  few  single 
words  in  our  language  which  serve  as  good  examples  of  an  anapaest, 
Cdldndde  and  LibdnOiu,  have  been  used  by  the  poets  as  anapaests. 
Generally  anapaests  are  constituted  in  the  English  language  of  sylla- 
bles from  more  than  one  word.  This  measure  is  represented  by  the 
symbols  (>-'  '^  — ). 

(17)  A  dacttle  consists  of  one  strong  syllable  foUowed  by  two 
weak  syllables.  We  may  give  as  examples  the  words  sinribli^  etiieibli^ 
Ac.    It  is  represented  thus  (-  ^  w). 

(18)  We  may  exhibit  along  with  these  two  other  feet,  "which,  thouirh 
they  do  not  alone  (indeed  cannot)  form,  or  give  name  to  any  species  of  Eng- 


(12)  Of  what  does  an  Iambic  foot  consist  f    Give  an  example.    (18)  What  ajmbol  npn- 
tents  It  ? 

(14)  Repeat  the  remark  ahont  the  formation  of  an  lambos. 

(15)  Describe  a  trochaic  foot;  plre  examples;  repeat  remark;  tell  bow  It  la  r«pr«i«»ted 
by  symbo's. 

00)  How  Is  Um  anapasMtio  measure  constltnted  ?    Addnee  examplea;  tell  how  thk 
measure  Is  generally  formed  In  English,  and  how  represented  by  symboltL 
(17)  Describe  the  daetyle;  give  examples;  tell  bow  it  Is  repreMiit«L 
as;  Stale  the  aabatasM  of  whet  it  arid  aboat  two  otbtr  fett 
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llah  verse,  are  often  used  as  occasioDal  substitutes  for  some  of  the  feet  al- 
ready described.  These  are  called  Uie  tpondee  ( — ),  consisting  of  two  strong 
syllables ;  and  the  pyrrhic  (w  w),  consisting  of  two  weak  syllables.  Some 
call  these  secondary  feet 

We  exhibit  all  these  feet  togetlier  in  the  following  table : 

lam  baa  ^  -  Trochee  -  ^ 

Anapaest  ^  v^  -     Dactyle  -  w  s.^ 

Pyrrhic  >-'  >^  Spondee  — 

Note. — Some  introduce  a  third  trisyllabic  foot^  the  amphibtxieh  w- w,  con- 
sisting of  a  strong  syllable  flanked  by  two  weak  ones.  We  think  it  unne- 
cessary to  introduce  this  either  as  a  primary  or  a  secondary  measure.  Most 
of  Uie  examples  adduced  of  its  use  come  under  the  class  of  mere  double 
rhymes  at  the  end  of  iambic  versea  Such  verses  as  the  first  and  third  in  the 
following  four  from  Burns  ought,  if  we  have  regard  to  rhyme,  to  be  written 
each  as  two  versos,  consisting  of  a  single  iambus  with  an  additional  weak 
syllable,  and  having,  as  all  iambics  ending  with  a  weak  syllable  must  have^ 
double  rhymes. 

"  It  warms  me,  it  charms  me, 
To  mention  but  her  name ; 
It  heats  me,  it  beats  me. 
And  sets  me  a'  on  flame.** 
To  exhibit  the  rhymes  we  must  write  thus  : 

'*  It  warms  me. 
It  charms  me, 
To  mention  but  her  name:"  t&c. 

The  examples  of  measure  consisting  of  amphibrachs  selnieted  by  Dr. 
latham  (Eiig,  gram.  pp.  204-206)  we  should  regard  as  anapaests  having  an 
iambus  substituted  for  the  first  foot  This  substitution  is  common,  even  14 
the  purest  specimens  of  anapaestic  measure.  (See  JSeatiU*t  Hermit.)  The 
movements  in  such  verses  as^ 

"  rv«  foOnd  I  oilt  ft  gift  I  fSr  my  fair ; 
Fve  found  where  the  wood  pigeons  breed :"  Ac 

ia  surely  undistinguiahable  from  the  anapaestic  movement    The  linei^  we 
think,  are  more  properly  printed  thu0^ 

"  I  hSve  foand  |  o&t  &  gift  |  f5r  my  filir;*'  Ac 
in  which  form  they  appear  to  be  what  they  really  are — pure  anapaestai 
Dr.  Latham  seems  to  have  presented  the  lines  in  a  form  to  suit  his  purpoeei 

That  the  anapaest  and  iambic  admit  readily  of  interchange  we  shall  have 
occasion  again  to  obsei*ve. 

(19)  Yerses  formed  of  iambic  measares  may  be  aaid  to  have  iom- 
(19)  Repeat  what  Is  said  of  the  difliBreiitq;>eQifli  of  MOMOMfii^  or  ri^fthm  of  vwNi 
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Jnc  nuycement^  or  iambic  rhythm  ;  verses  formed  of  froeAM»,  of  ar»\apaaU^ 
of  daetyles^  trochaic^  anapaestic  and  dactylic  matement  respectively. 

Kemabks. — (20)  These  different  movements  or  species  of  rhythm  af- 
fect the  ear  and  mind  very  differently,  and  are  consequently,  suited  to 
different  classes  of  subjects.  The  anapaestic  and  dactylic  measures 
liaviDg  two  toeah  (or  light)  syllables  to  each  strong  (or  heavy)  syllabi 
may  be  regarded  as  less  adapted  to  grave  and  solemn  subjects  than  the 
other  measures.  The  iambic  seems  of  all  our  English  measures  the  one 
best  adapted  to  solemn  subjects.  The  poets  in  choo^ng  measures  have 
not  always  attended  sufScieiltly  to  these  facts. 

2d.  Pauses. — (21)  A  pauu  or  rest  of  the  voice  determines  the  end 
of  a  verse.  This  is  usually  called  the  j^na^  pause  of  a  verse.  (22)  The 
place  of  this  pause  is  marked  in  written  verse  by  turning  to  a  new  line, 
each  separate  verse  being  contained  in  a  separate  line. 

Note. — ^Tbe  name  vxrse  hfis  originated  from  this  iaot :  Verse  (in  latin 
versus)  means  a  turning^  so  called  because  the  end  of  it  is  indieated  by  fum* 
ing  back  to  a  new  line. 

(28)  But,  besides  the  pause  in  reading  which  marks  the  termination 
of  a  verse,  other  pauses  occur  in  the  course  of  each  verse,  of  consider- 
able length.  These  (at  least  the  chief  pauses  of  this  kind  in  each 
verso),  are  called  ccesural  pauses,  because  they  cut  the  verse.  We  shall 
have  more  to  say  of  these  pauses,  when  we  come  to  treat  of  the 
number  of  measures,  or  feet  contained  in  a  verse. 

Note. — ^The  word  verse  is  often  employed  in  ordinary  language  as  the 
same  of  what  is  more  definitely  called  a  atama.  At  the  end  of  a  stanza,  m 
at  the  end  of  a  verse  properly  so  called,  there  is  a  turning,  but^  in  this  case, 
a  turning  not  only  to  another  line,  but  to  the  recommencement  of  a  form 
of  poetical  composition  consisting  of  a  nmnber  of  verses  arranged  in  a  fixed 
order. 

Verse  is  also  employed  as  the  name  of  a  well-known  division  of  the  Sa- 
cred Scripturea,  adopted  in  modem  times  for  the  purpose  of  securing  easy 
reference  to  any  particular  passage.  These  divisions  are  called  verseSf  because 
in  most  printed  editions  each  of  them  begins  on  a  new  line,  and  oonsequentlj 
there  is  a  turning  {versus)  at  their  termination. 

8d.  Rhyme. — (24)  Rhyme  consists  in  a  certain  correspondence  of 
sounds,  or  the  chiming  of  the  last  syllables  of  two  or  more  verses  with 
one  another.    For  example : 


(80)  B«peat  the  sabstanoe  of  the  remark  in  referenee  to  diflterent  species  of  rhjthm. 
(91)  What  is  said  of  t\iB  final  panse?    (23)  How  is  its  place  indicated  in  written poetiyf 
(28)  Repeat  what  Is  said  of  the  cwntral  paose. 
(34)  Ifhat  oonstltates  ihjme?    lUnstrate  by  an  example. 
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"  As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awfol/^^nn, 
Swells  from  the  vale,  and  midway  leaves  the  storm, 
Though  round  its  breast  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread^ 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head^ 
At  the  close  of  those  verses  the  words  "  form  "  and  "  storm  "  rhyme 
with  each  other ;  and  in  like  manner  "  spread  "  and  "  head."    Endings 
like  these  are  called  rhymes. 

(25)  Three  things  are  essential  to  perfect  rhymes :  the  syllables 
wliich  constitute  such  rhymes  mast  be  strong  (heavy),  or,  generally 
speaking,  what  are  called  accented  syllables ;  the  vowel  sounds  of  these 
syllables  and  the  modifying  consonantal  sounds  which  follow  them, 
when  these  syllables  are  closed  by  consonants,  must  be  the  same  ;  and, 
lastly,  the  consonantal  modifications  which  precede  the  vowel  sounds 
must  be  different.  Thus,  in  the  rhymes  closing  the  first  two  lines  of 
the  above  example,  the  vowel  sound  in  form  is  the  same  as  in  storm; 
the  consonantal  modification  which  follows  is  the  same  in  both  cases, 
namely,  the  modification  represented  by  the  consonants  rm;  and  the 
modifications  which  precede  the  vowel  sound  are  different,  being  the 
modification  represented  by  the  letter/ in  one  verse,  and  that  repre- 
sented by  st  in  the  other.  In  other  words,  syllables,  to  form  perfect 
rhymes,  must  end  with  the  same  vowel  sound,  dosing  (if  modified  in 
the  close)  with  similar  modifications,  and  must  be  unlike  in  their  com- 
mencement. The  last  mentioned  circumstance  is  indispensable  to  a 
good  rhyme.  Every  one  will  discover  the  awkwardness  in  the  rhymes 
of  the  following  verses  from  Spenser ; 

"  Dan  Chaucer,  well  of  English  nxAi^yled^ 
On  fame^s  eternall  beadroU  worthie  to  Xi^fyUd^'^ 

Note. — It  is  to  be  observed  that  maoy  of  the  rhymes  employed  in  verse 
do  not  oonfoi'm  perfectly  to  these  conditions.  The  poets  feel  themselves  often 
oompelled  to  have  reooarse  to  imperfect  rhymes,  that  is^  rhymes  formed  with 
syllables  in  which  the  vowel  sounds  and  the  foUowiDg  consonants  are  not 
precisely  the  same,  but  more  or  less  similar.  Bat  the  more  perfect  the 
rhyme8,  the  more  pleasing  the  versification,  so  far  as  rhyme  is  concerned. 
The  frequent  recurrence  of  imperfect  rhymes,  especially  of  rhymes  very  im- 
perfect (for  the  imperfection  of  rhyme  admits  of  various  degrees),  is  a  great 
blemish  in  poetical  compositions.  Rhyme  may  be  regarded  as  an  ornament; 
and  overy  thing  intended  as  an  ornament^  if  not  excellent  of  its  kind,  utter- 
ly fails  of  its  purpose. 


(25)  Mention  three  things  essential  to  peribot  rhymes,  and  illustrate  by  reOrenos  to  the 
example  given  abore. 
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It  ought  to  be  remarked  thai  rhymes  which,  iHien  wntben,  item  perfect 
to  the  eye,  are  not  alwayt  perfect  to  the  ear.  If  wb  would  form  good 
rhymes,  we  must  attend  exduaively  to  iound  aod  Dot  to  orthography. 
Examples :  head  and  bead  are  not  perfect  rhymes,  while  head  and  bed  (thoogh 
unlike  in  writing),  are  perfect  rhymes. 

(26)  *'^  An  accented  syllable  followed  by  an  unaccented  one,  and 
coming  under  the  condition  given  above  ^*  (n&inely,  tliat  t}ie  accented 
Yowel  sound  and  all  that  follows  it  shall  be  the  »arae^  and  what  precedes 
dicene),  "  constitutes  a  double  rh  jme/^ — ^Latham^s  £ng.  Gram.  p.  1^. 
Examples : 

**  So  she  strove  against  her  toealmtm^^^ 

^^  Shaped  her  heart  with  woman^a  fmeeikntml^ 

^^  When  the  praise  thou  meeteat 

To  thine  ear  is  nuetcBt^ 

Oh  I  then  remember  me.^' 

See  other  examples  in  the  verses  quoted  ftoim  Bnma  in  a  vreoediiif 
note :  ^^  It  fooniM  ms^^'^  ^. 

(27)  In  the  same  manner,  a  strong  syllable  followed  by  two  weak 
syllables,  coming  under  the  same  condition,  constitutes  a  triple  rhyme. 
Such  rhymes  rarely  occur  in  serious  poetry.  Mr.  Moore  has  intro- 
duced a  whimsical  assortment  of  them  in  some  of  his  satirical  pieces. 
For  example : 

"  I  suspect  the  word  '  crucified '  must  be  made  *  erueible^^ 

Before  this  fine  image  of  mine  is  ^rodueibUy 
"  Who  lived  just  to  witness  the  Deluge — was  gratified 

Much  by  the  sight,  and  has  since  been  found  Uratified.'^'* 

It  now  remains  to  exhibit  some  of  the  principal  kinds  of  English 
yerse  formed  by  the  combination  of  the  three  elements  considered; 
namely,  the  several  species  of  meamre  variously  repeated,  pauiet  and 
rhpme, 

Ist.  Iambic  Msasurbs. — (28)  By  far  the  hirgest  proportion  of  our 
English  poetry  consists  of  iambie  me€utyre$;  and  of  English  iamhie 
poetry  far  the  largest  proportion  consists  of  verses  containing  each 
five  measures ;  in  other  words,  verses  containing  ten  syllables  alter- 
nately weak  and  strong,  commencing  with  a  weak  and  ending  with  a 
$trong  syllable.    This  verse  may  be  called  Ia3cbio  Pbntamktxr  — 


(8<0  Describe  d<nibU  rbjmes,  and  repeat  examples. 

(87)  Describe  triple  rhymee,  and  repeat  csuunpleo. 

(88)  Sepeat  the  remark  aboat  the  prevalence  of  iambic  meMore  in  i^wg^j^  poitay. 


* 
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lambio  fitt  metre  ykbsb.    It  \%  often  called  Hbboio  yebse,  because 
Heroic  or  Epic  Poetry  is  written  in  tliis  verse. 

(29)  The  following  scale  represents  this  species  of  verse  so  far  as 
regards  the  mcasares  or  feet : 


(30)  Nearly  all  the  verse  without  rhyme  in  our  language  is  of 
this  form.  Such  verse  for  the  sake  of  distinction  is  called  blai^k 
VERSE.  Much  of  our  ryhme  verse  is  of  the  same  form.  To  distinguish 
this  from  hlanh  terse^  it  is  sometimes  called  rhyme, 

(31)  A  perfectly  regular  verse  of  this  kind,  besides  admitting  a 
Jinal  pause  without  violence  to  the  grammatical  arrangement  and 
sense  of  the  language,  should  also  admit  a  pause  either  after  the  second 
or  third  measure  or  between  tlie  syllables  of  the  third  measture.  That 
is,  one  or  other  of  these  places  should  coincide  with  the  ending  of  a 
word  which  can,  without  impropriety,  be  separated  from  the  following 
word  by  a  moderate  pause.  When  a  pause  is  not  only  alloioable^  but 
demanded  by  the  sense,  the  heauty  of  the  verse  is  enhanced. 

Note. — ^This  eauural  or  principal  pause  is  sometimes  deferred,  both  in 
rhyme  and  blank  verse,  till  we  come  to  the  middle  of  the  fourth  foot ;  some- 
times again  it  oceui-s  (all  that  is  allowed  for  it),  so  early  as  the  middle  of  the 
second  foot  These  pauses  have  a  less  pleasing  effect — ^are  less  melodious  than 
the  tlirce  legitimate  pauses  fii*st  mentioned.  This  failure  of  melody  is  more 
perceptible  in  rhi/me,  e:»pecially  in  heroic  couplets,  than  in  blank  verse.  In 
blank  verse  the  only  casdurul  ])au6e  occurs  sometimes  even  so  early  as  after 
the  first,  and  again,  so  late  as  after  the  fourth  measure.  Such  unequal  divis- 
ion of  the  verse  injures  the  melody,  and  if  too  frequently  repeated,  detracts 
greatly  from  tlie  ))Ieaaure  which  ^ood  versification  yieldai  A  little  barehneas 
when  it  does  not  reoor  too  often,  may  contribute  to  variety.  "When  the 
ecuural  pause  falls  so  near  the  beginning  or  the  end  of  the  verse,  the  final 
pause  in  reading  sometimes  becomes  scarcely  perceptible,  so  that  the  hearer 
cannot  always  distinguish  where  a  vei'se  ends ;  especially  when  the  reader 
takes  care  not  to  sacrifice  the  sense  to  the  melody.  All  really  good  readers 
and  reciters  of  blank  verse  follow  the  sense  in  the  employment  of  pauses^ 
leaving  the  poet  himself  to  look  out  for  the  melody. 

(32)  Besides  tlie  cxsural  pause  each  verso  of  this  form  usually  ad- 
mits of  one — generally  of  more  than  one  secondary  pami^.  Much  of  the 


(29)  Write  a  copy  of  the  scale  and  explain  It 

(80)  Bepcat  what  Is  said  abont  verso  withoat  rhyine.    How  is  it  naxned  t 

(81)  R<>peat  the  substance  of  the  remarks  on  the  pauses  of  tbis  kind  of  yens. 

(82)  What  Is  said  iit  secondary  pauses  ? 
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melody  both  of  blank  verse  and  rhyme  depends  upon  tAe  proper  ad- 
jostment  of  the  pauses  of  the  versification  so  as  to  aooord  with  the 
pauses  which  the  sense  reqoires,  or,  at  least,  readily  admits.  (33)  We 
submit  a  few  examples  of  blank  verse,  marking  the  chief  (csesoral)  pause 
by  two  perpendicular  lines.    We  give  alse  a  scale  over  these  verses. 

Y6  nojbld  ft w !  |  who  here  |  (inbendjiDg  st&nd 
Beneath  |  life's  presjsCure,  |  yet  |  bear  tip  |  &  whUe, 
And  what  I  your  bound [Sd  view,  |  which  0n|ly  saw 
A  llt|tl6  part,  I  deemed  ev|fl  is  |  n6  mOre : 
The  storms  |  5f  w!u|try  Time  |  will  qQick|ly  p&as, 
And  One  |  unbound|6d  Spring  |  6n|clr|cld  aJL 

The  melody  of  the  verse  depends  greatly  on  the  degree  in  which  a 
marked  contrast  between  the  weak  and  strong  syllables  is  attained  by 
the  arrangement.  Observe  as  an  illustration  the  superior  melody  and 
beauty  of  the  fifth  line,  ^^  The  storms,"  &c.  The  strong  syllables  are 
all  decidedly  strong  (not  merely  allowed  through  courtesy  to  the  poet 
to  pass  as  such),  in  contrast  with  the  weak  ones.  In  these  lines  we 
have  three  examples  of  t]ie  substitution  of  a  spondee  ( — )  for  the 
iambus.  The  second  and  fourth  measures  of  the  second  verse,  and  the 
third  measure  of  the  fourth  verse  ought  to  be  read  as  spondees,  if  we 
pay  regard  to  the  proper  force  of  the  syllables. 

(34)  Besides  the  spondee,  blank  verse  freely  admits  the  trochee 
(an  equivalent  measure,  but  with  contrary  movement),  especially  in 
the  first  place.    Examples : 

^^  Thick  &8  I  autQm|n&l  leaves  |  th&t  strew  |  th$  brOoks." 

"  SioBet  is  I  the  breath  of  mom,  |  her  rising  sweet" 

A  pyrrhic  (^^)  is  also  found  in  the  first  and  sometimes  in  other 
places,  and  often  followed  by  a  spondee  as  compensation^  the  two  to- 
gether being  equal  to  two  iambic  measures  —  two  weak  and  two 
strong  syllables.    Example : 

With  the  \  fixed  stars,  |  fixed  In  |  thftir  Orb  |  thftt  flies." 

The  anapaist  (>-'*-'-)  is  also  freely  admitted  (we  believe  in  all  places) 
in  blank  verse,  and  imparts  what  some  consider  a  pleasing  variety  to 
the  measure.    The  anapaest,  though  differing  In  measure,  resembles 


(88)  Ck>P7  the  Tenes  given  as  examples  with  scale,  and  repeat  the  reroarki  made  npoD 
them. 

(JU)  TeU  what  other  measures  maj  he  sobfltltated  for  the  icukbus,  and  Ulnstrale  by  ex- 
amples. 
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the  iambus  in  movement,  as  it  commenoes  with  weak,  and  terminates 
in  a  strong  syllable.  When  the  anapcost  is  introduced  the  number  of 
syllables  in  the  line  is  increased  beyond  ten.  The  introduction  of 
other  feet  as  substitutes  for  the  iambus  does  not  increase  the  number 
of  syllables.  In  tlie  following  verses  we  have  examples  of  anapsesta 
substituted  for  iambic  measures. 

"Ndw  morn  |  hfir  rOs|y  steps  |  in  tM  6(u\i<^Tn  clime." 

"H6  scarce  |  hiid  ceased,  |  wh^n  the  |  %fi\i^T\l6r  fiend 
W&s  movjing  toward  |  the  shore:  I  hi9pOn|(2er^M  «Aitf2i,"  ^ 

"  To  slav I ery^ro we,  |  ftnd  bade  |  thee  rise  |  ftgain." 

"By  likienlng  8pir|Itual  |  to  |  cOrpOr|6ftl  forms." 

Note. — ^In  the  last  verse,  if  we  pronounce  "likeniDg"  and  "spiritual''  M 
words  of  three  syllables^  and  "  corporeal "  as  a  word  of  four  syllablesi  we 
shall  have  three  anapaests ;  which  we  think  two  more  than  enough  in  one 
verse.  If  we  pronounce  "  spiritual "  as  a  word  of  four  syllables^  as  it  is  pro- 
nounced in  prose,  we  shall  have  four  weak  syllables  (for  "to"  in  that  ease 
ought  to  be  reckoned  weak)  instead  of  an  iambus.  Perhaps  the  best  way  of 
pronouncing  the  verse  is  according  to  the  scale  which  we  have  placed  over 
it^  though  "  to,"  we  admits  does  not  well  support  the  dignity  of  a  strong 
syllable.  In  some  of  the  examples,  it  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  hiatus, 
or  concurrence  of  vowels  between  the  weak  syllables  of  the  anapiest :  that 
is,  the  first  weak  syllable  terminates  in  a  vowel,  and  the  second  commences 
with  a  vowel.  These  vowels  might  be  allowed  to  coalesce  into  a  single  syl- 
lable, in  which  case  the  anapaest  becomes  an  iambus.  Thus,  if  in  the  first 
verse  above  we  allow  the  e  of  the  word  "  the  "  to  coalesce  in  pronunciation 
with  the  sound  of  ea  in  "eastern,"  "in  th*  eastern  dime"  will  form  two 
regular  iambic  measures.  In  a  similar  way,  if  in  the  next  verse  we  pro- 
nounce "superior"  as  a  word  of  three  syllables  {fuperyor\  the  anapest  dis- 
appears. It  is  much  best  in  all  such  cases  to  pronounce  all  the  syllables 
(perhaps  a  little  more  slightly  and  quickly  than  in  prose)  and  class  the 
measure  as  a  substituted  anapaest^  or  secondary  foot  By  this  course,  instead 
of  detracting  from  the  beauty  of  the  versification,  we  improve  it  by  intro- 
ducing greater  variety.  The  poet  would  not  thank  us  for  any  effort  made 
to  reduce  his  verses  in  recitation  to  uniform  iambic  measures.  For  similar 
reasons,  we  would  pronounce  as  well  as  write  such  words  as  tlavery^  pon' 
deroits^  dangeroust  always  as  three  syllables,  sounding  lightly  the  middle 
syllable.  In  some  editions  we  find  the  last  two  printed  "  pond'rous," 
**  dangVous  "  in  situations  like  that  in  which  ponderous  occurs  in  one  of  the 
above  verses.  This  mode  of  printing  is  wholly  unnecettary,  in  whatever 
way  we  may  choose  to  pronounce  the  worda  It  is  altogether  improper,  if 
the  views  above  stated  are  correct ;  and  they  accord,  we  believe,  with  those 
of  the  best  poets^  prosodianfl^  and  readers  of  poetry.    It  is  the  eommon  errar 
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of  eareleet  and  iiMzperieiioed  r«ftden  of  rene  to  yield  themaelTM  to  tlit 
preyaleat  moMure  and  moyementi  and  thus  force  all  the  sjrllables^  in  viola* 
tion  of  the  rules  of  correct  pronunmtion  and  correct,  emphaaifl^  into  strict 
accordance  with  this  prevalent  measure,  obliterating  eve^  trace  of  the 
secondary  or  Bubetituted  mea8ure& 

The  chief  poems  written  in  blank  verse  are  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
Thomson's  Seasons,  Akenside's  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  Young's 
Night  Thoughts^  and  Gowper's  Task.  Milton,  Thomson,  and  Akenside 
appear  to  be  the  great  masters  of  this  species  of  verse. 

(85)  The  analysis  or  dividing  of  verse  into  the  separate  feet  or 
moasores  of  which  it  is  oompoeed  is  called  $canning  or  9eaTmon  of 
verse.  In  perfbnuing  this  exercise  the  learner  pronounces  the  syllables 
which  form  each  single  measure  separately,  at  the  same  time  naming 
the  measure ;  thus,  "  Sweet  is  ^  trochee^  "  the  breath  "  iambus^  "  of 
morn  ^'  iambus^  cassural  pause,  ^^  her  ris-"  iamhus^ "  ing  sweet,-*  iambus. 

The  beet  form  of  exercise  is  to  copy  a  number  of  verses  from  some  in- 
teresting  piece  of  poetry,  and  apply  a  scale  to  each  verM  (as  we  have  done 
in  the  examples  given  above),  exhibiting  aU  the  measures  and  pausee. 

The  method  which  we  would  advise  to  be  pursued  in  order  to  obtain 
a  correct  knowledge  of  versification  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and 
labor,  is  to  continue  the  analysis  of  one  kind  of  verse,  say  of  the  iambic 
pentameter,  till  the  learner  becomes  pei*fecUy  acquainted  with  it  After 
this^  the  other  varieties  of  verse  will  present  very  little  difficulty. 

It  is  sliameful  that  the  subject  of  English  versification  is  so  much  neg- 
lected in  our  schools.  It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  subject.  Some  know- 
ledge of  it  is  important  to  all  who  read  poetry  aloud,  if  it  wei*e  only  to 
guard  them  from  being  led  into  a  sing  song  mode  of  recitation  by  servilely 
yielding  to  the  general  movement  of  the  measures,  and  overlooking  the 
secondary  or  substituted  measures.  Only  a  few  hours*  study  are  required 
to  obtain  a  satisfactory  knowledge  of  this  curious  art,  through  which  so 
much  has  been  contributed  to  the  higher  and  more  refined  pleasures  of 
mankind  in  all  agesw 

Iambio  Pkntametebs  wnn  bhtme. — (86)  As  Iambic  Pentameters 
tnth  rhyme  do  not  differ  essentially  either  as  to  panf^es  or  measures  from 
blank  verse,  it  is  necessary  to  do  little  more  in  treating  this  subject 
than  to  exhibit  specimens  of  the  several  divisions  of  this  kind  of  verse 
in  reference  to  the  order  of  the  rhymes. 

Heroic  Cottplkts. — (37)  The  most  common  species  of  rhymed  pen- 


(85)  Wlutt  is  said  of  tbo  analysis  or  tcanning  of  Terse  f    Wliat  form  of  exexviM  is  it- 
commended  ?    And  what  roetliod  of  studying  yersiflcation  f 

(M)  Wliat  remark  is  made  !n  reference  io  iamHo  psntameUrs  with  rk^ms  t 
(87)  Bepeat  what  is  said  ot  heroic  cottpUts, 
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tameters  in  the  English  langnage  is  what  is  commonly  called  the 
Heroic  Covplet,  This  couplet  consists  of  two  verses  rhyming  with  each 
other.  In  poems  composed  of  these  couplets  the  first  verse  and  second 
rhyme  with  each  other ;  the  third  and  fourth,  with  each  other ;  and 
so  on  of  all  the  rest  in  succession.  (88)  Sometimes  three  verses 
rhyme  together.  Such  verses  are  called  TripUU^  and  are  sometimes 
indicated  by  a  brace  uniting  them. 

Verses  of  this  kind  are  written  and  printed  in  unbroken  succes- 
sion. 

(39)  We  have  already  given  a  specimen  of  Ileroio  Couplets  in 
treating  of  Rhyme  :  "  As  some  tall  rock,"  &o.    We  submit  others. 
''  Of  all  I  tlie  caulses,  |  that  |  cOnsplre  |  td  U%nd 
Man^s  er|ring  judgment  I  and  misguide  the  mind^ 
What  the  I  weak  head  )  with  strongest  bias  ruUa^ 
Is  pride,  |  the  never-failing  vice  oi  fooU^ 
"  86,  pleaded  |  ftt  first, )  the  tOw| firing  Alps  |  w6  try^ 
MoQnt  o'er  |  the  vales,  |  and  seem  to  tread  the  Bky  ; 
Th6  dter|nai  snOws  I  appear  already  j9(7«f, 
And  the  |  first  clouds  \  and  mountains  seem  the  loLet : 
But  those  attained,  |  we  tremble  to  surrey, 
The  growing  labors  |  of  the  lengthened  way  ; 
Thfi  increas|ing  prospect  |  tires  our  wond|6ring  lyes^ 
mils  pCep  I  o'er  hills,  |  and  Alps  on  Alps  arise."*^ 

Note. — If  we  examine  these  verses,  we  shall  find  that  a  timilar  liberty 
of  introducing  other  than  iambic  measures  is  allowed  here  as  in  blank 
verse ;  but  it  is  not  allowed  in  so  great  a  degree.  Good  poets  generally 
arrange  vci'ses  of  this  kind  so  that  each  couplet  expresses  (as  in  the  lost  ex- 
tract) a  complete  tliought. 

Much  of  the  beauty  of  this  species  of  verse  depends  upon  the  skilful 
manngement  of  the  caBsui*al  paiisea.  These  should  rarely  fall  at  any  other 
places,  except  those  which  we  have  pointed  out  as  the  regular  places; 
viz.,  the  end  of  the  second,  the  middle  of  the  third,  and  the  end  of  the 
third  niensure.  It  will  be  found  by  comparing  the  yersee  above,  that 
the  melody  is  sensibly  affected  by  the  place  of  the  pause.  For  fuller  in- 
formation on  this  subject^  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  acute  and  judi- 
cioua  oljeervations  of  Lord  Kamea  on  English  Heroic  Verse.  (See  Kames' 
Elements  of  Criticism,  ch.  xviii.,  sect  4.) 

J^rd  Knmes  has  examined  with  care  the  c^uestion  as  to  what  words  do 

(8S)  Repeat  what  Is  said  of  trlplots.  'Wluit  is  said  of  the  maimer  In  which  couplets  are 
written  ? 

(39)  With  a  written  copy  of  those  Terses  in  his  hand,  let  the  stadent  point  ont  the 
pauses,  secondary  measures,  Ac 
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not  graoefollj  and  without  fiolenoe  to  seme  and  grammar  admit  a 
pause  between  them.  The  result  of  his  inquiry  on  this  matter  is  that  pai 
cannot>  without  manifest  detraction  firom  the  perfection  of  the  yerse,  occur 
between  words  used  exdusively  for  the  purpose  of  modifiaUion  (adjectiTes 
and  adverbs)  and  their  principal  word,  when  the  modifying  word  precedes 
the  principaL  The  reason  is  that  such  modifjring  words  exprev  no  coot- 
plete  conception  of  themselves^  and  a  pause  or  rest  of  the  voice  cannot  with 
propriety  take  place  except  where  a  complete  conception  at  least,  if  not  a  cofii- 
plete  propontum,  is  presented  for  the  hearer's  mind  to  repose  on.  For  the 
same  reason  a  pause  should  not  come  between  a  preposition  and  the  noun 
which  it  precedes^  or  between  a  conjunction  and  that  which  follows  it.  On 
the  contrary  there  is  not  the  same  objection  to  the  intervention  of  a  pause, 
when  the  principal  word  precedes  the  modifying  word.  A  pause  is  aUow- 
ablo  between  subject  and  verb ;  and  even  between  the  verb  and  its  objective 
modification,  though  it  is  less  proper  here.  These  principles  are  often  vio- 
lated by  the  poeta^  not  witfioui  detrifncnt  to  the  verm.  We  refer  for  details 
to  the  place  above  cited.  We  add  here  an  example  of  a  Triplet,  and  exam- 
ples of  verses  with  douUe  rhymes  Verses  of  this  hist  description  contain, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  an  additional  syllable.  They  are  rare  in  iambic  pen- 
tameters. 

"  Thou  paint*8t  as  we  describe,  |  improving  still. 

When  on  wild  nature  |  we  ingraft  our  skill ; 

But  not  creating  beauties  at  our  tot//." 
'  To  draw  fresh  colors  from  the  vernal  ^oiofr«; 

To  steal  from  rainbows,  ere  they  drop  their  showers.^* 
**  Tlie  meeting  points  the  sacred  hair  dissever 

From  her  fair  head  for  ever  ond  for  ever^ 

(40)  The  Elegiao  Stanza. — The  Elegiac  Stama,  so  called,  be- 
cause it  is  generally  employed  for  mournful  subjects,  consists  of  iambic 
pentameters  with  alternate  rhymes,  tlie  first  verse  rhyuiing  with  the 
third  and  the  second  with  the  fourth.  The  stanzas  are  separated  in 
printing  by  spaces.  We  have  a  beautiful  and  well  known  specimen  of 
Elegiac  verse  in  Gray's  Elegy  written  in  a  country  church-yard.  We 
present  a  single  stanza  as  an  example. 

"  Can  storied  urn,  |  or  animated  bust^ 
Back  to  its  mansion  I  call  the  fleeting  breath  f 
Can  honor's  voice  |  provoke  the  silent  dmt^ 
Or  flat|tery  sOothe  |  the  dull  cold  ear  of  death  r^ 

(41)  The  Spensebian  Stanza.— This  beautiful  stanza  consists  of 

(40)  Describe  the  elegtao  stanza,  and  point  oat  the  syllables  which  rhyme  with  it*r*t 
oCber  in  the  example. 

(41)  Describe  the  Spenserian  stansa  ;  tell  the  origin  of  the  asme;  wymtiffn  ttwnt  of 
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eight  iambio  pentameter  verses,  and  a  closing  iambic  Tiexameter  or 
Alexandrine  verse  containing  six  iambic  measures.  The  rhymes  of 
the  eight  pentameters  are  alternate,  and  the  ninth  or  Alexandrine 
verse  rhymes  with  the  eighth  and  sixth  verses.  We  present  an  ex- 
ample from  Spenser,  from  whom  the  verse  receives  its  name,  and 
another  from  Thomson.  Some  of  the  most  beautiful  poetry  in  our 
language  is  written  in  this  stanza,  including  Spenser^s  Faerie  Queene, 
Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence,  Beattie's  Minstrel,  and  Lord  Byron's 
Childe  Uarold.  The  same  rules  apply  to  the  measures  and  pauses  as  to 
other  iambic  pentameters. 

"  How  oft  do  they  their  silver  bowers  leave 
To  come  to  succour  us  that  succour  want/ 
How  ofb  do  they  with  golden  pineons  cleave 
The  flitting  skyea,  like  flying  pursuitjon^ 
Against  fowle  feendes  to  ayd  us  miiitant  I 
They  for  us  fight,  they  watch  and  dewly  ward^ 
And  their  bright  squadrons  round  about  xxspla^; 
And  all  for  love  and  nothing  for  reward : 

O,  why  should  hevenly  God  to  men  have  such  regard  P 

Faerie  Queene,  B.  II.  Oant.  8 :  2. 

**  I  care  not,  Fortune,  what  you  me  deny : 
You  cannot  rob  me  of  free  nature's  grace ; 
You  cannot  shut  the  windows  of  the  sky, 
Through  which  Aurora  shows  her  brightening  face ; 
You  cannot  bar  my  constant  feet  to  trace 
The  woods  and  lawns,  by  living  stream  at  eve : 
Let  health  my  nerves  and  finer  fibres  brace, 
And  I  their  toys  to  the  great  children  leave  : 
Of  fancy,  reason,  virtue,  naught  can  me  bereave." 

Castle  of  Indolence,  Cant.  11.  8. 
(42)  The  Sonnet. — The  sonnet  consists  of  fourteen  iambic  penta- 
meters.  As  generally  written  by  Petrarch,  the  great  master  of  this 
species  of  poetical  composition,  the  first  verse  rhymes  with  the  fourth ; 
the  second  with  the  third ;  the  fifth  with  the  eighth ;  and  the  sixth 
with  the  seventh. 

NoTR. — In  many  modem  Eogllah  sonnets  these  eight  verses  are  con- 
structed with  alternate  rhymes ;  and  this  is  certaiDly  an  improvement  as 
regards  melody,  if  any  thing  can  improve  this  stiff,  pedantic,  exotic  form  of 

the  chief  poeau  written  iu  this  ftamui;  analyM  the  examples,  marking  pauses  and  meamns 
and  notiDg  secondary  and  fiialty  rhymes  i/saoh  can  be  fbond. 

(4S)  Describe  the  SMfMi;  and  repeat  the  sabstanoe  of  what  is  said  of  it 
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poetical  oompositioD.  In  venes  arranged  in  the  fint  way,  to  that  betwecA 
a  pair  of  rhymes  designed  to  correspond  two  rhyming  verses  shall  inter 
TeDe,  the  labor  of  seeking  rhymes,  at  least,  so  far  as  regards  the  first  and 
fourth  yerses,  appears  to  us  something  worse  than  thrown  away.  Such 
rhymes,  we  think,  detract  from  the  melody  of  the  measure  and  are  much 
less  plcntiing  to  the  ear  than  mere  blank  rerse.  We  believe  this  to  be  the 
main  cause  of  the  unpopularity  of  the  sonnet  We  think  it  strange  that 
Mr.  Tennyson  should  have  adopted  a  stanza  with  this  most  nnmuacal  ar* 
rangement  of  rhymes  in  his  *'Iu  Meraoriam." 

Tbo  six  reiiiaining  verses  of  the  sonnet  have  generally  alternate 
rhymes.  Often  in  Petrarch  the  ninth,  eleventh,  and  thirteenth  accord 
with  each  other  in  rliyine,  and  the  t«nth,  twe'fth,  and  fourteenth  in 
like  manner.  Sometimes  the  ninth  is  made  to  rhvtne  with  the 
twelfth  ;  the  tenth,  with  the  thirteenth ;  and  the  eleventh,  with  the 
fourteenth  :  with  the  sole  design,  one  would  be  tempted  to  think,  of 
rendering  the  rhymes  as  little  [»erccptible  and  as  little  agreeable  to  the 
ear  as  |>os.«ible,  after  the  poet  has  taken  all  the  pains  necessary  to  find 
them.  There  is  however  great  variety  in  the  mode  of  arranging  the 
rhymes  of  the  concluding  six  verses  of  the  sonnet ;  but  all  varieties 
are  inferior  to  the  arrangement  first  mentioned ;  each  seems  to  vie 
with  the  others  in  the  trial  which  shall  be  least  melodious.  We  select 
a  sonnet  as  an  example  from  Wordsworth  : 

"  Mutability." 
"  From  low  to  high  dotli  dissolution  climb, 
And  sinks  from  high  to  low,  along  a  scale 
Of  awful  notes,  whose  concord  shall  not  fail ; 
A  musical  but  melancholy  chime, 

Which  they  can  hear  who  meddle  not  with  crime, 
Nor  avarice,  nor  over  -anxious  care. 
Truth  fails  not;  but  her  outward  forms  that  bear 
The  longest  date  do  melt  like  frosty  rime. 

That  in  the  morning  whitened  hill  and  plaia 
And  is  no  more ;  drop  like  the  tower  sublime 
Of  yesterday,  wliioh  royally  did  wear 
Its  crown  of  weeds,  but  could  not  even  sustain 
Some  casual  shout  that  broke  the  silent  air, 
Or  the  unimaginable  touch  of  Time." 

Tlie  rhymes  in  the  lost  six  versos  of  this  sonnet  are  in  some  respects 
worse  than  those  which  we  have  described  above  as  most  prevalent  in 
Petrarch.  What  ear  caa  appreciate  any  chime  between  "sublime"  in  the 
tenth  verse,  and  "Time"  in  the  fourteenth,  at  the  distance  of  four  verses? 
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The  sonnet  appeuv  to  ns  »  most  oaprioiously  oontriyed  mmataral  poeti- 
cal structure,  wiUi  nothing  to  recommend  it,  save  the  unprofitable  labor 
which  it  costs  the  poet  To  increase  this  labor  each  sonnet^  according  to 
the  law  of  the  composition,  should  contain  a  complete  subject^  and  only  one 
subject  Few  of  our  English  poets  have  succeeded  In  the  difficult  cultiva- 
tion of  this  exotic.  Even  when  sonnets  are  good,  the  repetition  of  them 
soon  becomes  monotonous  to  the  reader.  It  is  not  so  with  the  truly  beauti- 
ful native  Spenserian  stanza. 

It  now  remains  that  we  sabmit  examples  of  the  other  more  impor- 
tant kinds  of  iambio  verse,  and  of  anapsestio  and  trochaic  verse.  It 
is  annecessary  for  our  purpose,  in  a  brief  sketch  like  this,  to  accompa- 
ny these  examples  with  many  remarks.  K  the  stadent  has  completely 
mastered  what  precedes  and  applied  himself  faithfhUy  to  the  analysis 
of  iambic  pentameters,  other  species  of  versification  will  give  him  little 
trouble. 

Iambic  tebse  of  foitb  msasubes. — After  the  fbrm  of  verse  which 
we  have  been  considering,  iambio  verse  of  fonr  measures  or  feet  is  by 
far  the  most  prevalent  in  our  language.  Some  call  this  Iambic  Tetrck- 
meter,  (43)  This  is  always  accompanied  with  rhyme.  Sometimes 
the  rhymes  are  consecutive,  like  those  of  the  heroic  couplets,  some- 
times alternate,  like  the  elegiac  stanza.  In  the  first  case,  as  in  the 
heroic  couplets,  the  verses  are  written  consecntively,  in  the  second, 
as  in  elegiac  verse,  in  stanzas.    We  submit  examples. 

^^  ThS  wild  I  r5se,  |  eg|lantine|,  ftnd  Irfkntk, 
Wasted  &roQnd  |  their  rich  pe^vM  / 
The  birch  trees  wept  |  in  fragrant  halm^ 
The  aspen  slept  |  beneath  the  calm  ; 
The  silver  light,  |  with  qai|vSrIng  glance^ 
Pl&yed  6n  |  the  water^s  |  still  expansCy — 
Wild  wSre  |  the  heart  whose  passion^s  moay 
Could  rage  beneath  the  sober  ray  /" 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  cietQral  pause  usually  occurs  in  the  middle 
of  the  verse,  between  the  second  and  third  foot  It  will  also  be  seen  from 
this  example,  that  this  species  of  verse  admits  the  same  secondary  or  substi- 
tuted feet^  as  the  species  which  we  have  been  considering.  This  kind  of 
verse  also  admits  occasional  double  rhymes^  and,  of  course,  an  additional 
weak  syllable.     Example : 

"Extil|ting,  trfimb|lTng,  r«g|Tng, /ain^Itn^, 
Possessed  beyond  the  Muse's  painting" 


(48)  Describe  the  Ismble  tetmmeten  with  oooseeatiTe  sad  with  sltinato  Afnm, 
Copy  the  examples  tad  spjdya  sosle  of  seaaslon  to  sash  vi 
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The  following  stanzas  afford  examples  of  this  kind  of  nicMme 
with  alternate  rhymes. 

^^  With  listless  look  |  along  the  pUUn^ 

I  see  Tweed^s  silver  current  gUde^ 
And  coldly  mark  |  the  holy^an^ 

Of  Melrose  rise  |  in  mmedpride. 
The  quiet  lake,  |  the  balmy  air^ 

The  hill,  the  stream,  |  the  tower,  the  tree^ — 
Are  they  still  snch  |  as  once  they  leere^ 

Or  is  the  dreary  |  change  in  tne  f " 

^^  When  coldness  wraps  this  suffering  e7ay, 
Ah,  whither  strays  thS  immortal  mind  f 
It  cannot  die,  it  cannot  stay^ 
But  leaves  its  darkened  dost  hikind. 

Above  or  Love,  Hope,  Hate,  or  Fear^ 

It  lives  all  passionless  and  pure  : 
An  age  shall  fleet  like  earthly  year^ 

Its  years  as  moments  shall  endureJ*^ 

(44)  This  verse  is  often  alternated  with  an  iambio  ybbss  oi  thbu 
MSA8UBE9,  whlch  somc,  regardless  of  the  frowns  of  classical  proeo- 
dians,  who  have  given  the  name  to  an  iambic  verse  of  six  measures, 
have  ventm'ed  to  call  Iambic  Trimeter,    We  give  an  example : 

'^  How  lightly  mounts  |  the  muse^s  uUng^ 
Whose  theme  |  is  in  the  ahie9 — 
Like  morning  larks,  |  that  sweeter  sing 
The  nearer  Heaven  |  they  rM«." 

(45)  There  is  another  stanza  which  in  the  third  verse  only  has  four 
measures,  and  in  the  first,  second  and  fourth,  three  measures.  Ex- 
ample: 

"  Behold  the  Sun,  how  'bright 
From  yonder  East  he  springe^ 
As  if  the  soni  of  life  and  light 
Wore  breathing  from  his  wing%.^ 

Note. — ^In  psalmody  stanzas  of  four  tetrametera  (eight  ayllablea)  are  oom- 


(44)  Describe  t  stanza  formed  of  four  and  three  measure  iambioa. 

(46)  ]>esoribe  another  similarly  formed.    Exhibit  the  seaailoii  of  both  In  wittli^ 
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moDlj  called  long  metre.  The  rhymes  are  sometimes  alternate,  someUmei 
consecutive,  and  sometimes  there  is  no  rhyme. 

Stanzas  consisting  of  alternate  tetrameters  and  trimeters  are  called  cof»- 
mon  metre.  In  these  the  rhymes  are  often  confined  to  the  second  and  fourth 
verse,  in  which  case  the  verses  are  sometimes  printed  as  consecutive  yerses 
of  frsven  measures  each. 

Stanzas  consisting  of  three  trimeten^  with  a  tetrameter  for  the  third 
verse,  are  called  short  metre. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  Alexandritie  yerse,  consisting  of  six  iambio 
measures.  This  is  now  only  used  ineonnection  with  other  yerses,  as  in  the 
Spenserian  stanza.  Iambic  yerses  of  two  measures,  and  even  of  a  single 
measure  with  an  additional  weak  syllable  (and  consequently  double  rhyme), 
are  sometimes  found  connected  with  longer  yerses  in  odes  formed  of  yenet 
of  varying  length. 

(46)  ANAp.fi8Tio  yEBSB. — We  giye  specimens  of  the  two  kinds  of 
anapsBstio  yerse  which  occur  most  frequently  in  onr  poetry.  It  will 
be  obseryed  that  as  iambic  yerse  freely  admits  the  anapaest,  so  ana- 
peestic  verse  admits  the  iambos,  especially  in  the  first  measure  of  the 
verse.    The  following  may  be  called  Anapceatie  Tetrameter. 

"■  At  the  dose  |  6f  th^  day,  |  wh6n  thd  ham|iet  is  atill 

And  mOrjlals  the  sweets  |  of  forgetjfQlness  j^ror^, 
Wb&n  naught  |  but  the  torjrent  |  is  heard  |  on  the  hill^ 

And  naught  |  but  the  night|ingale*s  |  song  |  in  the  grove; 
'Twfts  thos  I  I  by  the  cave  |  of  the  moun|tain  a/ar, 

While  his  harp  |  rang  8ymphon[ioas,  |  aher|mit  be^any 
No  more  |  with  himself,  |  or  with  najtare  at  war^ 

He  thooght  as  a  sage,  |  though  he  felt  as  a  man,^^ 

The  following  is  an  example  of  Anapontie  Trimeter : 

"  I  &m  mOnlSirch  Of  all  |  I  sQrvay, 

My  right  |  thSre  is  none  |  tO  diBpUte  ; 
From  the  centre  |  all  round  to  the  »ea^ 
I  am  lord  of  the  fowl  and  the  Irutey 

Iambuses  and  anapoBsts  are  often  intermingled  in  the  same  yerse 
with  pleasing  effect    Example : 

*^Th3  sQm|m^r  Is  comjlng,  |  on  sOfb  |  winds  bOrne, 
Y8  m&y  press  |  thS  grape,  |  yfi  mfty  bind  |  thfi  cOrn. 
FOr  me  I  I  depart  |  tO  &  brightjSr  shore, 
YS  arS  marked  |  by  care,  |  yS  ar&  mine  |  no  more. 

(46)  Write  ont  the  specimens  of  ansposUc  measure^  and  giye  an  snsIyBls  of  the  tMt 
The  same  witii  tlie  mixed  MtommCm-. 
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I  go  I  wblSre  thS  loved  |  wh5  h&ye  loft  |  y5a  dwoll, 

And  thti  flowers  |  oriS  nOt  DOatli's—  |  fire  yd  wOll,  |  f&re-wOll.'' 

There  are  maDy  sweet  specimens  of  these  mixed  tetrameters  in  the 
poems  of  Mrs.  Hemans. 

Tbochaio  VEK8E.— (47)  It  Will  be  noticed  that  a  verse  consisting 
of  complete  trochaic  measures  must  end  in  a  weak  syllable.  A  verse 
thus  ending  admits  of  none  but  a  double  rhyme,  since  every  rhyme 
must,  as  we  have  seen,  rest  on  a  strong  syllable.  Hence  in  the  tro- 
cliaic  verses  which  most  frequently  occur  in  oar  poetry,  the  last 
trochee  is  curtailed,  or,  if  you  please,  a  strong  syllable  is  added.  Some 
complete  measures  occur  with  double  rhymes.  We  submit  specimens 
of  the  forms  which  are  most  common  in  our  poetry.  Trochaic  measure 
is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  lyrical  poetry — songs,  odes,  Ac  We 
give  only  such  forms  as  occur  as  continuous  verses,  not  those  short 
verses  of  two  measures  or  less  which  occur  in  longer  odes  consistiDg 
of  verses  of  various  lengths.  Example  of  Trochaic  verse  of  three 
measures  with  double  rhymes,  and  two  measures  with  additaonal 
strong  syllable. 

"  Then  should  |  mftsic,  |  aUaling 
All  th6  1  soOl  Of  I  J^eling, 
To  thy  I  heart  ap|/>«aZi/i^, 

Draw  on5  |  tear  from  |  thie ; 
Then  let  |  memory  |  bring  tJiic^ 
Strains  I  |  Qsed  to  |  glng  thie, 
Oh  1  then  I  r6m6mlb6r  fn«." 

The  last  verse  here  is  iambicy  the  fourth  a  trochaic  dimeter  (two-measure 
foot)  with  an  additional  strong  syllable,  or  a  trimeter  wanting  a  syllable, 
the  other  verses  are  trimeter  trochaics  with  double  rhymes. 

We  next  give  an  example  of  Trochaic  verses  consisting  of  four 
measures  (Trochaic  Tetrameters),  having  of  course  double  rhymes, 
with  alternate  verses  of  three  measures,  and  an  additional  strong  syl- 
lable to  sustain  the  single  rhyme. 

"  Every  ]  sOasOn  |  hath  its  |  pleasures  ; 

Spring  mSy  |  bOast  hSr  |  flOwJ^ry  |  prlme^ 
Yet  the  I  viney&rd's  |  rllby  |  tredsHres 
Brlglit^n  I  aQtumn's  |  sOb^r§r  |  rtm«." 

"  They  by  |  parks  and  |  lodges  going^ 
See  the  lordly  castles  stand: 


(47)  Write  the  several  specimens  of  Trochaic  verse;  describe  and  analjn  them. 
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8ainmer  woods,  abont  them  blowing^ 
Made  a  inurmnr  in  tho  land,^^ 

It  may  be  noticed  in  the  second  and  fourth  lines  above,  that  the  trochee 
admits  the  dactylo  in  it^  place,  aa  the  iambua  interchanges  with  the  ana- 
paest Tlic  intercliange  in  both  cases  is  easy  and  natural,  being  between 
measures  of  similar  movement,  Some  would  read  the  feet  which  we  have 
marked  dactylce  as  trocliees^  making  "flowery"  and  "soberer"  words  of 
two  syllables  Such  coarse  pronounciation  is  far  from  improving  the  rhythm 
of  tlie  verse,  and  we  think  offends  good  taste. 

Sec  more  examples  of  this  species  of  verse,  in  Pope*B  heautifiil  ode,  com- 
mencing thus : 

"  Vital  spark  of  hfiavdnlj^  \J!dme, 
Quit^  oh  quit^  this  mortal /ra;/i«  : 
Trembling,  hoping,  lingering,  \Jli/in^ — 
Oil,  the  pain,  the  bliss  of  di^ng  /" 

And  in  Tennyson's  "Lord  of  Burleigh." 

Example  of  four  trochaic  measures  with  an  additional  strong 
syllable,  and  of  five  trochaic  measures  with  double  rhymes: 

''  Then  m^lthoQght  I  |  heard  a  |  holl6w  |  aaUnd, 
Gathi^ring  |  up  from  all  the  lower  ground. 
Narrowing  |  in  to  where  they  sat  assembled^ 
Low  v6|lQptuou8  I  music  winding  trenihled^^^  &o. 

Verses  of  this  and  the  following  forms  are  rare  in  our  poetry. 
Example  of  six  measures : 

^^On  &  I  moantain,  |  str^tohed  b^|neath  &  |  boary  |  fellldio^ 
Lay  a  shepherd  swain,  and  viewed  the  rolling  billowJ*^ 

There  are  examples  in  Mr.  Tennyson's  poems  of  trochaic  verses  of  seven 
measures,  and  his  "  Locksley  Hall "  is  written  in  verse  of  seven  trochaio 
measures  with  an  additional  strong  syllable.     Example : 

"  YH  1 1  dOubt  not  |  through  thS  |  &g6s  |  One  in|crdas!ng  |  pttrpdse  |  rurUf 
And  the  thoughta  of  men  are  widened  with  the  prooeaa  of  the  tutu." 

Dactylic  measures. — (48)  Dactylic  measures  are  very  rare  in  our 
language ;  so  much  so  that  we  doubt  the  propriety  of  giving  them  the 
rank  of  a  separate  class.  Single  dactyles  are  often  substituted  with 
good  effect  for  trochaic,  and  al»o  for  iambic  measures ;  but  there  are 
few  specimens  of  English  verse  in  which  this  measure  so  predominates 
as  to  render  the  name  dactylic  appropriate.    In  the  following  example 

(48)  Repeat  what  is  said  of  dactylic  measorea,  and  write  and  giye  tbe  analysis  of  tlie  ez« 
azDi)Ie8. 
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we  have  three  dactylic  measures  with  an  additumal  atrong  syllable  to 
sapport  the  rhyme : 

*'  Erin,  thg  |  tear  &Dd  thg  |  smile  In  thine  |  iym^ 
Blend  like  the  rainbow  that  hangs  in  thy  tJ^m  I^ 

The  first  and  the  third  verses  in  the  following  stanza  consist  each 
of  three  dactyles  with  an  additional  strong  and  weak  syllable^  or  of 
Ibnr  dactyles  wanting  one  syllable  in  the  fourth  measnre. 

"  Where  arg  thd  |  joys  I  h&ye  |  met  In  thS  |  morning, 
Th&t  danced  |  td  thg  lark's  |  ^arly  Mng  t 
Where  Is  thS  |  peace  th&t  SLlwaitM  my  |  wandering, 
At  evening  the  wild  woods  among  7" 

*^  Is  it  that  snmmer^s  forsaken  our  vaUey, 
And  grim  surly  winter  is  near  t 
No,  no  I  the  bees'  humming  round  the  gay  roees, 
Proclaim  it  the  pride  of  the  year?^ 

These  verses  ought  to  have  double  rhymes.  Bums  has  subetituted  single 
rhymes.  Could  be  have  found  double  rhymes,  in  accordance  with  the  gen- 
eral law  of  rhymes,  it  would  have  added  much  to  the  melody  of  the  verse. 
The  single  rhymes  falling  on  weak  syllables,  it  will  be  seen  by  contrasting 
them  with  the  rhymes  in  the  alternate  anapa»tic  vei*ses,  are  almost  imper- 
ceptible. The  poet  seems  to  have  felt  this,  for  in  all  the  stanzas^  except  the 
first,  he  has  left  the  dactylic  verses  without  rhyme. 

We  may  subjoin  the  following  examples  for  analysis : 

"  Merrily,  merrily  shall  I  live  now, 
Under  the  blossom  that  hangs  on  the  bough." 

"  Warriors  or  chiefs,  should  the  shaft  or  the  sword 
Pierce  me  in  leading  the  host  of  the  Lord, 
Ileod  not  the  corpse,  though  a  king's  in  your  path, 
Bury  your  steel  in  the  bosoms  of  Gath." — Byeon. 

"  Hail  to  the  chief  who  in  triumph  2AvaiMe»  ! 
Honored  and  blessed  be  the  ever  green  i^tne  / 
Long  may  the  tree  in  his  banner  that  glances 
nourish,  the  shelter  and  grace  of  our  lint  /*' 


THE   END. 
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SERIES    OF    READING    BOOKS. 

BT  HENBT  UASDJSVLLLK,  D.  D. 
OOMFBIBnfO 

PRIMARY  READING  BOOK.    1  toL  16ma  .        .  Prio«^  |0  !• 

SECOND  READER.     1  vol  16ma      ....  17 

THIRD  READER.     1  voL  16ma    .        ,  .        .  " 

FOURTH  READER.     1  7ol  12ma    .        .  ** 

COURSE  OF  READU^G,  or  FIFTH  READER.  l2mo.  •*     ,      U 

ELEMENTS  OF  READING  AND  ORATORY.  .  toL  large 

12mo. .        .  *«        1  00 

Great  pains  hare  been  taken  to  make  these  books  superior  to  any 
other  reading-books  in  use,  by  reducing  them  to  a  complete  prsotical 
system,  founded  on  the  nature  of  the  language,  by  which  the  proper 
dellrery  of  all  sentences  may  be  determined,  and  Reading  elerated  to 
the  rank  of  a  science.  The  proper  and  thorough  use  of  these  books 
places  it  in  the  power  of  every  pupil  to  become  an  accomplished  readec 
The  selections  will  be  found  to  contain  some  of  the  finest  gems  in  the 
language,  which  cannot  fail  of  interesting  the  pupil,  and  oultirate  a 
literary  taste. 

The  Fixst  and  Ssoond  Rkadkbs  introduce  successiyely  the  different 
parts  of  speech,  and  are  designed  to  combine  a  knowledge  ef  their 
grammatical  functions  with  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  wordsL 

Thk  Thdid  and  Fourth  Rsadxrs  commence  with  a  series  of  exeroisea 
on  articulation  and  modulation,  containing  aiUMrous  examples  ibt 
practice  on  the  elementary  sounds  (including  errors  to  be  corrected) 
and  on  the  different  moyementa  of  the  Toice  produced  by  sentential 
structure,  by  emphasis,  and  by  the  passions. 

Thr  Coubsr  of  Rradino  comprises  three  parts:  the  Jird  part  eon- 
taining  a  more  elaborate  description  of  elementary  sounds  and  of  the 
parts  of  speech  gprammatically  considered,  than  was  deemed  neeeesaiy 
in  the  preceding  works;  part  9ec<md^  a  complete  clasaifieation  and 
description  of  every  sentence  to  be  found  in  the  English,  or  in  any 
other  language ;  p€art  third,  paragraphs ;  or  sentences  in  their  eonneo 
tion  unfolding  general  thoughts^  as  in  the  common  reading-booka 

The  ELRmam  or  Rradino  and  Oratory  closes  the  series  with  an 
ezLibition  of  the  whole  theory  and  art  of  Elocution  ezdosiTe  of  ge» 
tare.  It  contains^  besides  the  classification  of  sentences^  the  laws  of 
punctuation  and  delivery  deduced  from  it^  the  whole  followed  by 
sarefnlly  selected  pieces  for  sentential  analysis  and  vocal  practice. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS  OP  MAKDEVILLEfB  SERIES  OF  RKADEia 


TliAt  the  series  is  eminently  pnMtieal  snd  higUyapproTed  is  shorn, 
by  the  following  testimonials,  selected  from  the  thousands  that  haT% 
been  reoeiTed  from  public  edacatori^  who  haye  lested  them  by  thorouf^ 
examination  or  actual  use. 

From  Waltxb  Buxjct,  Supk  Pm^Uo  Sohoelit  JlmrA  DUeHd,  XTtw  Oriicmc, 

•«X  hATS  •xunliMd,  with  araoh  mm  as4  Intense  Vtdkmok  Ifaaie^vOU^  Mrias  «l 
Kcsden,  and  am  much  gratlflad  t»  obMrvo  VbaX  be  has  raduMd  tba  sollaflt  of  poacteap 
ttoa  and  deUreiy  to  a  oomplfts  aTatem;  and  thej  poaaeea  tadi  anperior  adTantagia 
«T«r  anf  others  that  I  haTO  cTcr  examined,  that  I  bare  adcpiad  them  aa  tezt-booka  la 
the  pnhUc  adMola  onder  mj  ai^tfrlslon.** 

%•  In  JqIj,  1883,  ManderlOa'a  Beading  booka  weio  adopted  and  isiii<odaced  In  aD 
the  Pablio  Behoob  of  New  Orleana 

TKtfaUoufing  SetoMhn  vat  ummintoutlw  adapUd  hy  Oe  Board  qf  EdwoMatk 

i^St  L<mU,  October,  120, 1882. 

Rttolvedt  That  Professor  MandevlIIe's  Series  of  Beadera  be  aabefltated  aa  text-booka 
ht  SwaniB  Beadera  In  the  Poblie  Schools  of  this  citj." 

FromUUUUo &  L.  Houna,  City  SupeHniemdmt  of  Se/iooU,  Brookiyn, 

*'llandaville*8  Beading  Books  aro  oaed  in  all  of  the  PdUIo  Boboola  of  Brooll/n,  and 
with  great  aatiafluTtion  and  profit,  both  to  teacher  and  papiL  Aa  mere  reading  books 
fbey  are  probably  nnsarpaased  either  in  matter  or  system ;  but  aa  a  means  of  ^ItftfVailnf 
tho  troe  stmetore  of  our  kmgnage,  and  pointing  out  the  proper  mode  of  parsing  it,  this 
aeriea  la  belloTed  to  be  altogether  unequalled." 

Pior.  MAXDiviLui'a  LaonrBaB.~'*The  Committee  to  whom  was  tatroatod  tite 
preparation  of  an  expreasioD  of  the  sentiments  of  the  Teachera  of  the  PabHc,  Ward, 
Corporate  and  Private  Schoc^  of  the  Gtj  of  New  York,  who  have  attaoded  ProC 
MaadeTille^  Lectores-  ***  hts  course  on  Elocation,  respeotfhlly  report  the  foUowini 
reaolationa: 

**Jtmol90ct,  That  .^  oooise  of  Lectores  on  Kloeatloii,  by  ProC  Maaderille^  wMck 
we  have  attended,  has  been  to  us  a  aooroe  of  much  gratifloatkNi  aad  prdHt. 

**  J^Mo^ved,  That  bis  system,  based  upon  sound  PhOoaophleal  prlndpleai  Is  aa  easy, 
progreedve,  natural,  and  eminently  cniginal  method  of  attaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
daaalflcation  and  structure  of  every  kind  of  sentence  In  the  Xngllsh  language,  with  M 
appropriate  punctnatfcm  and  dellTwy;  and  we  are  happy  to  aay  unheettattngly,  that 
oar  optaloe,  hla  coarse,  If  fldthftilly  carried  out  by  teachera  aa  he  rsoommenda,  la  bstf 
eslcuialwi  to  maka  good  readera  than  any  other  with  whkh  we  hsTO  been  aoqaalatsAi* 

TheJbOo^oimgUHgnoilyaUlkoPrUtoipiot^aoSyramm  PubiloSekooU, 


"  We,  the  uadenlgned.  Principals  of  Public  Schools  In  tbe  Cifj  of  Dyraeuae,  bcrlag 
fcnned  some  amgualntanoa  with  MandevUle^  System  of  Beading  sad  Oratory,  taks 
oooedon  cheetfhUy  to  express  our  unfeigned  ^iproTal  and  admlratian  of  the  oaoM^  as 
th^  ealy  truly  Sdentiflo  System  known  to  us,  and  ov  belief  that  its  uaiTonal  tntrsdaa 
ti^-  into  the  Public  Schools  of  our  country,  would  proye  a  Tory  TaluaUe  aeeoalaa  H 
•»    iresent  educational  fkcUHlea** 

• 
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THE  SHAKSPEARIAN   READER 

BT  J.  W.  S.  HOWB. 

12ma    447  pages.     Prico  $1  25. 

Iliis  work  is  prepared  expressly  for  the  use  of  Glasses  in  sohoili  and 
the  reading  circle,  and  contains  a  Collection  of  the  most  ap- 
proved Plays  of  Shakspearo,  carefully  revised,  with  introductory 
and  explanatory  notes* 

**  This  ia  a  very  handBomo  volam«,  sod  ft  wUl  proT*.  we  bdlleve,  a  verj  popular  ona. 
Probably  no  man  Uvliig  is  bottar  qoalifled  for  the  taak  of  preparing  a  work  of  thla  kind 
than  Prot  Howa,  who  has  long  been  a  teacher  of  elocution,  and  fh>m  his  lectures  oa 
Bh&kApeare,  has  acquired  a  high  reputation  for  hla  masterly  analysis  of  the  gred  drar 
manst  The  only  bult  that  we  find  with  his  book  is  that  he  has  left  out  the  ocint« 
parts,  and  has  given  nothing  of  FalstaflL  But  his  r««aon8  for  the  omiaion  are  sound  an4 
tHcrlininating.**— ilTmo  York  Mirror, 


PRIMARY  SPELLER  AND  READER. 

BY  ALBERT  D.  WBIGHT. 
Price  12i  Cents. 

This  little  volume  of  144  pages  combines  a  Primary  Spelling-book 
and  Reader,  happily  illustrated  with  numerous  cuts,  intended  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  young,  and  to  suggest  thought  for  oral  instruction 
und  conversation. 

It  is  confidently  believed,  that  the  proper  use  of  this  little  book  will 
obviate  most  of  the  difficulties  experienced  at  the  commencement  of  a 
child's  education.  • 

As  fast  as  the  letters  are  learned,  an  application  is  immediately 
made  of  theuL 

No  word  is  given  in  whieh  a  letter  occurs  that  has  not  been  pre- 
viously  learned. 

The  capital  le^rs  are  taught  one  at  a  time,  and  by  review  in  r«ad> 
ing  lessons. 

The  words  are  systematically  presented,  being  classified  by  tbeif 
vowel  sounds  and  terminating  consonants ;  and  generally,  at  the  end 
of  each  class,  they  are  arranged  into  little  spelling  lessons. 

The  learner  is  immediately  initiated  into  reading  lessons,  composed 
of  words  of  two  or  three  letters^  and  is  then  led  progressively  into  more 
difficult  words. 

'*Thia  is  ao  exeullent  little  book  for  children,  and  an  improvement  on  all  oOier '. 
vary  Lmbods  **--i\r.  Y.  ObMr^sr, 

**  We  raoei  neartily  eommend  It  to  the  flivorabto  regard  of  teaebors  and 
fbtioAtfTf*  Ad'vooate. 
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CLASS-BOOK  OF  POETRY, 

BT  XUSA.  BOBBOn. 

OmiUiiiiiig  A  jadieiouB,  beautifal,  and  interefting  Colleetion  of  Pocti^ 

for  th«  IJie  of  Children  in  Sohoolii  and  priyate  readio|^     ISnOi 

Itaio.    262  pages.    Price  tfi  cents. 

Bxtrael  from  the  Aytkor'i  Pre/aee, 
^^  In  no  way  is  a  graceful  and  refined  style  tti  speech  so  natonll^ 
formed  as  by  poetic  langoage  made  thoroughly  familiar  to  the  young. 
'  I  do  not  like  poetiy ;  I  cannot  understand  it^'  often  say  !kalf-taaght 
children.  Give  them  the  poetry  of  good  writer^  with  a  littJb  necesMuy 
eonmientk  and  you  will  remoTC  all  obscurity  from  the  most  instrretiTe 
and  effective  poetry,  and  all  distaste  to  it  I  haye  endeayored  to  do 
this  in  the  following  collection,  and  I  trust  that  while  it  exhibits  'only 
things  pure,'  'lorely,  and  of  good  report^'  it  may  also  giye  mndi  plea 
•ure.  and  be  serviceable  accordingly.** 


GUIDE  TO  KNOWLEDGK 

Bt  Eloa  R0BBIK&    16ma    400  pages.    Price  68  oentSb 

rhis  cuntuns  a  large  amount  of  useful  information,  commnnicated  11 
an  entertaining  and  easy  style  of  familiar  questions  and  answers  00 
e very-day  subjects^  such  as  children  are  constantly  asking  questioni 
about 

**The  basis  of  this  vork  is  the  *  Child's  Guide  to  Knofwledge— «b  elementarj  book 
irhich  his  been  %anch  need  In  Englsnd  for  manj  years,  and  is  particQlarty  adapted  te 
our  own  eonntrj  and  nation.  It  oommenoes  with  qneetions  and  answera  on  Uioae  de- 
inentary  topics  which  occupy  the  attention  of  the  jonng  mind,  and  nofes  over  the 
complete  drole  of  nseftil  knowledge.  It  Is  a  storehoose  of  Tsrions  iafbrmatlon  tot  the 
young.  We  know  of  no  el«nentary  book,  that  with  tiie  necessary  aid  of  Judidoos  in 
Btructora,  and  suitable  UlnstratiTe  helps,  can  be  niade  more  nseftil  to  youth.  Aeoon 
paoytn^  laa  dictionary  of  technical  terms.  We  omdially  recommend  U  to  the  notiss 
ef  teachers.'^— Votcmo*  and  MBMenger, 


CLASS-BOOK  OF  ZOOLOGY. 

By  Prof.  B.  Jaeoxr.     18ma    Price  42  cents. 

This  work  is  designed  to  afford  to  pupils  in  common  schools  and  aeademiee  a  know 
ledge  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  not  by  making  it  a  tiresome  study,  OTerioaded  wMi 
taooniprehensible  technical  terms  taken  Ihmi  Latin  and  Greek,  but  aa  a  sokntlA^ 
•mosing,  instmctire,  and  nseftil  occupation  for  the  Jurenile  mind,  impartiaf  a  tMte  te 
•eilenting  and  preserving  aoological  specimens,  and  ftirnishing  snl^eots  Ibr  iatsifsttnv 
•ad  elevated  obaorvatton. 
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THE  CHILD'S  FIRST  HISTORY  OF  ROME. 

BT    MI8B    B.    M.    8EWELL. 
18ma     255  pages.    Price  50  Cento. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  work  for  the  use  of  children,  the  aathoreii 
has  drawn  her  materiab  from  the  most  reliable  sources,  and  incorporated 
thvm  into  a  narrative  at  once  unostentotious^  perspicuous,  and  graphie, 
aiming  to  be  understood  by  those  for  whom  she  wrote,  and  to  imprest 
deeply  and  permanently  on  their  minds  the  historical  facts  contained 
in  the  book.  The  entire  work  is  clothed  in  a  style  at  once  pleasing  and 
comprehensible  to  the  juvenile  mind. 

*'The  Author  of  this  work  has  been  very  saooeasftil  ia  her  stylo  of  namtioii,  u.  woU 
as  gone  to  the  bent  eourcee  scoeBsiblo  for  her  tkda.  While  there  is  nothing  light  and 
tri\ifd  in  her  noAnner,  there  is  all  the  vivacity  of  the  most  lively  fireside  story-toller ; 
and  these  things,  "  <^  which  it  is  a  shame  to  speak,**  she  gets  over  with  great  Jadgment, 
delicacy  and  tact  While  it  is  eminently  a  child's  book,  we  greatly  mn^ndge  If  It 
sboald  not  prove  a  favorite  with  adults,  espeeially  that  cUus  who  cannot  cammand  ttma 
to  read  protracted  historiee.  "—C%ri«(iaA  Mirror. 


A   FIRST   HISTORY  OF  GREECE. 

BY    MISS    S.    M.    SSWSLL. 
18mo.     855  pages.    Price  68  Cents. 

This  work  is  designed  to  impart  to  young  people  a  more  clear  ana 
understandable  knowledge  of  Qreeian  history  than  is  attainable  through 
%n  J  of  the  numerous  works  on  that  subject  that  have  been  accumulat- 
ing during  the  last  century.  By  selecting  and  presenting  clearly  and 
concisely  only  prominent  characters  and  events^  and  not  overloading 
and  rendering  their  perusal  irksome  by  a  mass  of  minor  details^  the 
authoress  has  rendered  an  essential  service  to  the  youth  of  our  country. 

**  Miss  Bewell  is  eminently  saooeflafhl  In  this  attempt  to  §ei  fintfa  the  history  of  Grecei 
In  a  manner  snited  to  the  instmctloo  of  the  jounf^  The  ohionology  is  Inoid,  the  evenu 
are  well  selected,  and  the  nsjrative  is  penpieaons  and  simple.  The  &ciB  and  tha  me- 
thod of  presenting  them  are  taken  mainly  from  the  work  of  Bishop  Thirlwall,  an  ex- 
oellent  authority,  and  the  w(vk  as  a  whole  Js  the  beet  with  which  we  are  aoqualntod 
for  the  use  of  children  in  their  lessons  of  Grecian  History,  whether  in  the  school-roonp 
or  the  fiunily  circle.^— Providence  Journal. 

"  She  has  faithftUly  condensed  her  subject,  from  the  Siege  of  Troy,  b.  a  1184,  to  the 
deetmction  of  Corinth,  and  the  annexation  of  Greece,  as  a  province  to  the  Bomaa 
B[ni)ire,  b.  c  141 ;  forming  a  most  excellent  ontlioe,  to  be  filled  up  by  the  ftatore  aoqol 
litlons  of  the  reader.    The  chronologloal  table  of  ootsmponry  eveats  attachad  Is 
valuable  addition.— CinoffMioM  JkMif  Thnet, 


A  AFPLETON  f  CO,  rVMUaOUJL 


MANUAL  OF  GRECIAN  ASD  ROMAN  ANTIQUmEfl 

BT  DB.  X.  V.  BOJHnr. 
WITH  NOTES  AND  QUESTIONS  BY  REV,  THOMAJB  K.  ARNOLD, 

1  Vol    12nia    209  pages.    Price  $1  Oa 

llie  present  Manuals  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities  are  &r  SLpe> 
rior  to  any  thing  on  the  same  topics  as  yet  offered  to  the  Americaa 
pablio.  A  principal  Reyiew  of  Germany  says  of  the  Roman  Mannsl: 
*  Small  as  the  compass  of  it  is,  we  may  confidently  affirm  that  it  is  s 
g:reat  improvement  on  all  preceding  "works  of  the  kind.  W*  no  longi; 
meet  with  the  wrot<;hed  old  method,  in  which  subjects  essertially  dis- 
tinct arc  herded  together,  and  connected  subjects  disconnected,  but 
have  a  simple,  systematic  arrangement,  by  which  the  reader  readily 
receives  a  clear  representation  of  Roman  life.  We  no  longer  stumble 
against  countless  errors  in  detail,  which,  though  long  ago  assailed  and 
extirpated  by  Neibuhr  and  others,  have  found  their  last  place  of  refqgt 
m  our  manuals." 


HISTORY    OF   ENGLAND. 

BY  MBS.  MAUKHAIL    BEVISED  BT  ELIZA  BOBBmS. 
12ma     887  pages.    Price  70  Cent^ 

Tliis  work  covers  a  period  from  the  Invasion  of  Julius  Caesar  to  the 
Reign  of  Victoria,  containing  questions  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools 
in  this  country. 

"Mrs.  Markhnm*s  History  was  used  by  that  model  for  all  teachers, 
the  lat )  Dr.  Arnold,  master  of  the  great  English  school  at  Rugby,  and 
agrees  m  its  character  with  his  enlightened  and  pious  views  of  teach- 
ing history.  It  is  now  several  years  since  I  adapt-ed  this  history  to  the 
form  and  price  acceptable  in  the  schools  in  the  United  States.  I  havs 
recently  revised  it,  and  trust  that  it  may  be  extensively  serviceable  ill 
education. 

**  The  principal  alterations  from  the  original  are  a  new  and  mora 
eoBvenient  division  of  paragraphs,  and  entire  omission  of  the  conve^ 
sations  annexed  to  the  chapters.  In  the  place  of  these  I  have  affixed 
questions  to  every  page  that  may  at  once  facilitate  the  work  of  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil.  The  rational  and  moral  features  of  this  bock 
first  commended  itself  to  me,  and  I  have  used  it  successfully  with  n^ 
own  scholars." — Extract  from  the  American  Edilor^M  Preftut, 

i 


A  AFFLETON  f  CO^  FUBUBHMBM, 


MANUAL  OF  ANCIENT  QEOGfiAPHY  AND  HISTORY 

12ma     896  pages.    Price  %l  Oa 

This  work  was  originally  prepared  by  Wilhelm  Piitz,  an  eminent 
German  scholar,  and  translated  and  edited  in  England  by  Key.  T.  K. 
Arnold,  and  is  now  revised  and  introduced  to  the  American  public  in  « 
well- written  preface,  by  Mr.  George  W.  Greene,  teacher  of  modem 
languages  in  Brown  UniTersity. 

As  a  text-book  on  Ancient  History  for  Colleges  and  advanced  Ac*> 
deniea,  this  volume  is  believed  to  be  one  of  the  best  oompends  pub 
lish^d. 


HAND-BOOK  OF  MEDLEVAL  GEOGRAPHY  <fe  HISTORY 

BY  WILHELM  PUTZ. 
TRANSLATED  BY  REV.  R.  B.  PAUL,  M,  A 

1  Vol  211  pages.  12mo.  Price  75  Cents. 

The  characteristics  of  this  volume  are :  precision,  condensation,  and 
luminous  arrangement  It  is  precisely  what  it  pretends  to  be  o 
manual,  a  sure  and  conscientious  guide  for  the  student  through  the 
crooks  and  tangles  of  Mediteval  History.  All  the  great  principles  of 
this  extensive  period  are  carefully  laid  down,  and  the  most  important 
facts  skilfully  grouped  around  them. 


MANUAL  OF  MODERN  GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

BT  WfLHKLM  PUTZ. 
TRANSLATED  BY  REV.  R.  B.  PAUL,  M.  A, 

12mo.    886  pages.     Price  %l  00.  y 

This  volume  completes  the  series  of  the  author's  works  on  geography 
and  history.  Every  important  fact  of  the  period,  comprehensive  as  it 
is  both  in  geography  and  history,  is  presented  in  a  concise  yet  clear 
and  connected  manner,  so  as  to  be  of  Talue^  not  only  as  a  text-book  ioi^ 
students,  but  to  the  general  reader  for  reference  Although  the  faots 
are  greatly  condensed,  as  of  necessity  they  must  be,  yet  they  are  prt 
sented  with  so  much  distinctness  as  to  produce  a  fixed  impression  on 
the  mind.  It  is  also  reliable  as  the  work  of  an  indefatigable  German 
scholar,  for  correct  information  relating  to  the  progress  and  thangcs  of 
Mates  and  nations — literature,  the  soienoes  and  the  arte — and  all  that 
•ombiiMt  in  modem  ciyilization. 

t 


A  AFnMTon  f  eo,  ^oKlohsjul 


k  DIGEST  OF  THE  LAWS,  CUSTOlffiJ^  IfANNEBS  AND 
INSTITUTIONS  OF  THE  ANCIENT  AND  MODERN 

NATIONS. 

BY   THOMAS   DXW. 
LaU  Fruidsnt  t/lhs  CctUg*  ^  WUUam  amd  Mar^. 

1  Vol    8ya    662  pages.    Price  $2  Oa 

On  ezsmination,  it  will  be  found  that  more  than  ordinary  labor  hif 
been  eiq[>ended  upon  this  work,  and  that  the  author  has  proeeaded  npoo 
higher  prinoiples,  and  has  had  higher  aims  in  Tiew  than  historical  eoa- 
pilers  ordinarily  propose  to  themselyes.  Instead  of  being  %  mere  eat» 
logue  of  events,  chronologically  arranged,  it  is  a  carefnl,  laborious  and 
instnictiye  digest  of  the  lawsy  castoma^  nuumers^  institutions^  and  dii 
liiation  of  the  ancient  and  modem  nations. 

The  department  of  modem  history  in  particular  has  been  prepared 
wiUi  unusual  care  and  industry. 

From  Jomr  J.  Owxb,  Pr^^mtor  in  2fmo  Tort  Frm  Aeadtm^. 

**  I  hare  examined  with  madi  pleasare  Prot  Dew^  *  DIgMt  of  tbe  Lswi,  1Cbiimi% 
Ciwtoma,  ^kc,  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Nattona*  It  ftumlabes  a  desldeiataiB  ta  tike 
study  of  history  which  I  hare  long  desired  to  see.  Tha  manner  In  which  hlitoiy  li 
generally  ttndied  in  our  institations  of  learning,  is.  In  myjodgment,  rerj  de&etira. 
The  great  central  points  or  epochs  of  history  are  not  made  to  stand  oat  with  soffident 
prominence.  Erents  of  minor  importance  are  made  to  embarrMS  the  meoiory  by  tbe 
eonlbsed  method  of  their  presentation  to  the  mind ;  history  is  studied  hy  pages  and  aoi 
by  Mibjectfl.  In  tlie  wildemosB  of  events  throngh  which  the  stodent  is  groping  his  way, 
lie  soon  becomes  loAt  and  perplexed.  The  past  is  as  obscnre  as  the  fatoreu  Hb  leasoa 
soon  becomes  an  irksome  task.  The  memory  Is  wearied  with  the  m'onotonons  tssk  d 
striving  to  retain  the  moltltadlnons  events  of  each  daily  lesson. 

'*Thl8  evil  appears  to  be  remedied  in  a  great  degree  by  Prof  Dew'k  admirable  a^ 
rangemcnt  Around  the  great  points  of  history  he  lias  grouped  thoao  of  snbofdinata 
importance.  Each  section  is  introduced  by  a  caption,  in  which  tbe  subject  is  brleQy 
stated,  and  so  as  to  be  easily  remembered.  Thus  the  student  having  mastered  the  lead- 
ing events,  will  find  little  or  no  dlflOcalty  in  treasuring  up  the  minor  points  in  ttidr 
order  and  oonnecUun.  I  trust  the  book  will  be  adopted  in  our  higb«  institatloM  oi 
learning.    I  greatly  prefer  it  to  any  history  ftyr  the  use  of  schools  which  I  havo  aasa." 


HISTORY    OF    GERMANY. 

BT  FBEDBBIOH  KOHLB^UBGD. 

1  Vol     600  pages^     8va    Price  $1  50. 

This  history  extends  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  tims 
and  has  been  translated  firom  the  latest  German  edition  by  James  D 
Hass. 

**  We  reoommend  ft  strongly  to  those  of  our  readers  who  destra  a  luold,  oouipwhii 
#ve,  and  impartial  hlsteiy  of  the  rise,  frogress,  and  condition  of  Iha  QermsBlo  3i 
—Evening  Oa§etU. 


P,AFFLMTONf  CO^ 


HISTORIOAL  AND  MISCELLANEOUS  QUESTIONS. 

BT  BICHABD  MAGNALL.    BEYISED  BT  MB8.  LAtTBSNCK 
i2mo.     896  pagen.     Price  %\  00. 

fhe  Amencan  authoress  of  thia  excellent  book  has  made  it  peeii> 
•iarly  well  adapted  to  the  schools  of  this  country  by  adding  to  it  • 
ehapter  od  the  history  and  constitution  of  the  United  States^  and  by 
large  additions  on  the  elements  of  mythology,  astronomy^  architecture^ 
heraldry,  <fcc.,  <fcc  This  edition  is  embellished  by  numerous  cuts,  • 
large  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  judicious  questions  and  answers 
on  ancient  and  modem  history,  which  must  be  very  seryiceable  to 
teachers  and  pupils. 

"-This  is  an  sdmlnble  woric  to  aid  both  teaeben  and  parents  in  inatrncttog  chiMreB 
and  yoatb,  and  there  is  no  work  of  the  kind  that  we  have  seen  that  la  so  well  calaolat 
ed  to  'awaken  aqiirtt  of  landable  oariodty  in  young mlnda,*  and  toaatiaiy  thMoorloaitf 
when  awakened.**— OomfiMTciaJ  Ad^€rU$6r. 


HISTORY   OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

BY  GEO.  W.  OBEENE. 
1  Vol     12ma    4M)  pages.    Price  |1  00. 

This  work  will  b3  found  to  contain  a  dear  and  satisfactory  exposi 
tion  of  the  revolutions  of  the  middle  ages,  with  such  general  views  of 
literature,  society,  and  manners,  as  are  required  to  explain  the  passagst 
from  ancient  to  modern  history. 

Instead  of  a  single  list  of  sovereigns,  the  author  has  given  ful 
genealogical  tables  which  are  much  clearer  and  infinitely  more 
factory. 


GENERAL  HISTORY  OF  CIVIUZATION  IN  EUROPE. 

BT  M.  GUIZOT 

1  YoL     816  pages.     12ma     Price  |1  00. 

This  work  embraces  a  period  from  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire  U 
the  French  revolution,  and  has  been  edited  from  th<»  second  Engli4 
edition,  by  Prol  C.  Si.  Henry,  who  has  added  a  few  noteb.  The  whol« 
work  is  made  attractive  by  the  clear  and  lively  style  of  the  author. 


A  aFPLBTON  f  COL,  fVBllaHMMM, 


HISTORY    OF    R  O  M  E. 

BT  DB.  THOMAS  ASNOLa 
Tlirce  Yolomes  iu  One.     Sra     670  pag«B.     |i  00 

Amold*8  History  of  ftome  is  a,  well-known  standard  work,  u  fall 
and  accurate  as  Niebuhr,  bat  mucli  more  readable  and  Attroctrre ; 
more  eoploos  and  exact  than  Keightley  or  Schmitt,  and  more  reliabli 
than  Mielieletk  it  has  assumed  a  rank  second  to  none  in  value  and  im 
portance.  Its  style  is  admirable,  and  it  is  every  wheir  imbued  wiiL 
the  tmth-Ioviug  spirit  for  which  Dr.  Arnold  was  pre-eminent  For 
Colleges  and  Schools  this  history  is  invaluable;  and  for  private^  at  well 
as  publio  libraries,  it  is  indispensable. 


LECTURES    ON    MODERN    HISTORY. 

BT  DR.  THOMAS  ARNOLD. 
Large  12raa     428  pages.     Price  $1  25. 

Edited  from  the  second  London  edition,  with  a  preface  and  notf« 
of  ll«»nry  Ree<l,  M.  A,  Profosaor  of  English  Literature  in  the  University 
of  IVimsylvania. 

**ThcAe  h^tiiruft,  eiphtin  nnmbor,  fhmi«h  tlio  beitt  po««lb1e  Intnidaction  to  a  phll^v. 
lophicsl  study  of  intMlorn  histitry.  Prof  \\c^\  Iim  aililcHl  greatlj  li  tlic  wurth  snil  In* 
tere^t  of  the  volnme,  by  appending  to  cnch  lwtiiri«  snrh  extracts  from  Dr.  Arnotd'p 
oChoT  wrlt1n((a  a»  would  nioro'fkilly  Uliuttrato  ftA  prominent  pointA.  The  Dot«K  and  ^> 
fsodiz  which  ho  har  thus  furnished  are  cxccedlns^ty  valuable." — Keening  PoitL 


MANUAL  OF  AXCTENT  AND  MODERN  HISTORY. 

BY  W.  G  TAYLOR,  LL.  D.,  31  R.  A.  8. 

Part  L — Containing  tlie  Political  History,  Geographical  Position, 
and  Social  State  of  the  PrincijMl  Nations  of  Antiquity,  carefully  digested 
from  the  Ancient  Writers,  and  illustrated  by  the  discoveries  of  Mcdoru 
Bcholars  nnd  Travellers. 

Part  II. — Containing  the  Rise  nud  Progress  of  llie  Principal  Euro 
pean  Nations,  their  Political  History,  and  the  Changon  in  their  Sofia 
Condition ;  with  a  History  of  the  Colonies  founded  by  Europeans  Rd 
Tiiad  by  C.  S.  Taylor,  D.  D.     8va    |2  6a 
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